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CHAPTER VII 


Southeast Asia 


In our definition, southeast Asia divides into two vast geographical groupings: 
the continental peninsulas east of Bengal and south of China, and the insular 
world which lies within a vast triangle that has Sumatra, the Phihppines, and 
New Guinea at its vertices. Life in the mainland states follows the rivers and 
flows in a north-south direction; communication and trade along the sea lanes of 
the archipelago run along east-west lines. In 1500 most of these lines mtersected 
at Malacca, a hub of commerce for both the mainland states and the archipelago. 
A few places unrelated to this complex, such as the Ladrones (Marianas) will be 
mentioned collaterally. Australia is omitted because there are no certain refer- 
ences to this continent in the contemporary printed materials. It should be 
noticed, however, that Portuguese historians have claimed on the basis of evi- 
dence in sixteenth-century maps that voyagers touched on Australia in about 
1522 and brought back to Europe word of its existence. The absence of addi- 
tional references to Australia is attributed to Portugal’s policy of secrecy and 
desire to conceal from the Spaniards whatever information it may have posses- 
sed on the continent down under. ^ But the evidence for Portugal’s discovery of 
Australia in the sixteenth century is still much too vague and tenuous in our 
estimation to warrant more than mere mention. 


I 

The Printed Sources in Rjeview 

There is no question that the Portuguese jealously guarded every scrap of 
information which might have led potential competitors to the sources of the 
spice trade. And, so far as the published accounts and printed maps show, they 

^ R. H. Major, Early Voyages to , . . Australia (London, 1859), pp. v-vi For a statement of the 
claim that Australia was discovered by the Portuguese in 1522 see Armando Cortesao, “A expansao 
portuguesa atravds do Pacifico (Australisia, Macau, Japao),” in Antomo Baiao (ed.), HistSna da 
expansao portuguesa no mundo (3 vols.; Lisbon, i937-39)» P^- 3» chap. xi. 
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Southeast Asia 


were successful for a time m keepmg from others the authoritative information 
in their archives on routes, marts, prices, and methods of trade. Spies and the 
agents of foreign governments and commercial houses were naturally able to 
acquire copies of maps and rutters, and some of the interested outsiders, like 
Peutinger in Augsburg, collected a significant number of these documents ^ 
But, It is worth repeating, ^ that no accounts of the East Indies by responsible 
Portuguese authors were in print before 1550. All of the rutters and pamphlets 
on the spice trade which appeared before mid-century were the work of foreign- 
ers who had been employed by the Portuguese or who had derived their 
information either from participating themselves in the voyages or by intcr- 
viewmg those sailors fortunate enough to return. The exception to this general- 
ization is, of course, the general announcements by the crown of Portuguese 
successes in Asia. 

The first printed material on southeast Asia was included in the Itinerario of 
Ludovico di Varthema which appeared m 1510. Though there is some doubt 
whether Varthema himself actually got east of Ceylon,'^ we may conjecture 
that his vague material on Tenasserim (Mergui), Pegu, Malacca, Sumatra and 
the Spice Islands should be dated approximately as 1505--6.5 Nothing more was 
published in Europe on this region until after the return of the “Victoria” to 
Spain. The survivors of Magellan’s expedition were courted and interviewed by 
a number of scholars, diplomats, prelates, and kings in an cjffort to learn from them 
the secret of the Spicenes. In 1523, Maximilian of Transylvania’s De Molucch 
insulis . . . was printed at Cologne and Rome, and it gave to Europe, on the 
basis of the author’s interviews with the survivors, the first concrete information 
on the location of the Moluccas and the conditions prevailing there. Two years 
later, a truncated version of Pigafetta’s story was published for the first time 
at Paris under the title Le voyage et nauigation faict par les Espaignolz es isles de 
Mollucques.^ Pigafetta was the only participant in Magellan’s expedition who 
left a written account. His work is particularly important for its vocabularies of 
Bisayan and Malayan words as well as for the author’s deliberate and thorough 
investigation of tradmg practices in southeast Asia. After Pigafetta’s story had 
been told in Vemce, it was not until the publication in 1543 of the Vuggi fatti 
alia Tana that fresh news of Malacca, Sumatra, and the Moluccas appeared m 
print at the spice center on the Adriatic. 

An aftermath of the successful circumnavigation of the world by a remnant 
of Magellan’s crew was the dispatch of two more Spanish expeditions via the 
Pacific to the Spice Islands. These voyages, while unsuccessful m themselves, 
helped Charles I to establish a claim to the Moluccas which he finally abandoned 

2 A Cortesao and A Teixeira da Mota. Portugahae mommenta mtographka (Lisbon, i960), I, i s. 

3 See above, p. 1 81 

^ See above, p 165. 

5 A table -with approximate dates is given in Sir Ridiard C. Temple (cd.). The Itmmry ofljuht'm 
dt Varthema of Bologna from 1502 to 1508 (London, 1928), p. xxv. 

® Translations of tbs French version into Italian and English were reproduced later in the ccntuiy 
by Ramusio and Eden, respectively. See above, pp 207, 210. 
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to Portugal in 1529 at Saragossa in return for a cash payment. While this 
arrangement officially brought an end to the contest for the Moluccas, the 
Spanish, particularly those in the New World, contmued to hope and plan for a 
trading and missionary foothold in southeast Asia. The chronicles of Oviedo 
(Book XX, which deals with the East, was first published in 1548) and Gomara 
(published in 1553) summarized the information on the Spiceries obtained 
through the Spanish voyages and provided Europe with its first comprehensive 
accounts of the Philippines, Borneo, and the Spiceries. 

In the first volume of Ramusio’s Navigationi published in 1550, much of the 
data available at mid-century on southeast Asia was put between two covers for 
the first time. The Italian collector printed in the same volume the Periplus of the 
Indian Ocean, then ascribed to Arrian, along with the fifteenth-century travels of 
Nicolo de’ Conti. He reproduced from manuscripts the letters on the spice 
trade prepared early in the century by Tome Lopes, Giovanni da Empoli, and 
Andrea Corsah. He republished the Itinerario of Varthema in a new Italian ver- 
sion. The original text, Ramusio contended, was too full of errors to warrant 
reproduction. He included some of the available accounts of the Spanish 
circumnavigation of the globe by translatmg into Italian the Latin text of 
Maximilian of Transylvania and the French text of Pigafetta. He also published, 
apparently for the first time, the narrative of Juan Gaetano (also written, Ivan 
Gaetan) who described the expedition of 1542 headed by Ruy Lopez de 
Villalobos which sailed from Mexico across the Pacific to the Moluccas. Though 
he included in Italian translation a large part of the Suma oriental of Tome Pires, 
Ramusio was unable to acquire the prize portion on the archipelago and Malacca 
which went unpublished until 1944, Ramusio’s version, however, did include 
Pires' short accounts of Cambodia, Champa, Cochin-China, Burma, Siam, 
Pegu, and Arakan, as well as collateral references to the trade between Malacca 
and the Spice Islands with India, Pegu, and other parts of continental southeast 
Asia. The slighter and less authoritative summary of southeast Asia contained in 
the Book of Duarte Barbosa, who probably never got east of India, was acquired 
by Ramusio and is included in its entirety in Italian translation in his first volume. 

In the 1554 augmented edition of Volume I, Ramusio added a map of the 
East Indies (probably drawn by Giacomo Gastaldi), Italian translations of two 
Jesuit letters from Malacca, and a brief narration on the Spiceries by a Portuguese 
who had returned on the ‘Victoria" from the Moluccas. In his second volume, 
which deals with the land travels into Asia, Ramusio included in the first 
edition (1559) his version of Marco Polo and in the second edition (1574) the 
travels of Odoric of Pordenone. The third volume of the Navigationi, first 
published in 1556, deals primarily with America but in it he included some 
authors, like Oviedo, who had remarks to make about the Pacific ventures of 
the Spanish, and also the discourses of Pierre Crignon on the French voyage of 
T539 to Sumatra.^ 

’George B Parks (comp.), The Contents and Sources of Ramusio’ s Navigationi (New York, 

1955). 
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Southeast Asia 

The major Portuguese sources on southeast Asia, which began to appear 
contemporaneously with Ramusio’s compilations, are six in number: Castaii-- 
heda s Historia, Albuquerque’s Commentaries, Barros Decadas, the materials of 
Antonio Galvao m the Tratado . ..dos descobrimentos (Lisbon, 1 5 <^ 3 )> Oamiao de 
G 6 is’ Chronica dofelctssimo Key D. Manoel (Lisbon, I 5 <^ 5 )) and Jorge dc Lemos 
Historia dos cercos que em tempo de Antonio Monis Barreto, Governador que foi dos 
estados da India, os Achens, e laos puserao d Jortaleza de Malaca, sendo Tristdo 
Vaz da Veiga capitdo della (Lisbon, 1585)* All but the last of these books 
deal with events m southeast Asia during the first half of the sixteenth century. 
The Portuguese chroniclers, like the Jesuit historian, Maffei, characteristically 
confine their attentions to the empire during its zenith. It was not until the 
seventeenth century that Diogo do Couto and Manuel de Faria e Sousa, both of 
whom were employed by the Spamsh, endeavored to write general histones of 
the empire’s declme and even they were forced from lack of information to leave 
a gap for the five years from 1575 to 1580.® 

Castanheda, who was resident m Asia from 1528 to I53S> possibly have 
journeyed to Malacca and the Moluccas. In his book he makes the general claim 
to have visited the places which he describes; Do Couto, keeper of the Goa 
archives m the later sixteenth century, records in his Asia that Castanheda 
traveled extensively east of India and even to the Moluccas. ^ The eight books of 
Castanheda’s Historia were published between 1551 and 1561, but it is mainly 
m Books II through VI (published in 1552-54) that he takes up southeast Asia m 
connection with Portuguese activities there for the period from 1511 to 1542. 
While his first book was translated a number of times mto various languages 
during the sixteenth century, the books (II-VI) pertaining to southeast Asia 
were translated only mto Italian and that did not occur until 1577-78 
(Venice). 

In his treatment of southeast Asia, Castanheda follows closely the enterprises 
of the Portuguese but pays little attention to local conditions. He has less interest 
in geographical description than Barros and pays only passing deference to the 
pre-European history of the peoples in the regions discussed. Malacca, the 
Moluccas, and Pegu are described and commented upon in considerable detail, 
and his discussion of Pegu is clearly his best effort. It is probable that Castanheda 
used Barbosa for some of his data on the trade and ports of southeast Asia, 
though without acknowledging it. His narrative, which is generally prosaic 
and dry, begins to take on life when he comes to describe the struggles at 

® See I. A. Maegregor, “Some Aspects of Portuguese Historical Writing of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries on South East Asia/’ m D. G. E. HaU (ed.), Historians of South Bast Ask 
(London, 1961), p. 196. 

® Decada IV, Book 5, chap 1. Many students of Castanheda seem not to have known about this 
possibility, or, if they did, dismissed it as being improbable and insufficiently documented. Certainly 
such travels were possible, even though we do not have contemporary documentation to clinch the 
matter. J. H. Harrison, “Five Portuguese Histonans,” in C. H. PMips (ed.), Historians of India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon (London, 1961), p. 163, has no hesitation in asserting unqualifiedly that “the 
great value of Castanheda lies in Ins personal acquamtance with Malacca and the Moluccas.” 
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The Printed Sources 

Malacca, Ternate and Tidore — perhaps another indication of the fact that he 
may have actually been in those places. 

The Commentanos de Afonso Dalhoquerque (Lisbon, 1557; rev. ed., 1576), 
prepared by the great captain’s son on the basis of his father’s letters written 
from the East, contains a mixture of firsthand observations and secondhand 
reports. Albuquerque s only direct experience in southeast Asia came during the 
siege and conquest of Malacca in 15 ii. While most of the description naturally 
relates to Malacca and its immediate vicmity, Albuquerque also comments on 
the initiation of relations with Siam and the dispatch of an expedition to 
explore the Moluccas. He also makes brief references to Sumatra, Pegu, Java, 
and Pahang. The abbreviated Commentanos mcludes rich detail on Malacca’s 
history under the Malay sultanate. On the siege and capture of Malacca, there is 
considerable disagreement between the Commentarios and the letter of Giovanni 
daEmpoli published by Ramusio, The account m the Commentarios is particularly 
valuable, no matter what Braz de Albuquerque might have done to his father’s 
report, because the origmal is no longer extant.^® 

While references to various parts of southeast Asia are scattered throughout 
the Dccadas of Barros, it is only the third decade (relating to the years from 1515 
to 1525, not published until 1563) which deals extensively with the region. 
Since he never traveled to Asia, Barros’ work is necessarily based exclusively on 
the reports of others, a fact which probably helps to account for his acceptance 
of several tall stories. But he more than compensates for his critical failings by his 
thoroughgoing researches into the official and unofficial sources available m his 
day. Barros’ survey is more systematic for the region as a whole than any of the 
others produced in the century. While his description of Sumatra remained 
unsurpassed until the eighteenth century, Barros’ mformation on Java and 
Indochina was not extensive and his narrative consequently is not always as 
clear and informative on these two territories as the reader might reasonably 
expect from an author of his competence and erudition. But, unlike Pires and 
other writers who report from the scene, Barros seems to get his proportions 
better. He realizes that the intermediate world between India and Chma is 
similar to both but different from each. Always hostile towards the Muslims, 
Barros points out that Pegu and Siam arc dominated by heathens and that they 
are rich and powerful states. While conscious of the wealth of the Indies, he 
docs not overestimate, as do so many of the Portuguese, the importance of the 
archipelago and Malacca in the economy and politics of the entire region. 

After the appearance of Lemos’ book in 1585, the Portuguese secular writers 
provide no more sources of significance. Once again, the books which appear 

Academia das sciencias de Lisboa, Cartas de Afonso de Albuquerque (7 vols. , Lisbon, 1884--1935), 
although invaluable on Albuquerque’s activities, the collection docs not include his report of the 
siege. For the translation of his remarks on Malacca see Walter de Gray Birch (trans and cd.), The 
Commentaries of the Great AJonso Dalhaquerque (“Publications of the Hakluyt Society,” Old Series, 
Vols LXII and LXIII ILondon, 1880]), Vols. Ill and IV 
” Sec Zoe Sweeker, “The Early Iberian Accounts of the Far East” (Ph D. dissertation. University 
of Chicago, i960), pp. 1 13-14. 
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Southeast Asia 

between. 1585 and 1601 are from tbe pens of outsiders. These later sources may 
be divided into three groups : the accounts of two Spaniards who obtained their 
information about the East by way of the Philippines and Mexico , the narratives 
of the commercial travelers and explorers from Italy and northern Europe, and 
the Jesuit letterbooks and histories. 

The two Spanish books, which first appeared respectively in 1585 and [590, 
are the work of religious writers with experience 111 America and hence are only 
collaterally concerned with southeast Asia. The first of these was from the pen 
of the Augustiman friar, Juan Gonzalez de Mendoza and was called Historia de la 
cosas mas notables, ritos, y costumhres, del gran reyno de la China (Rome, 1585).’^^ 
While this famous book deals primarily with China, as the title indicates, it 
also includes in its last chapters some interesting materials on Malacca, Indochina, 
and the Philippines. Mendoza depends for these comments on the experiences 
there in about 1579 of Martin Ignatius de Loyola, a relative of the first Jesuit 
general and a Franciscan missionary himself The second book by a Spaniard 
was the work of the famous Jesuit Humanist, Jose de Acosta, who sojourned 
for a long period in Mexico and learned about eastern Asia at this crossroads of 
the Spanish empire. Acosta’s volumes first appeared in Latin (1588-89), and, 
in their complete form, were published 111 1590 at Seville under the title Historia 
natural y moral de las Indias. While Acosta’s work centers on the New World, 
it also includes scattered comments on the East Indies. From the viewpoint of 
the scholar interested in southeast Asia, Acosta’s work illustrates strikingly how 
a Humanist of the late sixteenth century with overseas experience mentally 
wrestled with himself to integrate his knowledge of Asia inherited from antiq- 
uity with the newer information. 

The Italian, Dutch, and English merchants who comment on southeast Asia 
had their narratives published between 1587 and 1599. The Viaggio (1587) of 
the Venetian, Fedrici, records that he was east of India on at least three different 
occasions, on the last two of which he was engaged in the opium traffic between 
Cambay and Pegu. On his first and most extended trip into southeast Asia, he 
visited from 1566 to 1569 in northern Sumatra (Achin), Malacca, Tenasserim 
(Mergui), Tavoy, and Martaban. His second voyage, which seems to have been 
restricted to Pegu, probably occurred in 1572-73. His third voyage, which again 
seems to have been limited to Pegu, possibly took place as late as 1 577- 78. * ( )n 
the basis of these experiences it is not surprising, when we consider that F'cdrici 
probably kept a diary, that he was able to provide the fullest and most accurate 
account of Burma (Pegu) prepared by a European in the sixteenth century. 

Gasparo Balbi, another Venetian, published his Viaggio m 1590. It is clear, 
because the author is precise in dating his peregrinations, that Balbi was in 

For a full analysis of this book see below, pp 743-45, 

^3 Since he gives so few dates m his record, it is difficult to determine exactly when he was at a 
given place and how long he stayed there The above dates arc based on the estimates given hi Jarl 
Charpentier, “Cesare di Federici and Gasparo Balbi,” Indian Antiquary, LIII (1924), 53-54 

Fredericke . . has left us the best description of Burma that we have from a European source,” 
See D. G. E. Hall, Early English Intercourse with Burma {15S7-1743) (London, 1928), p. 18. 
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Pegu for more than two years (1583 to 1586). While Balbi pirated many of his 
comments on India from Fedrici, his record of events and his description of 
Pegu are the most independent and best part of his booL^s it is also clear that 
Balbi s contemporaries in Europe valued the Viaggio most for its detailing of 
affairs in Pegu, Though Hakluyt probably knew Balbi’s work, he never 
published it. When it finally appeared in English translation in Purchas’ collec- 
tion, his account of India, except for materials on St. Thomas and Negapatnam, 
were omitted while the portion on Pegu was included in its entirety. 

Lmschoten, who was in western India from 1583 to 1588, published his 
Itinerario in its complete form in 1596. Though he never traveled east of India, 
Lmschoten managed to reconstruct, from informants in Goa and from the 
books and maps at his disposal after he returned home, a comprehensive 
survey of the places in southeastern Asia known to the Portuguese. In his 
disquisitions on the flora and fauna of the East, Linschoten remarks on curiosities 
such as the elephants of Pegu, the great shellfish of Malacca, and the valuable 
camphor of Borneo. In 1597, the year after Linschoten’s book appeared, an 
account of the first Dutch voyage to Java was published at Middelburg and in 
the following year it came out in an English translation. ^ 7 While this narrative 
mainly recounts the problems of the voyage and the strife between the Dutch 
captains, it also includes comments on conditions aflfecting trade in Java. 

Ralph Fitch was the first Englishman to visit southeastern Asia and record his 
experiences there. The account of his peregrmations which Hakluyt published 
in 1599 IS based in part upon Fedrici and in part upon his own experiences. 
Fitch arrived at Pegu in 1586 and in the following year he made a journey to 
Chiengmai in the Siamese Shan states. After returning to Pegu, he left for 
Malacca in 1588 to collect information on the trade there. Then he made his 
way back to Pegu by way of Martaban, and, after a short respite in Pegu, 
began the long journey back to England. Since Fitch kept no diary or notes, his 
recollections are hazy and his descriptions much less precise than those recorded 
in the accounts of Fedrici and Balbi. Still, his experience of about three years in 
southeast Asia gave him a genuine understandmg of certain features of life 
there, particularly of Pegu where he spent the most time. His independent 
picture of the Buddhist monastic system of Burma is still respected as a faithful 
representation,^^ 

When Drake circumnavigated the world in 1577-80, his ship, the “Golden 
Hind,’' called at Ternatc in the Moluccas, at Roma Island, and at Java. Notices 
of these places appeared in books and on maps prepared in northern Europe 

’'s CharpcnticT, he. ctL (n, 13), p. 61 

As reproduced m Samuel Purchas (cd ), Hakluytus Posthumus; or^ Purchas Hts Pilgrmes (‘"'Publica- 
tions of the Hakluyt Society,” Extra Senes, Vol. X [Glasgow, ipos-?!)* PP i43"-<54. 

’^'7 The original is entitled Verhael vande Rey^e by de Hollandtsche Schepen gedaen naer Dost Indten 
(Middleburg, 1597). The English version, translated by William Phillip, is entitled The Description of 
a Voyage Made by Certaine Ships of Holland into the East Indies (London, 1598) See above, p. 202n. 

D G. H Hall, Europe and Burma A Study of European Relations with Burma to the Annexation of 
ThibatVs Kingdom {1886) (London, i 945 )> p- 15 
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teginning in 1582. Of particular importance is the narrative compiled by 
Hakluyt from documents written by participants in the Drake enterprise. The 
final version, the last of several earlier and less complete compilations, appeared 
in 1600 in the Principal Navigations^^ and was entitled The Famous Voyage of 
Sir Francis Drake into the South Sea. , . begune in the yeere of our Lord 1 S 77 
short narrative is particularly rich in its description of the garb and court 
ceremonies of Ternate. It also gives a few notes on the political conditions 
prevailing m the Moluccas in the crucial year of 1578 when the Portuguese 
established themselves at Tidore, and it also provides a few references to the 
rulers of Java in 1579. The first voyage to the East of Janies Lancaster, an 
Englishman with long experience in Portugal, took place in the years 1591 to 
1594. He was sent out by a group of London merchants to make a reconnaissance 
of the Portuguese route to Malacca. Two narratives of these voyages of pillaging 
and surveying were acquired and published by Hakluyt.^o These documents 
contain fascinating data on Portuguese trade, but very little material on Asia 
itself The English narratives are especially important because they refer to 
times for which we have very few other contemporary sources on the eastern 
archipelago. 

The Jesuit letters published in Europe give scattered runs of information on 
various parts of southeast Asia from 1552 to the end of the century. Most of the 
Xavier letters from Malacca and the Moluccas were not published until the 
Tursellmus collection appeared in 1595-96. The early letterbooks, published 
mainly in Portugal and Italy, frequently include letters from his followers m 
southeast Asia. But, as in the case of India, a sharp break in published versions 
of the letters occurs beginning with the letters penned in the period from 
1564 to 1568.2^ Several of the letters written before 1564 were republished 
beginnmg in 1569. Over the entire period (1552-1600) ten of the letters dated 
from southeast Asia were published three or more times. It is not until the last 
decade of the century, however, that new and substantial additions were 
incorporated into the letterbooks. Most of the letters dated from the islands give 
information on native customs and the problems being faced by the Jesuits in 
the Moluccas and in Amboina before 1570. Not a single Jesuit letter from the 
Moluccas was published during the last generation of the century. Those dated 
from Malacca are ordinarily concerned with matters far removed from the 

^9 in, 730-42, also see XI, 101-33 

Barker’s narrative is m Vol II, Pt II, pp 102-3, May’s narrative is in III, 571-73. lor recent, 
edited versions of these documents see Sir William Foster (cd.), T/ic Voyages of Sir James Lamaaer to 
Brazil and the East Indies (“Hakluyt Society Publications,” Second Senes, No LXXXV [London, 
1940)], pp 1-51. 

C- Wessels, S. J., Histoire de la mission d*Amboine . . i$6 4-^1605 (Louvain, 1934), p. 9, asserts 
that as far as he can determine not a single letter from Amboina or the Moluccas was printed in the 
period from 1570 to 1600 winch had been written during that time He accounts for this by referring 
to the complete dependence of the mission upon the crowns of Spam and Portugal. He also points 
out how slow Rome was to pubhsh Teixeira and Valignano’s surveys of Xavier’s activities in the 
East, from the context into which he puts this discussion he seems to imply that the papacy was also 
under pressure from the Iberian powers to keep detailed information on the Spiceries out of print. 
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local scene. The Jesuits at Malacca, like the merchants, were usually m transit, 
and mostly write about the places from which they came or about what they 
have heard of the place to which they are gomg. As a whole, the Jesuit letters 
arc much less valuable for southeast Asia than they are for Japan. 

The first author to use the Jesuit letters extensively, as well as many secular 
sources, was Maffei whose Historiarum Indicarum lihri XVI appeared at Florence 
in 1588. In his scattered sections on the various parts of southeast Asia, Maffei 
includes more from the Jesuit letters than he does when commenting on India. 
As he recounts the expansion of the Portuguese and the Jesuits to about I557» 
Maffei interrupts his narrative at appropriate pomts to present thumb-nail 
sketches of what he knew from his researches about such places as Sumatra, 
Siam, and Pegu. The Spanish Jesuit, Guzman, in his Historia de las missiones 
(1601), likewise gives occasional vignettes of those parts of southeast Asia where 
the Jesuits were active. Since Guzman depends more than Maffei upon the letters 
and Spanish sources, and less upon the Portuguese historians who wrote almost 
exclusively about the first half of the century, he recounts political events in a 
slightly less stylized manner and without too much regard for the sensibilities 
of the Portuguese. His detailed descriptions of the wars going on in southeast 
Asia during the last quarter of the sixteenth century and the amount of informa- 
tion he possessed on Cambodia reflect the fact that some of his sources came to 
him from the missionaries in the Philippines. In short, Guzman is particularly 
useful for the history of southeast Asia during the last generation of the six- 
teenth century, a period when firsthand accounts, aside from Jesuit letters, are 
in short supply. Neither Maffei nor Guzman had traveled to Asia and both 
based their narratives on the materials available to them in Europe. 

The European sources generally tend to consider southeast Asia as a part of 
'Turthcr India,” even though they bring out clearly how important the Chmese, 
Japanese, and Muslims were at Malacca and in the islands. The Moluccas, 
always of interest for its cloves and other spices, receives the attention of most 
of the writers, including the Jesuits. As the place where the Spanish and 
Portuguese empires met in the East, the Spice Islands in the sources receive 
radically different treatment on a number of relatively simple matters. The 
sources are especially contradictory on the exact location of the Moluccas and 
the Philippines, important questions in the debated question of ownership. The 
Portuguese historians and other Europeans who traveled in Portuguese India are 
especially authoritative on Pegu, Siam, the Malay Pemnsula, and Sumatra. 
The Spanish writers arc best on the Philippines, Borneo, and Cambodia.^3 

Based on a study of Robert Streit, Biblwteca missionum (Aachen, 1928), IV, passim 

23 While Portuguese adventurers and the Dominican missionary Caspar da Cruz were in Cambodia 
by 1555-56, It is not until the last years of the century that concrete information begins to appear on 
Cambodia m European published works It was mainly m connection with the Spanish efforts to get a 
continental foothold that Europeans became aware of Cambodia In 1601, the first description of the 
rums of Angkor was included in F. Marcello de Ribadeneyra, O. F M , Htstom de las islas del 
archtpielago^ y reynos dc la gran China . . (Barcelona, 1601), pp 173-87 For an excellent summary of 
the discovery of Cambodia by the Iberians see Bernard P Grosher, Angkor et le Cambodge au XVle 
stkle d'^aprh Ics sources portugaises et espagnoles (Pans, 1958), chap. ii. 
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Java is the territory most slighted and the Javanese are the people viewed most 
hostilely by the Iberian authors, perhaps because of the sporadic wars in which 
they engaged the Portuguese, who sought to replace them as the great interna- 
tional traders of the region. That the Portuguese were ultimately unsuccessful 
in their effort to eliminate the Javanese is brought out by the voyage of Lancaster 
which transgressed the Portuguese monopoly and by Lmschoten when he writes 
to his countrymen: . men might very well traffique [to Java] without any 

impeachment [hindrance], for that the Portingales come not thethcr, because 
great number of lava come themselves unto Malacca to sell their wares.” ^5 
It was in the Byzantine versions of Ptolemy’s Gcographta that the first general 
description of southeast Asia became available before the fifteenth century 
Book VII, chapter 2 of the principal extant version lists the coastal features, 
riverine divisions, and the inland towns of the Golden Khersonesc (Malay 
Penmsula). But no effort is made by the compiler to describe its countryside, 
people, or products. If the stylized Ptolemaic co-ordinates are abandoned when 
evaluatmg the data on southeast Asia, a clearly recognizable delineation of the 
coast of peninsular southeast Asia from the Bay of Bengal to Indochina emerges 
from the Geographia.^'^ While modern scholars arc not agreed on the identifica- 
tions of the many rivers, gulfs, and inland towns mentioned in the Geographia, 
It is clear that the Byzantine compilers were aware of the strategic importance 
of the emporiums of the Malay peninsula in the trade of southeast Asia.^s 
Not until the late thirteenth century did the entrepots, capitals, islands, and 
states of southeast Asia begin to be heard about in Europe under the names by 
which we know them today. Marco Polo refers by name to Champa (winch 
corresponds roughly to modern Cochin-china), the Great Island of Java (java 
or Cochin-china) and to Java the Less (Sumatra), while describing many other 
islands, towns, and peoples more difficult to identify. Significantly neither 
Polo nor Odoric of Pordenone, who returned to Europe in 1330, mentions 
Malacca. This may be accounted for by the fact that Malacca had not yet 
become a great merchandising center.^^ Odoric discourses on “Nicuveran” 
(the Nicobar Islands), but gives nothing more than some legendary information 
about them.30 Other European travelers of the fourteenth century also refer to 
Champa, Java, and Java the Lesser (Sumatra), possibly based on the traditional 
yarns told to them by the Arab sailors with whom they voyaged. Nicold de’ 


^4 The Javanese are usually described by the Iberian writers as fierce warriors wiio arc base and 
unreliable in their business dealings. For an independent, and similar judgment sec I. A Maegregor 

Journal of the Malayan Branch oj the Royal Asmtu Souety 

xxvirr (i955)» 24. ^ 


T ^ (^^5)7 The Voyage of John Huycfhen van Lmschoten to the Hast 

IfJ ‘ 2^7 Publications.” Nos. LXX and LXXI, Old Senes (London, 1885I) I, 112, 

Paul Wheatley, The Golden Khersonese (Kuala Lumpur, 1961), pp 138-40. 

For a map showing die Ptolemaic coasthne supenmposed on a modern m.ap of southeast Asia 
see tuicl , p 140 

See tbid , pp i5i--5a. 

29 Probably founded ca. 1400 Ibid , pp 306-7, 

30 D. G. E. Hall, A History of South-East Asia (London, i960), p. 189. 
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Conti, the Venetian who returned home in about 1444, calls Sumatra by the 
classical name of ‘‘Taprobana” and refers to ‘'Andamama’’ (the Andaman 
Islands) and the city of “Panconia"’ (Pegu), the capital of the Mon kingdom of 
Pegu in Burma. Girolamo da Santo Stefano, the Genoese merchant, who visited 
Pegu in 1496 gives its name more correctly, tells about setting out on a trading 
expedition to Malacca, and of finally having ended up on Sumatra. From this 
brief recapitulation of Renaissance travel accounts it can be observed generally 
that the few Europeans who traveled into southeast Asia before the opening of 
the sea route included m their summaries some information on Champa, Java, 
Sumatra (though not under this name until Santo Stefano’s visit there in 1497), 
Pegu, and the Nicobar and Andaman Islands. Many other places and peoples in 
“further India” they also referred to under designations which are not so 
readily identifiable. 

Varthema, whether or not he actually traveled east of India himself, was the 
first writer formally to introduce Malacca to Europe, though the Portuguese 
and those who sailed with them had heard about it shortly after landing at 
Calicut The merchant from Bologna also comments in some detail on 
Tenasserim (Mergui) and Pegu, and he seems vaguely to understand that the 
religion of Burma (Buddhism) is different from Hinduism.^s Like Santo Stefano, 
he calls Sumatra by the name which we use today, and like Conti, he identifies 
It with Taprobane. 3 ^ He also sailed eastward to Banda and to the Moluccas 
“where the cloves grow,” and was the first European writer who even made an 
effort to describe the Spice Islands. Varthema then began his return westward 
and stopped on his way at an island which he calls “Bornei.” It is not clear 
from his brief description whether or not he is referring to Borneo, the great 
island which derives its name from one of the chief Malay states (Brunei) 
existing on it when the Europeans first arrived there.^s If we assume, as I do, 
that he is referring to Borneo, it can then be concluded that most of the major 
islands of the archipelago and some of the leading cities of continental southeast 


31 R. H Major (ed), India tn the Fifteenth Century (“Hakluyt Society Publications,” Old Series, 

Vol. XXII [London, i 857 l)» Ft* IV, p. 7 . , 1 

32 In the Dutch work Cahoen (1504), “Melatk” is mentioned as the place from whence come the 
spiccs The Nuremberg newsletter of 1505 {The Right Way to Travel from Lisbon to Calicut) gives the 
distance from Quilon to “Mellacka” and to “Scharmarttar” (Sumatra?) But, the famous letter 
from King Manuel to Castile (1505) makes no mention of Malacca See above, pp 160-61 

33 Temple (cd), op cit (n 5), p. Ixix 

34 Conti also says that it is known locally as “Sciamuthera ’ But as far as its name is concerned, 
“even to die present day, it is like the other large islands of the Archipelago, Java perhaps excepted, 
without a name familiar to the inhabitants ” (John Crawfurd. ^ DesmpHue Dictionary ophe Indian 
hlandt and Adjacent Countries [London, 1856], p. 413.) For its derivation from Sumatrabhumi 
rather than “Samudra” see N J Krom, “De naam Sumatra,” Bijdragen tot de taal- land-en Volkerkunde 
van Nederlandsih-Indic, C (1941), 5-25 Linschoten (m Burnell and Tiele [eds ], op cit [n 25J, 1 , 
107-8) continues to call it Taprobane at the end of the century, even though Barros had earher 

insisted upon Taprobane’s identification with Ceylon. r u sa 1 

35 It may be that he actually is referring to the island of Bum, south of the Mo uccas See Temple, 
ov cit (n s),pp Ixxv-lxxvi Crawfurd (op. a 7 [n. 34 ],P 63) beheves that he is talking about Borneo, 
aL IS amply giving one spelling of the Malay aty or state which later European writers render as 
“Brune,” “Brunai,” “Burne,” or “Burnai.” 
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Asia, were known in European literature (and some of them on maps) before the 
Portuguese captured Malacca in 1511.2^ 

Mention of Cambodia in a printed work probably first occurred m a letter 
written by King Manuel in 1513 to Pope Leo X telling of the visit of Cambodian 
envoys with Albuquerque at Malacca. ^7 Though additional information on the 
archipelago (especially the Philippines) was made available in Europe by the 
writings of Maximilian of Transylvania and Pigafctta, it was only at mid- 
century with the publication of Ramusio’s first volume that the Portuguese 
authors, Pires and Barbosa, were in print for the first time. The great collector 
also included Empoli’s letter to his father in Florence describing conditions at 
Malacca when he was there with Albuquerque in 1511-12. Though Barbosa 
discourses briefly on many parts of southeast Asia, his information, collected m 
India, IS uneven in quality and his notions of geographical relationships arc 
hazy. It was not until the appearance of the great histones of Castanheda and 
Barros that a comprehensive description of southeast Asia was attempted by a 
European author. And, of the two general pictures sketched by the great 
historians of the discoveries, the portrait by Barros, who had never been on the 
scene himself, is the more vivid and comprehensible. 

In his first Decada, the great Portuguese historian divides the Orient, or the 
entire area between Arabia and Japan, into nine large sections. Southeast Asia 
falls mto his sections numbered five, six, and seven. The area between the 
Ganges and Malacca is embraced withm section five, the region from the tip 
of the Malay penmsula to the Menam River falls within section six, and the 
last section extends from the Menam delta “to a famous cape which is at the 
easternmost of the firm land which we now know about.’' ^9 Each of these 
sections he breaks down into smaller components, and specific places arc located 
by their distance from the equator and from one another. 

In discussmg the archipelago Barros gives a particularly full description of 
the placement, dimensions, and topographical features of Sumatra.'^^ The 
Moluccas, which he locates south of the equator, are said to be five in number 
and to he in a north-south line parallel to a large island called “Batochina do 
Moro” (Halmahera).^^ While he discusses the relations of the Moluccas to the 
neighboring islands (and he knows about many of them), Barros fails to give a 
completely clear depiction of Java. In a number of cases, Barros dismisses 
geographical description almost entirely from his considerations and refers the 
reader to his Geografia which was never published or found. 

As a visual aid to the reader who had no map at hand, Barros conceived of an 


3 ®Varthemas Itinerano was first published in 1510 For a bibliographical survey sec above, 
pp. 1 ( 55 - 66 . 

37 Grosher, op cit (n. 23), p 142. 

38 Maps were not added to the Dkadas until the revised and augmented version appeared m Madrid 
in 1615. 

39 Hernam Cidade and Manuel Munas (eds.), Asia de Jodo de Barros . . . (Lisbon, 1945), I, 353, 

Ibid., Ill 231-32. 

Ibid., pp. 257-59. 
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ingenious device to help picture the complicated geographical configurations 
and relationships of continental southeast Asia. By placing his own left hand, 
turned palm down with the fingers pointing in towards the body, the reader 
can see m front of himself a rough picture of the coastline from eastern India to 
Indochina. The thumb, spread apart from the index finger, represents India, and 
the space in between stands for the Bay of Bengal. The index finger which is in 
turn spread apart from the remaining fingers represents the Malay peninsula. 
These three digits, pressed together and slightly drawn up underneath the 
palm represent the Indochinese peninsula and indicate its more northerly 
placement and its northward slant Specific localities and their relationship to one 
another arc brought out by referring to the nails and knuckles of the fingers and 
to the nerves of the hand. The body of the hand is even used to help the reader 
get a rough idea of the placement of interior areas and of their relationship to 
each other and the coast. 

Through his references to this finger-map, Barros quickly locates for the 
reader the political divisions of India, the island of Ceylon, the three Burmese 
states of Ava, Arakan and Pegu, as well as Siam, ‘"J^ngoma” (Chiengmai), the 
three kingdoms inhabited by the Laotians, Cambodia, Champa, the various 
vassal states of Siam, Sumatra, Malacca and other cities, the Menam and 
Mekong rivers, and various mountain ranges. No other general description of 
southeast Asia was again attempted in the sixteenth century until the appearance 
of Lmschoten’s Itinerario in 1595-96.^2 And Linschoten’s discussion, based on 
traders’ reports which came to him in Goa, is generally inferior to Barros’ 
though it does include more recent materials, especially on Java. A short but 
accurate survey is also included in Guzman’s Historia de las missiones (1601) and 
It brings in a few additional geographical details garnered from the Jesuit 
letters and the Spanish reports from the Philippines.^^ 


2 

Malaya, the Crossroads of Asia 

Though the Malays we^'c certainly a civilized people when the Portuguese 
first arrived at Malacca, the history of the peninsula before 1500 has had to be 
painfully reconstructed from oral traditions, archaeological evidence, and foreign 
sources. The earliest extant record in the Malay language is the Sejarah Melayu 
[The Dynasty of Melayu) which is usually dated between 1500 and 1550.^2 


Ibid., in, 76; my explanation is adapted from the summary m Sweeker, op at (n. ii), p 79 
Burnell and Tide (eds.), op. cit (n. 25), I, diaps. xvii-xxii 
Lms dc Guzman, Htstona de las misswnes (Alcali, i< 5 oi), I, 4-5. 

45 Sir Richard Winstedt, “Malay Chronicles from Sumatra and Malaya,” m D. G. E Hall (ed.), 
op cit (n 8), p. 24, dates it from “the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century.” 
Wheatley, op. at. (n. 26), p 111, attributes it “to a date no earlier than the middle” of the sixteenth 
century. 
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Chinese histories, encyclopedias, geographies, and travel accounts, supplemented 
by Arab and Persian records which begm in the ninth century, provide the most 
continuous and concrete data on early Malay history. Other dimensions are 
added to the story from scattered references found m Indian writings, the classical 
authors of the West, and m Siamese and Javanese accounts. The European 
chronicles, travelogues, and letters are consequently significant additions to this 
heterogeneous corpus of hterature, because they incorporate native traditions 
current m the early sixteenth century as well as more specific materials recorded 
from personal experiences m the peninsula.''-* 

The only Europeans to publish on the basis of personal experience m Malacca 
were Varthema (possibly), Empoh, Albuquerque, Castanheda (possibly), 
Fedrici, Balbi, Fitch, and the Jesmt correspondents. Barbosa and Linschotcn 
largely base their accounts on materials which they gathered in India. Barros, 
Gois, Maffei and Guzman were never m the East, consequently their histones 
are founded exclusively on the oral and written reports of others. Barros, 
however, was not content to depend upon European sources. In his narrative he 
often prefaces bs remarks with a cryptic aside to the reader explaining that 
what follows IS “accordmg to the natives.” It is also possible that he obtained 
some of his information from the Persian, Indian, and Chinese materials which 
he is kno-wn to have had at his disposal On the early history of Melayu 
(ptc~Portuguese Malaya) we will generally follow Barros’ comprehensive 
account''? and modify it with appropriate observations from the others, 
especially Albuquerque, who concern themselves with the pre-European 
period. 

The Humanist Barros, after notmg that Malacca is situated on the peninsula 
called the Golden Khersonese by the Ptolemaic geographers, discourses learnedly 
but briefly on the true meanmg of Khersonese.” He observes that he was not 
able to locate written records pertammg to the founding of the city or its 
earhest mhabitants. But, according to ideas current m the East, Malacca was 
supposedly founded a little more than 250 years before the Portuguese arrived 


The Suma oriental of Tome Pires, -which -was written m Malacca from 1512 to i o S, I’lves one ot 
the earhest best accounts of tire city’s history, environs, administration, and tr.ide. Unlommately 
however, this section was one of those omitted from the Ramusio version published m i sso. I lenus 
Pires account did not become available until its discovery m the twentieth lemury .ind its pubh- 
cation in Armando Cortesao (trans and ed.). The Suma Oriental oj Tame Pire- . . (■■H.ikliiyt 
Society Publications,” 2d Ser, Nos 89-90 [2 vols , London, 1944!). A few of P.rcV refereiues to 

Se smLt Lntn V f T ' T " ‘iwing 

1 r ^ X i IS possible that Barroh nitiy have gotten some <jf 

his information on Malaya’s early history from it. ^ 

firlt^bll^r'^ Mdrias (eds) op at. (n 39). H, 249-59 This account is in h.s second PaaJa 
first pubhshed m 1553, which deals 'With Portuguese activities m the East from i to mm 1 01 i 

errand, Malaka, le Malayu et Malayur,” JoKriial asiad'^ue. Series XI, Vol XI (i<ii81 nn an i8 

SbTirjr - F--d’s^s:."5-'i;^rid 
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there, or sometime shortly after the middle of the thirteenth century.^^ In 
earlier times the leading settlement of Mdayu was “Smgapura” (m Sanskrit, 
Smghapura or City of the Lion) ^9 where traders from east and west came to 
conduct their affairs. According to Barros, it was this city which Ptolemy called 
'‘Zaba,” but recent scholars place Zaba as an island off the coast of Indochina. 

At the time when Singapore flourished (probably in the fourteenth century) 
as a great mart at the tip of the peninsula, its ruler, according to Malay tradition, 
was a king called ‘‘Sangesmga” (lord of Singapore) and he owed vassalage to 
Siam. In the time of Sangesmga, one of the kings on the island of Java died and 
the care of his two sons was confided to his brother. This regent-uncle, coveting 
the kingdom for himself, killed the older of his nephews. The assassmation of 
this prince touched off a revolt among the leading lords of the land. From the 
outset the rebels fared badly and many of them were forced to flee the country 
and settle elsewhere. Among these emigres was one named “Paramisora’’ 
(Paramesvara, which means supreme lord) who was graciously received at 
Singapore by Sangesmga. Paramesvara repaid his host by treacherously killing 
him and taking over his city with the aid of other Javan refugees. The king of 
Siam, hearing of the death of his vassal and son-in-law, attacked the usurper by 
land and sea. Unable to stand off the elephants and ships of Siam, Paramesvara, 
after ruling five years, retreated from Singapore with two thousand men and 
took up a position on the Muar River at Pago, a spot in the hills northwest of 
the site where Malacca came to be located. 

Paramesvara was accompanied into exile by a people called the Cellates^^ 
who lived constantly on the sea and maintained themselves by fishing and 
piracy. The Ccllates, who had aided Paramesvara in his conquest of Singapore 
and in his fight against Siam, now aroused the fear of the weakened Javan exile 

IJiogo Lopes dc Scqucira, the first Portuguese emissary to arrive m Malacca, anchored there 
in 1509 Subtracting 250 years from this date would place the founding of Malacca around 1259 

Wheatley op at (n 26), p 306, asserts incorrectly that Barros “proposed thejir5^ half of the thirteenth 

century ” Albuquerque’s son, on the basis of his father’s letters, fixed the date at about 1421 While 
disagreement still reigns, most modern scholars are inclined to place the founding date around 
1400, for their documentation they lean heavily on the account winch Pires gives on the basis of 
Javanese materials (sec Cortesao [cd ], op at [n 46]i IL 229-35) It should also be noticed, though 
most modern scholars have failed to do so, that Varthema remarks (m Temple [ed.], op at [n 5], 
pp. Ixxi and 84) about it being built eighty years before his visit there, or in about 1426^^ 

Barros and Albuquerque say that m the local language the word Stngapura means a “treacherous 
delay ” But modern scholars believe that Stngapura is one of several “lion cities” so designated by 
the adherents of Buddhism m the Majapahit period Sec Wheatley, op at.{n 26), p 304 Forjeferences 
m the (dimcsc sources see Hsil Yun-ts’ia, “Notes on the Historical Position of Singapore, in K G 
Tregonmng (cd ), Papers on Malayan History (Singapore, 1962), pp 226-38. 

Perrand, loc at (n 47), p. 432, n, 6. 

Ibid , p 433, iL 5, associates "'Sange** with Sang i, a designation often affixed to divine and royal 
names , “singa” (for swgka, also found in Smghapura or Singapore) means “lion ” 

Translation of Professor C, C Berg. For modern scholarship on Paramesvara as founder of 
Malacca sec D. G B Hail, op at (n. 30), pp. i79-8o After 133X he was known as Adityawarman, 

king ot' Mclayu. . 

5 ’ From Sidafi, an Arabic-Malay word meaning “people of the strait,” and referring to the people 
of Malacca, Also sec Ferrand, loc. at (n 47 )» P* 434 , n. 3, and S R. Dalgado, Glossmo Luso-Asmttco 
2 vols., Coimbra, 1919), I, 245. 
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and he refused to receive them at Pago. The sea-rovers then merged with the 
half-savage, indigenous mhabitants and established a settlement of their own 
on the site of Malacca. Such an affiliation was made possible by the common use 
of the Malay language and by the mtermarriage of the Ccllates with local 
women. Still, each group retained its own customs, and the Ccllates continued 
to make their living from the sea while the Malays continued to farm the land. 
Their joint village with its balanced economy soon began to prosper and become 
overcrowded. The villagers then moved to a hill nearby which they called 
“Beitam” (Bertam),^^ a name which they also soon applied to the plain beneath 
it. Since this new place was spacious and fertile, and since they knew that 
Paramesvara was living in the hills in poor circumstances, the villagers invited 
the Javan prince and his followers to abandon the fortress at Pago and join them. 
Here, at this burgeoning town, Paramesvara lived out his few remaining years 
in fear of the Siamese governors at Singapore. On his death he left the ruling of 
the new city to his son, ‘‘Xaquem Darxa ’ (Sikandar Shah). His followers 
intermarried with the Cellates and the native Malays, and it was from this 
amalgam of peoples that the population of Malacca originated. Sikandar Shah 
gave the name Malacca to this new city in memory of his father’s exile, because 
it means ‘an exile” in the Malay language. The people of the city henceforward 
called themselves “Malays,” a word meanmg to Barros the inhabitants of 
Malacca and its environs. ss 

Once the Javanese took over leadership, the plain of Bertam was put under 
cultivation and “du^oes” (plantations) began to grow up in the countryside. 
At certam times of the year the townsmen took their wives to visit the “du^oes” 
for an outing. Though the Cellates were men of low extraction and the natives 
only half civilized, they both proved to be faithful servitors. Paramesvara and 
his son, knowing their worth, permitted these lowly people to intermarry with 
Javans of the highest rank and even conferred titles of nobility upon them. It is 
from these unions among the earliest inhabitants of the city that all the mandari 
(councillors) are descended. Sikandar Shah, the first to take the title of king, 
began to build up Malacca which soon rivaled Singapore as the entrepot of the 
peninsula. With the death of the Siamese king who had defeated his father, 
Sikandar sent out fleets of ships manned by Ccllates to patrol the straits and to 
force passing vessels to call at Malacca. As this policy succeeded, the merchants 
began to emigrate from Smgapore to the new mart at Malacca, and the king of 
Siam began to feel pinched by the consequent loss of revenues. When it became 
clear that the Siamese ruler was about to mount an attack against Malacca, 

Si andar Shah sent emissaries to him offermg vassalage and promising to pay 


In the Commentarios this place xs called BxntSo For a discussion of the name sec Fcrrand, kc, ciL 

C * 47 ), P 435,n I PossiblyBertamdxstrictabouteightmiles north of modern Malacca. Sec Wheatley 

op at (n. 20), p. 307. 

Commentaries, is not accepted by modern scholars. Feirand, 

sTn.f . a/. ^ I’ “’d °*«s agree with him, that “Malacca" is the 

Sansfcrit-Mday name for the myrobalan {Phyllanthus emblica), a dried fruit of astringent flavor. 

From Malay rf«sH meaning farm, village, or country house. See Dalgado, op. dr. (11 53) I 371 
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tribute equal to what he lost m revenues from the decline of Singapore. The 
king of Siam accepted this offer and confined the area of Sikandar’s jurisdiction 
to ninety leagues of the western coast stretching from Singapore to “Pullo- 
cambilam (Pulaw Scmbilan). The growing commercial prosperity of the city 
led the successors of Sikandar Shah to repudiate gradually the suzerainty of 
Siam, particularly after Moors from Persia and Gujarat converted them to 
Islam along with other rulers in the neighboring states of Sumatra and Java. 
Siam nonetheless continued to claim Malacca as a vassal state, and in 1500 , just 
nine years before Diogo Lopes de Sequeira arrived there, the Siamese made an 
unsuccessful effort to take the city by sea. And, even after the Portuguese them- 
selves got to Siam, they learned that preparations were underway for other 
assaults against the “city that was made for merchandise.” ^7 

The account of Malacca’s early history in the Commentarios of Albuquerque is 
generally similar but differs in many particulars from that given by Barros. 
Paramesvara is identified as the pagan king of Palembang, probably a city in 
northwestern Java,58 who was married to the daughter of a Majapahit ruler of 
eastern Java and paid a fixed tribute to his father-in-law . In the struggle which 
ensued when Paramesvara refused to pay his tribute, the vassal was defeated and 
forced to flee with his family and retainers to Singapore. Barros and Albuquerque 
essentially agree on the seizure of Singapore, but give quite different versions of 
Paramesvara’s eviction. Barros attributes his defeat to the actions of the kmg 
of Siam, while Albuquerque credits the lord of Patani, a petty prince on the 
northeastern side of the peninsula, with dispossessing him. Two years after 
Paramesvara went to Malacca, Albuquerque claims that the population of the 
town had increased from a handful to two thousand. Seven years after his 
arrival in Malacca, the founder died and left the city to his son, Sikandar Shah. 
Shortly thereafter Sikandar married a prmcess of Pasei (in Sumatra) and, at her 
request, became a convert to Islam. After several sons had been born to his wife, 
Sikandar reportedly went on a three-year visit to China as a tribute-bearing 
vassal. 5 9 There is no doubt that the rulers of Malacca had close relations with 
China, even though this particular voyage may not have been undertaken. 
Sikandar, according to Albuquerque, had a Chinese wife with whom he had a 
son called “Rajaputc” (the white raja).^° From this son, according to tradition, 
were descended the kings of Kampar, a Malay state on the northeast coast of 
Sumatra, and the kings of Pahang, a Malay state on the eastern side of the 
peninsula. 

Shortly after his return from China, Sikandar died and was succeeded by his 
son, “Modi! faixa” (Muzaffar Shah). The new ruler ratified the treaties concluded 

57 Pires in CortesSo (ed.), op. cit. (n. 46), II, 286. 

*58 On the confusion over the two Palcmbangs of Java and Sumatra see Ferrand, loc. at (n. 47), 
pp. 412-14, n. 3 

Not substantiated elsewhere. See Hall, op at. (n. 30), p 180. 

According to C C Berg, marriages between Javanese rulers and Chinese women are commonly 
recounted m Indonesian stones. Berg suggests that Rajapute may be derived from Daraputih rather 
than rajapmri or white raja. 
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by his father with China, Siam, and Java. He also seized control over Pahang on 
the peninsula, over Kampar and over Indragiri on the east coast of Sumatra, 
forced their royal families to accept Islam, and required their kings to marry three 
of his nieces. He was succeeded by his son, “Marsusa” (Mansur Shah), who 
began at the beginning of his reign to build large houses on Malacca’s hill. In 
the belief that his uncle, Rajapute, was fomenting a revolt, Mansur visited him 
at Bertam and killed the old man. When the kings of Pahang and Indragiri 
learned of this assassination, they rose in insurrection against Malacca Mansur 
attacked and defeated them, forced them to pay double tribute and to marry two 
of his sisters, he forced the king of Pahang to give him his daughter as wife. By 
this woman he had a son who died of poison. Thereafter he married a daughter 
of his ‘‘lassamane” (admiral) by whom he had a son called Alaodim (Ala 
uddin).^2 

On the death of Mansur, Ala’ uddin became sultan, married a princess of 
Kampar, and enjoyed great material prosperity from the revenues collected at 
Malacca He then decided to make a pilgrimage to Mecca and ordered the kings 
of Kampar and Indragiri to accompany him. As these two Sumatran rulers were 
inclined to resist this demand, he induced them to come to Malacca, held them 
there m custody, and took over their realms. In Ala’ uddin’s reign Malacca 
became more prosperous and powerful, and its population, which reportedly 
numbered forty thousand, included people from all over the world. The sultan 
married a daughter of his ‘Tendara” (treasurer) who had been a “quehm” 
(judge) during the previous reign and by her he had a son named “Sulaynian,” 
who was legally the heir apparent because he was descended from kings on both 
sides. 

Just when he was finally prepared to depart for Mecca, All’ uddm was 
poisoned, presumably at the instigation of the kings of Pahang and Indragiri. 
His death was followed by a succession battle between the advocates of his 
two sons: Pahang and Kampar favored Sulayman, while Muhammed, the 
nephew of the incumbent “bendara,” received support from the powerful and 
wealthy commercial mterests of the city. Muhammed’s party won the day, 
and upon becoming sultan he completely severed Malacca’s vassalage to Siam 
and Java and declared that he recognized China as his only suzerain. Among 
other things, Muhammed was determined to take over control of the tin- 
producing districts subject to Kedah, another of Siam’s vassal states.^'**^ Upon 
learning of its assertion of independence, the king of Siam sent a fleet of one 

Adapted from the Malay, laksamana, meaning admiral or fleet commander Sec Fcrrand, he, uL 
(n 47), p 427, n 2. 

An Arabic name meaning “the highness of the faith ” p, 422, n. 2 

^3 From Malay, bendahara, meaning treasurer or minister of finance Sec ibid,, p. 427, n. i. 

64 Identification with judge is not entirely certain Sec thid., p 423, 11 2, Professor Berg believes 
that this title is from Malay Keling, often written “Klmg,*' and refers to natives of India, especially 
from its eastern coast. Also see above, p 412 

6s According to Pires m his section on Siam, published by Ramusio m 1550. See Cortesio (train, 
and ed.), op. at (n. 46), I, 108. 
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hundred sails to attack Malacca. The Siamese fleet was intercepted near the 
island of Pulopicao (Pulaw Pisang in the Kiau archipelago, south of Singa- 
pore)^^ by a Malaccan force in 1489 and was completely vanquished. 

From this time until Albuquerque's conquest of Malacca in 15 ii, no further 
Siamese efforts were made to punish the Malay sultan. But Muhammed was 
personally very proud and arrogant and contributed to his own undoing. He 
ridiculed his father for wanting to make a pilgrimage to Mecca by asserting 
that Malacca itself was the true Mecca. He had his brother Sulayman assassinated 
along with seventeen other nobles who were his relatives. He even killed his 
own son and heir because he asked for expense money (the Moors claimed that 
he was punished for this crime by Albuquerque’s seizure of the city). The 
properties of the dead he seized for himself, and took their wives and daughters, 
about fifty of them, for his own concubines. When speaking with his nobles, 
he always required them to stand off at a distance of five or six paces. 

Justice, It IS reported, was traditionally administered in independent Malacca 
by the sultan himself or through the office of the “bendara” (minister of finance 
and ofttimes chief minister).^^ Nobles condemned to the death penalty possessed 
the right to die by the kris at the hand of their nearest relation. Should an 
ordinary man die without heirs, his property passed to the crown. No marriages 
could be celebrated without permission from the sultan or the “bendara.” 
If a man caught his wife commitmg adultery within his own house he might 
legally kill both parties (but he was not legally permitted to take the life of 
just one). If he was not able to kill them both, he had to bring charges against 
them (or the survivor) before a judge.^^ Whenever a person was required by 
law to pay damages for injuring another, half of the fine went to the injured 
party and the other half to the crown. Capital punishments prescribed by law 
varied according to the nature of the crime. Some criminals were thrust upon 
spits, others had their chests crushed; some were hanged or boiled in water, 
while still others were roasted and eaten by cannibals whom the king imported 
from Aru in Sumatra for this purpose. The property of those condemned to 
death was divided equally between the heirs and the crown , if there were no 
heirs the crown received everything. 

In Muhainmcd’s time there were five chief functionaries at his court. The 
first minister, or viceroy, was called the “pudxicaraja” (putrikaraja).^^ The 
‘Tcndara” normally controlled the treasury, and often held the portfolio of 
the “pudricaraja” as well, “for two separate persons in these two offices never 
agree well together.’’^® The ‘lassamane” (admiral) obviously occupied an im- 
portant post in government because of Malacca’s reliance upon keeping the sea 

Fcmnd, he cit (11. 47), p. 423, n 7 

Albuquerque in Birch (cd ), op. at (11 10), III, 87 

For further clarification of this passage, which is also obscure in the original Commentanos of 
Albuquerque, see the French translation by Ferrand, loc cit (n 47), p. 426 

Ibid , p. 426, n. 3 

Albuquerque m Birch (ed ), op. cit. (n 10), III, 87. 
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lanes open and defending itself against maritime invasions.^i A military official 
called the “tamungo”^^ was m charge of maintammg control over and ad- 
ministering justice to the numerous foreigners in the city. The fifth office was 
staffed by four ‘‘xabandars’’ (harbor masters), ^3 nationals of the following 
states. China, Java, Cambay, and Bengal The foreign merchants of their own 
states, as well as some from other unrepresented countries, were assigned to the 
jurisdiction of each of these four port authorities. In turn, they were responsible 
to the “tamungo ” m his capacity as the superintendent of the customs and of the 
foreign merchant communities. When the Portuguese took over Malacca in 
15 1 1, they retained much of this administrative structure and left most problems 
of local government and justice m the hands of native authorities who upheld 
the traditional law.^^ 

While Muhammed’s rule was hard, Malacca prospered during his reign. At 
the time of Albuquerque’s conquest the city and its immediate territory had a 
population of one hundred thousand and stretched along the coast for a distance 
of about four miles. Beyond the city itself, the jurisdiction of Malacca extended 
east to Pahang, north to Kedah, and inland to the territories subject to Siam. 
Thus, m a short period of ninety years (1421-1511), from its founding to its 
capture by the Portuguese, Malacca is pictured by the conqueror’s son as 
havmg developed from a backward fishing village into a bustling commercial 
and admmistrative metropolis with a tiny empire of its own. The state, which 
was primitive at the beginning of the century, possessed by 1500 a well-defined 
hierarchy charged with administermg a body of law and custom for natives and 
foreigners alike. While Albuquerque’s chronicle of the sultans of Malacca is 
certainly faulty, he renders a picture of the past which could not be found in 
other Portuguese books printed in his day and preserved data which arc even 
yet valuable in reconstructing Malayan history. 

The printed books of the sixteenth century contain no single narrative 
describmg the development of Malacca under Portuguese rule. Modern scholars, 
even when writing about the Portuguese themselves and their way of life in 
Malacca, are forced to piece together the story from a vast number of printed 
and manuscript sources of varymg degrees of rehability.^s Aside from Barros, 
who has surprisingly little to say on the European period of Malacca’s history, 
sixteenth-century Europeans had available the printed reports on conditions in 
Malacca for the following years: Varthema {ca. 1506), Albuquerque and 


For his other duties, such as chief of the harem, see the translation from the code of Malacca in 
Ferrand, loc. cit (n. 47), p. 427, n, 2. 

Probably from the Malay temengungt a term which is now used to designate a military rank. 
See ifeiU, p. 415, n. i, and p. 427, n. 3. 

73 Shah-bSndar, a Persian term used generally m maritime Asia which literally means ‘*king of the 
port.” See ibid , p 428, n i. 

74 On Albuquerque’s decision about retaimng traditional government see Barros in Chdade and 

Murias (eds.), op. at. (n 39), II, 283, for confirmation by recent scholarship see 1 . A. Maccregor, 
loc. cit. (n. 24), pp. 23-24. o o » 

75 See, for example, the excellent summary in I. A. Maegregor, loc. cit (n. 24), pp. 5-47. 
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Empoli (1511), Barbosa (ca 1515), Castanheda (between 1528 and 1538), 
Fcdrici {ca. 1566-69), Lemos (1574-75), Mendoza (ca, 1579), Lmschoten (1583- 
88), and Fitch (1582). As can readily be observed, the greatest gaps m the printed 
reports are for the middle (ctz. 1538-66) and final years (1588-1600) of the century. 
Fortunately, the Jesuit letters from Malacca, while as a rule not overly mforma- 
tive on local conditions there, are especially numerous and detailed for the 
middle and end years of the century.^^ So, on the basis of these materials alone, 
it was theoretically possible for a contemporary of Hakluyt to fit together m 
sketchy outline a picture of both the permanent and changing features of life in 
Portuguese Malacca during the sixteenth century. 

On the physical features of Malacca the European sources are essentially m 
agreement. Its port is described as being better and safer than the harbor at 
Singapore. No ships within it are ever lost firom storms, and the harbor is easy 
to reach, particularly from the west. The city is situated at the mouth of a tiny 
stream and the surrounding territory is unproductive, even though jungle 
vegetation is profuse and luxuriant. Malacca has a plentiful supply of good water 
and delicious fruits (grapes, chestnuts, figs, durians, and other fruits), but most 
of the other food has to be brought in by sea from abroad .77 Though the land is 
not fertile, it yields valuable woods, gold, and tin. Wild animals are numerous.’'^ 
Castanheda reports that the city is divided mto two parts by a river which is 
spanned by a connecting bridge. In the southern section of the city the kmg and 
his nobles reside and here the chief mosque is also located. On the northern side 
of the river live the merchants. The houses in both the administrative and 
mercantile sections of the city are constructed of wood and stone.^^ Merchants 
come to Malacca from all over the world, but nobody stays there longer than 
necessary because its climate, though temperate, is reported to be hot, damp, 
and unhealthy for natives and foreigners ahke. Apparently the only Portuguese 
who resided permanently at Malacca during the sixteenth century were the 
few soldiers who manned the fortress, the crown officials, and occasional 
priests and missionaries.^® 

The cosmopolitan population of the city includes merchants and sailors from 
all the lands between Arabia and China, whether Moors, Jews, or heathens. 
Especially numerous arc the Islamic Gujaratis from Cambay, the Klings and 

For additional data on the middle years see J Wicki (ed ), Alessandro Vabgnano, Htstoria del 
principw y proy^resso dc la Compama de Jesus en las Indias Onentales {1342-64) (Rome, 1944), pp. 85-93. 

'77 M. L Dames (cd ), The Book of Duarte Barbosa (London, 1921), II, 178, also see Lmschoten’s 
remarks m Burnell and Tide (eds.), op. at (n. 25), I, 105. 

78 Varthema m Temple (ed.), op. at. (n. 5), p. 84. 

79 Pedro dc Azevedo (ed.), Bistdria do descobnmento e conqutsta da India pelos Portugueses (Coimbra, 
1924), I, 458 For a description of Malacca based on all available sources (not only those prmted m 
Europe during the sixteenth century) see Wheatley, op. at. (n 26), pp. 311-12. Also see Barros m 
Cidade and Mdnas (eds.), op at (n 39), II, i73-*74 

89 Malacca was clearly a hardship post for officials of the Portuguese crown. For additional comment 
sec Maegregor, loc. at. (n. 24), pp. 6-8 Some of the Jesuits went to Malacca to recover from asthma, 
but others complain about the inland winds which make everyone ill with the fever. See J. Wicki 
(cd,), Doamenta indtea (Rome, 1962), VII, 33, 46, 86 . 
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Bengalis of the east coast of India, the men ofjava, the Chinese, and the ‘‘Gores’' 
(Japanese). The Siamese, because of their political differences with the sultans of 
Malacca, are conspicuous by their absence.^i When Albuquerque took the city, 
two powerful Javanese communities were resident in Malacca who controlled 
the rice trade with their homeland. The more powerful group lived on the 
northwestern side of the river at “Upi” (Upeh) and the other on the south- 
eastern side at “Ilher” (Hilir).^^ The Portuguese had considerable difficulty 
controlling these rich mercantile groups of Javans and ultimately ejected them 
from the city. Many of the Javan mariners lived with their families on their 
ships and never went ashore except to trade. The Javans, m Barbosa s time, 
clearly controlled most of the shipping between Malacca and the archipelago, 
including the Spice Islands. Apparently, the Javans were also known m Malacca 
for their tendency to run amuck when sufficiently agitated.^^ The Moors and 
the Javans were clearly the spoilers of Malacca as far as the Portuguese were con- 
cerned. With the other foreign groups, especially the Chinese and Indians, the 
Portuguese, except for occasional incidents, normally had peaceful and profit- 
able relations. The Hindu merchants were especially friendly to the Portuguese 
and helped them to obtain an understanding of the prevailing busmess practices. 

To European eyes the natives of Malacca are “white,” well-proportioned, and 
proud. The men normally wear cotton garments (sarongs) which cover them 
only from the waist down, but a few of the more distinguished wear short, 
silk coats, “after the fashion of Cairo,” under which they carry daggers 
called krises. Their women, who are olive-colored, comely, and brunette, 
usually wear “fine silk garments and short shirts. . . Nobody but the king 
may wear yellow colors without special permission under pam of death. 
The faces of the natives are broad with wide noses and roimd eyes.^^ Both sexes 
are well-mannered and devotees of all forms of refined amusement, especially 
music, ballads, and poetry. The rich pass life pleasantly in their country homes 
at Bertam which are surrounded by bountiful orchards. Most of them maintain 
separate establishments in the city from which they conduct their business. 
They especially take delight m cultivating the arts of love-making and war. 
They take offense easily and will not permit anyone to put his hand on their 

Albuquerque in Birch (trans and ed ), op at (n lo), III, 85. Pircs, who includes discussion of 
the political troubles of the Malays and Siamese in his section on Siam, most of which was published 
by Ramusio in 1550, asserts that the Siamese had not traded m Malacca for twenty-two years (since 
about 1490). See Cortesao (trans and ed ), op at (n. 46), I, 108. 

Barros in Cidade and Miirias (eds ), op at (n 39), 11 , 257. For their subsequent difficulties with 
the Portuguese see Maegregor, loc cit (n. 24), p 24, n 72 

S 3 Barbosa in Dames (ed), op. at (n. 77), II, 174 - 77 - On running amuck in Malacca also sec 
Varthema in Temple (ed.), op at. (n. 5), p. Ixxi. 

84 Varthema in Temple (ed) op at. (n. 5), p, 84, for comment see also p Ixxi. One of the 
Venetians who contributed information to the Viaggi fatti alia Tana (1543) from his experiences in 
India notes that the people of Malacca are smaU and ruddy, wear long, black turbans, fight with 
murderous poisoned arrows, pay tribute m cloves to Portugal, and purchase porcelain from China. 

83 Barbosa in Dames (ed.), op. cit. (n. 77), II, i7<5 

86 Albuquerque in Birch (ed and trans.), op. at. (n lo), III, 86. 

87 Varthema in Temple (ed.), op. cit. (n 5), p. 84. 
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heads or shoulders. Often mahcious and untruthful, they take pride in their 
ability to wield the kris adroitly against their personal enemies. In larger 
engagements they fight in bands with bows and arrows, spears, and krises.^^ 
In their beliefs they are devout Moors. Their language called Malayan “is 
reported to be the most courteous and seemehe speech of all the Orient.” 

It IS readily learned by foreigners,^ ^ and is the Imgua franca for the entire region. 
And, at this point it is interesting to remember that Pigafetta had supplied a 
short vocabulary to Europe of Malay commercial terms which was republished 
and made broadly available through its inclusion in Ramusio’s collection 
(1550)-^^ While Xavier was m Malacca in 1545, he translated with great diffi- 
culty mto Malay the Ten Commandments, the General Confession and other 
articles of the faith. The following year he wrote to the European fathers from 
Amboina as follows : 

The Malayan language, spoken in Malacca, is very common throughout this area. . . . 
It IS a great handicap in these islands that they have no writings, and know only a httle 
about writing ; and the language they write is in Malay and the letters are Arabic, which 
the Moorish priests have taught them to write and stiU teach them at present. Before 
they became Moors they did not know how to write.^^ 

While the European writers without exception comment on the international 
importance of Malacca, they have very little to say about conditions m the rest 
of the Malay Peninsula. They make clear that Pahang, as well as two Sumatran 
principalities, were vassals of Malacca and that the remaining states of the 
peninsula continued to be subject to Siamese governors. While occasional 
references occur to trade at other ports on the east and west coasts, nothing much 
IS said about conditions in them. Except for Malacca, Barros asserts, the entire 
west coast has nothing but jungle, swamps, and a few villages of fishermen. The 
wild animals of the countryside, including huge and savage cattle, are so 
ferocious that people sleep at night in the highest trees and build huge bonfires 
to frighten the tigers away. Even the towns themselves are sometimes mvaded 
by the tigers which roam about everywhere.^s 

It is only by inference from the accoimts of the Portuguese chroniclers 
concerning the capture of Malacca and the campaigns mto other parts of the 

Albuquerque m Birch (trans. and ed ), op at. (n 10), III, 86 
Barros m Cidade and Murias (eds.), op. at (n. 39), II, 258-59 
Lmschoten in Barnell and Tiele (eds ), op. at. (n. 25), I, 106 
Castanheda in Azevedo (ed ), op at. (n 79), I, 458. 

92 Delk navtgationi et viaggt (Venice, 1554), p 408, extracts only a few sample terms from the total 
list 

93 G. Schurhammer and J. Wicki (eds ), Eptstolae S. Frandsa Xaverh ahaque eius scnpta (Rome, 
1944-45), I, 333 Xavier is probably wrong in asserting that the Malays did not know how to write 
before learning the Arabic script It is likely that they wrote in earher times, and that they used a 
modified Indian script 

94 Alfred Wallace, the great British naturalist of the mneteenth century, wrote of his trip to the 
interior behind Malacca that tigers were still found there and that he and his party kept a fire going 
throughout the night to frighten away tigers, elephants, and rhinoceroses {The Malay Archipelago 
[loth ed , London, 1898], p. 26) See also Wheatley, op. at (n 26), p. 317. 

95 Barros in Cidade and Murias (eds.), op. at (n 39), II, 258. 
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peninsula which followed it that bits of information emerge about the history 
of Malaya and the fortunes of the deposed sultan. Albuquerque’s Commentarios 
naturally contains the classical account of the siege and it is the archetype for 
most of the later European versions of it.^^ Though Albuquerque describes the 
flight of Muhammed into the interior, the most detailed rendition of the 
emigres’ troubles printed in the sixteenth century is provided by Castanhcda.^^ 
He records that the sultan, thinking that Albuquerque would withdraw after 
plundering the city, first retired with his followers and captives to his estates 
not far from the city. Muhammed then went further inland to the Muar River 
and left his son Ala’ uddm behind m the camp near Malacca to await the 
withdrawal of the Portuguese. When Albuquerque learned that the prince was 
obstructing trade upriver, he sent out an expeditionary force which routed the 
Malays.^® The sultan and his son, after seeking to re-establish contact with each 
other in the interior, finally met in Pahang. Muhammed, according to Castan- 
heda, died m Pahang, and the prince returned to his father’s stockade on the 
Muar River to continue putting pressure on the Portuguese. Another Portuguese 
force was sent out m 1512 to dislodge the prince and he finally fled to Bmtan, 
an island in the straits south of Singapore.^^ Except for the death of the sultan, 
Castanheda’s story jibes well with what modern scholars are able to learn from 
other sources. 

From their retreat on Bmtan, the followers of the sultan preyed upon Portu- 
guese and other ships participating m the Malacca trade. Castanheda reports 
that the defiant Malays were again on the peninsula in 1 5 1 8 or 1 5 19 and operat- 
mg in the valley of the Muar River. Then, he asserts that they were again 
driven out of the peninsula in 1520 and forced to return to Bmtan for the 
next six years.^®^ In 1526 the Portuguese captured Bmtan and the refugees fled 
to Sumatra.^<^3 Subsequently, a remnant of resistance returned to the peninsula 
under Ala’ uddm’s leadership and established themselves m the upper reaches of 
the valley of thejohore River. In I535~36, the Portuguese sent a force under 
Estavao da Gama up the river to root them out.^^^^ This enterprise was never 
completely successful, and so, around 1540, the sultan established a new capital 
at Johore Lama at the mouth of the Johore River directly across the strait 
from Bintan.^os 


Birch (trans and ed.), op. cit. (n. 10), III, 101-37. 

97 Azevedo (ed.), op. cit. (n. 79), II, 150-54. 

9 ® Details of the river barricade are in G. MafFei, VHtstoire des hides Orientates et Occidentales 
(Pans, 1665), pp. 281-83. 

99 For a description see Barros in Cidade and Munas (eds.), op cit (n. 39), III, 253. 

^99 Albuquerque. G 6 is, and MafFei also claim that the sultan died shortly after the conquest. More 
recent scholarship avers that he continued to harass the Portuguese and finally took refuge m Kainpar 
(in Sumatra) where he died late in 1527 or early m 1528. Sec I. A. Maegregor, *‘Johore Lama in the 
Sixteenth Cenimy/' Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Astatic Society, XXVIII (1955) 

*91 Azevedo (ed ), op. cit. (n 79). II, 436. 

*92 Ibtd . Ill, 61. 103 ibtd., IV, 42. *04 pp. 340-41. 

*95 On the exact location the sixteenth-century printed materials are not clear. This is also the 
conclusion of Maegregor, loc cit. (n. 100), p. 84. 
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Since the Portuguese chronicles published in the sixteenth century do not 
cover the period after 1540, little could have been known m Europe about the 
Johore sultanate (1540-97) except through the Jesuit letters. Though much of 
what they wrote was left unpublished, the Jesuits report on the sieges of Malacca 
of June-September, 1551,^^^ and of January-February, 1568 . ^‘^'7 Lemos, in his 
description of the sieges of Malacca of 1574-75, asserts that Johore was secretly 
supporting the ruler of Acheh (in Sumatra) in his attacks upon the Portuguese 
bastion and that the Portuguese unsuccessfully attacked Johore in 1576.^°® 
While the Portuguese themselves published nothing on subsequent difficulties 
with Johore, Lmschoten from his vantage point in Goa reported that in 1587 
the Portuguese were agam at war with Acheh and Johore, that Malacca was m 
danger, and that the entire eastern traffic of the Europeans was halted. He 
also described the outfitting of the fleet of Dom Paulo de Lima and its return to 
Goa with news of the relief of Malacca, the razing of Johore Lama, and the 
reopening of the sea route to the east.^^® 

The Jesuit, Frois, paints a bleak and distressing picture of Christian life m 
Malacca in 1556.^^^ The small site on which the Portuguese live is utterly 
dependent for food upon its imports: wheat and meat from India, rice from 
Java, and local fruits. There is no fresh water m the settlement and people have 
to bring It in from the surrounding bush. When foraging expeditions go out, 
the men arm themselves with muskets and other weapons to scare off thieves 
and to kill attacking wild animals : elephants, tigers, lions, wildcats, and panthers. 
The Portuguese in Malacca are ruled completely by sensuality and their desire 
for gain. The Christians are so concerned about trade and quick profits that 
they do business with Moorish merchants and even take them as passengers on 
board their vessels, Casizes (Muslim religious called Lajjt in Arabic) disguised 
as merchants take advantage of Portuguese avarice to sail with them to many 
heathen lands where they constantly spread the nefarious teachings of the 
Prophet. These Muslim teachers are so “solicitious and mdustrious that they 
come from Mecca and Cairo and Constantinople to these remote regions to 
plant and propagate their poisonous sect.”^^^ To gain the confidence of the 
easily beguiled Portuguese, the Muslims contribute alms to the Christians. They 
have been so successful that many of them regularly embark on Portuguese 

106 For example see Francisco Perez to Fathers m Goa (Malacca, November 24, 1551) in Wicki 
(ed.), op. cit (n 80), 11, 204-20. Xavier wrote to King John III from Cochin in 1552 telling about the 
damage suffered by Malacca during the siege and requesting special grants for the Portuguese who 
had so nobly defended the city. This letter was not pubhshed m the sixteenth century See Schur- 
hammer and Wicki (eds ), op. dt. (n 93), II, 302. 

^07 See the letter to Leao Hennques, Provincial of Portugal (from Louren^o Peres?), (Malacca, 
December 3, 1568) in Wicki (ed.), op. at. (n. 80), VII, 519. 

As quoted in Macgregor, loc. at. (n 100), pp. 86—87. 

^09 Burnell and Tiele (eds.), op. dt (n. 25), I, I93“’94-* 

”0 Ibid , pp 198-99 For details of the Portuguese attack on Johore Lama see Macgregor, loc at 
(n. 100), pp. 101-12. 

“I To Fathers m Portugal (Malacca, Nov 19, 1556) m Wicki (ed ), op at. (n. 80), III, 529-39* 
ibtd., p. 537. 
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vessels for Borneo and other heathen lands. In 1555 one of these Arab sailors 
arrived in Malacca from Japan where he had done as much as he could while 
there to infect the Japanese with Muslim doctrines. This threat to Japan, the 
pride and joy of the Jesuits, leads Frois to a bitter denunciation of the Moors as 
“the most pestiferous and hateful thing there is in these regions.” 

The merchant accounts of the late sixteenth century dwell almost exclusively 
on Malacca as a trading center and upon its connections to the cast. Like their 
Portuguese predecessors, Fedrici, Balbi, Linschoten, and Fitch were clearly 
conscious of Malacca’s role as a crossroads where the products of East and West 
were traded and where the spices of the archipelago were exchanged for the 
textiles of India. They were also aware of the dependence of Cambay and 
Malacca upon each other in mamtainmg trade with the West. But they were most 
interested in informmg their readers about how the Portuguese used Malacca as 
a sentinel to keep watch and control over the trade to the Moluccas, China, and 
Japan. Fedrici, who had “not passed further than Malacca towards the East,” 
learned that licenses had to be obtamed from the Portuguese for eastward 
voyages and that most of those granted went to t\iefidalgos. The cargos carried 
to Chma when he was there {ca. 1566) were largely made up of “drugs [opium ?j 
of Cambaia” and silver. The ships plying the route between Macao and 
Japan carried silk to Japan and returned with a load of silver. While the Chinese 
brought silk, porcelain, and ginseng by sea to Malacca, they also traded overland 
with Persia. Similar assertions are made by the other commercial spies, but 
none of them volunteers significant new information on affairs m Malaya itself. 
It is evident, both from these accounts and the published Jesuit letterbooks, 
that the Portuguese, despite occasional wars with Achch, continue to be an 
control of the trade passing through Malacca. Of equal importance, however, is 
the fact that the Jesuits were lettmg it be known in Europe that Malacca was 
being bypassed by the Spanish who were gomg directly from the Philippines 
into the Moluccas, Indochina, China, and Japan. 

The published European writmgs of the sixteenth century bring out a number 
of the more persistent features about life in Malaya without divulging more 
than general data on trade. They emphasize the pre-European period of fSdalaya’s 
history and picture Malacca as the center of the Malay world in the fifteenth 
century. There emerges clearly the great devotion of the sultans of Malacca to 
Islam, and the role which they assume of spreading the teachings of the Konm by 
the sword to neighboring states. Siam’s place in the affairs of the Malay princi- 
pahties, the close trading connections of Malacca and Java, and the distant but 
powerful influence of China are all present in the European accounts. The 


In R Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations . . (Glasgow, 1904), V, 404. 

1^3 pp. 405-7. 

For a further discussion of the rehgious situation in Malacca see Guzman, op cit. (n, 44), I, 

175-76. 
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Malay language, depicted as the lingua franca of the archipelago and the 
peninsula, helps the European authors to explain why the Malays occupy the key 
position in the trade and diplomacy of the region. Malacca, which lives 
from trade almost exclusively, is shown as bemg situated in an unproductive 
area, dependent on food imports, and surrounded by jungle, swamps, and 
impassable country. A few details of the penmsula’s internal geography, 
particularly the river valleys, emerge from the descriptions of those expeditions 
which were undertaken against the Malays who resisted Portuguese domma- 
tion.^^7 The Malay people, especially those of Malacca, are seen as mdulgmg in 
frivilous pastimes and are considered to be warlike in their behavior, hence 
they are often used as auxiliaries by the Portuguese captains. The Malays, who 
resist the Portuguese throughout the century, are given only uncertam support 
at critical times by their coreligionists and fellow Malays of Sumatra and Java. 
It is nonetheless implicit m the reports that the Portuguese are not at all times 
firmly in command of Malacca. Careful readers in Europe might even have 
deduced from the published accounts that the Portuguese position m Malacca 
could be attacked most effectively (as it eventually was) from bases on Sumatra 
and Java with the aid of the anti-Portuguese rulers of those islands. 


3 

Siam 

Continental southeast Asia, with its high mountams and great rivers which 
run southward into the surroundmg seas, has acted historically as a barrier to 
communication between India and China. The great land routes traversmg 
the Eurasiatic continent generally circumvented its rugged and tortuous 
terrain. East and west transportation withm the area itself was mainly by sea. 
The Chinese, Muslims, and Portuguese, their maritime and mercantile interest 
being in the archipelago and the spice trade, had less direct contact with the 
people of the continent (except for those at Malacca) and knew correspondingly 
less about them. It was primarily as a result of the southward migrations of the 
early twelfth century that Thai peoples from China and Tibet began to settle 
this region. Thereafter, as civilization developed along the Tenassenm littoral 
and in the great and fertile river deltas of southeast Asia, people and ideas began 
to pour in from the outside world, especially from Chma and India. 


On the sparsity of geographical description see I. A. JMacgregor, “Notes on the Portuguese 
m Malaya,” loc, at. (n. 24), pp. 5-6. Apparently there were no large Malay settlements away from 
the rivers. 

“8 For a period in the second century a d one of the overland routes between China and the 
West crossed northern Burma. At a somewhat later date there was probably a road from Upper 
Burma into India Pires (m Cortesao [trans and ed.], op at. [n. 46], I, in) reports hearing at Malacca 
that the Burmese and Siamese trade up the rivers and overland with China. 
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Buddhism, a bequest from India, was the dominant religious and civilizing 
force at work in continental southeast Asia when the first Portuguese got east 
of Bengal. Varthema m his comments on Tcnasscrim and in his references to 
‘‘Christians of Samam’’^^^ seems to realize that he is in touch with a belief not 
to be found m India proper. At the time of Albuquerque’s descent upon Malacca, 
Portuguese emissaries were sent to Siam because it was the traditional suzerain 
of the Malay sultanate; a mission was also sent to Pegu because of its reputation 
for wealth. Burma i^emamed only of secondary importance to the merchants 
workmg out of India, but Portuguese freebooters took service m its armies and 
played an active role on both sides in the numerous wars fought between 
Burma and Siam. A few Christian missionaries also went into these continental 
lands, even though their lives were often in danger. However, Siam and its 
continental neighbors remamed entirely outside of the Portuguese imperial 
design and charted their own destinies during the sixteenth century. 

Albuquerque, even before he arrived at Malacca, knew that its Malay sultan 
was involved in a permanent war with Siam. The ruler of Siam, the Portuguese 
realized, still claimed suzeramty over the Malay Peninsula and much of con- 
tmental southeast Asia. Upon arriving at Malacca, Albuquerque soon heard 
stories about the power and wealth of Siam and determined to find out for 
himself all that he could about this celebrated state and its king’s attitude towards 
the new conquerors of Malacca. Even before completmg the conquest, Albuquer- 
que nervously dispatched his envoy, Duarte Fernandes, to the court of Rama 
T’lbodi II (reigned 1491-1529) jn the capital city of Ayut’ia. But Albuquer- 
que need not have worried about T’lbodi’s reaction, for he was at war with 
neighboring Chiengmai and was consequently in no position to interfere at 
Malacca. Fernandes was well equipped for his mission of peace and amity 
because he knew Malay, having previously learned it as a prisoner m Malacca. 
After a friendly reception in Ayut’ia, Fernandes returned to Malacca in the 
company of a Siamese envoy who was carrying gifts and letters for 
Albuquerque and the kmg of Portugal. Almost at once Albuquerque sent a 
reconnaissance mission to Ayut’ia under Antonio de Miranda de Azevedod^^ 
One of its number, Manuel Fragoso, was to study Siam’s location, markets, 
commercial practices, the other customs of the land, the depths of its ports, 
and collateral matters vital to the establishment of trade. Fragoso remained 111 
Siam for two years to prepare a written report. He took it personally to Goa 
in 1513 accompanied by a Siamese emissary to the viceroy This report 
was sent immediately to Portugal, but it has never been published. It is likely, 
however, that Barbosa and Barros used it. 


IZ another word for Siam See below, p. 531, for further comment. 

description of Fernandes’ reception see Albuquerque in Birch (tram, and ed.), op, dt, 
^,n. 10;, 111, 152-55. * 

Ibid,y pp. 156-59. 

Portugueses no SiSo,” Boletim da sociedade degeograjia de Ltsbaa, LXXV 
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Portugal’s relations with Siam remained for a time on an informal basis, 
though Siamese were encouraged to return to Malacca to replace many of the 
Muslim merchants who left when the Portuguese seized the city. A few Portu- 
guese freebooters also found their way to Siam to take up service in the royal 
army. In order to formalize relations and to enlist powerful Siam on their side, 
the Portuguese sent another mission to Ayut’ia m 1518. Duarte Coelho, 
plenipotentiary of the kmg of Portugal, had previously made two visits to 
Siam, once in the entourage of Miranda and once when the ship on which he 
was sailmg was forced by storms to take refuge up the Menam River. He was 
accompanied on this third occasion by a sizable retinue and carried letters and 
presents sent directly from Kmg Manuel to Rama T’ibodi U to confirm the 
peace treaty earlier concluded by Miranda. In addition, Coelho was able to 
conclude a political-military agreement with Siam which was designed to help 
strengthen Portugal’s precarious position in southeast Asia. The treaty of 1518 
granted the Portuguese the right to trade and settle m Siam and to enjoy 
religious freedom. Trading was officially permitted at Ayut’ia, at Lugor (its 
Siamese name is Nakhon Sritammarat), at Patam, and in Tenasserim at its 
capital city of Mergui. In return, groups of Siamese were allowed to settle m 
Malacca, and the Portuguese promised to provide Ayut’ia with guns and 
munitions needed in the war then bemg fought with Chiengmai. 

The pact effectively opened Siam to traders, mercenaries, and settlers from 
Malacca. Portuguese military advisers and mstructors were attached to the 
Thai army shortly after 1518. Tradmg factones sprang up at the port towns of 
Lugor and Patam as commerce between Ayut’ia and Malacca became brisk. 
Though we have no records, it is probable that Catholic priests went into Siam 
at this same period to minister to the spiritual needs of the Portuguese settlers 
there. ^^3 Reports on trade and local conditions funneled back to Lisbon from 
the Portuguese in Siam. Some of these were used by Barros in his vivid account 
of Siam for the period before 1540. 

In Siam itself the early years of the sixteenth century were comparatively 
peaceful and prosperous, particularly after Chiengmai had received a stmging 
defeat in 1515 with the aid of the Portuguese. Rama T’ibodi II then began a 
military reorganization of his kingdom which helped to preserve peace and 
stability for the next score of years. A succession crisis in Chiengmai, however, 
brought about a new and large-scale Siamese intervention in 1543. This event 
ended the relative calm of the earlier years, involved Ayut’ia in wars with its 
northern neighbors, and led to troubles with Pegu. Finally, m 1569, the forces 
of Bayin Naung from Pegu besieged, captured, destroyed, and depopulated 
Ayut’ia. For the next fifteen years Siam lived restively as a vassal of Burma. The 
accession at Pegu of Nanda Bayin in 1581 marked the beginning of a lengthy 
effort on the part of Siam to break the hold of the Toungoo rulers of Burma and 
to regain independence. Plagued with mtemal problems the Burmese rulers 
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were forced to fight on several fironts simultaneously and over a long period; 
in the meantime Siam became increasmgly less easy to control. The situation 
going from bad to worse for the harassed Burmese, they were gradually forced 
out of the Thai country. The Thais, following up their advantage, continued 
to beleaguer their overlords, but the city of Pegu ultimately fell into the 
hands of the Arakanese in 1599. At the end of the sixteenth century, Siam 
held all of lower Burma south of Martaban and had regained its indepcn- 
dence.^^^ 

Among the European writers whose accounts of Siam were published m the 
sixteenth century, the most important are those of Pircs, Barbosa, Barros, and 
Pmto. A number of illuminating sidelights can also be gleaned from the narra- 
tives of Varthema, Pigafetta, Castanheda, Albuquerque, Fcdrici, Balbi, and 
Fitch. Varthema, Pinto, and Fitch are the only ones among these commentators 
who almost certainly set foot on Thai territory. Varthema was probably in 
Tenasserim in 1505, and Fitch reports that late in 1587 he journeyed to Chieng- 
mai about two hundred miles northeast of the city of Pegu. Pinto was the only 
one of the writers who actually lived in the capital of Siam. While the Portuguese 
sources are substantial on the period of Ayut’ia’s ascendancy (before 1545), 
they give only scattered bits of information relating to the decline and resurgence 
of Ayut’ia in the latter half of the century. The European records, as uneven 
and spotty as they are, nonetheless have considerable value for the reconstruction 
of Siamese history. Most of the contemporary Thai writings were burned in 
the flames which swept and consumed Ayut’ia in 1767. The only native 
history of significance which covers the sixteenth century is the Pon^rsawadan 
{Annals of Ayudia, 1349-1765) complied in the eighteenth century from earlier 
writings. Unfortunately, the compilers issued several differing versions and 
failed to preserve the sources from which they wrote. Besides this, the only 
other sources are of foreign provenance and of contestable value. The Chinese 
records are clearly the best, because the annals of Siam’s closest neighbors, 
whenever available, tend to be biased and to disagree on dating and 
chronology. 

Barros ranks Siam, along with China and Vijayanagar, as one of the three 
richest and most powerful continental empires with which the Portuguese have 
friendly relations.^^^ Its vassal states appear to be so extensive that they would 
be considered great states in Europe. Apparently accepting the Siamese claim 
to suzerainty over almost all of continental southeast Asia, Barros includes 
under his description of Ayut’ia’s empire a good portion of what wc call 
Indochina today. To illustrate the complicated character of Siam’s boundaries 


Hall, op. cit. (n. 30), chap. xiii. 

^^5 Campos, he. cit. (n 122), p. 2 

On the types of available Asian sources (mainly Siamese) sec Prince Damrong, **The Story of die 
Records of Siamese History,’* The Siam Society Fiftieth Anniuersary Commenwrative Puhlkatmi 
(Bangkok, 1954), I, 82-98. 

Cidade and Murias (eds.), op. ctt. (n. 39), III, 75-77 
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Barros reverts to the hand-map which we described earlier. Starting with the 
Menam River (which is called “Mother of Waters”), ^ 29 he explains that it runs 
through the center of the country from north to south and empties into the 
bay which originates at the place where the index finger and the other three 
join the hand. The north-south extension of the empire runs through twenty- 
two degrees of latitude, or, if we use sixty-nine miles for each degree, about 
1,518 miles. The Mekong River to the east has a huge delta which divides the 
coastal states of Cambodia and Champa. In the extreme north, where all of these 
great rivers rise from a single lake,^^^ there is a range of mountams as rugged as 
the Alps which is located on his hand-map at the point where the hand joins the 
wrist. In this mountainous hinterland live a barbaric people called the “Gueos.” 
They border Siam only on a small part of its northern frontier, because the Laos 
states encircle Siam on the north and east and control the upper reaches of the 
Mekong River. South of the Laos states he the coastal kingdoms of Cambodia 
and Champa. On the west and north Siam is bounded by the Burmese states. 

The “Gueos,” according to Barros, are ferocious and cruel canmbals. 
They fight on horseback and descend periodically from their mountam strong- 
holds to attack the Siamese and the Laotians. The “Gueos” tattoo themselves 
and brand their whole bodies with hot irons. Barros ventures the opinion that 
these may be the primitive people to whom Marco Polo refers as inhabitmg 
the kingdom of “Cangigu” because their customs are so similar. ^32 TJae Laos, 
who live along the Mekong, are technically vassals of Siam but they often 
revolt against their suzerain. Their territories are divided mto three semi- 
independent kingdoms: Chiengmai, Chiangrai, and Lanchang (Luang Pra- 
bang).^33 Their only reason for accepting Siam’s overlordship at certain times 
IS to receive its protection from the depredations of the “Gueos.” Were it not 

^28 See above, p 505 Castanheda (m Azevedo [ed ], op. cit [n 79], II, 156) reveals nothing about 
Siam’s geography Apparently he knew about just a few coastal towns. 

^29 Me = Mother, Nam = Water 

^30 This is a reference to the legendary lake of Chiamai supposedly situated at 30 degrees north 
latitude in the Tibetan plateau Early maps show all of the rivers of continental southeast Asia as 
originating from it. 

^31 Cidade and Murias (eds ), op cit. (n, 39), III, 78. 

^33 Though they do not mention the opinion ventured by Barros, similar speculations may be 
found in H. Yule and H. Cordier (eds ), The Book of Ser Marco Polo (New York, 1903), II, 117 n and 
128 n Campos, loc. cit. (n 22), pp. lo-ii, identifies these people with the Lawas and the Was of 
northern Siam who practiced ritual cannibalism like the Bataks of Sumatra (see below, p. 575). On 
these two primitive groups see W. A. R Wood, A History of Siam (London, 1926), p. 41 Barbosa 
(in Dames [ed ], op. cit [n. 77], II, 167-69) dwells on the details of ritual cannibalism as practiced in 
the hinterlands of Siam. Camoens (X, 126),' on the basis of tins passage in Barros, wrote (Burton’s 
translation) : 

“See how in distant wilds and woods lie pent 
the self-styled Gueons, savage folk untamed. 

Man’s flesh they eat: their own they paint 

and sear, branding with burmng iron, — usage fere>” 

On the map of Asia prepared by Sanson for Louis XIV m 1692 the “Gueyes” continue to be shown as 
living just to the southeast of the legendary “Lake of Chiamaj.” 

^33 Cidade and Mdrias (eds.), op. cit. (n 39), III, 79. Actually, this description of the semi-indepen- 
dent status of the Laotian states coincides with what we know from other sources. 
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that the king of Siam keeps sending large armies against the hordes of the north, 
the ‘"Gueos” would long ago have destroyed the Laos and conquered Siam. 
From the testimony of Domingo de Seixas, a Portuguese employed in the 
Siamese army for twenty-five years, Barros reports that the forces sent into the 
north numbered 20,000 cavalry, 10,000 war elephants, and 250,000 infantry, as 
well as carabao for cargo carriers. ^^4 

The king of Siam rules over nine kingdoms, just two of which are peopled by 
the Thai themselves. The one which includes Ayut’ia, the capital, borders on 
the territory of Malacca and is called “Muantay” (Mu’ang Thai) meaning the 
southern Thai kingdom. Besides the capital, the southern kingdom includes 
many other cities and ports. Pires says that the Siamese control three ports on the 
Pegu side of the Malay peninsula and a great many others on its eastern side.^^e 
Barbosa discusses trade at just two of these western territories, Tenasserim and 
Kedah ^37 Qn the eastern side Siam controls the port cities of “Pango^af’ 
(Bang Plassoy), '‘Lugo” (Lugor or Lakon), “Patane” (Patani), "Calantao” 
(Kelantan), “Talingano” (Trenganu), and "Pam” (Pahang). ^^8 Each of these 
ports has a governor called an "01a” ciy<^ who is comparable to a duke in 
Europe.’^ 3 9 At Lugor, there is a viceroy called "peraia” (probably pm 
meaning "lord governor”), who has charge of the entire coast from Pahang to 
Ayut’ia.i^o On the Pegu and Cambodia side the "aiam campetit” (p’aya of 
Kampengpet) acts as viceroy, is next to the king in power, has his own fighting 
force, and is evidently charged with maintaining the Siamese position on these 
unstable frontiers. The northern kingdom under Ayut’ia’s control is called 
"Chaumua” (Chau Nua, or peoples of the north), and, according to Barros, its 
inhabitants have a language of their own. ^42 Xo the northern and southern 
kmgdoms collectively foreigners have given the name "Siam” but it is not 
the appellation used by the Thai themselves. Jn surveying the non-Thai states 

134 p. 78. Campos, without indicating why, says these figures are exaggerated {loc. at. 
[n. 122], pp. lo-ii) 

xhe first written reference to the Siamese as a historical people is found on the bas-reliefs of 
Angkor Wat and is dated from the twelfth century The earliest mentions of the name Thai are 
dated from the late thirteenth century. See L. P. Briggs, ‘‘The Appearance and Historical Usage of 
the Terms Tai, Thai, Siamese, and Lzo,** Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXIX (1949), 65. 

*36 Cortesao (trans. and ed), op. cit. (n. 4<5), I, 103, later on Pircs lists a number of ports under 
Siamese jurisdiction, but these names were unfortunately omitted from the version which Ramusio 
published. Pigafetta learned a few of the names of these port cities from his Javanese pilots and he 
records them See James A. Robertson (ed.), Magellan s Voyage around the World by Antonio Pigafetta 
(Cleveland, 1906), II, 173. 

*37 Dames (ed.), op. cit (n. 77), II, 163-65 

*38 Barros in Cidade and Munas (eds ), op cit (n 39), III, 79. 

*39 Among the higher officials, the p’aya ranks third See C. H. Philips (ed,). Handbook of Oriental 
History (London, 1951), pp 106-7. 

*40 Pires in Cortesao (trans and ed ), op. cit. (n. 46), I, 109. 

*41 Ibid 

*42 Cidade and Murias (eds.), op. cit (n. 39), III, 79. For an ethnic and linguistic map of modern 
Siam see Wendell Blanchard et al, Thailand, Its People, Its Society, Its Culture (New Haven, 1957), 
p. 58.^ 

*43 Siam ’ appears to be derived from the Malay, Siyam, an appellation which the Portuguese 
learned at Malacca. For a detailed etymology see Briggs, loc. cit. (n. 135), pp. 68-69, n. 62. 
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ruled over by Ayut’ia, Barros presents a confusing and indefinite picture. What 
emerges from studying his list is the fact that the Portuguese in Ayut’ia were 
probably told about a number of kingdoms over which Siam claimed suzerainty 
but which were actually semi-independent. Those non-Thai states listed which 
are identifiable are Chiengmai, Chiangrai, Lanchang, Cambodia, and several 
states in Burma. ^ 4^4 

The fullest accounts which exist of a dependent province are those relating to 
Tenasserim (Mergui) and they are provided by Varthema and Barbosa. Ten- 
asserim, a peninsular area facing on the Bay of Bengal, was not among Siam’s 
tributary states for it was ranked, according to the law of King Boroma Trailo- 
kanat (reigned 1448-88), as a second-class province under the crown’s direct 
jurisdiction. ^45 many such territories remote from Ayut’ia, it probably 

enjoyed a substantial degree of independence. Still, it is clear from Barbosa’s 
placement of Tenasserim in his chapter on Siam that he considered it to be a 
division of that empire. Actually, the references to Tenasserim are all to a city 
rather than a province and so most editors of these early accounts conclude that 
their authors are actually talking about the city of Mergui. The governor of 
the city, who is referred to as its “king,” is a pagan who always has a large army 
at his command. Aside from bemg well supphed with fruits and animals, 
Tenasserini produces brazil-wood and a resin called benzom.^^^ Varthema 
reports that silk is woven in Mergui and that the people of the city use quilted 
cloth of silk or cotton on their persons and in their homes. The adventurous 
Italian and his companions witnessed cockfights of the kmd which are still 
a form of popular amusement in Thailand. One of his group, being a stranger 
in the city, was asked to deflower the sixteen-year-old bride of a merchant; 
this custom of premarital defloration by strangers seems to have been followed 
in the region of the Bay of Bengal long after Varthema’s time.^so death 
the nobles and Brahmans of the city are burned on a pyre and their ashes are 
preserved in special earthen urns. Fifteen days after the death of her husband, 
the widow commits sati, A young man, in makmg overtures to a girl, reportedly 
makes his plea for love while placing a burmng cloth on his naked arm as proof 


See Campos, loc cit. (n. 122), pp. 11-12; Swecker, op. cit. (n. ii), pp. 82-83 ; and John Bowring, 
The Kingdom and People of Siam (London, 1857), I, 11-12. 

*45 Ulrich Guehler, “The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema and His Visit to Siam, Banghella, 
and Pegu A D. 1505,“ in the special volume of selected articles from the Journal of the Siam Society 
(Bangkok), VII (1959), 252 

*46 Conti (in Major [ed.], op. cit. [n. 31], pt. IV, p. 9) wntes about “the city of Ternassari which is 
situated on the mouth of a river of the same name.” Pires (in Cortesao [trans. and ed.], op. cit. [n. 4.6], 
I, 105) includes Tenasserim m Siam and identifies it as the port “nearest to the land of Pegu ” Fedrici 
(in Purchas [ed.], op. ctt. [n. 16], X, 115) reports on Tenasserim after it had fallen to Burma’s control: 
“Tins Citie of nght belongeth to the Kmgdome of Sion, which is situate on a great Rivers side, 
winch commeth out of the Kmgdome of Sion: and where this Raver runneth into the Sea, there is 
a village called Mirgim. . . .” 

147 Varthema in Temple (ed.), op. cit. (n. 5), pp. 74.-75- 

*48 Ibid., p. 75, and Barbosa in Dames (ed.), op. cit. (n. 77), II, 164. 

*49 For comment see Guehler, loc. cit. (n. 145), p. 253, n. 3. 

^sojbid., pp. 257-58, n. 10. 
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of his sincerity and devotion. Murderers in Tenasserim suffer death by impale- 
ment. The people of this part of the world write on paper, not on palm 
leaves as they do in Calicut. As a port, Mergui plays host to many Muslim and 
pagan merchants from Bengal, Malacca, and Gujarat. 

Barbosa also reports on trade at Kedah, another western port of Siam south 
of Mergui, where pepper grows in abundance. He likewise notices that Siam 
controls two or three other ports along the Malay coast between Mergui and 
Malacca. Muslim merchants who want to trade at any of these ports are forced 
to come unarmed.i 52 clear from this remark and the confirmatory reports in 
other Portuguese sources that the Siamese authorities were determmed that 
the MusHm merchants should not have an opportunity to take over political 
control of the ports under Ayutha s jurisdiction as they had been doing in the 
archipelago. Still, it appears that they were permitted to trade and settle in 
Siam providmg that they did not become a political menace. 

Except for its frontier regions, Siam is mostly flat and this is especially true 
for the valley of the Menam. The people of Siam devote themselves primarily 
to agriculture and fishmg; consequently, food is abundant. Very few of the 
Siamese are craftsmen, and so the markets of the country are not thronged 
with foreign traders competmg to buy merchandise. The few native products 
which attract business origmate in Chiengmai. Silver comes from the Laos 
territories. Much of Siam’s trade with India is carried on through Martaban 
and other ports of the Bay of Bengal where Gujarati and other Muslim trades- 
men are freer from surveillance by the authorities. Part of Siam’s difficulty in 
participatmg in international trade apparently stems from the fact that Muslims 
are not welcome; Pires bluntly asserts that the Thai ‘‘do not like them.”^s3 
Hindus, and especially Chinese traders, are commonly received well, but nobody 
seems to make great profit from trading in central Siam. Six or sevenjunks from 
Siam carry goods to China annually. ^ 54 xhe gold from Pahang and the tin 
from Kedah were being funneled into Malacca by the time the Portuguese 
arrived there, and they tried to make certain that this movement would continue. 
Even though Siam was not commercially attractive, Portuguese traders con- 
tinued to go to the ports under Ayut’ia’s control, for, in the practical words of 
Pires, the Europeans “bear some things on account of profit . . . because other- 
wise there would be no trading.” ^5s 

The kmg of Siam, whose title is “Pcraia” {P'ra Chao, or Lord of All), ^56 jg 
reputedly very powerful, wealthy, and tolerant of all foreigners except the 
Muslims. Though he is formal with strangers, he is free and easy with his own 

On the cardboard type of paper used in Siam sec W, A. Graham, Siam (London, 1924), I, 285. 

Dames (ed ), op. at. (n 77), II, 164-65. 

^53 Cortesao (trans. and ed.), op. at. (n 46), I, 104 

^54 Ibid., p. 108. 

^55 Ibid. 

^36 Ibid , I, 109, for the taboo on the use of the king’s personal name and the various titles used by 
the common people to refer to “His Majesty” see H. G. Quaritch Wales, Siamese State Ceremonies, 
Their History and Function (London, 1931), pp 38-39. 
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subjects. 1 57 He rules justly, if absolutely, from his permanent capital m Ayut’ia. 
His harem mcludes more than five hundred women and he lives in sumptuous 
palaces surrounded by extensive orchards and gardens. ^58 He frequently goes 
to the hunt on horseback accompanied by many greyhounds and other dogs. ^59 
On the death of a king, the crown usually passes to a nephew, a son of the 
king’s sister, providing that he is acceptable; if not, conclaves are held to deter- 
mine which member of the royal family will succeed to the throne. Once a 
king is crowned, the lords follow his commands obediently and his ambassadors 
carry out his instructions to the letter. Like his brother monarch m Pegu, the 
king of Siam is partial to white elephants and will undergo the most severe 
trials to acquire as many of them as possible. 

The men of Siam have close-cropped hair and are tall, swarthy, peaceful, and 
temperate in eating and drinking like their neighbors m Pegu.^^^ As a rule 
they wear a sarong from the hips down but go naked above the waist. ^^5 in. 
their beliefs they resemble most of the other people of contmental southeast 
Asia, because they all allegedly derived their rehgious notions from the Chinese. 
They are generally very much involved m religion and build many magnificent 
temples, some of stone and lime, and others of brick and lime. To the Siamese, 
God, as the creator of Heaven and Earth, rewards virtue and pumshes sms. 
Each man on this earth has two conflicting spiritual advisers, one who protects 
his soul and the other who tempts it. Both inside and outside their temples, 
the Siamese build idols in human forms and dedicate them to those among the 
departed who have lived worthwhile lives. They do not worship these idols, 
but cherish them simply because they serve to keep green the memory of the 
individuals whom they represent. ^^5 

Notable among their numerous images is one in clay which is about 225 feet 
long and depicts a man lying asleep on some pillows. This holy image is 
called the ‘‘father of man,” possibly Buddha. They believe that he was sent 
directly from Heaven and was not created of man. The origmal of this reclining 
image is said to be the vital force which put certam men into the world who were 
martyred for the sake of God. The largest and oldest of the Siamese images is 


^57 Pires in Cortesao (trans. and ed.), op. at. (n. 46), 1 , 104. 

*58 Castanhcda m Azevedo (ed ), op. at (n 79). 157, this figure on the size of the royal harem is 

probably low. See Wales, op cit. (n. 156), pp. 47-50 

*59 Barbosa in Dames (ed ), op at. (n 77), II, 166-67. 

*60 Pires m Cortesao (trans. and ed ), op at. (n 46), I, 104, this seems to be utterly wrong, for most 
of the kings of the Ayut’ia dynasty were the sons of their predecessors See list in Philips, op cit. 
(n 139), p- 135 The succession law of 1360 provided that the eldest son of the queen has prece- 
dence over all other members of the royal family. See Wales, op at. (n. 156), p. 67. 

*6* Below, p. 548. 

*^2 Pires m Cortesao (trans. and ed.), op. at. (n. 46), I, 103-4. 

*63 Barbosa m Dames (ed.), op. cit. (n. 77), II, 166. 

*^^ For a discussion of Siamese temples and their properties, images, and shrines see Kenneth E. 
Wells, Thai Buddhism, Its Rites and Activittes (Bangkok, 1939). PP 23-38 

*<55 Barros m Cidade and Murias (eds ), op cit (n 39), III, 80 

*66 See Swecker, op cit (n ii), p. 83 For a discussion of this ancient artwork see Graham, op. cit. 
(n. 1 51), II, 156, 
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one cast in metal which is housed, in a temple in the city of Socotay (Suk~ 
hothai). This bronze image stands about sixty feet high. ^^7 Other idols are 
numerous and of various sizes, some of them no taller than a man. Their 
temples are large and next to them one often sees pyramid-hke structures 
(Prachedi stupas, or Buddhist relic shrines) topped by huge spires which are 
dedicated to the gods as ornaments. Ordinarily they are built of stone or 
brick and decorated with gilded wooden facings and moldings. The lower 
levels of these buildings are colorfully painted and at the tip of the spire, where 
the Portuguese usually put a weathercock on their churches, the Siamese hang a 
flat disc that looks like a hat around the edge of which they suspend many little 
bells which tinkle with the slightest movement of the air. 

The priests of these temples are respected and venerated, for in their way they 
are genuinely religious. They are so chaste that no female of any sort, even a 
nun, may enter their dormitories in the temple compound. Those who bring 
women in are punished by expulsion. They wear a habit of yellow cotton, the 
sacred color bemg yellow because of its similarity to gold. Like the habit of the 
Portuguese priest, these yellow robes are so long that they touch their ankles. 
The Siamese priests, unlike the Europeans, keep their right arm bare and across 
the left shoulder they drape a long strip of wide cloth which is held against the 
habit by a belt.^^^ It is this belt which indicates the order and rank of the wearer 
just as a vermilion mark indicates that a native of Malabar is a Brahman. Like 
the priests of Pegu, the Siamese shave their heads, go about shoeless, and carry a 
large paper fan to shade themselves from the tropical sun. They show great 
temperance m eating and drinking ; if a monk drinks wine he is stoned by his 
fellows for violatmg the rules. During the year they observe many fast days, 
especially at one particular period when the people flock to the temples to hear 
sermons as Cliristians do during Lent. Their special holidays take place both at 
the beginning of the new moon and when it is full ; on these occasions they pray 
in choirs by day and at certam hours during the night, 

All learning and tradition are in the hands of the priests. Aside from studying 
their religion, they devote themselves to investigating the revolutions of the 
Heavens and the planets as well as to problems of natural philosophy. In their 
cosmography they contend that a universal flood followed the creation and that 
this world will last for eight thousand years, six thousand of which have already 
passed. The end of this world will result from fire. Seven eyes will open in the 
sun, each one will successively dry up everything on land and sea. In the ashes 
left from the burning of the land, two eggs will remain, one male and one 

According to Campos {he at [n. 122], p. 12), this figure is probably called Phra Attaros and is 
not as tall as Barros says If a taller image existed at Sukhothai, it was probably destroyed in 1563 
when the Burmese sacked the city. 

For a description of the Prachedi (or cetiya) see Wells, op at. (n. 1 ( 54 ), p« 30, n. i. 

For a similar description see ibid., p. 154. 

^^70 A reference to the rainy season retreat during which time the people retreat into their temples. 
The retreat lasts for three months and begins in July a day after the full moon appears. Sec ibid , 
pp. 9 i“ 95 > where this period of fasting is also compared to Lent. 
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female. From these two eggs the world, will be reproduced. In this new world 
there will be no seas of salt water, but only rivers of clear, unbrackish water. 
These great rivers will make the earth so fertile that it will bring forth its 
bounty without man's labor. The human race will then be free to abandon 
itself to perpetual enjoyment. 

The priests hold classes for boys in the temples. At these sessions the boys 
learn something about the liberal arts and how to read and write. Along with 
the rites and ceremonies of their religion, they are taught the colloquial language 
(Thai) The sciences, however, are taught in an ancient language (Pah) which 
IS to them what Latin and Greek are to Europe. They write after our fashion 
from left to right. Though the Siamese possess many books, they are all in 
manuscript because, unlike the Chinese, they have not developed the art of 
printmg .^72 xhey are great believers in astrology and never act without con- 
sulting an oracle for the auspicious moment. They have no sundials, but rely on 
water clocks. Every hour they beat so hard on a kettle drum that the whole city 
resounds. With their astronomy and astrology, they mix heavy doses of geo- 
mancy and sorcery which they learn from the ‘‘Quelms" (Klmgs) of the 
Coromandel coast who are great adepts in these arts and highly esteemed in 
Siam for their mastery of them The Siamese year has twelve months; the New 
Year begins with the first moon of November. As we assign to each month a 
sign of the zodiac, they designate the month by the name of an animal: Novem- 
ber is the month of the rat, December the bull, January the tiger, February the 
hare, March the great snake (or dragon), April the little snake. May the horse, 
June the goat, July the monkey, August the cock, September the dog, and 
October the pig. Actually, Barros is badly mistaken m identifying these animal 
names with particular months. While he gives the correct names and in the 
right order, the animal names are actually used in the old Siamese system of 
datmg to stand for the individual years of a sub-cycle of twelve years m the 
normal sixty-year cycle. ^^3 

The Siamese ruler is the most absolute on earth, because he owns all the land 
in a kingdom where all the wealth is m the soil. The whole of Siam, Barros 
avers, is in effect a royal domain like the limited reguengo (crown land) of the 
Portuguese king. Every worker pays a share to the individual who possesses 
the right to the crown's land. The lords down to the “oya” {p'aya) level, as well 
as the officials and captams of the crown, are rewarded with gifts of land for 
their services. Such bequests are made mamly in return for military service, 
usually for a term of years, or for a lifetime, but never m perpetuity. All lords 
and officials must be prepared to give military service by participating them- 
selves and by providing horses and elephants for wartime needs. Whenever a 
vassal contributes to the royal army, an entry is made beside his name in the 


See Graham, op. cit, (n. 151), I, 265 for further discussion 
For a description of these manuscript books see ibid , pp 285-86 
*73 On the traditional system of dating see Phihps (ed.), op. at. (n. 139), pp. 128-29. 
*74 Cidade and Miirias (eds.), op. cit. (n. 39), III, 82. 
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official ledger -which is kept after the fashion of a chronicle so that all services 
may be remembered and justly rewarded. In addition to the levies which he 
raises by these means, the king has permanent garrisons stationed at the frontiers. 
Since the country is large and has many cities, the crown has no trouble in 
getting a large army together on short notice. The capital alone can readily 
furnish fifty thousand soldiers. If necessary, the king of Siam can raise soldiers in 
his vassal states, but ordmarily he avoids calling upon them because their forces 
might be too unreliable and because foreigners might thereby learn too much 
about Siam’s military system. 

In essence, Barros’ brief account of the interdependent social and military 
organization of Siam is in harmony with what is found in other sources. 
From the earliest records it is known that the ruler was sole owner of the king- 
dom and his subjects were chattels over whom the king had absolute control. 
In addition to the payment of an annual corvee, the principle of universal, 
obligatory military service for all able-bodied men was in force throughout 
Siamese history. Barros is almost certainly trying to describe the reformed 
version of this system which was put into effect beginning in 1518 by King 
Rama T’lbodi II. By its terms the whole kingdom was divided into military 
districts and every man upon reaching eighteen years of age was automatically 
enrolled on the military lists. This system with modifications remained in effect 
until 1899. 

Officials who hold land, according to Barros. ^76 required periodically to 
show their skill in arms at festivals which are held at intervals in Ayut’ia. One 
of the most celebrated of their pageants takes place on the Mcnam River, where 
over three thousand boats congregate and divide into two contingents to stage 
a race. Once the race is over, the two groups fight a battle reminiscent of the 
mock naval combats put on in ancient Rome.^^? Tournaments are also held on 
land between men mounted on horses and elephants, and between individuals 
who engage in duels with swords and lances. Persons condemned to death arc 
permitted to take part m these trials of strength and skill, and arc pardoned if 
they emerge victorious. When not fighting in war or in mock combat, the 
lords of Siam spend their time in pleasure and debauchery. They arc gourmands, 
very devoted to the fair sex, and zealous in guarding the women of their 
household. Like the men of Pegu, the Siamese arc said to insert bells in their 
sex organs to please the women. ^ 78 

The wars in which Siam became involved around mid-ccntury arc not re- 
ported on by the Portuguese chroniclers because their accounts end in about 
1540. The only European to write about them was Fernao Mendez Pinto. He 
was asked, shortly after he joined the Society of Jesus in 1554, to set down the 

"5 See Graham, op at. {n 151). I, 235-38. Wood. op. cit (n 132). pp 37, yy-ioo, and Iilandi.ird 
et al , op at (n. 142), p. 398 

Cidade and Munas (eds ), op at (n 39), III, 83. 

^77 Possibly a reference to the Kathma ceremonies described in Wales, op dL (n. 156) pp 200-12 

Barros m Cidade and Mdnas (eds), op, at (n 39). HI, 83-84, also sec Pircs in Cortesao (trans! 
and ed), op. at (n. 46), I, 104 See below, pp. 553-54, for details 
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recollections of his experiences in the East. In a letter written from Malacca on 
December 5 j i554> ^ into suinniarizes his memories. The following year this 
letter in a truncated and censored version appeared in Copia de unas Cartas 
published by the Jesuits at Coimbra Shortly thereafter it was translated into 
Italian and republished a number of times during the next decade.^^g xEe 
published portion deals mainly with Pegu, Siam, the Indochinese peninsula, 
and Japan, but the greatest detail is given on his experiences in Siam, probably 
in 1548-49- Thcnigh Pinto has often been called the Sinbad of Portugal because 
of his tall stones, enough solid data are included in this letter to make it worth 
analyzing. This is particularly true, not only because we have no other European 
materials which deal with the middle years of the century, but also because 
Pinto wrote this brief account just a few years following the events which he 
describes His famous Peregrinations, written in his old age in Europe and not 
published until 1613 , is the fanciful and unreliable narrative from which he gets 
his unsavory reputation. 

What follows IS extracted from those portions of his letter actually published 
and circulated in sixteenth-century Europe.^^^ Like Varthema, Pinto refers to 
Siam as '‘Sornao” as well as using the more familiar “Sion ' or Siam. Accord- 
ing to his own testimony, he was twice in Ayut'ia, which like Venice is a city of 
canals where gondola-hkc boats are common. He claims to have been told that 
the city has two hundred thousand boats, but is cautious enough to admit that 
he does not know whether this figure is correct or not. Nonetheless he goes on 
to report that he has seen the river packed solidly with boats for a distance of 
about three miles. On all the rivers roundabout the city there are floating 
markets where as many as five hundred to one thousand boats congregate. 

The king calls himself “Prccaosale” (P’ra Chao Chang Phenak or “Lord of 
the white Elephants”), which means, according to Pinto, the person second 

For the full text of ins letter sec Wicki (ed ), op at (n 80), III, 142-55 , and for a slightly different 
version see A. Silva Rego (cd,), Dommenta^ao pat a a htstorta das mtssoes do padroado portuguds do onente 
(Lisbon, 1949), V, 369-72 

For thoioughgoing and damaging critiques of this book see G Schurhammer, “Fernao 
Mendez Pinto und scine'Pcrgnna<,am’ Asia Maior, II (1926), 72-103, 196-267, and W. A R Wood, 
“Fernao Mendez Ihnto’s Account of Events in Siam,” in selected articles from the Journal of the Siam 
Society (Uangkok), VII (t9S9), 195-209 13 ut also notice that “the Siamese records for this period are so 
conflicting and obscure that it is almost impossible to check his [Pinto’s] details ” (Hall, op at [n 30], 
p . 3.10.) 

All references arc taken from Anton Eglaucr (trans), Die Missiomgeschichte spaterer Zeiten, 
Oder, gesammdte Briefe dvr kathohsihai Misswnare atis alien Theilcti der Welt . Der Brtefe aus Ostmdien 
(Aiisbuig, 1794), I, 245-57, this eighteenth-century compiler translated into German the truncated 
version generally cnculatcd m the sixteenth century from Diversi auisi patticolari dalV India di Portogallia 
rkevute di 1551 al 155^ dalli Padn della Compagma di Giesu (Venice, 1559) 

Gonti in the fifteenth century talks about “Cernove,” and the routier of Vasco da Gama’s 
voyage by Alvaro Velho refers to “Xarnauz.” In both these cases, and probably m Pinto’s as well, the 
authors seem to be using the term taught to them by Muslim sailors Sec Campos, loc. at (n. 122), 
p. 3, II. 6. It may well be dciivcd from the Persian name, Shahr-i~nao or “new city,” referring to 
Ayut’ia when it was founded in the fourteenth century See Wicki (ed ), op at. (n 80), III, 149, n 27. 

Eglauei (trans), op. cit, (n. 181), I, 248. 

*84 Cf. above, p. 526. 
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only to God himself. His palaces may never be visited by foreigners unless they 
are emissaries or slaves. Still, Pinto, who was neither emissary nor slave, claims 
to know something about them. On the outside the royal palaces arc covered 
with tm and on the mside with gold. The ruler sits in one of them on an elevated 
and splendid throne which is encircled by artistically decorated platforms or 
stages. The daughters of his great lords dance on one stage, their sons on another, 
and their wives on a third. Twice each year the king leaves his palace to show 
himself in the city. This is a sight worth seeing, because the king is accompanied 
by a huge procession of elephants and bodyguards as well as his wives and 
concubines. While the people of the city disport themselves, the king sits 
comfortably in his splendid chair perched on the back of an elephant throwing 

coins to the spectators. 

Pinto also describes a regal procession which he saw on the river at Ayut la, 
probably an event similar to the Thot Krathin pilgrimages still made annually by 
the king to the riverside wats (Buddhist temples) of modern Bangkok. The 
royal barges still in use are modeled on those of Ayut la, and Pinto s description 
of them in no way exaggerates the splendor of these magnificent craft. If 
anything, his word portrait is somewhat too restrained and unexcited to one 
who has seen the modern counterparts of these sleek vessels. He contends that 
they are much longer than a galley; the modern barges are about i6o feet long. 
He describes the royal barge as having a winged creature on it which looks like 
a siren, probably a reference to a towering figurehead on the prow representing 
a mythical animal. The stern he describes as being heavily gilded, and the rudder 
as being decorated with ornaments of great value. Twelve barges (probably 
guard-boats) precede the royal craft and twelve thrones of different kinds rest 
on each of them. While nobody sits on these thrones, the spectators make to 
them the same obeisances which they offer to the king. Over two hundred 
smaller boats surround the royal barge and these belong to the leading captains 
and lords of the realm. The rank of each of these lords is distinguished by the 
color of his barge and the costume worn by his steersman. A large ship with 
many youths and musicians aboard follows the royal barge and behind it throng 
the numerous crafts of all descriptions belonging to the spectators. 

On another occasion Pinto witnessed the ceremonial bathing of a white 
elephant, a creature held in great esteem because, he thinks, its kind is not found 
elsewhere in the world. This elephant is guided in a lavish procession to the 
river for his bath. The streets along the route which the procession follows arc 
washed and gaily decorated with banners. The white elephant is preceded 
through the city by i6o small horses native to the land and 83 other elephants in 

For a more recent description of the pageantry attending the king’s visit to a wat in the vicinity 
of the royal palace on the occasion of the Thot Krathin ceremony see Graham, op. at. (n. I5i)» 

243-45 

^®^Eglauer (trans), op at. (n 181), I, 24()*-5o; Graham, op at (n. I5x)» Ih 245-47, 

^87 Eglauer (trans ), op. at. (n 181), pp. 250-51 ; for a summary of the literature on the subject and 
a description of the great reception of the wlute elephant in Bangkok m 1927, sec Wales, op. cii. 
(n. 156), chap xxm. 
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rich coverings on which sit some of the leading dignitaries of the realm, 
behind it ride 30 or 40 great lords on elephants. The white elephant wears a saddle 
of golden cloth and a chain of sterling silver. Other silver chams are fitted 
around its chest and neck to make a harness Qn the bank of the river a 
tent is erected into which the elephant walks for its ceremonial washing. 
Though Pinto was not allowed to see the bathing rites, he was told that they 
were elaborate. The elephant is so highly revered that when he stops walkmg m 
a procession nobody else may move. Even the other elephants hesitate to 
approach too close to him. When he urinates, they hold a golden basm under 
him and with this water the greatest lords of the kmgdom wash their faces. ^ 89 
While some of Pinto’s facts may not have been entirely correct, he managed to 
convey through his vivid description of the bathing ceremony a bit of the 
adoration which the Siamese undoubtedly displayed for this sacred white 
elephant. 

The king of “Brama” (Burma or Toungoo) in an effort to become lord of 
the white elephant himself, decided, according to Pinto, to mvade Siam and 
take the elephant. This is certainly a reference to the expedition which 
Tabinshwehti of Pegu was preparing in the winter of 1547-48, one phase of 
which was to declare war by summoning the king at Ayut’ia to turn over the 
white elephant to him. Since no road large enough to accommodate a large 
army connected Pegu with Siam, Pinto asserts that the king of “Brama” with 
his force of 300,000 had to hack his way through the forests m order to reach 
Ayut’ia. Then the Burmese stormed the Siamese capital several times without 
taking it. In this fruitless campaign, he contends, the Burmese expended 120,000 
men and the Siamese losses amounted to 200,000, of whom some were killed 
and some taken m captivity back to Pegu. After livmg three years longer, the 
white elephant died amidst great lamentations. Ayut’ia went into official 
mourning for one month, Pinto was told by merchants who were there at the 
time, and the elephant was then burned on a pyre of costly, scented woods. 
Meanwhile another white elephant was captured in the mountains and wastes 
of “Innasanm” (Tenasserim) and was greeted in Siam with great thanksgivmg 
and festivity. While Pinto gives no dates for the siege of Ayut’ia, it is generally 
agreed to have taken place in 1549. His story of the capture of a white elephant 
in Tenasserim is confirmed by the Siamese annals.^^^ The rest of this account 
seems to do no violence to the facts as we know them from other sources. 

Cf, photograph of the white elephant of the sixth reign in tbtd , facing p. 275 

Lest this rite be thouglit of as merely imaginative, see Wales' {op at [n 156], p 279) testimony 
that he possesses a photograph *'of a Siamese woman suckling a young elephant, probably a white 
one." 

**>^Eglaucr (trans,), op at (n. 181), I, 251-52. 

For a description of Tabinshwehti ’s overland route from Moulmem to Ayut’ia see G E 
Harvey, History of Burma Jrom the Barlmt Times to lo March^ 1824 . (London, 1925), p 159. In the 
Peregrinations Pinto greatly exaggerates the numbers involved, among other tilings he gives Tabm- 
sliwchti an army of 800,000 men. See for comment Wood, loc. at (n 180), p 206. 

Frankfurter, ‘‘Events m Ayuddhya," m the compilation commemorating the fiftieth 
anmversary of the Journal oj the Siam Society (Bangkok), I, 54 
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The ruler of Siam interferes with nobody s religious beliefs, for he claims to 
be only the master of men’s bodies not their souls Consequently, he forces 
neither the heathens nor the Moors to accept one faith or another but is tolerant 
of all beliefs. And Siam, as Pinto saw it, was a nation full of believers in many 
strange gods and spirits. He tells about an esteemed idol who sits constantly 
before a banquet table withjaws open and is served by forty or fifty old women 
This figure is called the god of the enlargement of the stomach because they can 
think of no more honorable name for him. The people also worship the ele- 
ments when a person dies who believes in the efficacy of water, they throw 
him naked mto the river; if in fire, they cremate him, if m earth, they bury 
him; if in the air, they expose his body on a wooden frame near the river where 
the vultures and other birds of the air can eat him Every year at the end of 
the winter, the king bathes in the river to purify the water so that his subjects 
can drink it. An eclipse of the moon, which Pinto witnessed m Ayut’ia, is 
thought by the Siamese to be caused by a snake which tries to swallow the 
moon.^^s Xo force the snake to regurgitate the moon, the people shoot at the 
sky, pound on the gates of their houses, and yell at it from both land and water. 
When the Portuguese heard these thimderous noises, they thought a revolt had 
broken out in the city. Such stones are perfectly credible in light of the great 
concern which the Siamese people still have for spirits and natural phenomena. 

The Moors have seven mosques in the city of Ayut’ia which are presided 
over by Turkish and Arab priests. The capital has thirty thousand Moorish 
families, and the followers of Islam are so firmly entrenched that free propaga- 
tion of the Christian gospel will certainly be opposed by them. Frois m 1556 
writes a lament m which he claims that Muslim converts, when they assemble 
in Ayut’ia to hear the casizes speak, “keep their mouths open, fanning their 
mouths with their hands, saying that the air of those words entering their 
body will sanctify their hearts.” The king of Siam is so powerful that he will 
not formally receive an emissary from a foreign king who does not present him 
with appropriate presents as recognition of his greatness. Once an envoy has 
met this requirement, the king deferentially gives him a small golden cup and 
other presents. Though he is genuinely a great lord and suzerain over many 
lesser prmces, the king of Siam is himself a vassal of China and each year sends 
a tribute-bearing mission to Canton. So you can see, i^mto informs his fellows 
m Portugal, what important gates Father Francis Xavier tried to open in his 
effort to penetrate China and to introduce Christianity there ^^7 While Pmto, 
in his letter of 1554, may have occasionally drawn on imagination when 

^® 3 Eglauer (trans), op. at (n 181), I, 253. 

On animism among the modern Siamese see Wales, op cit (n 156), pp, 301-2. 

195 Professor C. C Berg observes that this is a version of the Rahu story (explaining eclipses) still 
current in Sumatra, Java, and Bah 

196 To Portuguese Fathers (Malacca, November 19, 1556), in Wicki (ed.), op cit. (n. 80), III, 538. 

i 97 Egiauer (trans ), op at (n 181), I, 253-54 Shortly before his death, Xavier had conceived the 

idea of sailing to Siam to join the annual mission for Clnna and m that way gam entrance to the 
country See Schurhammer and Wicki (eds.), op. at (n. 93), 11 , 499 
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memory failed, there is nothing here which compares with the gross exaggera- 
tions and numerous fabrications contained in his Peregrinations. 

The wars of the later years of the sixteenth century between Siam and Pegu 
arc referred to occasionally m the narratives of the commercial agents, Fedrici, 
Balbi, and Fitch Bayin Naung, the ruler of Pegu, assembled a huge army of 
1,400,000 men and besieged the city of Ayut’ia for twenty-one months before 
taking It in 1567 ^^8 Sq reports Fedrici who was m Pegu six months after the 
king’s departure on this campaign and remained there long enough to see 
Baym Naung return in triumph to his capital. In this war the loss of life on both 
sides he tells us is high The army of Pegu required 500,000 new recruits as 
replacements for those killed before the walls of Ayut’ia. The capital of Siam 
never would have surrendered, in Fednci’s view, if its defenders had not been 
betrayed by one of their number who left a gate open through which the besieg- 
ers entered by night. The ruler of Ayut’ia, realizing that he had been betrayed, 
reportedly poisoned himself, his wives, and his children. Those people from 
the city who were not killed, or who had not fled to safer places, were carried 
back to Pegu along with all the loot that the elephants of Bayin Naung could 
manage to transport. 

As a consequence of the Burmese victory, the city of Ayut’ia was badly 
depopulated and reduced in status to a small and defenseless frontier town in 
vassalage to the mighty rulers of Pegu. In the reign of King Maha T’ammaraja 
(1569-90), Siam’s neighbors to the east, especially Cambodia, sought to take 
advantage of Ayut’ia’s plight by attacking it and by refusing to honor its 
traditional suzerainty. The undeniable threat from the east provided the 
Siamese with a splendid opportunity again to erect the fortifications of Ayut’ia 
without arousing the suspicions of the ruler of Pegu. The task of gradually 
rebuilding the state was left primarily in the hands of Prince Naresuen, who was 
allowed to return to Ayut’ia in 1571 from captivity m Burma. Over the next 
decade this prince readied the armies of Siam for the day when an opportunity 
would come to break the hold of Pegu. The death of Bayin Naung m 1581 
and the succession struggle at Pegu preceding the assumption of power by 
Nanda Bayin (reigned 1581-99) gave Naresuen precisely the opening he had 
been hoping for. 

Gasparo Balbi, who kept a notably accurate diary of his activities in the East, 
reports that Nanda Baym returned to Pegu on July I4N583» from his campaign 
against Ava only to learn that in his absence a Siamese contmgent had arrived 
in Pegu under Naresuen to support their overlord but had returned home 
rather than going on to Ava. The king of Siam thereafter contended that 
Naresuen had been ignobly turned away by a slave of Nanda Baym. After 


*98 Translated in Purchas (ed.), op. cit (n 16), X, iio-ii This date is incorrect by two years. Both 
the Siamese and Burmese annals put It in 1569. See Harvey, op. aif (n i9i)»P 169, and Wood, op cit 

(n. 132), p. 123-24. 

King Mahin, according to other reports, died while being taken as a captive to Burma Wood, 
op. at (n. 132), pp. 124-25. 
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being so insulted, lie felt that he could no longer recognize the suzerainty of 
Pegu.^oo An expeditionary force under the “great Brama” (the Yiwaraja, or 
crown prince) then undertook a new and costly campaign against Siam late in 
1583. Though Ayut’ia was besieged, its new defenses thwarted the Burmese in- 
vaders. The only concession which King Maha T’ammaraja was willing to give 
was the vow that he would acknowledge Nanda Bayin’s suzerainty if he would 
personally come to the front to accept homage. The Siamese king, who ab- 
solutely refused to pay homage to an inferior representative of Burma, was told 
that he would eventually have to acknowledge his vassalage before Nanda 
Bayin’s lowest slave. 

When Ralph Fitch was m Pegu {ca. 1586), the war with Siam was still in 
progress and he reports that Nanda Bayin himself led an expeditionary force 
of three hundred thousand men and five thousand elephants agamst Ayutha.^o^ 
The following year, Fitch made a side journey to “Jamahey” (Chiengmai) in 
the country of the “Langeiannes’’ (Lan-nas) who are called “Jangomes’’ 
(Yun?).^°3 On a twenty-five-day trip to the northeast of Pegu, Fitch reports 
passing through “many fruitful and pleasant Countries’’ studded with poor 
houses constructed of canes and covered with straw. The city of Chiengmai, 
long contested by both Burma and Siam and fairly independent of both, is 
described as a pleasant and large town with wide streets and stone houses. Its 
men are “very well set and strong” and its women are much fairer than those of 
Pegu. They have no wheat, but seem to subsist mainly on rice and fruits. Copper 
and benzoin are found here in abundance, and Chiengmai is a great trading 
center for musk, gold, silver, and the products of China. Indeed, many Chinese 
merchants are to be seen in the marts of Chiengmai. The rites and customs of 
Chiengmai, such as public cremations, seem to be similar to those practiced in 
Burma and Siam.^°^ 

While merchants based on Pegu seem to have had relatively few difficulties 
moving about, the Christian missionaries who tried to penetrate into Siam 
through Ayut’ia had many bitter experiences. Pinto’s prognostications about 
hardships for those carrying the gospel into Siam are borne out by the experiences 
of the Christian missionaries who actually tried to work there. The earliest 
missionaries to attempt the penetration of Siam were the Dominicans who had 
founded their first cloisters in India during 1548-49 and had then sent Caspar da 
Cruz on a reconnaissance mission to southeast Asia.^^s it was Friar Fernando dc 
S. Maria, General-Vicar of Goa, who sent two Dominicans to Siam in 1567 
while he was making a visitation in Malacca. After a voyage of one month from 


200 Naresuen actually took advantage of Nanda Bayin’s absence to attack Mouhnem and Martaban 
and to carry off some of their inhabitants. Sec Hall, op. cit (n. 30), p. 219. 

Balbi in Purchas (ed ), op. at, (n. 16), X, i62~<53. 

Fitch m ibid , p 819 

203 Chiengmai was also called the Yun kingdom of Lan-na. See Briggs, he. at. (n. 135), p. 73. 
Fitch m Purchas (ed ), op at (n. 16), X, 194-9(5. 

205 Benno Biermann, O. P-, “Die Missionen der portugiesischen Domimkaner im Hintenndicn/’ 
Zeitschrijt Jur Missionsmssenschaft und Religionswissenschajt, XXI (1931), 306-7. 
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Malacca, Friars Jeronimo da Cruz and Sebastiao da Canto arrived in Ayut’ia. 
The Portuguese merchants, who escorted them there and at whose behest 
they had probably been sent, had prepared the ground for them in the Siamese 
capital. They were received by the Siamese with the greatest kindness and given 
a fitting house m the best quarter of the city. While the Buddhist monks and 
laity came along with the Portuguese to hear their sermons, the Muslims 
allegedly plotted to take their lives. In a fracas between some Portuguese and 
Muslim traders, Jeronimo was killed by the thrust of a spear and Sebastiao 
wounded by a stone which hit him. The leading Siamese nobles apologized to 
Sebastiao for the incident, and the king, Maha Chakrap at, punished the guilty 
by having them trampled to death by elephants. The king graciously received 
Sebastiao m audience and asked him not to leave the country without permission. 
Sebastiao later returned to Malacca to recruit two additional missionaries 
with the king’s permission. 

It seemed at this point that the Christian enterprise, enjoying royal favor in 
Siam, was off to a good start. But all three of the Dominicans who worked there 
were killed when the Burmese captured Ayut’ia in 1569. Subsequently, other 
Dominicans were sent to Siam but they were all caught up in the whirlwind of 
the wars then going on and were fortunate when they escaped with their 
hves.^®^ After the Portuguese Dominicans turned their efforts to more peaceful 
areas, Spanish Franciscans from the Philippines made an effort of their own m 
1583-84. While they received a warm reception in Ayut’ia both from the 
Portuguese and the Siamese, the outbreak of war between Burma and Siam in 
1584 rendered their efforts fruitless. Other Spanish missionaries from the Philip- 
pines, both Franciscans and Dominicans, were caught up in the wars between 
Cambodia and Siam around 1594 and were generally lucky if they survived the 
experience. At Manila, meanwhile, both the civil and religious authorities 
were urging Philip II to take advantage of the war-torn conditions in Siam and 
Indochina to outfit a military expedition for the purpose of gainmg a foothold 
on the Asiatic continent in one or another of these places. Siam, it was estimated 
by one overly optimistic hotblood, could be conquered and held by one 
thousand mcn.^‘^^ In Europe, the Spanish Jesuit, Guzman, described Siam as a 
trouble spot where little could be hoped for from peaceful missionary activity.^o^ 
In the sixteenth century the Christian mission had little but grief to record for 
the sporadic efforts made by its emissaries to Siam. 

From the European sources it was possible even in the sixteenth century to 
obtain a sense of the importance of Siam in southeast Asia and the changing 
character of its role in the affairs of the region. The Portuguese writers are all 


Ibid.^ pp. 319-21. 

£. Lcinmcin, O. F M,, Geschichte der Franziskanermissionen (Munster, I 939 )» P- 109 Also see 

below, pp, 56H-69. 

^08 Gregorio F. Zaidc, llte Philtppims Since Pre-Spanish Times (Manila, 1949), PP- 280-81. 

209 Op. ciL (n. 44), I, 173-75- 
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agreed on the great strength and wide influence of the Ayut ia monarchy m the 
first half of the century. They also bring out the complicated character of Siam’s 
vassal relationships and the sketchiness of its political boundaries. There can be 
no question, however, about the authority which Siam maintained before the 
defeat of 1569 over the ports between Malacca and Martaban on both sides of 
the Malay Penmsula. It also may be mferred from these sources that most of 
Siam’s trade with the nations to the west was carried on in the ports facing on 
the Bay of Bengal rather than in Ayut’ia itself Such an orientation of trade was 
probably the natural result of Malacca’s earlier refusal to respect the suzerainty 
of Ayut’ia and the consequent departure from Malacca of the Siamese 
traders. 

Merchants from all the surroundmg countries certainly called at Ayut’ia 
itself The Muslim traders, however, clearly had to respect the wishes of the 
Siamese authorities and to live there on Siam’s terms. These were not harsh 
conditions, according to the Portuguese, for the kmgs of Ayut’ia were tolerant 
of all different faiths even though theyjealously guarded their political authority. 
In fact, the entire administrative, social, economic, and military life of the state, 
as it was understood by the Europeans, clearly centered in the person and 
authority of the king. They even bring out that land grants were never made in 
perpetuity and that service to the crown was the sole basis for all awards of 
land. 

The Europeans also emphasize strongly the surface aspects of Buddhism with 
its countless temples, monks, and statues. The festivals, especially those involving 
boat processions on the Menam River, catch their fancy in particular. Barros 
takes more than a passing mterest in Buddhist learning, education, and popular 
cosmology, even though he is sometimes misinformed or confused on details. 
The firsthand observers, such as Pinto and Fitch, freely cite figures on the size of 
armies, military losses, and population. Most of these figures appear in round 
numbers and are clearly intended to convey little more than the author’s 
general impression of the numbers mvolved. But, perhaps in an effort to impress 
his religious superiors in the Jesuit order, Pinto becomes more precise and 
mentions, for example, that eighty-three (no more or fewer) elephants marched 
in a procession. Such calculated exactitude on minor and unimportant figures 
weakens rather than strengthens confidence in his honesty. But, even with this 
qualification, it is impossible to dismiss Pinto completely. His letter from Malacca 
is an important primary source for those trying to reconstruct a period of 
Siamese history which is notably deficient in all kinds of extant written records. 
On the wars between Pegu and Siam in the latter half of the century the writings 
of Pinto and the commercial interlopers provide helpful data to supplement and 
amplify the native accounts. While the European writers were often guilty of 
acceptmg legend and rumor as fact, they arc generally no more gullible than 
the native annalists. 
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Burma 

Very little is known about Burma’s history before a great Buddhist state was 
founded at Pagan in 1044 A Burmese inscriptions and chronicles, which 
only began to be compiled systematically in the eighteenth century, depend 
upon earlier writings of uncertain authority and preserve numerous stories 
from the oral tradition.^^^ Much of the country’s earlier history has conse- 
quently had to be reconstructed from Chmese travel accounts and annals, 
Siamese chronicles, Arabic histones, and European materials. The maps in 
Ptolemy’s Geographta (probably from the thirteenth century) show Burma’s 
coastline in a sketch which is roughly correct. The Arabian geographers, whose 
information likewise came mainly from traders, were not much better mformed 
than the cartographers who prepared the Ptolemaic maps.^^^ Marco Polo, who 
IS responsible for so many ‘‘firsts,” was the first writer to make Europe aware of 
Burma’s existence by his graphic description of the Mongol invasion of 1277, 
the initial step in bringing about the collapse of the Pagan empire a decade later. 

With the eclipse of Pagan, Burma split into numerous prmcipalities which 
were generally under the control of Shan princelings It was only in the fifteenth 
century that three of these states gradually became focal pomts of political 
power: Ava in the Irrawaddy Valley, Toungoo on the upper Sittang River, 
and Pegu m the delta of the Sittang River. It was this situation which those 
Europeans met who visited Burma m the fifteenth century. Conti stopped at 
Tcnasscrim, Arakan, Ava, and Pegu, and he comments on a few of his experi- 
ences in these places. ^^3 Santo Stefano, who stayed in Pegu for eighteen months 
in 1496-97, describes its ruler, Binnyaran II (reigned 1492-1526) as a rich 
idolater who was then engaged m war with Ava.^^^ Most of the sixteenth- 
century writers likewise begin their discussions of Burma with reference to 
conditions in Pegu and the southern part of the country. 

Portugal’s relations with Pegu were generally friendly until the last years of 
the sixteenth century. At Malacca, in 1511 the merchants from Pegu had been 
the first to surrender to Albuquerque. He permitted them to leave for home 
freely and to take their possessions with them.^^s in response to Albuquerque’s 
emissary to Pegu, Binnyaran II sent an envoy to the conqueror at Cochm m 
1514. Five years later the Portuguese signed a commercial treaty with Pegu 
and set up a factory at Martaban The name “Pegu” first appeared on a European 

For a summary of what is known see Hall, op at (n 30), pp 119-24 

An evaluation of these chronicles as sources is given by U Tet Htoot, “The Nature of the 
Burmese Chronicles,” in Hall (ed.), op. at (n 8), pp. 50-54- 

Hall op at (n. 18), p. 10. 

*’'3 Ma]or (ed ), op at (n. 31), Pt. IV, pp lo-ii 

Ibtd.y p. 6 For a few critical comments on these accounts see John C Furmvall, “Europeans m 
Burma of the Fifteenth Century,” Journal of the Burma Research Society {Rangoon) ^ XXIX (1939), 

236-49. 

F C Danvers, The Portuguese in India (London, 1894), I, 238. 
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world chart in the Lopo Homem-Remels atlas compiled in 1519.^16 In 1539, a 
Portuguese trading fleet from India helped Pegu to no avail in its losing war 
against Toungoo. With the capture of Pegu by the Burmans, the Mon kingdom 
came to an end and henceforward the new Toungoo dynasty aimed to unite 
the three kingdoms under its rule. While the Portuguese still visited Pegu and 
talk about it as such, they are really alluding after 1540 to a relatively united 
Burmese state under the Toungoos The war between Burma and Siam which 
commenced in 1548 found Portuguese condottieri fighting on both sides Many 
of these military adventurers were settled in lower Burma and Arakan and they 
continued throughout the century to live and work there. Around 1560 the 
Portuguese were permitted to build a fortress at Syriam, a port of Pegu. One 
of the Portuguese settlers in lower Burma, Felipe de Brito, soon acquired 
grandiose ambitions and tried imsuccessfully near the end of the century with 
help from the Portuguese in Goa and the kings of Arakan to transform the fort 
at Syriam into the base for a Portuguese colony. Almost a full century of good 
relations with Burma was brought to an end by this act, and hostilities followed. 
A consequence of the previous era of good relations was the acquisition of 
substantial information in Europe on events in Burma and continental southeast 
Asia. 

Though Burma was not a leading international entrepot, the sixteenth- 
century accounts of it are much more detailed and informative than those on the 
great islands of the archipelago. Besides a few missionary letters, ten substantial 
accounts were published in Europe between 1510 and 1599 — by Varthema, 
Pires, Barbosa, Castanheda, Barros, Fedrici, Maffei, Balbi, Fitch, and Linschoten. 
Of these authors the only ones who wrote from personal experience were 
Varthema (possibly), Castanheda (possibly), Fedrici, Balbi, and Fitch. Even 
though none of the Portuguese writers (Castanheda possibly excepted) appears 
to have been on the scene, they are surprisingly well informed on local aiffairs 
and social customs. The fullest and best descriptions are given by Pires, Castan- 
heda, Barros, and Fedrici. But most of the other writers have additional in- 
formation to contribute of the kind which vitally enriches our knowledge. 
Those who wrote from their experiences with Peguans in India or Malacca 
(Pires, Barbosa, and Castanheda) would probably all agree with Linschoten, 
who argues that what he writes is true ‘Tor I doe not onely knowe it by 
the dayly trafficking of the Portingalles out of India thether, but also by the 
Peguans themselves, whereof many dwell in India, some of them being 
Christians. . . .”^^7 

In the period before 1540 the kingdom of Pegu, which the natives themselves 
call “Bagou,”^^® is described as being bounded on the west by the sea and 


Corteslo and Teixeira da Mota, op cit (n. 2), I, 56-57 

217 Burnell and Tiele (eds), op. cit (n 25), I, 100 

218 Barros in Cidade and Mdrias (eds ), op at (n 39), III, 128. The Burmese is Ba^ 6 , the Portuguese 
“Pegu” IS derived from the Malay, Paigu See H Yule and A. C Burnell, Hobson-Jobson. Being a 
Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases . . . (London, 1886), p. 525 
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Arakan and on the east by the kingdoms of ‘‘Brema’’ (Burma or Toungoo) 
and Dava (Ava).^^^ Arakan lies between Bengal and Pegu, faces toward the 
Bay of Bengal, and conducts most of its trade through the port of Myohuang.^^o 
War IS often fought between Arakan and Pegu, but Pegu cannot readily defeat 
and occupy Arakan because of the high, wooded mountains (Arakan Yoma) 
which divide the two places. The territory of Pegu commences at a point 
near Cape Negrais which is about 120 leagues (480 miles) southward down the 
coast from Chittagong, the great port of call for the Portuguese which was 
constantly being vied over by the rulers of Bengal and Arakan.222 xhe coastlme 
of Pegu stretches through only four degrees of latitude (or 276 miles at 69 miles 
per degree), but it is much longer than this would suggest smce it has many 
twists, turns, and deep indentations. ^^3 The littoral of Pegu is flat and marshy 
and the deltas at the mouths of its prmcipal rivers are dotted with islands. The 
city of Pegu, from which the kmgdom derives its name, is located m the valley 
of the “Cosmi” (a branch of the Irrawaddy River), a full day’s journey upriver 
from the sea.^^^ It is served by three major ports in the delta of the river: 
“Copymy” or “Cosmin” (Bassein),225 “Dozo” (Dagon, the early name of 
Rangoon), and Martaban. In addition to these ports, Castanheda hsts the 
other towns known to him as “Dixara” (Henzada^),^^^ “Dala” (Dalla), and 
‘‘Siriao” (Syriam). Fedrici, who sailed from Chittag5ng to Tenasserim and 
then up the coast to Pegu, indicates that in his day Tavoy was the southernmost 
port within Pegu’s jurisdiction. Balbi lists the names of an additional number 
of smaller towns and villages which he passed through as he made his way m 
1583 across the delta through the Myaungmya creeks from ‘"Cosmin” (Bassem) 
to Pegu.^30 

The hot, moist climate of lower Burma and the abundance of water in the 
delta supplied by the periodic floods of the great rivers help to make Pegu a 
highly productive kingdom. In foodstuffs, such as rice, “it is more plenteous 

Castanhcda in Azcvcdo (ed ), op. cit (n. 79), III, 15, also see the political divisions of sixteenth- 
century Burma given by Barbosa m Dames (ed.), op. at. (n 77), II, 148-61 

220 Pires 111 CortesSo (trans and ed ), op at (n 46), I, 95--9<5 Barbosa (Dames [ed ], op at. [n 77], 
11, 150), on the contrary, claims that Arakan has no port. 

221 Cf. the statement in Harvey, op at (n. 191), p 137, which reads. “Shut off from Burma by a 
hill range, Arakan has a separate history, but it is the same m bnd.” 

222 Castanheda m Azevedo (ed.), op at (n. 79), III, 15. 

223 Barros in Cidade and Mdnas (cds.), op at (n 39), III, 128-29. Castanheda (in Azevedo [ed.], 
op cit [n. 79], III, 15) gives its coastlme as 50 leagues (200 miles) 

224 Barbosa (Dames [ed ], op. at. [n. 77], II, 153) places Pegu inland about seven leagues (28 
miles) from the sea on the branch “of another river, very great, which flows through this 
Kingdom. . . ” 

22s Probably a corruption of the old Pah name, Kusima, by winch the city now called Bassem 
(m Burmese, Pathein) was once known. See Philips (ed ), op. at (n. 139), p. 109 

226 CortesSo (ed. and trans ), op. cit. (n. 46), I, 97-98, n i. Pires {ibid., p. 99) calls Martaban a dan- 
gerous port, because of its rushing tides 

227 Azevedo (ed.), op at. (n. 79), III, 16. 

228 On the west bank at the bar of the Irrawaddy Paver to the north of Dalla. 

229 Translated m Purchas (ed.), op. cit. (n 16), X, 117. 

230 Ibid., pp. 152-53- 
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than Siam and [has] almost as much as Java.” Cattle, sheep, hogs, birds, and 
fish, both the fresh and salt water varieties, thrive in the delta. In the forests 
and mountains of the interior roam many elephants and horses as well as wild 
cattle, pigs, and sheep. Gold and precious stones, especially rubies, arc plentiful 
m the city of Pegu. Most of its gold supply is not from local deposits In the 
mountains east of Arakan, at a place called '‘Capclan” in the vicinity of Ava, 
rubies, sapphires, and spinels are mined The principal product of the country 
is lac, a resin which is produced by a tiny ant that lives there Many junks are 
constructed in the port of Rangoon because of the availability of wood.234 
The chief exports of Pegu are rice and lac, though it seems also to have had a 
reputation for preparing and sellmg loaf sugar, Cane sugar is grown in many 
places, but is mostly consumed domestically where it is used in cane form as food 
for humans and elephants and as outer coverings for temples and pagodes of 
earthen construction to protect them from the rains.^^^ Musk from the civet 
cat IS sent into Pegu from Ava. Martaban is renowned in trading circles for its 
glazed earthenware jars in which fruits, spices, water, and liquors are preserved 
and transported. 

On the political divisions of what we call Burma today, the European writers 
reflect in their narratives the changing conditions of the sixteenth century. 
Naturally the earlier authors know much more about Arakan and Pegu than the 
mterior states. Barbosa, however, begins his account with a brief description of 
“Berma” (Toungoo) even though he admits that he really knows very little 
about It since “there is no means of sailing thither.” reports on “the city 

and kingdom of Ava” in eastern Burma, particularly with reference to its 
precious stones and musk. Martaban he also treats separately but without 


^31 Pires in Cortesao (trans and ed ), op. cit (n 46), I, 97. 

232 References to these mountains occur repeatedly beginning with Varthema It is hard to know 
precisely what is meant by these vague indications, for the real location of ruby production tod«iy 
IS about seventy miles northeast of Mandalay See Yule and Burnell, op cit (n 218), pp 121-22 The 
mines are actually large, open pits from winch the “ruby-earth” is taken and the stones washed out 
Spinels and sapphires are found along with the rubies These stones and musk were apparently 
monopolized by the king of Ava for sale to foreigners until the king lost the mines to Pegu (Barbosa 
in Dames [ed ], op cit [n 77], II, 159-60) 

233 For references to lac in a host of Portuguese authors sec Dalgado, op cit (n 53), I, 501 -2 
Lac is actually the coloring matter exuded from the female of a scale insect {Cocats latca) and is found 
as a resinous incrustation on the twigs and young branches of various kinds of trees Sec Yule and 
Burnell, op. at. (n 218), pp. 380-81 Lac is the principal ingredient m scaling wax, the base of some 
varnishes, and a valuable dye The sixteenth-century writers are not always clear or m agreement on 
the details of lac production 

234 Pires in Cortesao (trans and ed ), op at. (n 46), I, 98. 

235 Barbosa in Dames (ed ), op. at (n 77), II, 153 , “ , for the sugar cane is cultivated to the north 
of Ava . and a very coarse article extracted from it, and made into flat cakes.” See John Jardme 
(ed ), The Burmese Empire a Hundred Years Ago as Described by Father Sangermano (Westminster, 1B93), 
p. 192 

236 See Fedrici m Purchas (ed ), op cit. (n 16), X, 133 

237 Martaban jars were used on Portuguese ships to carry water, oil, and wine Evidently the jars 
were also imported for domestic use m Portugal See Lmschoten m Bumcll and Tide (eds.), op at 
(n 25), I, loi 

238 Barbosa m Dames (ed ), op cit (n. 77), II, 149 
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indicating whether or not it is politically a part of his Pegu.^39 Barros brings out 
clearly that the divided condition of Burma underwent changes shortly after 
the Portuguese began to trade at Martaban in 1519 and after both Pires and 
Barbosa wrote their accounts. He tells about the wars between the '‘Bramas” 
(Burmans) of “Tanga” (Toungoo) and the incumbent ruling house of Pegu. He 
explains that even with Portuguese assistance the Mon forces were finally not 
able to repel the “Bramas” and that the city and dynasty fell in the face of their 
onslaughts. In Barros’ narrative, the king of Toungoo, Tabmshwehti (reigned 
153T-50), IS classified as being originally a vassal of the Wareru king. In 1539, 
the vassal revolted agamst his overlord, occupied the city of Pegu, killed off its 
leading officials, and made it his own capital. This ambitious usurper then 
extended his conquests to “Prom” (Prome), “Melitai” (unidentified), “Chalao” 
(Chalang?), “Bacao” (Bassem), “Mirandu” (unidentified), and “Ava” (Ava). 
After all these victories, the rebel ruler sought to extend his conquests mto Siam. 
But events turned against him, particularly as he lost many men in his early 
campaigns while traversing the mountamous, wooded terrain between his 
kingdom and Siam. He returned to Pegu defeated in his efforts to take Ayut’ia, 
but still in control of all Burma except Arakan,^"*-® It is for this reason that the 
later European writers, such as Linschoten,^^^ refer only to Arakan and Pegu 
in their discussions of Burma. In fact, it was during the mid-century wars 
between Pegu and Siam that Arakan began to be much more closely associated 
with the Portuguese, as its rulers derived great revenues from the traders at 
Chittagong, and began to act more independently. Still, when the Europeans 
write about Burma, they refer primarily to conditions in Pegu and lower 
Burma. 

Cesare Fedrici, the trading prospector from Venice, visited Pegu in 1569 and 
set down for posterity his impressions of the royal city after its conquest by the 
Toungoos. He describes it as being two cities, one old and one new. In the old 
city the marts stand where both foreign and native merchants do their trading 
and where they have a central warehouse made of brick.^^^ The new city, which 
was just being completed in 1569, is described as the administrative center of 
the kingdom; the royal palace and the residences of the nobles are built therein. 
While the old city is spread out over a great area, the new metropolis is depicted 
as a city planner’s dream: 

It IS a great Citic, very plame and flat, and foure square, walled round about, and with 
Ditches that compasse the Walls about with water, in which Ditches are many Crocodiles. 
It hath no Drawbridges, yet it hath twenty Gates, five for every square on the Walls, there 

=^39 pp 157-59; pircs divides his account into just three parts Arakan, Pegu, and Burma 

240 Cidade and Mdnas (cds ), op. cit (n 39), III, 129. He nowhere mentions the name of Tabin- 
shwchti, whom he considers a rebel On wars against Ayutha cf above, p 533 

241 Burnell and Tiele (eds.), op. cit (n 25), I, 97 

242 An eighteenth-century author, Sangermano, describing the cane and wood houses of the 
Burmese, remarks that it was then unlawful for the natives to use bricks “Such few brick buildings 
as do exist,’’ he asserts, “are used more as magazines than as dwelling-houses ” See Jardine (ed.), 
op cit (n. 23 s), p. 162. 
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arc many places made for Centinels to watch, made of Wood and covered or gilt with 
Gold, the Streets thereof are the fairest that I have seene, they are as straight as a line from 
one Gate to another, . . . and they are as broad as ten or twenty men may ride abreast in 
them . and these streets that be thwart are faire and large, these streets, both on the one 
side and the other, are planted at the doores of the Houses with Nut trees of India, which 
make a very commodious shadow, the House be made of wood, and covered with a kind 
of tiles m forme of Cups, very necessary for their use: the King’s Palace is in the middle 
of the Citie, made in forme of a walled Castle, with ditches full of water round about it, 
the Lodgmgs within are made of wood all over gilded, with fine pinacles and very 
costly worke, covered with plates of gold.^^^ 

While Balbi’s account follows this description in general, he places the royal 
palace and the residences of the nobles in the old city. Fitch, who obviously 
relies on Fedrici’s description of Pegu, likewise puts the court establishments in 
the new city.^^^^ The travelers’ descriptions of Pegu have particular importance, 
because it was systematically destroyed in 1600 by the Arakanese and the 
Siamese. The Jesuits have left some vivid word pictures of the misery which 
swept the delta in the wake of these invasions.^^s Again destroyed in the eight- 
eenth century, modern Pegu still retains traces of the old walls and moats, and 
the remams of the great pagodas and images, which graced the city during its 
golden age. 

The travelers of the late sixteenth century likewise comment on the leading 
features of some of the other delta towns. “Cosmin” (Bassein) still appears to be 
the port of Pegu^^^ most generally entered by those coming from Bengal. It 
takes ten days to sail through the waters of the delta from the bar at Cape 
Negrais to Pegu and three days from the bar to “Cosmin” (Bassein).^^^ On both 
sides of the waterways the banks are lined “with many great Villages which 
they call Cities.” ^^9 Qn these inland creeks many entire families live and earn 
their livings on boats. The territory around “Cosmin,” according to Balbi, is 
heavily wooded and frequented by hordes of wild animals ; the people of the 
town itself are not safe at night from attacks by tigers.^so q£ tigers 

their houses are built on stilts and are entered from the ground by long ladders. 
Still the town is attractive and the surrounding countryside produces an 
abundant supply of fruit.^si At Dalla there are large stables and training grounds 
for the royal elephants, since they catch many of the huge creatures 111 this part 
of the delta.2S2 ‘‘Dagon” (Rangoon), the main port of Pegu, is compared to 

243 Translation from Purclias (ed ), op at (n. 16), X, 120-21. 

Ibid , p 157. 

245 Letters of Pimenta and Boves as reprinted m tbid., pp 21 1, 216. 

246 See John Murray (pub ), A Handbook for Trauellers in India and Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon 
(London, 1949), pp. 691-92 

247 Purchas (ed), op, at. (n. 16), X, 129-30. 

248 / 6 ii,p 185 . 

249 Jbid , p 130. 

250 Ibtd., p 152. 

251 Fitch m tbid., p. 185 

252 Balbi m ibid , p. 153 , Fitch m tbid., p. 186. 
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Venice in some detail by Balbi;^53 its great staircases, tiger statues, temples and 
monasteries, open squares, huge bell, crowded marketplaces and a pagoda 
almost as high as the campanile of St. Mark all remmd the lonely Venetian of 
similar sights m his native city. At Syriam, a smaller port where the tidal 
waves (Maccareo) make the harbor dangerous, ships are to be seen from Mecca, 
Malacca, and Sumatra. Here, Balbi reports,^54 stand ruined walls and bulwarks 
which were destroyed in 1567 when Pegu invaded the city and subjected it to 
vassalage. The point of debarkation for the boats which ply the network of 
creeks from Bassein eastward is apparently at “Meccao” (unidentified). 
Here the merchants load their wares mto carts and wagons and get themselves 
into “delmgs” (hammocks) ^56 for the overland trek to Pegu. 

Pires and Fedrici both give excellent accounts of tradmg conditions in Pegu, 
though one is describing the situation while the country was still under its Mon 
rulers and the other relates the practices followed under the Toungoo dynasty. 
In the early sixteenth century each of the three major ports is administered by 
a “toledam” (governor), the chief of these bemg the governor of “Dagon’’ 
(Rangoon). ^57 Import duties amount to 12 per cent, but if any extraordinary- 
difficulty arises a present to the “toledam” evidently helps to clear it up.^ss 
The currency of Pegu is coins of copper, tm, and lead as well as small white 
cowries. 9 Gold has the same value in Pegu as it has in Malacca, and a great 
deal of silver is shipped from Pegu to Bengal because it is worth somewhat more 
there. Each year one ship from Gujarat sails to the ports of Martaban and 
Rangoon to exchange opium and cloth for the lac, precious stones, and silver 
available in Pegu. It should be remembered that when Pires wrote, thePortuguese 
had not yet established regular trading relations with Pegu, and so he must 
have received most of his mformation from the merchants domg business at 
Malacca. 

Fedrici advises his readers that the best commodities to sell in Pegu are 
the colorful textiles and yarns of St. Thomas (or Mylapore), the finer cloths of 
Bengal, opium from Cambay, and pepper from Sumatra. The larger vessels 
in his time apparently dock at ‘‘Cosmin” (Bassein) and the smaller ones at 
Martaban. Once the cargo is unloaded, the royal officials take responsibility for 
conveying it to the custom house in Pegu. The merchants receive permits from 

Ibid , pp. 1 5 3-54. Strangely enough, neither Fednci nor Fitch has anything to say about 
'‘Dagon ” 

pp 155-56. 

255 Sometimes written “Macao” or “Maccao”, see Yule and Burnell, op, at (n. 218), p. 402. On 
the 1692 map of Asia by Sanson, cartographer to King Loms XIV, a city named “Macaon” is shown 
on the coast on the southeast side of the Irrawaddy basin 

Derivation of word not known, it is possibly Persian See ibid., pp. 234-35. 

257 Pires in Cortesao (trans and ed.), op at (n. 46), I, 97~98. 

258 Ibid., p. 99. 

259 Actually Pires (ibid , p. 100) says that cowries were accepted only at Martaban and Arakan 
and that about 15,000 equaled one viss (the standard weight) in value. Contrast this to the flat state- 
ment by D G, E. Hall that cowrie shells “were never in use in Burma” (m Phihps [ed ], op. cit 
[n. 139], P II 5 )- 

260 Purchas (ed.), op. at (n. 16), X, 127-28. 
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the port authorities to proceed by themselves to Pegu. The customs inspection 
is very rigorous, and the officials watch especially for those who try to smuggle 
diamonds, pearls, and fine textiles mto the country. Once he and his wares have 
cleared the customs, the foreign trader ordinarily rents a house on a six months’ 
lease to which he takes his merchandise. Sales are made through eight royal 
brokers called “tareghe”^^^ who receive a commission of 2 per cent for their 
services. The broker assigned to a given merchant possesses exclusive rights of 
sale and gets his percentage whether or not he personally makes the sale. All 
goods are sold at the market price and the broker guarantees payment to the 
merchant if he, rather than the merchant, actually makes the sale. Private 
transactions are apparently possible, on a sale made directly by the merchant 
the broker still gets his fee and he is relieved of responsibility for guaranteeing 
payment. It is rare that merchandise is not paid for because the creditor has the 
right to imprison the debtor. Should payment still not be forthcoming, the 
creditor then has the right to sell the wives, children, and slaves of the individual 
in default. 

The only monies officially accepted in Pegu are copper and lead coins called 
“ganza.”^^^ The king does not mint them and every person has the right to 
make his own. Consequently, the foreign merchant is warned to be cautious 
about those which have too much lead in them to be acceptable. The wary 
merchant will see to it that the corns are weighed at each transaction by a public 
assayer to determine their worth in terms of 'Tyze” {viss). The assayer guarantees 
the value of the money which he has weighed by placing it into a sack to which 
he attaches his seal. For this service the merchant has to pay a regular monthly 
fee. While the heaviness of the money makes large transactions awkward, there 
is no question about its acceptability as payment for valuable purchases of gold, 
silver, rubies, lac, and rice.^^3 Gold and silver may not be used as mediums of 
exchange. 

Those who go to Pegu with the specific intention of buying jewels should 
plan to stay a full year in order to buy most advantageously during the off- 
seasons for trade. A plentiful supply of rubies and other jewels is marketed 
through brokers who administer the royal monopoly of the precious stones. 
The foreign merchant, even those who have no professional knowledge of 
gems, need not hesitate to approach one of these jewel brokers. They arc so 
determined to protect their reputations and the lucrative jewel trade of Pegu 
that they will go out of their way to treat prospective buyers fairly. The buyer 

Probably derived from the Telugu word, taraga (broker). See Yule and Burnell, op at (n. 218), 
p. 685. Cf the Cohong at Canton The brokerage practices described here remained m force long after 
the British occupation of Burma in the mneteenth century. See Hall, op. at (n 18), p 18, 

Malay, Gangsa meaning “bell-metal.’* See Yule and Burnell, op. at. (n. 218), p 278 Pircs 
(in Cortesao [trans. and ed ], op. at [n 46], I 99) remarks that the “Ganza” of Martaban are the most 
widely circulated coins. 

263 Fedrici m Purchas (ed ), op cit. (n. 16), X, 131-33 ; cf the statement m Harvey, op at (n 191), 
p 122 “There was no coinage, but goods were sometimes weighed zgsnnst ganza, an alloy of lead 
and brass which passed as currency either in odd lumps or in bars of specified weight stamped by 
merchants of repute but usually false.” 
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may take the rubies on approval for several days and have them appraised by 
disinterested parties. Still, when it comes to concluding a bargain, it is better 
for the buyer to have knowledge in jewels, by reason that it may ease the 
price. In settling on a price, the broker and the merchant do their bargainmg 
by touching hands under a cloth. The object m this method of bargaining is to 
keep the onlookers from knowing what is bemg asked and bid, and what price 
is finally agreed upon. 

The kings of Pegu, whether Wareru or Toungoo, excite the interest and 
admiration of the European travelers. Varthema, who visited there around 
1505, concludes that Binnyaran II, the Wareru king, though rich, powerful, 
and generous, does not enjoy “as great a reputation as the Kmg of Calicut.’’ 265 
In Varthema’s eyes he looks and acts like an oriental potentate for he wears 
rubies on his toes, gold bracelets on his arms and legs, and has a startling pro- 
pensity for giving lavish gifts A war was in progress between Pegu and Ava 
when Varthema was there, but Binnyaran still took time to give an audience 
to the Italian merchant, and to accept his strange gift of branches of coral. Pires 
reports that the king is always in residence in the city of Pegu and that he possesses 
large numbers of elephants. The king’s chief adviser is called the “cobrai,” who 
is “the captain and governor of the kingdom.” Subordmate to the “cobrai” 
are, in order of prestige, the “toledams” (governors) of Rangoon, Martaban, 
and “Cosmin.” Barbosa testifies that Bmnyaran is known as “the King of the 
White Elephant.” Castanheda observes that when the king and his sons 
travel about the city they are carried in splendid litters and followed by a vast 
multitude on foot. When the king and his court attend a boat festival, they 
watch the gay processions and races from a building in the middle of the river 
where the judging is done and the prizes awarded. Binnyaran is devoted to the 
hunt, especially for elephants, and reputedly is seldom at war with his neighbors. 
The chief lord of Pegu, presumably Pires’ “cobrai,” acts as godfather to the 
crown prince, and the chief lord’s wife performs as his nurse. The purpose of 
this arrangement is to keep the chief lord from trying to usurp the throne when 
the prince becomes king. While the king is constantly surrounded by nobles, he 
is particularly inclined to trust eunuchs from Bengal, who, consequently, often 
rise to high positions of power and influence. 

Barros, as discussed earlier, describes the overthrow of the Wareru dynasty 
of Pegu by the political machinations and military activities of Tabinshwehti, 
the ruler of Toungoo, and the establishment in 1539 of Tabinshwehti’ s capital 
at Pegu. It must therefore be remembered that the Europeans who write about 
the “kings of Pegu” on the basis of visits or reports made in the latter half of 

Fednci m Purchas (ed ), op. at (n 16), X, 135 
2*^5 Temple (ed,), op at (n. 5), pp 81-3 

266 Cortesao (trans and ed ), op at. (n 46), I, loi 

267 Dames (ed ), op at (n 77), II, 154-55 

Azevedo (ed ), op at (n 79), III, 19-20 On eimuchs m Bengal see above, p 416 Castanheda 
also observes that foreigners arc not permitted to nde m htters without royal permission 
269 Cf. above, p. 543. 
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the century are actually referring to rulers of the Toungoo dynasty. Fedrici 
visited Pegu on three different occasions between 1566 and 1578 in the time of 
Bayin Naung (reigned 1551-81), brother-in-law and successor of Tabinshwchti. 
Aside from describing the placement of the king’s palace in the new city,^7o 
Fedrici reports that within the royal enclosure four rare white elephants are 
kept. The foreign merchants are apparently required to pay a fee to help maintain 
the elephants, and, whether they cared to or not, the king commands that they 
view the elephants in their stalls at a designated visiting time. The king holds 
these white elephants in such high esteem that he would risk his whole kingdom 
to acquire any which might be held by another monarch.271 Bayin Naung 
allegedly possesses four thousand mature elephants who are trained for battle. 
Not far from the city itself he has a hunting palace which is located in a great 
forest. Fedrici then describes at some length how the huntsmen use female 
elephants to lure the wild bull elephants into the palace enclosure. Once the 
captive elephants are tamed, they are trained to fight and to carry “on their 
backes a Castle of wood” with four armed soldiers in it.^'^^ 

Bayin Naung has no naval establishment but his land force and wealth are so 
great that he “farre exceds the power of the great Turks. . . .” 2*73 He is reported 
to have twenty-six crowned kings as his vassals, ^^4 ^nd an army of i ,500,000 men 
at his command. 275 Jt is possible for this huge army to live off the land because 
the soldiers will eat anything from which they are able to get nutrition. The 
army is divided into corps of elephant and horse cavalry, as well as infantry 
units of riflemen and pikemen. Except for rifles and ordnance, the armor and 
weapons are mferior. The riflemen are good marksmen, because they are 
required to practice shooting every day. Nor does the king want for wealth. 
He has numerous warehouses full of gold and silver and this treasure is con- 
stantly being augmented. He also possesses a monopoly of the rubies and other 
precious stones.^^e j^^ar to the royal palace is a large court enclosing four gilded 
houses each of which contains numerous statues of fabulous value. When the 
wealthy potentate travels in procession through the city, he rides in a high, 
gilded coach covered by a canopy and pulled by sixteen horses. He has one 
principal wife and three hundred concubines by whom he reportedly has 

ninety children. ^^7 

^70 Cf. above, p. 543. 

271 Without doubt a reference to the war which Baym Naung fought against Ayut’ia m 1563-64, 
allegedly over white elephants See Harvey, op. cit (n 191), pp. 167-68. This was essentially a cere- 
monial gesture, like the solemn throwing down of the gauntlet in Europe, rather than the reason for 
war See Hall, op at (n 30), p. 214. 

272 Fedrici in Purchas (ed ), op at. (n. 16), X, 121-24. 273 p X25. 

274 Actually he governed only Pegu and the Talamg country himself. Vassal kings ruled at Toungoo, 
Pronie, Ava, and Chiengmai The “twenty-six crowned heads’* probably refer to the sawbwasr or 
the Shan chieftains Guzman {op. at [n 44], I, 171-73) comments on Bayin Naung’s conquests and 
lists twelve kingdoms which fell victim to him. 

275 This is a conceivable number because all Burmese as slaves of the ruler were liable to military 
service whenever needed. See Jardine (cd), op cit (n. 235), p. 97 

276 For confirmation see Sangermano in Jardine (ed.), op at. (n 235), p. 91. 

277 Fedrici m Purchas (ed ), op. at (n 16), X, 125-26. 
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In a great hall Bayin Naung holds court every day m the presence of his lords 
to hear the supplications of his subjects.278 The king sits on a high seat, his lords 
at a lower level, and the supplicants on the ground forty paces from the king. 
All supplicants, no matter what their rank or status, are equally entitled to a 
royal audience. It is required, however, that they appear in court with their 
petitions written out on a palm leaf. They are also expected to brmg a present, 
the value of which should correspond to the importance of the matter m question. 
The royal secretaries take the written petitions before the king and read them 
to him each in turn. If the king favors a petition, the supplicant is asked to 
turn his present over to the secretary. If the king disallows a petition, the suppli- 
cant is commanded to leave the royal presence and take his gift with 

him. ^79 

Balbi and Fitch were both in Pegu in the middle of the 1580’s during Nanda 
Bayin’s reign (1581-99). Though both copied from Fedrici some of their 
general comments about conditions in Pegu, they have statements to make 
about Its ruler which are independent and different. Nonetheless, Fitch’s 
dependence upon Fedrici ensnares him mto givmg a misleadmg account of 
the Pegu which he actually visited. For, the reign of Nanda Baym, m contrast 
to that of his father, was not one of glory and splendor but rather of defeat and 
decline. Balbi’s account agrees far more with the other sources on this reign. 
Of particular interest is the Venetian’s audience with Nanda Baym in 1583. 
Balbi, with his “nagirano” (interpreter), entered the courtyard to the sound of 
trumpets, knelt, bowed, and kissed the earth three times in front of the king 
and his “semini” (lords) and displayed some valuable emeralds which he had 
brought to Pegu for the king’s inspection. Evidently pleased with the emeralds, 
the king asked Balbi’s name, nationality, how long ago he had left his native 
country, and where he had gotten the emeralds. Upon leammg that both 
Balbi and the emeralds had come from Venice, he asked about its location and 
king. When told that Venice was a repubUc and had no kmg, the Burmese 
ruler was so astounded and amused that he laughed until he became speechless. 
After recovermg himself, Nanda Bayin inquired about the strength and military 
capabilities of Venice. Balbi assured him that Philip II, the most powerful 
ruler in Christendom, was an ally of Vemce, and that his native city feared 
nobody and sought friendship with all. In addition to issuing an order to his 
‘"Terreca” (treasury) to pay for the emeralds, the king gave him some presents 
and commanded that the “decacini” (customs) should not make Balbi pay 
duty. 28 1 

From Balbi’s account it can be gathered that the military might of Nanda 
Bayin seems less impressive than his father’s. In contrast to the four thousand 


278 Xhis IS a reference to the tribunal called the Hlut’-daip, the high court and council of the Burmese 
monarchy. See Jardine (ed ), op. at. (n. 235), p 8in. 

^79 Ibtd., pp 126-2'7 

From smim, the Taking word for lord. Harvey, op, cit. (n. 191), p. 178. 

Purchas (ed.), op. at. (n. 16), X, I 57 “ 59 * 
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elephants reportedly owned by his father, Nanda Bayin is said to have just 
eight hundred battle elephants. Though he has much artillery available, he lacks 
gunners who can handle it properly. Furthermore, in 1583, he was having deep 
trouble with the ruler of Ava who refused at the time of his coronation to pay 
homage or recognize his suzerainty Trade relations between Ava and Pegu 
were also halted as tension between the two states mounted. Suspecting that 
some of his own lords were conspiring with the king of Ava against him, 
Nanda Bayin issued an ola (a palm-leaf mandate) commanding that the alleged 
plotters and their families should be burned in a great public execution. Balbi 
describes with horror this mass execution of four thousand men, women, and 
children. Then the kmg quickly got together an army of three hundred thousand 
persons and threw up an encampment outside of the city. After surviving an 
attack of the smallpox, Nanda Bayin moved against Ava. When their forces met, 
the two rulers engaged in personal combat and the king of Pegu after a bitter 
struggle finally killed his opponent.^^^^ Upon the death of its king, the army of 
Ava was defeated, the city razed, and its inhabitants forced to flee in all directions. 
Hardly had Nanda Bayin returned to Pegu when the king of Ayut’ia raised the 
standard of revolt by letting him know that he would no longer be a vassal. ^^3 
Even in Pegu itself, fires suspiciously broke out which destroyed many houses. 
While the king sought out his enemies ruthlessly, the crown prince prevailed 
upon him to moderate his wrath. From his vivid depiction of these troubles, it 
can readily be seen that all was far from serene in Burma when Balbi was there 

(i583-86).284 

To Arakan,^^5 the only Burmese state to resist Pegu effectively throughout 
the century, scattered references appear frequently in the European sources. 
Conti disembarked at Arakan in the early fifteenth century and made his way 
overland to Ava. Joao de Silveira is the first Portuguese known to have gone 
into Arakan, and he arrived there in 1518. Subsequently, other Portuguese 
halted periodically along its coast to conduct trade, but not much business was 
carried on there since Chittag 5 ng and Pegu were much greater marts. Portu- 
guese often attacked the coastal towns of Arakan in reprisal to the raids which 
Arakanese pirates periodically made upon their ships going to the Ganges delta. 
European freebooters likewise descended upon its isolated, scattered, and lightly 
defended ports to pillage them. In the latter half of the sixteenth century the 
Arakanese and the Portuguese at Chittag 5 ng established a working alliance which 
enabled both of them to defy the Mughuls of Bengal and the Toungoos of 
Pegu. This co-operation enabled Arakan to tighten its control over Chittagong, 
which it had claimed as a vassal state since 1459, and to expand southeastward 

282 Apparently he was not actually killed on the spot, but died shortly thereafter while trying to 
rally his followers See Harvey, op. cit (n. 191), p. 180. 

283 Cf above, pp 535-36. 

284 Purchas (ed), op. at (n. 16), X, 159-64 For a few additional remarks sec the letter of Friar 
Peter of Lisbon (December 28, 1589) written from Cochin to Lisbon about his experiences m Pegu 
during 1586-87 (Hakluyt, op at [n 114], VI, 385-87). 

28s Portuguese variation, probably through Malay, of Rakhaing, the name used by the Arakanese. 
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against Pegu. It was the king of Arakan, Minyasagyi (reigned 1593-1612), who 
co-operated with Felipe de Brito in occupying, burning, and depopulating 
Pegu in 1599-1600.^^^ 

Barbosa has some interesting information about Arakan during the reign of 
Minyaza (1501-23), one of the kings of the Myohaung dynasty.^^'^ He reports 
that there are twelve cities of consequence m the kingdom, each of which is 
ruled over by a governor. Every year twelve newly born girls, “daughters of 
the noblest and fairest women that can be found,” are selected by the governors 
of each of the twelve cities to be brought up at the royal expense m a local 
palace maintained by the king. These girls are reared in luxury and taught to 
dance and sing. Each year twelve of those who have become twelve years of 
age are sent to the king at Myohaung. Here each is clothed in a white robe 
inscribed with her name. On the day of the girls’ interview with the king they 
sit in the sun from early in the mommg to noon until they get so warm that 
their white robes are wet with perspiration. They are then brought into a hall 
where the king is seated with the leading lords of the realm. Their wet robes are 
removed and given to the king who smells them each in turn. A robe which 
has an unsatisfactory scent is handed over to a lord of the realm along with the 
maiden whose name is written on it. The kmg keeps for himself those robes 
and girls whose scent meets with his approval. Thus, each year the king selects 
by smell those from a group of twelve maidens who will be added to his 
harem. This king is, of course, wealthy and a devotee of pleasure. 

Far more prosaic are the accounts given in Castanheda and Barros about the 
visits of Joao de Silveira to Arakan m 1517-18. On his way to Chittag 5 ng 
from Ceylon, Silveira made a brief stopover in the estuary of Arakan, thirty-five 
leagues (140 miles) south of Chittag 5 ng. At this time Arakan was m vassalage 
to Bengal and so the governor (“lascar”) of Chittagong was a Bengali rather 
than a dependent of the king of Arakan. Because his reception m Chittagdng 
was far from friendly, Silveira blockaded the port. But finally discouraged, he 
returned to the delta of the “river of Arakan” and conducted negotiations there. 
The king, whose capital was at Myohaung about fifteen leagues (60 miles) 
upriver ^90 from the estuary, sent an emissary to Silveira with friendly greetmgs, 
a ruby ring, and an invitation to visit the capital. Though the royal messenger 
tried to reassure Silveira that he would be received amicably, his experience at 


Harvey, op at. (n 191), pp. 137-41, 183 
Dames (ed ), op at (n 77), II, 151-52 

288 That palace women were selected by smell does not appear in the other sources It may well be 
one of those apocryphal stories told by sailors about little known places The repetition of the 
mystical number “twelve” also seems to strengthen the case for its being a tall tale. For analogous 
examples see John W Spellman, “The Symbohc Sigmficance of the Number Twelve in Ancient 
India,” Joimifl/ of Asian Studies, XXII (1962), 79-88 

289 Azevedo (ed.), op at (n 79), II, 445-47, Cidade and Murias (eds), op. cit. (n. 39), III, 
71-72. 

290 Barros m Cidade and Murias (eds ), op cit , p. 71 ; actually the modern town of Myohaung is 
fifty miles up the Kaladan and Lemro rivers, and it is serviced by the port of Akyab. The fact that the 
capital was so far upriver probably accounts for Barbosa’s assertion that Arakan had no port. 
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Chittag5ng apparently made him suspicious of treachery. After proceeding 
upriver a few miles, the Portuguese captain decided to abandon the project 
and turned his ships around and set sail for Ceylon. For a long time thereafter, 
the Portuguese officially expressed the feeling that the Arakanese are false and 
perfidious, and that they should have little to do with them. 

Fedrici,29i who writes about Arakan from what he heard m Chittag5ng, 
reports that in 1569 an Arakanese messenger was sent to the Portuguese captain 
in Chittagdng proffering friendship and inviting him to visit the capital of 
King Minsetya (reigned 1564-71). It is in this period that the Portuguese begin 
to combine forces with the seagoing Arakanese against Pegu and Bengal. 
Fedrici affirms that the ruler of Pegu is determined to subject Arakan to vassalage, 
but that he has no naval force with which to do it. The Arakanese, who arc 
able to equip for war as many as two hundred vessels, clearly can defend them- 
selves against an attack by sea. A land attack by Pegu is made precarious by the 
rugged terrain of the Arakan Yoma and by the sluices and moats protecting 
the city of Myohaung. Fitch, who traveled in eastern Bengal reports that the 
''Mogen” (Mugs)^^^ of “Recon ’ (Arakan) are constantly at war with “Tip- 
para” (Tippera) and that Chittagdng is frequently under the control of Arakan. ^93 
At this period (1580’s) it is most likely true, as it was not when the Portuguese 
first arrived there, that Chittagong was governed by a brother or clansman of 
the king of Arakan. 

The people of Burma are generally characterized as being tawny, stocky, 
and good-looking. The women are lighter in color than the men and possess 
beautiful figures. In shape, manners, and features both sexes resemble the 
Chinese; m color they are lighter than the Bengalis and darker than the Chinese. 
Among their qualities most frequently referred to are industriousness, honesty, 
peacefulness, and timidity in war. Those Peguans whom Pires saw in Malacca 
wear white cloths around their loins. The men gather the hair on the tops of 
their heads and tie it into place with a white piece of cloth. Their teeth arc 
black from chewing betel. The women of Pegu wear their hair following the 
Chinese fashion in a roll on the top of the head held together with golden pms. 
Linschoten includes pictures of Peguans in his work.^^s 

Many of the European authors (Castanheda is a notable exception) comment 
censoriously on Peguan customs. Although they are judged to be civilized in 
most ways, a number of the Europeans recoil in horror from their willingness 


Purchas (ed.), op ciL (n 16), X, 138 

A name commonly used by foreigners to refer to the natives of Arakan, particularly those who 
live on the borders of Bengal and in Chittagong. See Yule and Burnell, op at. (n 218), pp. 455-56. 

Purchas (ed.), op. at (n. 16), X, 183. 

294 Harvey, op. cit. (n 191), p. 141. 

295 Based largely on the descriptions by Castanheda (m Azcvedo [ed.], op. at. [n. 79], III, 16), 
Pires (in Cortesao [trans and ed ], op. cit [n. 46], I, 102-03), and Lmschotcn (m Burnell and Tide 
[eds.], op. cit [n. 25], I, loi). For a characterization written almost three hundred years later by 
Sangermano see Jardine (ed ), op at. (n. 191), p. 157 Sangermano^s description of physical features 
and dress agrees generally with the above, but his estimate of Burmese character is far lower. 
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to eat anything, including scorpions, serpents, and grass.^^^ The men of Pegu, 
accordmg to their wealth and social position, are reported by many of the 
sixteenth-century writers to msert little round bells into their sexual organ in 
the flesh of the foreskin. These bells, which are described as being the size of 
acorns or small plums, are made of gold, silver, or lead and the more expensive 
golden ones are said to have delightful “treble, contralto, and tenor tones.” 
The men of Pegu, Pires reports, are very popular with the ladies of Malacca, 
“the reason for this must be their sweet harmony.” The bells are reportedly 
the mvention of an early Burmese queen who wanted to enlarge the male 
sexual organ for the greater gratification of women and to break the Burmese 
men of their addiction to sodomy.^^s Barros, who cautiously admits that he is 
writing on the basis of what he has heard about local lore, links the introduction 
of these strange sexual practices m an unclear manner to a traditional story still 
current in the East, which alleges that the people of Pegu are descended from 
the marriage of a woman with a dog. This purportedly dates back to a time 
when a Chinese junk was shipwrecked on the coast and the sole survivors were 
a Chinese woman and a dog.^^^ Skeptical of this story himself, Barros gives an 
alternative explanation which is equally fanciful, though based on European 
traditions, to the effect that the Burmese are the descendants of expatriates from 
the Judea of King Solomon who fled eastward in search of the mythical kmgdom 
of Ophir.300 The only part of the native tradition which accords with modern 


296 See especially Fednci in Purchas, op. cit (n i6), X, 125, Sangermano also wntes (Jardine [ed ], 
op. cit. [n 235], p. 159) “Every herb and the leaves of every tree, provided they are not positively 
venemous, are used in these [common curry] dishes, and the very richest kind is that which contams 
the flesh of some ammal that has died 

297 Cortesao (trans. and ed ), op. at. (n. 46), I, 103. 

298 This report, so far as I can determine, first appears m Conti (Major, op at. [n 3 1], Pt IV, p 1 1) ; 
Barbosa (in Dames [ed ], op. cit. [n 77], 11, 154) and Pires (in Cortesao [trans and ed ], op. at. [n. 46], I, 
102) likewise write at some length about it. Pigafetta (in Robertson [ed ], op at. [n 136], II, 169) 
dwells on it at even greater length but refers it to Java. Oviedo (D Jose Amador de los Rios [ed ], 
Histona general y natural de las Indtas, islas y tterra-Jirme de mar oceano por . Gonzalo Fernandez de 
Ovtedo de Valdes [Madrid, 1852] Bk XX, chap, xxxv, p 105) writing on the basis of information given 
him by Urdaneta, refers it to Celebes. Barros (Cidade and Murias [eds], op at. [n 39]» III» 130) 
probably on the basis of Barbosa’s and Pires’ reports, likewise mentions it Linschoten (Burnell and 
Tiele [eds ], op cit. [n 25], I, 99-100) tells the same story and reports that he brought one of the bells 
home as a souvemr for his collector-friend. Dr Paludanus Fitch, who traveled both in Burma and 
Siam, reports that tins practice prevails among the men in both places (Purchas [ed ], op. at. [n 16], 
X, 1 96-97) Camoens and Garcia de Resende, the Portuguese poets, allude to this custom in their 
famous works Until about 1700 the European writers continue to comment on the prevalence of 
this custom in southeast Asia. Thereafter nothing is said about it, and no trace of the practice seems to 
remain today There seems to be hardly any doubt that it once existed, but has now died out. Also 
see H Yule, A Narrative of the Mission . . to the Court of Ava in 1855 (London, 1858), p. 208 n. 

299 Camoens m the Lustads (X, 122) writes m Burton’s translation. 

“Arracan-realm behold, behold the seat 
of Pegu peoples by a monster-brood, 
monsters that gendered meeting most unmeet 
of whelp and woman in the lonely wood.” 

Professor C C. Berg tells of having heard the same story himself m the twentieth century. 

390 Cidade and Murias (eds.), op at. (n 39), III, 130 
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scholarly theory is the remote association of the early Burmese people with 
China. 

The women of Burma reputedly go about in almost complete nudity to 
entice the men and to keep them away from homosexuals. Some of the 
Burmese sew together the sexual organ of their female children and it remains 
that way until they are married. Men of the upper classes often invite a 
friend or even a stranger to initiate their new wives into sexual activity. Mer- 
chants and other strangers who come to Pegu are given great hospitality. 
Accordmg to local custom, any visitor is said to have the right to choose one 
from a number of possible women to share his residence for the entire period of 
his stay m Pegu. He must, however, make a contract with her parents to pay 
for her, and must not see other women during the contract period. Once he 
leaves, the girl returns to her home and no stigma is attached to her name. She 
may thereafter marry without trouble into the best families in the land. Should 
the same merchant return and ask for her again, she is obliged to return to him 
and her husband is required to acquiesce. Since no shame is involved in this 
relationship for any of the parties concerned, she may without difficulty return 
to her husband after the merchant has departed. 303 
Even the urbane Barros (not to mention Maffei) is a bit shocked by the stories 
which come to his ears about the customs of Pegu. But he is willing to incor- 
porate these ‘nefarious abuses” into the Decadas as an example of what can 
happen in the absence of Christian belief. In his words, these people have “always 
been heathens and therefore under the influence of the devil.” 304 At the same 
time, the Portuguese official within Barros cannot help showing satisfaction that 
Pegu and the rest of continental southeast Asia have been so little infected by 
the virus of Islam. He is conscious that in religion (including temples, priests, 
and idols thereunder) the Peguan and the Siamese practices resemble each other. 

In December, 1554, Pinto wrote from Malacca to the fathers of Portugal that 
the city of Pegu is the Rome of its area.^os At the center of the city there is a 
huge temple {mrella) covered with gold to which people make pilgrimages. 3^6 
These heathens worship idols of various sizes, descriptions, and composition. 
Some are made of precious metals and “ganza”; some are of marvelous height 
and stand erect, while others are elaborately decorated but not so tall. Certain 
idols are designed to represent the supreme deity, while others arc statues of 
saints. In every habitation of the kingdom there are local idols and pagodas, 
and then there are those which are as famous in Asia as the pyramids of Egypt 
are in Europe. At Martaban there is a fabulous reclining idol which lies in the 

301 Lmsclioten m Burnell and Tiele (eds ), op at (n 25), I, 100. 

302 Both Fedrici and Lmschoten report this (tbid,, p 100, n i) and apparently there is no doubt 
that this and similar practices were followed in a number of Eastern countries. 

3<^3 ^ pp^ 98-99. 

3°4 Cidade and Murias (eds), op at. (n 39), III, 130, also Maffei, op at (n 98), p 288. 

3 osFemao Mendes Pinto to Fathers of Portugal (Malacca, December 5, 1554) in Wicki (ed.), 
op at. (n 80), in, 140-55 

30® Castanheda in Azevedo (ed ), op at. (n. 79), III, 17 
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midst of forty-eight stone pillows and is called the “god of sleep.” 207 At Pegu 
there is a gilded idol with a huge paunch who is the god of pregnant women and 
he is called Quiai Colompon” [Quiai is the Mon word meamng “holy”) 
which means, according to Pinto, the god of 104 gods. Near a town of which 
Castanheda does not know the name, there stands an important temple on a 
river bank close to the sea. This unnamed temple is served by fish who, it is said, 
never leave its vicinity. These fish are so tame, though they are of the size and 
appearance of sharks, that they will surface and open their mouths to be fed by 
any person who splashes his hand m the water and calls out a certain name.208 
Mariners who round Cape Negrais all look for a gilded pagoda which shines m 
the sun and can be seen for a long distance.^o^ in “Degu” (Rangoon) a pagoda 
stands which is so tall that it can be seen from a large part of the kmgdom and 
people from all over the land make pilgrimages to it on regular feast days.210 
Without question this is a reference to the majestic Shwe Dagon Pagoda about 
which Fitch admiringly writes: “It is the fairest place, as I suppose, that is m 
the world.” 21 1 The travelers also estimate that Pegu would have plenty of 
gold for commerce, if so much of it were not used in gildmg its innumerable 
pagodas, temples, and idols. 

In the vicinity of the pagodas are places of worship dedicated to idols and 
set aside for prayer. Nearby monasteries, usually built as pious works by the 
original founders, are constructed of gilded wood. Other buildmgs serve as 
repositories for religious statues, one of them housing more than 120,000 
images.2i2 Some religious houses are reserved for women who spend their 
time m praymg for the deceased donors of the monastic establishments. Priests, 
called “rolls,” 213 five cloistered lives in large monasteries which house three or 
four hundred men. Many of the religious establishments have large and small 
bells, some of the bells being larger than those at Santiago de Compostela m 
Galicia. 2 Some of the monasteries live on incomes left to them by their 

307 Letter from Malacca (1554) m Wicki (ed), op at (n 80), III, 147-48 Pmto gives detail on a 
number of gods and holy places 

308 Azevedo (ed ), op at (n. 79), III, 20. 

309 Balbi in Purchas (ed ), op at (n 16), X, 150, tins is the beautiful Hmawdin Pagoda which still 
stands as a landmark 

310 Castanlieda in Azevedo (ed ), op. at. (n 79), III, 17 

3 ” Purchas (ed ), op at (n. 16), X, 193 , for a description of it see Murray (pub ), op. at (n. 246), 
pp. 648-87 It has remained unchanged in size, height, and shape since 1564 

312 Castanheda m Azevedo (ed), op. at (n 79), III, 18. Pinto (in Wicki [ed ], op at [n 80], III, 
148) mentions a shrine of 110,000 images. 

313 Castanheda in Azevedo (ed ), op at (n 79), p 17 Often written “rauhm” by other Portuguese 
authors It is derived from the Pali and Burmese term, rahan, meaning “holy men ” See Dalgado, op. 
at (n 53), 11 , 251 The earliest reference to the “raulim” in a Jesuit letter is m one which was sent to 
Coimbra from Cochin m 1548 or 1549 The author received his information from a Portuguese who 
had twice visited Pegu See Wicki (ed ), op. at (n 80), I, 260 At this date there were also four students 
from Pegu in the College at Goa from whom the Jesuit writer also obtained information 

3^4 Castanheda in Azevedo (ed.), op at. (n 79), III, 17, Balbi (in Purchas [ed ], op at [n 16], X, 
155) tells of a mammoth bell at Rangoon which had an inscription on it that nobody, not even the 
Peguans, could decipher Such a bell with a Talaing inscription on it was possibly cast at the end of 
the thirteenth century. See Anon., “Talaing Inscription in a Bell Cast by Anauppet-lun Mrin,” 
Journal of the Burma Research Society^ XVIII (1928), 21. 
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founders; others are poor and their monks are forced to live from alms. The 
monks shave their heads and trim their beards by plucking hairs out of them. 
The tallipoies (mendicant priests)^ are said by Fitch to be of lower rank than the 
‘Tolls.’' Their dress consists of a brown cloth next to the body and an outer 
garment of yellow, both of which hang down one shoulder and are bound about 
them with a broad girdle. Around their necks suspended on a string they carry a 
piece of leather which they use to sit on. They wear no shoes or head covering, 
but carry a sombrero to protect themselves from the sun and rain.3i7 

To prepare for the priesthood, youths attend school until they are twenty 
years of age or more. Once their education is complete, they are taken before a 
“roll” who examines them many times and determmes if they are serious about 
renouncing their friends, the company of women, and are ready to assume the 
garb of a “tallipoie.” The “roll” being satisfied, the novice broadcasts his 
intention of renouncing the world by donning rich apparel and riding through 
the streets on a horse accompanied by pipers and drummers.^^s A few days later, 
he puts on the yellow garment of the “tallipoie” and is carried through the 
streets ui a litter procession to a tiny abode along the highway outside the city. 
There he takes up his begging vessel to go out and find his food. He is not 
permitted to ask for anythmg, but must live entirely upon what the people 
voluntarily hand out to him. Each time the new moon rises the people send rice 
and other provisions to thckiack (holy place) where the tallipoies assemble to have 
a feast.3i9 They fast for thirty days each year.^^o The only public services which 
they hold are sermons at which they preach against all abuses. Many people 
throng to hear them. Before entering the temple, the people wash their feet. 
Once mside, they raise their hands up to their heads as a salute first to the priest 
or priests and then to the sun. Thereafter they sit down with the others. The 
priest or priests are seated on their leather pads. These priests also assist in the 
ceremonies attending illness, marriage, and death. 

The priests of Burma also participate m political ceremonies. Though Barros 
seems to be the first to mention the following episode, the fullest description 
of it IS in Maffei’s work.^^i When, in 1519, Antonio Corr6a concluded at 

3^5 A word of obscure origin, but it seems to be a Burmese appellation for the priests of Talaing 
(the Mon people of lower Burma) See Dalgado, op. (n 53), 11 , 341-43, 

3 i 6 purchas (ed), op at (n. i( 5 ), X, 193. 

317 By sombrero, Fitch {ihid.) is probably referring to the palm-leaf fan which the priests arc 
obliged to carry when out-of-doors. For a more detailed and comprehensible description by Sangcr- 
mano see Jardme (ed.), op at (n 235), p. 114. 

318 Fitch in Purchas (ed.), op. at (n 16), X, 193 , almost the same description is given by Sangermano 
injardine (ed.), op at (n 235), p. 121. 

3^9 Fitch in Purchas (ed ), op cit. (n 16), X, 194. Actually they have festivals at the time of the full 
moon and fifteen days thereafter. Sec Jardme (ed), op at. (n. 191), p. 118. Pmto (in Silva Rego 
[ed.], op cit [n 179], V, 368) mentions a festival called “talanos’’ which is held for the seriously ill. 
Ktack IS the Talaing word winch means the Buddha’s place of residence. See R H , “Taking Place- 
Names in Burmese,** Journal of the Burma Research Society, XX (1930), 23. 

320 Castanheda m Azevedo (ed ), op cit. (n 79), III, 18, Sangermano makes it a fast of three months 
(Jardme [ed ], op. at [n. 235], p. 118) 

321 Op, cit. (n. 98), I, 280-81. 
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Martaban a commercial treaty with Pegu, the final ceremony was held in a 
large temple and attended by the dignitaries and priests of both Portugal and 
Pegu. The viceroy of Martaban, called the satrap or “saxmbelgan ’222 
Maffei, was accompamed to the meeting by one of the high “rolls” and a vast 
assemblage of the townspeople. As a prelude to the ceremonies of oath-taking, 
the “samibelgan” read aloud m his own language the terms of the treaty which 
were written on a golden plaque m both Portuguese and “Peguan.” Thereafter 
one of the Portuguese did likewise. Then the “roll” mtoned some texts from 
their writings, and burned some pieces of saffron-colored paper (a color which 
they consider holy) along with some odoriferous leaves. He then took the hands 
of the “samibelgan,” placed them on the ashes, and asked the viceroy questions 
which led him to swear that his kmg would live up to the conditions of the 
treaty with Portugal. This part of the ceremony was conducted with great 
solemnity as the crowd observed a respectful silence. 

Correa and the other Portuguese m attendance had quite a different attitude, 
the majority of them believing, when it came their turn, that a Christian could 
not validly swear to uphold obligations made to pagans. As part of what the 
Portuguese thought of as a farce, the chaplam of Correa’s vessel, attired m his 
surplice, brought to the ceremony, mstead of the Bible ordmarily used for 
swearing an oath, a beautifully boimd book of songs and moral platitudes. 
Correa in mockery opened the book at random and his hand accidentally fell 
on these words from the Holy Scriptures : “Vamtas vamtatum et omnia vanitas.” 
This chance encounter with the word of God forced him to regard the ceremony 
with respect and to recall that Heaven requires that oaths made to infidels and 
pagans shall be religiously kept. And so Correa, feehng bound to act in good 
faith, swore his oath on the book as if it were the Bible itself. While Maffei 
certainly is using this story to point out to his European audience the wondrous 
workings of the Christian God, it is particularly interestmg as an example of 
how the Portuguese sometimes thought about their obligations to pagan peoples 
and of how the church itself officially viewed such undertakings. 

The first European to gain any insight into the doctrines of the Buddhists of 
Burma was the Franciscan friar, Pierre Bonifer, a Frenchman and a doctor of 
the University of Pans. ^ ^3 while in India, Bonifer had probably been told, 
even as the Jesuits had earlier heard in Coimbra, that “if a father . . . were to go 
there [to Pegu] then all the people would become Christians.” 3^4 Along with 

322 An approximation of the Burmese title eqmvalent to viceroy. shin~bm-yin-hkan~mm. See 
Dalgado, op cit. (n. 53), 11 , 278. Barros (in Cidade and Murias [eds], op at [n 39], III, 131) gives 
this title m a somewhat clearer transhteration “sanubelagao.” Cf the title for governor (“toledam”) 
given by Pires (above, p 547). 

323 For a brief accoimt of his mission see A. Meersman, O F M , “The Franciscans in the Ancient 
Burmese Kingdoms of Ava and Pegu, 1557-1818,** Archivum franascamm histoncum, XXXI (1938), 
358, greater detail on both the mission and Buddhist doctrine as he understood it may be found m 
Malfei, op. at. (n. 98), II, 286-89 

324 From a letter dated Cochm (late 1547 or early 1548), probably written by Brother Adao 
Francisco, which relays some elementary detail on Burmese Buddhism based on what Brother 
Adao was told by a man in India who had twice visited Pegu. See Wicki (ed ), op. at. (n. 80), I, 260. 
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his companion, Friar Pedro Paschasius, Bonifer sailed from Mylapore to Pegu, 
probably in the fall of 1565.325 Bonifer remamed at Bassein for a time studying 
the Mon language, reading native books on the Buddhist faith, and tending to the 
religious needs of the Portuguese colony. Unfortunately for his evangelizing 
hopes, Bonifer arrived in Pegu when King Bayin Naung was encouraging a 
fervent Buddhist revival. This kmg’s vigor in battle was matched only by his 
great enthusiasm to be a model Buddhist ruler and he did all within his power 
to be so regarded throughout the Buddhist world. He built pagodas wherever 
his campaigns took Inm, distributed widely many copies of Pah texts, fed 
monks, and encouraged the collection and study of the dammathat (code of civil 
law). 3^6 He sent presents to the celebrated Tooth of Buddha shrine in Ceylon, 
and, when the tooth was confiscated by the Portuguese, he dispatched emissaries 
to Goa in 1560 m the vain hope of ransommg it. 327 He forbade the Muslims and 
Shan people within his dommions to kill sacrificial animals. And Father Bonifer, 
who disputed with some of the Buddhist priests of Pegu, was railed at as an 
impostor and a trouble-maker. Fmally, on the advice of his Portuguese friends 
who had heard threats made against him, Bomfer left Bassein in fear of his 
life. 

On the basis of the letters which Bomfer wrote to Europe, Maffei in 1588 was 
able to publish a summary of what he understood the beliefs of these Buddhists 
to be and to give a list of some of their religious terms. The best educated of the 
Burmese priests are said by the Jesmt scholar to hold the idea that there have 
been an infinite number of worlds which succeed one another throughout 
etermty.328 Each of these worlds possesses its own set of gods from the vast 
pantheon which the Burmese postulate. They believe that this present world 
must have had five gods, four of whom have long since departed and the fifth 
of whom died almost three thousand years ago. 3^9 xhis means that at present 
they are without a god; within an indefinite number of years, they believe, 
another god will appear whose death will be followed by a universal con- 
flagration from which a new world will emerge with its own new and particular 

3^5 While MafFei and Meersman (above, n. 323) place him m Pegu from 1557 to 1560, the basic 
extant letter on which we rely for information on his mission is dated from “Cosmm” (Bassein) on 
February 18, 1556 Frdis (in Wicki [ed.], op at [n 80], III, 364) writes from Malacca on December 15, 
1555, that he left “just now from Santo Thome ” He must have been there for a period before writing 
his letter, because it shows a degree of knowledge about Buddhism and the Mon language which 
probably would not have been acquired too readily m India For the text of his letter, see tbtd., 817-20. 
Bomfer includes the first list of Buddhist terms in the Mon language to reach Europe, as far as is now 
known. 

326 Hall, op ciL (n 30), p 216. The kings of Burma were traditionally looked upon as patrons and 
guardians of its Buddhist faith. Politically, the kings ordinarily cultivated good relations with the 
monks for they were “the real spokesmen of the people and the monasteries were the popular assem- 
blies . .” See Niharranyan Ray, An Introduction to the Study of Theravada Buddhum m Burma (Calcutta, 
1946), p 213 . 

327 See above, p 344. 

328 por confirmation see Sangermano in Jardine (ed.), op, cit. (n. 235), p 9 

329 According to information obtained by Sangermano {ibid, p 102) m 1763 from a celebrated 
Burmese priest and tutor of the king, just four gods have appeared in the present world and have 
achieved a state of Nirvana, the last of whom was Godama who died 2,306 years before 1763. 
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gO(ls.33o They believe that their gods have been created by certain men who 
exist in different guises and who possess earthly and ethereal qualities. They 
assign dead souls to three different locales : the place of torment is called Naxac 
(Hell ), 331 the center of delight wbch resembles the paradise of the Muslims is 
called ''Scuum’' (Heaven), 332 and another place named Nizan (Nirvana), 
the meaning of which is deprivation, death, and destruction of both the body 
and the soul. In the first two places the souls are detained until they are called 
into some new world and this process contmues until they finally end up m 
Nizan, a state of complete annihilation. “These are,” writes Maffei, “the ele- 
ments of the Peguan doctrines about which they possess many large and complete 
books.” 334 Though his outline of Burmese belief is clearly not based upon 
serious study of these books, Maffei is able, from Bonifer’s letter, to give 
vaguely some of the basic tenets of traditional Burmese cosmography and 
religion. 

The people of Pegu, thanks to their priests, are well educated and candidates 
for conversion. They have among them a learned elite who study another 
language (Pah) which is for them what Latm is for the scholars of Europe. 33s 
The language of Pegu (Talamg) differs from those spoken by the neighboring 
Siamese, “Bramas” (Burmese), and Arakanese. In Pegu it is held that the Siamese 
language is derived from Talamg.336 Pegu possesses an ancient literature and its 
scribes write both on paper with ink and on palm leaf with stylus.337 All suppli- 
cations to the king are presented in writmg and read to him by one of his 
secretaries. Traditional law exists, even though justice is usually meted out by fiat 
of the monarch. Murder is ordmardy pumshed by having the perpetrator of the 
crime pay a sum to the aggrieved family, the size of which is determined by the 
victim’s rank or status. 338 On one occasion in 1567, when Fedrici was in Marta- 
ban, the Portuguese there murdered five royal messengers who were on their 
way to the battlefront with personal supplies for the kmg. Under these extra- 
ordinary circumstances the kmg ordered that the Portuguese should be 


330 On their beliefs about the destruction and reproduction of the world see ibid., chap. v. 

331 Psjaxac IS the Mon word for hell, cf the Sanskrit word, Naraka, which means an infernal place. 
See Wicki (ed ), op at (n. 80), III, 818, n. 5. 

332 “Scuum” IS read as “Sevo” by Wicki in ibid It is equivalent to the Mon word for heaven, 
Swaw, and the Sanskrit word, Svarga 

333 Mtrudm m Mon = Ntzan, and in Sanskrit = Ntbbdn. 

334 Malfei, op. cit. (n 98), II, 288. Evidently, Bonifer brought a collection of books from Pegu 
back to Goa. See Frdis’ letter to Portugal from Goa (December 6, 1560), m Wicki (ed), op at. 
(n. 80), IV, 778. Peguan youths in the college at Goa might conceivably have read and translated 
these books for the Jesuits. 

335 Castanheda m Azevcdo (ed ), op. at (n 79), III, 18 

336 Barros m Cidade and Murias (eds ), op. cit (n 39), III, 130, for confirmation see Sangermano m 
Jardinc (ed), op. at (n 235), p. 42. 

337 Castanheda in Azevedo (ed ), op at. (n. 79), III, 18, says paper and ink, Fedrici m Purchas (ed ), 
op. at (n 16), X, 127, talks of supplications written on palm leaves with a stylus Actually both were 
used. Their paper was made of macerated bamboo and colored black, it is called pratbach. See 
Sangermano m Jardine (ed.), op. at (n. 235), p. 180 

338 Castanheda in Azevedo (ed.), op cit. (n 79), III, 18, also Fedrici m Purchas (ed.), op. at. (n 16), 
X, 118. 
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imprisoned until his return. But the Portuguese captain refused to deliver the 
accused men to the authorities, and took advantage of the absence of the men of 
the city to parade his troops through the streets every day. “I thought it a strange 
thmg,” writes Fedrici, “to see the Portugals use such msolcncy in another mans 

Citie.”339 

The European writers on Burma may be divided into two groups- Varthema 
and the Portuguese who deal with Burma before the final establishment of the 
Toungoo dynasty at Pegu in 1539, and the non-Portuguese (Maffei, Fedrici, 
Balbi, Linschoten, and Fitch) who comment on conditions under the Toungoo 
rulers. Barros is a particularly valuable source on the fall of the Wareru rulers 
and the foundations of a united state under the Toungoos. While the earlier 
commentators are not very specific about the activities of the Mon kings, 
those who write about the Toungoo rulers give rich detail on their wars and 
building programs. Pires and Fitch are particularly useful on the conditions for 
trade and business m south Burma. All of the authors, except Castanheda, are 
shocked by the low level of sexual morality prevailing in Burma. Without 
exception they are almost all overcome by the number and splendor of Burma’s 
pagodas, temples, and statues — 2l concern for architecture which is reminiscent 
of the European wonderment about the buildings and sculptures of India. 
Castanheda, Fitch, and Maffei exhibit considerable knowledge about the 
importance of the Buddhist monks in Burma, and try to understand something 
about their training, alms-gathering, and rites. Like modern observers, these 
early commentators are struck by the vast expenditures of the Burmese Budd- 
hists on ceremonials, food for the monks, and the building of monuments. 
Maffei is the only writer to attempt to discourse on their doctrinal beliefs and to 
give sample religious terms in the Mon language. All of the Europeans write 
from experiences or reports based on information gathered in the delta area of 
the Irrawaddy or along the coast of Arakan. None of them seems to have 
penetrated to the interior, and what they have to say about cities such as Ava is 
based entirely upon what they heard elsewhere. One of the most valuable 
features of these writings for historians of Burma is the large number of place 
names, commercial terms, and administrative titles which they contain. 


5 

Indochina 

Throughout recorded history, Indochma, as its name indicates, was the place 
where the Hindu and Chinese cultures met, clashed and sometimes fused. Long 
before Marco Polo visited the peninsula m 1288, Champa, the predominant 

339 Purchas (ed ), op at (n 16), X, 119. 

340 cf Manning Nash, “Burmese Buddhism in Everyday Life,’' American Anthropologist, LXV 

(1963), 285-95. 
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'‘Hinduized” state of the south, was being challenged by the expansion of the 
''Sinicized” Annamese state of the north. The Venetian traveler left a few 
comments about Champa, and, possibly, a good deal more about the Cochin- 
china area where the Annamese were then dominant. When Odoric of 
Pordenone traveled in these regions, Champa was undergomg a temporary 
respite from the onslaughts of its northern neighbors. The friar roamed southern 
Indochina during the reign of Che A-nan (1318-42), the founder of the twelfth 
dynasty in Cham history. He reports that the country was then prosperous, 
enjoyed rich fishing grounds off its coast, and that the ruler himself had no 
fewer than two hundred children by his various wives. Neither Polo nor Odoric 
mentions Cambodia, the great Hinduized state of the Khmers with its capital at 
Angkor, which was already begmnmg to decline and which was then bemg 
invaded by Hmayana Buddhism from neighboring Siam. 

Between the time of Odoric’s report and the arrival of the Portuguese in the 
East, nothing more was heard in Europe about the struggles going on in this 
remote peninsula where several contending states were meeting, clashing, 
retreating, advancing, and dying. In 1431 the rulers of Cambodia, under 
relentless attack from Siam, deserted the city of Angkor and retreated to a capital 
further to the east which would not be so exposed to attack from Ayut’ia. In 
1471 all of Champa south to Cape Varella was annexed by the Annamese, and 
what remained was a tmy, truncated state which continued to bear the same 
name. 342 jhe Jeclme of Champa and Cambodia was paralleled in time by the 
southward movement of the Annamese from Tongking towards the Mekong 
delta and by the rise of Ayutha, to the west of Cambodia, as a great and menacing 
seat of power. The three Laotian states on the upper Mekong River continued 
to lead semi-independent existences while nommally and sometimes actually 
in vassalage to Siam or Burma. In this confused state of affairs, it is hardly to 
be wondered at that the first Portuguese to comment on Indochina were not 
always entirely clear or in agreement on such elementary matters as the exact 
placement or relative strength of the shifting component parts of the peninsula. 

News of Indochina began to trickle back into Portugal shortly after the con- 
quest of Malacca. Albuquerque’s emissaries to Ayut’ia returned with information 
on Cambodia, nominally a vassal of Siam In 1513 King Manuel, in a letter to 
Pope Leo X which was published in Rome, let the rest of Europe know that 
Cambodia was one of the most powerful and strategically located states of the 
distant East. 343 Pires, who gathered his information in Malacca, gives substantial 

34X For a summary of the argument that Polo’s ‘‘Greater Java” was really Cochin-China see 
A. J. H Charignon, “La grande Java de Marco Polo en Cochinchine,” Bulletin de la Soctete des etudes 
indochinoises (Saigon), New Series, Vol IV (1929)1 No 4» PP 345"~47* -^3 used in the sixteenth- 
century and earher accounts, Coclnn-China corresponds to the territory now called Xonkin and 
northern Annam The probability is that this name is derived from an Arabic designation. See L 
Aurousseau, “Sur le nom de Cochinchine,” Bulletin de I J^cole Jrangaise d Extyetne-Otient (Hanoi), 
XXIV (1924)1 55X-79- 

342 E Aymonier, “The History of Tchampa (The Cyamba of Marco Polo, Now Annam or 
Cochin China),” Imperial and Astatic Quarterly Review, New Series, VI (1893)1 375"7<5 

343 Groslier, op cit. (n 23), p. 142 
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data on Cambodia, Champa, and Cochin-Chma, but his work was not pub- 
lished until Its appearance in 1550 in Ramusio’s first volume. The remainder of 
the Portuguese secular writers (Barbosa, Pmto, Castanheda, and Barros) 
attempt nothing but general descriptions of Indochina. The most detailed and 
accurate accounts published in the sixteenth century come from missionary 
informants. Caspar da Cruz, the pioneer Dominican missionary m southeast 
Asia, spent about a year in Cambodia during 1555-5^ m a fruitless effort to 
establish a mission there. In hope of finding a more cordial reception, he went to 
Canton in 1556 and spent a few months on the coast of South China. He 
returned to Portugal and shortly thereafter published his Tractado . . . (1569) 
in which he discusses his experiences m Cambodia. The Spanish Augustiman, 
Mendoza, 345 includes an account of the Indochinese states near the end of his 
famous book on China in a section summarising the Far Eastern experiences of 
Friar Martin Ignatius de Loyola. 

The materials in Pires, Cruz, and Mendoza are the best European sources 
published in the sixteenth century, and they can be supplemented by odd 
fragments of data in the Portuguese chroniclers and the Jesuit letterbooks and 
histories. In the begmnmg years of the seventeenth century, as a result of the 
Spanish effort to obtain a foothold in Cambodia (1593-1^03), 346 several more 
mformative books and documents appeared in Spain in quick succession. 
However, they will not be considered here since they were not published m the 
sixteenth century. 347 The European sources, while admittedly meager, are 
nevertheless important because the native annals on the period before 1600 are 
sparse, non-existent, unreliable, or written so long after the event as to be suspect. 
Here, as in many other parts of southeast Asia, the early history has to be re- 
constructed in large part from foreign sources. 348 

The earliest geographical descriptions of the Indochinese peninsula, particular- 
ly in Its relationships to neighboring territories, appear in Barros and m Pinto’s 
letter of 1554 from Malacca. The Portuguese chronicler, who places this 
region, in his eighth division of the East, at the southeasternmost projection of 

344 c. R. Boxer (ed.), South China in the Sixteenth Century (London, 1953), p. lix. For further 
discussion see below, pp. 747-48. 

345 For details see below, pp. 644-46. 

346 For details see Lawrence P. Briggs, “Spanish Intervention m Cambodia,” pao, XXXIX 

(1950), 132-60 

347 An unpublished description of Cambodia and Angkor by Diogo do Couto was discovered by 
C. R. Boxer m 1954. Apparently the continuator of Barros hoped to insert it into the text of the 
sixth Dkada, but was prevented from doing so by overly zealous censorship. Prepared in its present 
form around 1611, it has finally been published and edited by Grosher in op at (n 23), pp 68-74 
The first printed references to the rums of Angkor were included in Ribadcncyra, op dt (n. 23), 
pp. 173, 187 He reports that some who have seen the magnificent rums believe that they were 
constructed by Alexander the Great or the Romans, a conventional explanation advanced by Euro- 
peans of tins period to account for a number of Oriental architectural masterpieces 

348 Xhe Cambodian documentation for the sixteenth century has cither been destroyed or has 
completely disappeared (Grosher, op. at [n 23], p 164) , on the Annamese sources see P. J Honey, 
“Modern Vietnamese Historiography,” in Hall (ed ), op at. (n. 8), p 94 Also sec Antoine Cabaton, 
“Quelques documents espagnols et portugais sur Plndochme aux XVie et XVn<^ sieclcs,” Journal 
astatique, Series X, Vol. XII (1908), pp. 255-60. 
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the continent, concentrates his attention upon the basin and delta of the Mekong 
River. After naming Cambodia, Champa, and Cochm-Chma as the three 
greatest states of the peninsula, Barros observes that least is known about 
Cochin-China because its coast is very stormy and rough and its people not 
much involved in maritime activities. 349 Xavier, on his way to Japan in 1549, 
observes that Cochin-Chma borders on China, and tells about the storms and 
turbulent seas which almost brought disaster to his ship off its rugged coast. 3 so 
Camoeiis dramatizes the difficulties of navigating around Indochina m the 
story which he tells of his shipwreck at the Mekong delta in 1560 and of how he 
saved the manuscript of the Lusiads, Pmto, who writes from what he heard in 
Ayut’ia in about 1548-49, reports that Portuguese who had earlier visited in 
Cambodia learned that the kmg and all his people would quickly become 
Christians if only missionaries could be sent. He equates Champa in size with 
Portugal and notices that at the mouth of the bay of Cochin-Chma stands the 
fortified island of Hainan, the “first” outpost of Chma and subject to the 
jurisdiction of the governors of Canton.35i 

The maps of the peninsula prepared during the sixteenth century do not go 
beyond these generalities in their representation of Indochina. The first rough 
sketch of Its coastline appears on the planisphere of 1527 prepared by Diogo 
Ribeiro. The map in the 1554 edition of Ramusio’s first volume 35^ appears, 
from Its depiction of the Mekong delta, to be based on Barros, or perhaps both 
the cartographer and the chronicler used a common source unknown to us. 
No marked improvement of the cartography of the peninsula again takes place 
until the publication of Ortelius’ atlas m 1595. The sixteenth-century maps 
give relatively little detail on particular places within the Indochinese states.353 

From his vantage point in Malacca, Pires was able to obtain from his merchant 
informants a rough idea of each of the peninsula’s leading states as they looked 
around 1515. Cambodia, which he locates on the seacoast between Siam and 
Champa, is a country with a deep hinterland through which run many navigable 
rivers. It is rich in foodstuiffs and produces substantial quantities of good rice, 
meat, and fish as well as “wmes of its own kind.” 354 Though it has little gold to 
export, Cambodia sells abroad its lac, ivory, dried fish, and rice. It imports 
Bengali textiles, spices, mercury, liquid storax, and red beads. 3 ss The ruler of 
Cambodia is a valiant heathen who fights with his neighbors and bows his head 
to none of them. His people are warlike and possess many horses and trained 
elephants. Their ships, which mainly trade at Lugor in Siam, often form into 

349 Cidadc and Miinas (eds ), op at. (n 39)» I. 3^3-64 

350 Letter of November 5, 1549, from Kagoslnma in Schurhamnier and Wicki (eds), op cit 
(n. 93), II, 180-81. 

351 Eglauer (trans ), op. at. (n 181), I, 254 

352 Following fol. 34- 

3M For further discussion sec Groslicr, op at (n. 23), pp 146-50. 

354 Pires m Cortesao (trans and ed ), op. cit. (n 46), 1, 112 For emendations of Cortesao’s translation 
based on a comparison with the Ramusio version see Groslicr, op at (n 23), pp 143-44 

355 For confirmation of this list ofimpoits see the material from the Clnnesc sources as analyzed in 
P Pelliot, Memotre^ sur ks coutumes du Cambodge de Tcheou Ta-kouan (Paris, 1951), p. 27. 
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pirate squadrons to prey upon friend and foe alike. At the death of a king the 
lords burn themselves as do the king’s wives and other widowed women. The 
likelihood that concremation was practiced in Cambodia is very slight. Pires 
must have heard about it m relation to Champa where concremation certainly 
was the custom and where Odoric of Pordenone had already observed it in the 
fourteenth century. 

To the east of Cambodia, particularly towards the interior, lies the country of 
Champa. 357 in Pires’ estimate, it is a land power with no large ports, no great 
river marts, and no Muslim merchants. 35^ Its economy is based on agriculture 
rather than trade, and it is rich in all kmds of foodstuffs. The chief product sold 
abroad is highest quality calambac (aloe-wood) 359 of which Champa has whole 
forests. Most of its trade is with Siam rather than Malacca. Its exports consist 
primarily of calambac, dried salt fish, rice, local textiles, some pepper, and 
gold. 3^9 The commodities imported are generally the same as those in demand 
in Cambodia, especially Indian textiles and spices. Gold, silver, and Chmese 
“cash” (low value coins made of an alloy of copper and lead with a square hole 
in the center) are the ordinary mediums of exchange. Champa’s ruler is a rich 
heathen prince who rules over many subjects and is often at war with the king 
of Cochin-China. 

Between Champa and China, Pires locates the wealthy and powerful Anna- 
mese kingdom of Cochm-China. Its territory extends deep into the interior and 
is traversed by large navigable rivers. But most of the population resides along 
its coastal fringe rather than up its river valleys. It is an entirely heathen country, 
hostile to the Moors, and closely attached by trade and political ties to China. 
The king of Cochin-China is related to the Ming rulers by marriage and is in 
vassalage to Peking. He keeps a permanent ambassador at the Chinese court, and, 
even though generally bellicose, he never is at war with China.36i Like that of its 
smaller and poorer neighbor, Champa, the power of Cochin-China is geared to 
the land and not to the sea. Its numerous ships and war junks are primarily used 
to carry and protect the merchandise bought and sold at Canton. Cochin-China 
imports sulfur and saltpeter, constituents of the gunpowder used in Cochin- 
China to manufacture fireworks and munitions. The other items imported are 

35 ® Grosher, op. at (n. 23), p. 144. 

357 Barbosa in Dames (ed.), op cit (n 77), II, 208, incorrectly makes it an island 

358 Cortesao (trans and ed.), op at (n. 46), I, 112-14. 

359 Barbosa (in Dames [ed.], op. at [n. 77], II, 209-10) confirms Pires’ statement that the best of the 
aromatic aloe-wood originates in Champa Also see Orta’s comments in C. Markham (trans). 
Colloquies on the Simples and Drugs of India (London, 1913), p 263 

3 ®o Pires (Cortesao [trans. and ed ], op. at [n. 46], I, 113) makes a puzzling statement which seems 
to mean that crude gold comes into Champa from the mines of Menangkabow in Sumatra and that it 
is sold m some other form to buyers in Cochin-Clnna. 

3 ®^ The Yung-lo emperor of China had begun sending maritime expeditions southward early in 
the fifteenth century with the object of incorporating China’s southern neighbors into the Ming 
system of tribute and trade. The second Le dynasty of Annam forced the Mmg government of 
Clnna to withdraw its armies from the peninsula in 1428 After the setback, Peking was content to 
recognize the Le rulers as the actual governors of northern Indochina and to require nothing from 
them except formal vassalage See Hall, op cit (n. 30), p. 174. 
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precious stones, small quantities of opium and pepper, and liquid storax. For sale 
abroad Cocliin-Cliina itself produces pottery and porcelain, superb taffeta, high 
quality silk, and a limited quantity of seed pearls. Only on rare occasions do 
the merchants of Cochin-China come to Malacca, on these occasions they 
exchange gold, silver, and the products of China for sulfur and other 
items.^^^ 

Father Caspar da Cruz, who was possibly acting on the information which 
Pinto reported back to Europe about Cambodia’s readiness for conversion and 
Its king’s request for missionaries, ^ 63 left Malacca in 1555 with high hopes of 
establishing a mission there. While the Dominican proved to be a good observer 
of the natural features of Indochma, he rapidly became disillusioned about 
Christianizing the country. Though he necessarily had to communicate through 
a “third party,” or interpreter, he was himself a serious student of the religions 
then dominant within Cambodia. While his account of religion in Cambodia 
(published m his Tractado . . . [1569]) is brief, it brings out clearly his ability to 
discern and correctly evaluate the strength of the hated faiths which stood m 
the way of his own efforts to spread the gospel. When he finally left Cambodia 
in despair, he admits that he had made but one convert; ironically, this man 
was dead before Cruz’s departure. ^^4 His discouraging experience probably helps 
to explain why it was so long before other Christian missionaries tned their hand 
at evangelizing in Cambodia. 

In discussing the geographical boundaries of Chma, Cruz incorporates into 
his delineation a number of valuable observations on the states of Indochma. 
liis comments on Cochin-China are essentially in harmony with those made by 
the mformants of Pires forty years earlier, but he emphasizes even more strongly 
the close ties between the Annamese and the Chinese. In dress, policy, govern- 
ment, and language the two peoples exhibit strikmg similarities. The Annamese 
write in characters as they do in China, but “while they can understand each 
other in writing, they cannot understand each other’s speech.” Cochm-China 
is heavily populated, fertile, and self-sufficient. Even though no tradmg is done 
abroad, its people enjoy a high standard of living. About Champa, Cruz has 
practically nothing to say. 

It is surprising, however, how much Cruz reports about Laos and the 
Laotians.36^ He is prompted to digress from his major task of describing 
China’s boundaries when recallmg that the Laotian kingdom (Luang Prabang) 
was overrun by the Burmese in 1556, while he was in Lovek, the capital of 
Cambodia.367 Merchants from Laos, he reports, came down the Mekong 
annually to trade at Lovek, even though the return journey upstream usually 

3^2 Pires m Cortesao (trans. and ed.), op. at (n. 46), I, 1 14-15. 

363 Above, p. 563 and Cruz’s own statement in Boxer (ed.), op. cit (n 344), p. 59 C£ also Frois to 
Portuguese Fathers (Malacca, December 15, 1555) m Wicki (ed.), op. at (n. 80), III, 364. 

364 Boxer (ed.), op. cit (n. 344), p 63. 

365 p. 73. 

366 Ihd , pp 76-78. He refers to them also as “Sioes maos” or Siamese Mons. 

367 On Baym Naung’s northern campaign of 1556 see Harvey, op. at (n. 191), pp. 165-66. 
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took them about three months. With the Burmese occupation of their territory, 
the Laotian contingent already in Cambodia in 1556 made no effort to leave at 
the regular time and so Cruz had the opportunity to observe them and inquire 
about their homeland. He found out that high mountains separate Laos from 
China and that border raids in both directions are common. The Chinese 
maintain a permanent border garrison in Kw^angsi province which tries without 
success to halt the Laotian raids. In normal times the Laotian merchants travel 
to Ayutha, Pegu, and Cambodia with musk and gold to exchange for cotton 
textiles and other everyday items. 3^8 The Laotians are not very brown in 
color, the men dress m cotton lomcloths, and the women arc covered from the 
breasts to the knee They are idolaters like the Burmese, Siamese, and Cambo- 
dians, and their priests “wear yellow clothes girt about as the rest of the 
people, with certain folds and seams in which they hold their superstitious 

charms.” 369 

It is the Mekong which links Laos with Cambodia. This large, deep river, 
reported to originate in China, passes through great stretches of uncultivated, 
unpeopled, and densely forested mountains. Cruz himself took a journey on the 
river and tells of seeing in the hinterland of Cambodia great numbers of wild 
elephants, buffaloes, deer (mem), and rhinoceroses. He describes the rhinoceroses 
in some detail and reports eating “its great lump of flesh that falls from the 
nape” 370 ^nd hangs down on its chest. Along with rhinoceros meat he sampled 
the wild citrus fruits and grapes growing m the riverine wilderness. The 
Mekong, in its passage through the peopled and cultivated parts of Cambodia, 
“causeth a wonder . . . worthy of reciting.” 37i j-je locates with exactitude the 
four arms of the river at “Chudermuch” (Phnom Penh) 372 and correctly reports 
that the Cambodians refer to the main course of the river as the “Sistor” 
(Srei Sistor), and to the river which runs by the capital as the “Arm of Lovek,” 
or what is now called the Tonle Sap. He clearly explains the phenomenon of 
the annual reversal in the flow of the Tonle Sap and the great floods which this 
produces in Lovek and nearby placcs.373 But, when he tries to account for “the 
cause of this miracle,” he comes forth with an utterly fantastic explanation 
according to which the influx of the spring tides in the delta is supposed to 

push back the rivers. 374 

Aware from his arrival that evangelizing in Cambodia was hopeless, 
the Dominican with the help of his interpreter questioned the priests about the 
religions already dominant in the capital. He learned m this manner that the 


368 Barros (above, p 526) remarks that silver comes to Ayut’ia from the Laotians. 

369 Cruz m Boxer (ed ), op at (n 344), p 77 

370 Ibid , p 78. 

371 

372 From Khmer, Chademuk or Chordemuko, which means “four arms,” and was the old name for 
Phnom Penh Ibid , p 78, n i 

373 The annual floods of the Mekong begin in May and reach their peak in October. Ibid., p. 79, 
n I. 

374 Grosher, op. cit. (n 23), p 151. 
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ruler, Ang Chan I (d. I566),3'75 ^nd his principal advisers and favorites are all 
Brahmans. This being true, he concludes that the task of Christiamzing them is 
next to impossible because Brahmans . . are the most difficult people to 
convert. ... From the court priests, Cruz learned that they believe m one 
god called Probar Missur (Preas Baram Eysaur),^'^^ who created the heavens 
and the earth. This god was granted permission to bring about creation by 
Pralocussar (Preas Lok Eysaur) who in turn received his authority from 
“Praissur” (Preas Eysaur). 379 in addition to these three gods the Cambodian 
Brahmans also worship “Praput prasar Metri” (Preas Put Preas Sear Metrei),38o 
a Buddhist deity. The existence of this particular Buddhist cult in sixteenth- 
century Cambodia is strange, inasmuch as it is usually associated with the 
Mahayana form of the faith, the influence of which is generally supposed to 
have been supplanted by this time through the spread of Hinayamst Buddhism 
into Indochma.38i It is nonetheless clear from Cruz’s account that Brahmanistic 
and Buddhistic beliefs existed side by side as late as 1556 in the court religion of 
Cambodia and that Ang Chan was deeply devoted to their tenets and resented 
the Dominican’s attacks upon them. 

Cruz also found the priests and monks of popular Buddhism to be formidable 
enemies. Through his disputations with them, he learned some of their doctrmes. 
The Cambodian Buddhists believe in the existence of twenty-seven heavens , 382 
divided into three sets, to certain of which every living being, includmg the flea 
and the louse, is admitted because each has a soul. To the lowest of these heavens 
go ordinary beings who are not priests, and they find therein meat, drink, and 
fair women. Above the first set of heavens are a senes of superior heavens to 
which they assign priestly hermits who spend eternity m the enjoyment of 
refreshing breezes. The most elevated set is the one whose gods have “round 
bodies like balls,” 383 and those who are admitted to this final glory are blessed 
by being given similar godlike figures! As a whole his description of the 
Buddhist paradises conforms relatively well with the facts, even if some of 


375 The chronology for the Cambodian kings of this period is still undetermined. 

376 Cruz in Boxer (ed.), op cit. (n 344), p. 60 Cf also the difficulties posed by the Brahmans m 
India (above, pp 253, 441-42) Cruz brings out clearly here and m what follows that the traditional 
Hindu rites of the Khmers were still being followed at the court of Ang Chan See Grosher, op at 
(n. 23), p. 157. 

377 This IS one of the titles of Shiva (Boxer [ed ], op. at. [n 344], p 60, n. 2). Grosher {op at. [n 23], 
p 158) proposes a different possibility in reading tins name In an effort to show that Cruz was 
trying to relay a rough conception of the Tri-murtt, he suggests that the Domimcan is here referring 
to Parame^vara^ a name which often is used to denote Brahma. 

378 Title of a Bodisatta in Cambodia (Boxer [ed ], op. at [n 344], p. 60, n. 3) Grosher {op. at 
[n. 23], p. 158) agrees with this identification and also points out that traditionally it is used as another 
name for both Shiva and Vishnu 

379 Another Cambodian title for Shiva (Boxer [ed ], op. at [n 23], p 60, n 4) 

380 Title of the future Buddha {tbtd., p. 60, n. 5) Grosher {op. at [n 23], p 158, n. 2), who bases his 
reading on a number of later inscriptions, prefers Sret Ar to Sear 

381 Grosher, op cit (n. 23), p. 158. 

382 Just twenty-six in the schematic plan normally accepted Possibly Cruz confused the “heavens*’ 
with their twenty-seven celestial mansions. See Boxer (ed), op. at (n. 344), p 61, n i. 

383 p. <5i. 
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his explanations are vague and incomplete. 3^4 just as the Buddhists believe in a 
multiplicity of heavens, so do they postulate a series of thirteen hells to which 
souls are condemned according to the degree of their sinfulness. Cruz also 
lists the ranks of the Buddhist ecclesiastical hierarchy: the ‘‘Massancraches’’ 
(Maha Sangreach) ^86 are the supreme priests and they sit above the king; the 
‘"Nacsendeches” (Neak Samdach),387 .^Bo are comparable to bishops, are the 
equals of the king, the “Mitres” (Methea?)^®^ are on the level of the ordinary 
priest and have a status inferior to the kmg’s; the two lowest ranks are called the 
“Chapuzes” (Chao ku ses)389 and the “Sazes” (Sakhi ses).^^^ Priests of all ranks 
are numerous and highly venerated. Cruz estimates that one-third of the male 
population belongs to the Buddhist clergy.^^^ 

Except for the clergy, the people of Cambodia are the slaves of the king. Ang 
Chan I is depicted as being the absolute master of his realm. He came to power 
after puttmg down a great rebellion against his brother and predecessor.392 
Cruz insists that the ruler is well informed on every movement made by his 
subjects. Everyone alike has free access to the king and one vies with the other 
to keep him in touch with what is happening within the kingdom. Nothing 
escapes him and nothmg can be done without his approval. He is the sole 
proprietor of the land, and when a householder dies the property which is left 
reverts to the crown; the man s family, after hiding whatever it can, must begm 
anew. 393 in a country where the king is so undeniably absolute and so unswerv- 
ingly hostile to the Christian mission, Cruz passionately concludes that con- 
versions simply cannot be hoped for, especially if it is recalled how deeply the 
majority of the people respect and revere the JBuddhist priests. 

Mendoza’s remarks (made in 1585)394 on Cambodia and its neighbors need 
to be read in the light of the efforts already in motion (1583-1600) by the 
Franciscan missionaries and the Iberian adventurers to acquire a permanent 
foothold in Indochina. The Augustmian historian clearly possessed up-to-date 


384 See the analysis m Groslier, op cit (n 23), p 159 He notes that the Cambodians believe m 
three categories of heavens the first group of six is reserved for mortals still unfrcc from desire; the 
second group of sixteen is for priests who have not yet cut all their tics with earthly desires, the third 
group of four is for those who have vanquished all desire 

385 These norok are more properly purgatories. Boxer (cd ), op cit. (n. 344), p. 62, n. i ; Groslier, 
op cit (n. 23), p. 159, n. I. 

386 Title of the high pnest of Cambodia. Boxer (ed ), op. cit (n 344), p. 62, n 2. 

387 p. 62, n. 3. 

388 iyi4 ^ p, 62, n. 4. Groslier {op. cit [n 23], p 159, n 4) believes that this derivation is questionable. 

389 Buddhist novices (Groslier, op ett [n. 23], p 159, n 4) The derivation from chipofj a monk’s 
robe, included m Boxer (ed.), op. at. (n 344)> P <52, n. 5, seems somewhat less likely. The suggestion 
for this derivation was given to Groslier by Georges Coed^s. 

390 Also Buddhist novices (Groslier, op. at. [n. 23], p. 159, n. 4). 

391 Boxer (ed.), op at (n 344), p 61 

392 A vague reference to the way in which Ang Chan gamed the throne from a usurper who had 
ousted his brother in 1512. Sec ibtd , p. 63, n i. 

3^3 Essentially this general description of the king’s position harmonizes with what is known from 
other sources. On the special problem of inheritance practices see Groslier, op at (n. 23), p. 155. 

394 George T Staunton (ed ), The History of the Great and Mighty Kingdom of China . . . (“Hakluyt 
Society Pubhcations,” Old Series, Vol XV [London, 1854]), 11, 311-15. 
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information on the arrival of Diogo Veloso in Lovek and the renewal of mission- 
ary enterprise there around 1583. Evidently he derived it in the mam from a letter 
winch Friar Sylvestre d’Azevedo, the Portuguese Franciscan, sent to Malacca. 
This document with its request tor more missionaries and greater support for 
the Christian enterprise in Cambodia was addressed to Friar Martin Ignatius 
de Loyola, the Spanish Franciscan. Loyola had circumnavigated the world 
and had then written down his experiences when he returned to Europe in 
1584. Mendoza learned from Loyola’s account about the various parts of the 
Portuguese East, though he treats them in sketchy fashion. His accounts of 
Cochin-China and Champa, for example, show no advance over the earlier 
descriptions, most of his information merely confirming in generalities what 
Pires and Cruz had already spelled out with greater precision. The major 
difference is that Mendoza, who was writing at the height of Europe’s enthu- 
siasm for the Far Eastern missions, is convinced that the people of Cochm- 
China and Champa are ripe for conversion. His account was therefore probably 
designed as an appeal to Philip II and Pope Gregory XIII to dispatch more 
missionaries to Indochina for its quick conversion — possibly as a prelude to 
military invasion of, or certainly as a prelude to the missionary penetration of 
China proper. 

Mendoza reports that Friar Sylvestre d’Azevedo is learning Cambodian and 
preaching in that language. He also lets the world know that Azevedo has been 
vainly appealing to Malacca for more missionaries. It is because of his frustration 
over Malacca’s reluctant attitude to support him that Azevedo writes directly 
to Loyola asking for his intervention in Spam on behalf of the mission in 
Cambodia. The emissaries who brought the letter to Loyola in Malacca in- 
formed the Franciscan orally that Azevedo is second only m importance to 
King Satha (reigned 1576-96) himself and that the ruler refers to him as “pae” 
(father). 3 96 This “new Joseph in Egypt” is permitted to sit in the king’s presence 
and has obtained permission from the crown for missionaries to proselytize in 
his kingdom. It is also reported that Satha has permitted them to erect crosses 
throughout his kingdom. As confirmation of the king’s devotion to the cross, 
Loyola was shown two large wooden crosses embellished with silver and gold 
which had been made in Cambodia and sent by the king himself to Malacca. ^97 
In Mendoza’s complacent view, Cambodia is a great, heavily populated and 
fertile country which is simply waiting to become Christian. ^ 98 Naive as 

395 On Veloso’s and Azevedo’s careers see above, pp. 309-12 

39 ^ Cambodian pd = father See Groslier, op at. (n. 23), p. 31 

397 At an earlier time the king, according to reports, wrote a letter to Malacca requesting aid and 
with It sent the two crosses as a token of his good will towards Christianity. One of the crosses was 
put up in front of the Dominican convent at Malacca and the other in front of the church at Cochin. 
See ibid.^ p. 31, n, 4 

398 In passing, Mendoza (Staunton [ed], op. cit [n 394], 11 , 311-12) mentions the elephants and 
rhinoceroses of the country and notes that Philip 11 was given a present of a rhinoceros which was 
then {ca. 1585) on public display in Madrid Those who saw it were impressed with its thick, tough 
hide Some of the more curious speculate about its being the unicorn, but Mendoza is not m agree- 
ment because those who have seen the “true umcorn” deny that it is the rhinoceros 
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Mendoza undoubtedly was about Indochina, his optimism can best be under- 
stood by recalling that he wrote at a time when a wave of mission enthusiasm 
swept Europe, when the Japanese envoys were there, 399 and when close co- 
operation between Spam and Portugal for the conquest and conversion of the 
overseas world seemed more than an idle daydream. 

What sixteenth-century Europe actually knew about Indochina was based 
upon the oral and written reports of daring merchants, itinerant soldiers, and 
devout missionaries. The data which Pires compiled for trading purposes 
around 1515 reflected the essential self-sufficiency of each of the Indochinese 
states, their direct trading connections with Siam to the west and China to the 
east, and their independence of the mart of Malacca. From Pinto and Cruz, 
we know that Portuguese merchants had been trading in Cambodia for some 
years before 1555 and that they had probably become involved in the commerce 
of Ayutha and Lovek as they sought to buy more cheaply the prized musk of 
Laos and the excellent aloe-wood of Champa by getting closer to the source. 
Ordmarily, they did not proceed to the eastern side of the peninsula because of 
the extremely difficult terrain, the bad sailing conditions, and the dearth of 
valuable trading items. Most of what Indochina had to offer to international 
commerce was evidently available in the Cambodian cities at satisfactory prices. 
Because they halted m their travels at Cambodia, we have available much more 
data on Cambodia than on either Champa or Cochin-China. Because of Lovek’s 
connection on the upper Mekong with Laos, we know through the European 
merchants and missionaries a relatively large amount about the Laotian kingdom 
and its people. 

The Europeans believed that the key to the entire peninsula lay in the control 
of the Mekong delta. Even when the Portuguese chroniclers have nothing else 
to say about Indochina, they comment on the relationship of the Cambodian 
cities to the international centers of trade at Malacca or Canton. Cochin-China, 
closely tied to Peking and under its benevolent suzerainty, they see as essentially 
a contmental state; like China itself, it is not inclined to welcome maritime 
traders. Champa had the reputation of being a declining state forced to fight 
land wars for self-preservation and given to pirating ships which dared to sail 
within sight of the peninsula’s southeastern shore. The control of Cambodia was 
considered an essential first step to commercial, religious, and military expansion 
m Indochina. The co-operation, late in the century, of merchant-adventurer and 
missionary (epitomized by Veloso and Azevedo) was based on a growing con- 
viction among the men in the field that a continental foothold was essential to 
the commercial and religious penetration of China. Neither the Portuguese of 
Malacca nor the administrators of Philip II were willing to give official backing 
to the private enterprises of the Europeans in Cambodia. Under these adverse 
conditions, their projects were bound to be ephemeral and ultimately collapse. 


399 See below, pp 691-701. 
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Still, if it had not been for the grandiose aspirations of private individuals, 
our sources for the history of the sixteenth century in Indochina would be 
sadly impoverished. From the merchants we know something about the exports 
and imports of each state, the major centers of trade, and the direction of its 
flow. From all comers we have fragments of information on political person- 
alities, institutions, and intrastate relationships, which are very helpful, for 
example, in determining the chronology of the Cambodian kings. From the 
missionaries we have specific data on the prevailmg religious beliefs, institutions, 
and hierarchies which may provide valuable documentation for more general- 
ized studies on Hinduism and Buddhism in southeast Asia. While not all of the 
extant material was published in Europe before 1600, most of it was in print by 
1585, the date when Mendoza’s work first appeared. What is more, by the late 
years of the century Cambodia began to be more than a name in Iberia as 
demands flowed into Madrid requesting money, arms, and missionaries for the 
Manila-centered interventionist movement. It was also becoming patently clear 
in the capital about the time of Philip II’s death (1598) that the Iberian pioneers 
in Asia, if not halted, might involve the country in distant and expensive ad- 
ventures which It could ill afford and from which it stood to gain little. Still, 
the hotbloods in the colonies kept alive into the next century the conquistadorial 
spirit and continued to lobby in Madrid for a united Iberian expansionist 
movement into contmental eastern Asia. 


6 
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Albuquerque’s capture of Malacca m 15 ii inaugurated a period of rapid 
Portuguese expansion into the southern and eastern parts of the insular world. 
Exploration ships were quickly sent out from the Portuguese base to establish 
direct relations with the Spice Islands. Trade and diplomatic missions like those 
sent to the continental states of Siam and Burma were likewise dispatched m 
short order to Pcdir and Pasei m Sumatra. The Sumatran kings of Kampar and 
Indragiri, traditional vassals of Malacca, quickly sent emissaries to Albuquerque 
offering their submission to Portugal. The refugee sultan of Malacca himself 
helped to spread word of the Portuguese conquest to distant Chma by sending 
an emissary there to request support from his suzerain. Gujarati and Javanese 
traders, who had opposed Albuquerque, let it be known in other parts that the 
new power in southest Asia was a religious, commercial, and political threat to 
entrenched interests. Individual Portuguese, like Duarte Coelho"*-®® who 
participated in the capture of Malacca, soon sought out trade, adventure and 
military employment throughout the whole Portuguese empire from India to 

400 For a brief summary of his swashbuckling career see Macgregor, loc at (n. 24), pp. 36-37 
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China. Of the various nearby islands, Sumatra, because of its strategic location 
across the strait, the vassalage of its Malay states to Malacca, and its Malay 
cultural base, very quickly began to interest the Portuguese. 

The history of Sumatra is closely related to the histories of both Java and 
Borneo. Today these three great islands (except for north Borneo), in addition 
to smaller island groups, form the base of the new state of Indonesia. The 
geography, flora and fauna, ethnography, and languages of these islands are 
marked by diversity, but their peoples possess common attributes of community 
organization, customary law, animistic beliefs, and history which, it is hoped, 
will provide a solid foundation on which to build unity and statehood.^oi The 
Indonesian islands throughout their histones have had in common a series 
of foreign contacts and invasions which has left them with similar accretions 
from outside civilizations. Even in the pre-Christian era, merchants and priests 
from south India and emissaries from Han Chma appear to have touched upon 
southern Sumatra, western Java, and eastern Borneo. But while foreign annals 
contain odd bits of data about mtercourse with the peoples of Indonesia, the 
oldest native inscriptions which have so far come to light (m eastern Borneo) 
are dated from the fifth century a d., and they confirm the fact that Hindu 
culture and religion were already influential in the archipelago. 

From this time until about a.d. 700, the Chinese annals and the writings of 
Buddhist pilgrims identify and comment upon the principalities and towns in 
the islands and upon the spread of Buddhism in them. The Buddhist temples and 
sculptures of Java indicate that in the eighth and ninth centuries two great 
centers of Hindu-Indonesian culture already existed, one at Palembang in south 
Sumatra and another in central Java. In the tenth century the renowned Budd- 
hist kingdom of Shrivijay flourished on Sumatra, and, according to the evidence 
of inscriptions, the center of power in Java shifted to the east at about this same 
time. In the beginning of the eleventh century the kingdom in east Java was 
swept by turbulence, while, according to Chinese records, the Sumatran king- 
dom prospered and continued to dominate the international trade passing 
through the straits. Subsequently, the Sumatran state under pressure from south 
Indian rulers began to decline while a temporary revival of political authority 
occurred in east Java. In the twelfth century, Muslim traders, particularly from 
India, began to appear m mcreasing numbers as they sought to obtain spices at 
the source. By the end of the thirteenth century the Buddhist state of Maja- 
pahit had become the center of political power in Java. Javanese accounts 
record the ensuing efforts of the Majapahit rulers to establish imperial sway over 
the rest of Indonesia and to stand off the growing power of Islam. 

The gradual waning of Majapahit power after 1389 allowed the religion of 
Islam to spread more rapidly than before into the areas of Indonesia to which 
merchants came. It is at this point also that the Malay Peninsula and Malacca 

For a summary statement see Bernard H M. Viekke, Nusantura, a History of Indonesia (rev. ed. ; 
Chicago, i960), pp 13-15, for a similar statement on social affinities m terms of historiography see 
C Hooykaas, “A Critical Stage m the Study of Indonesia's Past,” in Hall (ed.), op. at. (n. 8), p. 317. 
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gradually became the new focus of economic and political activity in southeast 
Asia. In the fifteenth century, with the support of the early Mmg rulers of 
China, Malacca rose to preponderance, and its rulers, their fortunes being tied to 
commerce, soon became devotees of Islam which they helped to introduce by 
the sword into other places on the peninsula and northern Sumatra Elsewhere 
in insular southeast Asia conversion to the teachmgs of the Prophet slowly came 
to be a prerequisite for political and commercial success in the fifteenth century. 
By 1500 four coastal towns in northern Java were ruled by followers of Islam as 
were the most important islands in the Moluccas. The Portuguese arrived m 
southeast Asia when the region was just beginning to be transformed by the 
impact of quickened commercial relations and a new and aggressive religion.^®^ 
Indeed, it was probably the arrival of the Portuguese in the area which stimulated 
the Muslims to extend rapidly their political and military activities east of 
Malacca in order to protect their commercial outposts against the attacks ex- 
pected from the Europeans. 

When Marco Polo visited Perlak on the northern tip of Sumatra in 1292, he 
noticed that Muslim merchants were already there and that the little port had 
accepted Islam as its faith. It was probably from this place that the teachings of 
the Prophet first began to spread to the rest of Sumatra and to the other port 
cities of southeast Asia increasingly bemg frequented by Gujarati merchants.^®^ 
The fifteenth-century Europeans who went to the East were likewise impressed 
by the power and prestige which the followers of Islam enjoyed in the marts of 
Asia, and Conti found it necessary to embrace Islam himself in order to travel 
freely about. Santo Stefano first mentioned Sumatra m his book published m 
j^ 97,404 but It was not until Varthema’s Itinerary appeared (1510) that Europe 
began to receive a few details of this great island. Before mid-century only 
slight additions were made to the slowly emerging picture of Sumatra — by 
the narratives of Crignon about the French voyage of 1529 and by the anony- 
mous Venetian who contributed information to the Viaggi fatti alia Tana 
(1543) on the basis of his experiences in India a decade before. 

The Ramusio volumes which began to appear in 1550 included these earlier 
published accounts, and made available for the first time the materials in Barbosa 
and in the letters of Empoli. In the great Portuguese histones the best account of 
Sumatra appears in Barros; but Castanheda, whose description is similar to 
Barbosa’s, also has independent contributions to make. Only a few incidental 
references appear in the Commentarios of Albuquerque, but Lemos gives valuable 
firsthand information on affairs in Acheh (Sumatra) around 1579. Maffei, in 
his references to Sumatra, repeats much of what had already been said by the 
Portuguese chroniclers, though he adds a few additional details on the diffi- 
culties between Pasei and the Portuguese. While Fedrici, Balbi, and Fitch report 

+02 This summary of pre-European history is based on Vlekke, op. cit. (n. 401), chaps. 1-111 

403 jytd , pp. <56-67. 

404 The sole item of interest is his remark to the effect that the chief of the port which he visited 
was a Moor, “but speaking a different language [probably Malay] ” See Major (ed ), op. at. (n 31), 
Pt. VI, p 7. 
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what they heard m Malacca about Sumatra, it is Lmschoten who gives the fullest 
mformation published in the late sixteenth century. Further details arc also 
added by the early Dutch voyagers to Sumatra, and by Guzman’s account of the 
difficulties which stood in the way of missiomzmg on the island. Of all those who 
report on Sumatra, the only firsthand accounts published in the sixteenth 
century are those of Varthema (there possibly ca. 1506), Empoli (1515), Crignon 
(1529), Castanheda (possibly, 1528-38), Lemos (1579), and the reports on the 
early Dutch voyages (i597“99)- 

Most of the sixteenth-century writers agree that Sumatra was known in the 
West to the cartographers of antiquity, but they differ on the names under which 
It IS to be identified. Barros contends that it was a part of the ‘'Quersoneso” 
(Chersonese), while Castanheda helps to perpetuate the idea that it was really 
“Taprobana.”^®^ Though Barros believes it to be the southern part of the 
Ptolemaic peninsula of gold (Golden Chersonese), he clearly understands that 
Sumatra is an island separated by a narrow strait from the “land of Malacca.” 
He also speculates that originally Sumatra was part of the continent, an idea 
which Camoens also took up.^®^ 

Sumatra, avers Barros, is 220 leagues (880 miles) in length and from 60 to 70 
leagues (240 to 280 miles) in width, Barbosa and Castanheda give it a circum- 
ference of 700 leagues (2,800 miles). 407 its southern and northern extremities 
which command the entrances to the Straits of Malacca are further from the 
continent than its central portion which lies directly across the strait from the 
tip of the pemnsula. Because of the island’s pecuhar geographical configuration, 
shipwrecks are common along the west coast. The equator passes through the 
island which extends to six degrees south latitude. The southern part which is 
encompassed by several smaller islands is divided by a very narrow strait (the 
Sunda Strait) from the great island of Java. This end of Sumatra is not so heavily 
peopled as is the northern section where most of the traders congregate. 

Along the eastern coast of the island huge marshes and numerous river 
deltas generally dominate the landscape. The interior is mountainous and in the 
heavily forested mountains stands a lake from which many of the rivers orig- 
inate.^°® Since it is on the equator, Sumatra has a hot, humid climate which 


405 For Barros’ description of Sumatra see Cidadc and Murias (cds ), op tit (n. HI, 231-37; for 
Castanheda’s see Azevedo (ed), op at (n 79), I, 456-57 Varthema (in Temple [ed |, op at (n 5), 
p. 84) and Lmschoten (in Burnell and Tiele [cds ], op, at [n 25], I, 107), chionologically on cither 
side of Castanheda, likewise identify it with Taprobanc Barros, who clearly identified 7 aprobane 
with Ceylon (above, p 342) and the Golden Chersonese with the Malay peninsula (above, p 506), 
categorically places Sumatra as the southern part of the ‘ 'Aurea Quersoneso” (Cidadc and Munas 
[eds ], op, at [n. 39], II, 250) and he is followed m this by Maffci, op at (n. 98), I, 167. 

406 For recent arguments to the same effect sec Vlekke, op. cit. (n 401), pp. 8-9 Also see Lmschoten 
in Burnell and Tiele (eds ), op at (n 25), I, 108, 

407 Sumatra’s length is actually 1,100 miles, its extreme breadth is 250 miles, and its area is 164,198 
square miles The circmt of the island is about 2,300 miles See A Cortesao (cd.), op cit. (n. 46), 
I, 165, n. I 

408 On the lakes of Sumatra as sources of its rivers see William Marsden, 77 ie History oj Sumatra . 
(2d ed , London, 1784), p 9 
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helps to produce a luxuriant vegetation. Tropical diseases run rampant and 
foreigners are particularly susceptible to them. The island produces gold, iron, 
tin, brimstone (sulfur), copper, and naphtha, a rock oil which flows from a 
fountain in the kingdom of Pasei.^o^ the center of this kingdom there rises a 
volcanic mountain like Etna in Sicily which constantly burns. It is called 
“Balahiao” by the natives of Pasei.^^o While sulfur is produced by the volca- 
noes, gold is mined and dug from the river bottoms of the interior m the 
kmgdom of Menangkabow.^n Trees and plants which are numerous and of 
many varieties produce the fruits that are used for food and ornamentation. 
They are also the sources of white sandalwood, benzoin (an mcense), aloe- wood 
and camphor like that produced in Borneo and better than that from Chma. 
The spices which grow in Sumatra are common pepper, long pepper, ginger, 
and cinnamon. Large quantities of silk are produced for export to India. Insects 
and wild animals are so numerous that they cannot be named Fish abound in 
the rivers and in some places, such as in the river of “Sia^a” (in the kingdom of 
Siak),^^^ the natives take only the roe for food. As a rule the Sumatrans live on 
a diet of millet, rice, seeds, and wild fruits. 

The population is made up mainly of native heathens and foreign Muslims 
who originally came to the island for trade. In about 1370 (1 e., 150 years 
before the governorship of Diogo Lopes de Sequeira [i5i8-2i])^^3 Moors from 
Persia, Arabia, Gujarat, Hindustan, and Bengal began to trade and settle the 
coastal regions and gradually to extend their political control over them. The 
natives, unable to resist the encroachments of the Muslim traders, retreated mto 
the mountains of the interior. Throughout the island, stand many well-populated 
but simple cities largely composed of thatched houses.^^"*- Across the strait from 
Malacca towards the interior live the most warlike people in the world, they 
are called “Batas” (Bataks) and they eat human flesh, particularly the flesh of 
prisoners taken in battle.^^s The “Sotumas,” 4 i 6 Lye further south, are 

more civilized. Though both the natives and the Muslims have their own 
languages, they nearly all speak the Malay tongue of Malacca and follow certam 
Malay customs.^^^ 

All the natives are small, well-proportioned and brown-skinned with dark, 
flowing hair. That they do not resemble the Javanese, their nearest neighbors, 

409 See tbid , p 23, who describes this as an “earth oil used chiefly against the destructive ravages of 

the wlnte ants . ” 

410 On central Sumatra there are still five active volcanos See Crawfurd, op cit (n 34), p. 415 

411 Castanheda m Azevedo (ed), op at (n 79), I, 456 For confirmation see Marsden, op at. 
(n 408), pp 133-34 

412 Crawfurd {op at [n 34], p. 379) calls it the finest river in Sumatra. 

4^3 Somewhat too late. We know from Marco Polo that they were in Perlak in 1292. See above, 
P- 573. 

414 Castanheda m Azevedo (ed.), op at (n 79), I, 456 

415 For confirmation of their canmbalism, see Crawfurd, op cit (n 34), p 42, and for a horrifying 
description see Marsden, op. at. (n. 408), pp. 298--300. 

416 Unidentified 

417 See Barros m Cidade and Mdrias (eds ), op. at (n 39), III, 233 , and Castanheda in Azevedo (ed ) , 
op cit (n. 79), I, 456 Cf Marsden, op. at. (n. 408), pp 159-66. 
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gives rise to the generalization that great, natural variations may occur within 
very short distances.^is This difference is all the more remarkable in that the 
people of Sumatra are referred to under the general name of “J^us/’^iq Even 
in Sumatra people admit that the Javans were once masters of the island, and 
that m earlier times the Chinese had control of the trade between the island and 
India. Such strikmg differences m facial features appears to substantiate for 
Barros his belief that the Javans are not native to the country m which they live 
but are originally a people who came there from China, This assumption is 
reinforced, he believes, by the fact that the Javans resemble the Chinese in 
appearance, politeness, and mechanical ingenuity. Until the coming of the 
Portuguese, the Sumatrans, like the Javans, fought with arrows and other 
primitive weapons. They were quick to learn, however, how to manufacture 
firearms, brass and iron cannons, and new types of war vessels. 

Thirty kingdoms, according to Barros, existed along the coasts of Sumatra 
when the Portuguese first arrived in India.^^o Some of these numerous “kmg- 
doms’' were little more than cities. Their number was sharply reduced in time 
as the larger and more powerful states expanded and annexed their neighbors. 
In the interior, which is thought to be very extensive, many lords and princes 
reign about whom the Portuguese have no information. Pedir,'^^^ which was a 
famous city-state even before the founding of Malacca, is reputed to be a center 
of the pepper trade as great as Malabar. In earlier times ships from all over 
the area congregated at Pedir because it dominated the traffic in the strait. But 
with the founding of Malacca, and especially after the arrival of the Portuguese 
in the East, Pedir began to declme and its place was gradually taken by Pasei. 
The neighboring state of Acheh was then but a minor state ; in the late sixteenth 
century it became the greatest of them all. Barros tells us that in their positions 
relative to each other, the status of these Sumatran states is constantly changing, 
a condition which gives the Portuguese ample opportunity to play one off 
against the other.^^^ 

Varthema, who possibly visited Pedir around 1505, describes it as a well- 
organized mercantile center; on one street alone he found five hundred money 
changers. In its harbor, he reports, are built huge junks “which carry three 
masts, and have a prow before and behind, with two rudders before and two 


Barros in Cidade and Munas (eds ), op at (n. 39), III, 233, 

The Muslim traders applied the term “Jawi” to all the natives of the archipelago, especially 
the Malays See Crawfurd, op at (n. 34), p. 419. 

420 Cidade and Mdrias (eds ), op at (n 39), III, 233-34. Many of these names correspond closely 
to the nineteen “kingdoms” and eleven “lands” set down by Pires This similarity m the two lists 
led Cortesao ([ed ], op at [n. 46], I, I 35 “ 3 < 5 , n. i) to suggest that “Barros used Pircs’ work, directly 
or at second-hand ” Most of the writers list no more than seven states, and content themselves with 
remarking that Sumatra contains many other kingdoms as well 

421 The name of a Malay state m eastern Sumatra no longer m existence Its territory apparently 
extended from Diamond Point to Acheh For further details see Crawfurd, op. at. (n. 34), pp. 330-3 1 , 
and Cortesao (ed), op at (n. 46), I, 139-40. 

422 Castanheda in Azevedo (ed ), op at (n. 79), I, 456. 

423 Barros in Cidade and Munas (eds.), op. at (n. 39), III, 234. 
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belimcl /"424 Aside from pepper, Pedir produces silk, benzoin, aloe-wood, and 
fireworks. The people of the city sleep m good beds and are extremely agile 
swimmers. Pedir’s houses are low, walled domiciles constructed of stone and 
many of them are covered with the shells of great sea turtles. Varthema was 
also impressed with the art objects, probably from elsewhere, which he saw for 
sale m the markets of Pedir.'^-^s 

The king of Pedir, according to Barros, married two of his meces to his 
slaves, the lords of Daia and Acheh, shortly after the Portuguese conquered 
Malacca.^^^ This event gives the chronicler an opportunity to digress on the 
institution of slavery as it exists in the East. He claims that Jfree persons are put 
into slavery through being captured in war, as punishment for civil offenses, sale 
by others, and sale by the slave himself. Parents often sell their children for very 
low prices, Barros himself admitting that he had in his own house at the time 
when he wrote a Gujarati slave who had been sold by his mother for a pittance. 
Even persons of noble lineage ofttimes sell themselves into bondage in order to 
raise money for their own use. Slaves of noble background are in constant 
demand by the great lords who pay steep prices for them, treat them honorably, 
and use them as military retainers. Noble slaves are sometimes married to women 
of the owner’s family, invested with large estates, and named heirs of the owner’s 
properties. Barros was clearly intrigued with what were for Europeans novel 
variations on the institution of slavery; he seems to have understood that bond- 
age in the Oriental sense is not necessarily permanent, that redemption is 
always possible, and that the slave is far more than a mere chattel, for he has the 
right to marry free persons and to own and bequeath property. ^2,7 

On his way to Malacca in 15 ii, Albuquerque brought his fleet into the port 
of Pedir. There the conqueror met Portuguese merchants who informed him 
about the harsh conditions in the Malay port for Christians bent on trade. He 
then sailed eastward from Pedir to Pasei, “the prmcipal port of the island of 
Sumatra,’ to demand that its ruler hand over a Moorish renegade from 
Malacca who had tried to murder certam Portuguese, The king of Pasei, 
named “Geinal,”^^^ m his reply vowed that the Moor had left his territory but 
that he would try to find the culprit. In the belief that he was being deceived. 


424 Xemple (ed), op at (n 5), p 86 

425 ilnd ^ Varthema has often been charged with repeating tales told to him by others rather than 
having actually described what he saw (providing that he was ever east of India at all) From our 
viewpoint, his characterization is nonetheless important, even if false, for his book was widely circulat- 
ed See above, p 165 The only native type of exquisite art which he might have seen is the fine 
filigree work of the coastal goldsmiths See Marsden, op. cit (n. 408), pp. 141-42 

^26 Cidade and Mdrias (eds.), op at (n 39), III, 409. 

427 Cf Crawfurd, op at (n 34), pp 404-5. And for confirmation of this practice at Pedir m the 
eighteenth century see Marsden, op at (n 408), p 333 See Bruno Lasker, Human Bondage in Southeast 
Asia (Chapel Hill, N C , 1950), pp. 26-36 

^28 Birch (ed ), op at (n. 10), III, 59 

429 See Barros (in Cidade and Murias [eds], op at [n 39], III, 235) for this name, Castanheda 
(in Azevedo [ed ], op at [n 79], II, 13 1) calls him “Coltazma” or Sultan Zina Professor C C Berg 
suggests that his name was possibly Qain-al Abidin. 
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Albuquerque broke off commutiications and sailed out of the port of Pasei. 
While marauding in the straits against ships engaged in the Malacca trade, 
Albuquerque subsequently attacked and captured a Javan junk which had 
“Geinal’' aboard. The captive king told Albuquerque that he was on his way to 
Java to seek help against a rebellious nobleman who had unseated him. The 
Portuguese conqueror, in his desire to establish cordial relations with people of 
influence in the spice trade, treated “Geinal” kindly and promised that he would 
help to restore him to power after conquering Malacca. The king agreed that 
upon bemg reinstated he would acknowledge the suzerainty of Portugal and 
pay tribute.430 was in this manner that the Portuguese tried to replace the 
Moors as king-makers in Sumatra. 

Once Malacca had been captured, Portuguese influence on the east coast of 
Sumatra mounted correspondingly. But, since their fortunes m southeast 
Asia rose and fell, the Portuguese were unable at any time to coerce the princes 
of Sumatra into permanent submission. Over the course of the century, Achch 
gradually rose as a major center of resistance to Portuguese efforts to concentrate 
the spice trade at Malacca. The rulers of Acheh, in alliance at times with other 
insular princes, repeatedly besieged Malacca itself When Linschoten wrote he 
was able to say that the Portuguese do not reside in Sumatra, do very little 
business there, and are constantly threatening, but not acting, to conquer the 
recalcitrant islanders.^^^ He might have added that the Christian missionaries 
were likewise unable to penetrate Sumatra effectively. 

The Portuguese chroniclers, who become interested in Pasei through the 
story of Albuquerque’s agreement to help restore “Geinal,” recount that succes- 
sion in this state is by assassination.^^s Divine ordinance, according to Barros, is 
believed to be the source of the custom whereby the people depose one ruler 
and establish in his place another of their choice. Each new ruler is told the 
day, the hour, or the week of his death. At the appointed time the people of the 
city pour out into the streets and raise a great cry. In their delirium they attack 
and kill the king and his advisers. On one occasion three different kings were 
crowned in a single day. Similar stories are told about succession practices in 
Bengal, and it appears that this mode of ceremonial killing was inaugurated 
in Pasei by the Bengali groups so influential thcrc.^'^^ About the other major 
states of the island, the Portuguese say little not directly related to their commer- 
cial and military roles. An exception is the remark of Albuquerque to the effect 
that the Hindus of Menangkabow are especially proficient m the manufacture of 

430 Jbtd , pp 64-65 

431 “Gemal” soon broke off connections with the Portuguese, though he finally recovered Ins 
kingdom In 1521 he was killed by the Portuguese in alliance with the ruler of Aru and a rival pnnee 
replaced him Thereafter Pasei seems to have lost its importance as a trading center, even though the 
Portuguese established a fortress and a factory there in 1522 

432 Burnell and Tiele (eds), op at (n 25), I, 108-9 -A-lso sec the work of Lemos, written around 
1580, which IS a plea for the Portuguese to take advantage of disruptions m Acheh and conquer it. 

433 Cf Barbosa m Dames (ed ), op, cit (n 77), 11, 189 

434 See Pires m Cortesao (cd), op cit (n 46), I, 143, cf. above, p 415 
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arms 435 greatly revere ‘‘a certain golden headdress which, as they relate, 
Alexander [the Great] left there with them when he conquered that country/’ 436 

When Albuquerque dispatched three reconnaissance ships under the command 
of Antonio de Abreu to the Moluccas m 15 ii, they followed the route most 
commonly used by the spice ships trading between the islands and Malacca. 
Normally, after passing through the straits, the trading vessels followed the 
western coast of Borneo southward, crossed the Java sea, and then sailed along 
Java’s northern coast to the southern strand of Celebes and from there on to the 
Spice Islands themselves. As a consequence, Borneo, especially its northern and 
eastern coasts, were not ordinarily touched upon by the fleets sailmg to and 
from the Moluccas. Occasional fleets tried sailing around Borneo as an alterna- 
tive route, but it did not become common practice until the end of the century. 
De Abreu, who followed the regular route, had the first opportunity given a 
Portuguese to get by direct experience some sense of the number and size of the 
islands m the archipelago. There were reports aplenty at Malacca of the eastern 
islands from the Asian and Muslim traders there, but the Portuguese now had a 
chance to see for themselves how vast and complex the archipelago really was. 
And they lost very little time after 15 ii in finding out about the ports and 
peoples involved in the eastern end of the spice trade. Just a decade after the 
Portuguese arrived in the Moluccas, the tiny fleet which Spain had sent out 
under Magellan appeared on the scene. The Portuguese, possibly because of the 
policy of secrecy, have very little to say about either Borneo or Java, and the 
missionary accounts are also very slight on these two islands. The Spanish, 
whose knowledge of the archipelago was much more limited than that of the 
Portuguese, were on the contrary much freer in relaying to the rest of the 
Christian world whatever they knew. 

Borneo was not visited by a Portuguese expedition until 1526. While 
Varthema may have touched upon the southwest coast of Borneo in about 
1506, his desultory description of it published in 1510 includes little beyond 
mere mentions of the clothing worn by the inhabitants, their pagan beliefs, 
and the export of camphor. 437 Much the best of the early sources are the accounts 
by Maximilian of T ransylvania and Pigafetta of the visit made m 1 5 2 1 , by the sur- 
vivors of Magellan’s expedition, to the kingdom of Brunei m northern Borneo. 
This was five years before Dom Jorge de Menzes, the Portuguese governor 
of the Moluccas, touched there on his way to Ternate. Thereafter the Portu- 
guese began to take a more serious mterest m Borneo. In 1548, two years before 


435 Cf Linschoten m Burnell and Tiele (eds ), op at (n 25), I, no, also Crawfurd, op at (n 34) 
P 274 

436 Birch (cd ), op at (n 10), III, 162, this is possibly a vague reference to the belief that the kings 
of Mcnangkabow were descended from Iskander, the Alexander the Great of Asian mythology 
Mcnangkabow was not converted to Islam until the middle of the sixteenth century Stories of the 
exploits of Alexander were carried into southeast Asia at an early date by Muslim merchants For a 
history of the Alexander romance in Malay hterature see P J van Leeuwen, De Maletsche Alexander- 
roman (Utrecht, 1937) 

437 Temple (ed ), op at. (n 5), pp 89-90 
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Ramusio published the accounts of Borneo by Barbosa, Pires, Maximilian, 
and Pigafetta, Oviedo issued Book XX of his Historia general y natural de las 
Indias in which he gives one of the lengthiest descriptions of Borneo to see 
print in the sixteenth century. Oviedo bases his description on Maximilian 
and Pigafetta, and on reports which he apparently received from persons like 
Urdaneta who had participated in the Loaisa expedition of 1526 Gomara, 
the Spanish contemporary of Castanheda and Barros, first published his popular 
Historia general de las Indias at Saragossa in 1552. Like Oviedo’s earlier work, 
Gomara’s Historia includes a substantial section on Brunei’s king and the 
customs of his people.439 

Though Portuguese merchants traded regularly in Borneo beginning in 
1530, very few of their reports seem to have gotten into print during the six- 
teenth century Castanheda, like the Spanish historians, first refers to Borneo 
in his discussion of the Magellan enterprise,^^® and subsequent allusions to it 
are made in connection with his recital of the Portuguese projects in the 
Moluccas.44i Barros fails to add materially to the information presented by 
the earlier authors, at least in those volumes of the Decadas printed during 
the sixteenth century. The Jesuit letterbooks and historians are likewise almost 
completely silent about Borneo. Even Linschoten, who specialized in finding 
out about areas where the Portuguese were least active, has almost nothing 
specific to add. Oliver van Noort, the Dutch navigator, landed at Brunei in 
1598, but regular trade between the Hollanders and the islanders did not com- 
mence until 1606. Thus, neither the Portuguese nor the Dutch sources are of 
great value for the study of Borneo in the sixteenth century. The Spanish 
materials, both before and after the establishment of the Spanish at Manila, are 
better than any others available in Europe before 1600. 

The European sources, meager as they are, have importance for the history 
of Borneo because there are almost no native annals or monuments of so 
early a date which tell of the island’s past. The Javan, Muslim, and Chinese 
sources provide bits of data on pre-sixteenth century history, but it has been 
seriously alleged that “the true history” of the northern kingdom of Brunei 
begins with Pigafetta’s account of the visit there of the companions of Magcl- 
lan .442 But Pigafetta was not even the first European to comment on Borneo. 
Odoric of Pordenone, in the fourteenth century, visited parts of coastal Borneo 
and relayed a few items of interest about them to Europe; he tells us, for in- 
stance, that a flour called sago flour is there manufactured from the pith of the 
sago palm, and it makes, he asserts, “the best pasta in the world.” Varthema, 
Barbosa, Pires, and Maximilian all wrote their accounts of Borneo before 
Pigafetta set down his, though the works of Varthema and Maximilian were the 

•^38 Above, p 1 1 7. 

-^39 Sweeker, op at (n ii), p 20 

Azevedo (ed.), op cit (n. 79), III, 16^-64 

441 xhe only substantial description comes m connection with the visit there m 1530 of Gon^alo 
Pereira on Ins way from Malacca to Ternate {tbtd , IV, 327). 

Crawfurd, op. at (n 34), p 70 
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only ones of the three to precede Pigafetta into print. Thus, it seems, highly 
dubious, even on the basis of the European sources alone, that Brunei’s ‘‘true 
history begins with Pigafetta. It is, however, accurate to say that modern 
students of Brunei’s early history derive more data from the European sources 
than from any other foreign or native corpus of materials. 

Most of the sixteenth-century cartographical representations of Borneo, 
and particularly of its east coast, are somewhat fanciful and vague.^^3 Pires, 
usually so well informed, is the only one of the writers to make the mistake of 
talking about Borneo as a group of islands. The others are agreed in treating it 
as a single, large island situated roughly in the open sea northwest of the Mol- 
uccas and astride the equator. In general, they all have a tendency, however, to 
place It too far north and closer to China than it really is, possibly because both 
China and Borneo were sources of camphor. But Oviedo is somewhat more 
precise. He locates Borneo and the neighboring island of Halmahera (Gilolo) m 
the general vicinity of the Moluccas.^^^ Most of the specific materials in the 
European accounts relate to Brunei, but Castanheda lists five great seaports 
that he says were known to the Portuguese.^^s Jn his transcriptions they are 
called “Moduro” (Marudu^),^46 “Cerava” (Sarawak^), 4^7 “Laue” (Lawai),'^'*-^ 
“Tanjapura” (Tanjungpura),449 and “Borneo” (Brunei) “from which the 
island derives its name.” The most active of these ports as international trading 
centers are Brunei, Lawai, and Tanjungpura, but rich merchants reside in all 
of them and carry on a brisk trade with China, the “Laqueas”(Liu-ch’ius), 
Siam, Malacca, Sumatra, and other neighboring islands. 

While Borneo is declared to be a rich island, the Portuguese made no attempt 
in the sixteenth century to invade and conquer it. Unlike Malacca, it is a place 
which is “well furnished with victuals,” including thereunder meat, fish, rice, 
sago, and a wme called “tampoi” (Malay, tdmpang) which Castanheda esteems 

^43 The first extant map to show Borneo with its complete coasthne and m a relatively correct 
form is an anonymous chart of ca 1535 owned now by Boies Penrose See Cortesao and Teixeira da 
Mota, op at. (n 2), I, 123-24 It was not, however, until the production of Berthelot’s map of 1635 
that Europe had a fairly accurate cartographical representation of Borneo See Cortesao (ed.), op at 
(n 46), I, 132, n. I For a modern map of Borneo which includes the place names which appeared on 
sixteenth-century maps see figure II in J O. M Broek, Place Names in 16th and 17th Century Borneo 
(Minneapolis, n d ) This valuable little treatise, in mimeographed form, was prepared under the 
auspices of the Department of Geography, Umversity of Minnesota. Unfortunately, the author seems 
not to be aware of Castanheda’s list of town names 

^44 Ue los Rios (ed ), op cit (n 298), II, 16-18. For a summary of Oviedo’s discussion of Borneo see 
Swecker, op at (n. ii), pp 192-93. 

445 Azevedo (ed), op at (n 79), IV, 227 

446 Marudu is the name of a large bay on the north coast See Broek, op cit. (n. 443), Fig II A 
town named Marudi is situated on the modern map to the southwest of Brunei 

447 Sarawak is on the west coast See ibid. 

448 Not on modern maps, but charts of the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries place it on the 
southwestern coast under this name, and with slight variations (e g , “Laoe”) in spelling. See Cortesao 
(ed ), op cit. (n 46), I, 224, n. i. It may very well be that Lawai was a great port in the delta of the 
Kapuas River For details on this identification see Broek, op at (n 443), pp. 12-15 

449 On the problem of locating this region or town see ibid , pp 15-20 

450 Castanheda in Azevedo (ed ), op at (n. 79), IV, 227. 

45 1 Barbosa in Dames (ed ), op at (n. 77), II, 206. 
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more highly than “any of the other counterfeit wines” ^52 of the East. The 
“true camphor” produced in Borneo is valued like gold in India and brings a 
much higher price than the camphor of China. It is the best of the edible 
camphors and is used in India as a medicine and as an additive to betel. The 
Persians try to pawn off imitations of Borneo camphor on their customers 
because of its great value.^ss Borneo is also renowned for its diamonds which 
are found along the west coast in the vicinity of Tanjungpura and arc finer 
stones than those of India .454 in their annual voyages to Malacca, the merchants 
of Borneo also bring with them gold of low assay value, wax, honey, and 
aromatic woods ^ss They pay no formal duties at Malacca, but are required to 
give the port officials a fixed present.^s^ In their purchases the Borneo merchants 
concentrate on Cambay and Bengal textiles, copper, mercury, cinnabar, 
Indian drugs, and beads of all descriptions. Apparently, the merchants were 
able, in turn, to trade the brightly colored cloths, beads, and trinkets to the 
primitive Dayaks in return for their stores of gold. 7 

The coastal peoples of Borneo are deemed to be peaceful, honest, good- 
lookmg, and civilized Most of the merchants are Muslims who dress in Malay 
style and use the Malay language. The early writers stress that the majority of 
the people are heathen, and Barbosa, possibly on the basis of reports from 
Malacca,^58 asserts that the king is also a heathen ^^9 Fires, who wrote at 
about the same time, contends that most of the people arc heathen and that the 
king of Brunei had but recently become a Moor.^^o Pigafctta, who was received 
by the ruler of Brunei in 1521, describes him as a corpulent Moor of forty 
who goes under the name of Kaja “Siripada” (Sripadh).^^’^ Modern scholars, 
primarily on Pires’ authority, agree that Islam was accepted by the ruler of 
Brunei in about 1500. They also believe that Borneo became one of the main 
centers of Muslim commercial and religious activity after Malacca fell to the 
Portuguese.^^^ 

The town of Brunei, the administrative capital of north Borneo, is best 

452 Azevedo (ed ), op cit (n 77), IV, 227, “tampoi,” which was widely exported to other places, 
IS a very sweet liquor made from the fruit called tdmpang (Dalgado, op, cit [n 53], II, 348) Pigafctta 
and his companions were served arrack when they visited Brunei 

453 Por references to camphor and its uses see Barbosa m Dames (ed ), op, at (n 77), H, 307, 
Castanheda m Azevedo (ed ), op at (n 79), IV, 227; and Orta’s lengthy colloquy m Markham 
(trans ), op at (n 359), pp 86-98 For other early references to the camphor of Borneo see Yule and 
Burnell, op at (n 218), pp 116-17 Professor Berg points out that camphor was probably not used as 
an additive to betel The confusion arises, he believes, over the fact that the Javanese word kapim 
means either lime or camphor Lime is still used in making a quid of betel. 

454 Castanheda in Azevedo (ed ), op cit (n 79), IV, 22 j 

455 Pires in Cortesao (ed ), op. at. (n 46), I, 132 

456 Ihid. 457 ^ p 133 

458 For example, Antonio de Brito, the first governor of Malacca, reported to Lisbon that the king 
of Brunei was a heathen. Modern scholars believe, however, that the coastal towns had accepted 
Islam before the arrival of the Portuguese m the East (Hall, op. at [n 30], p. 184) 

459 Dames (ed ), op at (n 77), II, 207. 

460 Cortesao (ed ), op at (n 46), I, 133. 

461 Robertson (ed), op at. (n 136), II, 35. Sripadh means “His Majesty ” 

462 Hall, op at. (n. 30), and see map on p 178 depicting the spread of Islam, and p 199 
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described by Pigafetta on the basis of his two-day stay there. He places the city 
some distance up the Brunei River and recounts how he and his seven com- 
panions were taken from their ship up to the city in light canoes called praus. 
Except for the houses of the raja and some of his chiefs, the entire city is built 
over the water. Its habitations are constructed of wood which rest on high 
pilings. The city’s everyday business is transacted by women who travel around 
in boats at high tide. He estimates the population at twenty-five thousand 
hearths (or about one hundred thousand people), ^ figure which later writers 
consider to be grossly exaggerated On disembarking from the pratis, 
Pigafetta’ s group rode to the royal palace on the backs of gaily bedecked 
elephants. The palace itself is said to be protected by a brick rampart on which 
fifty-six brass and six iron caimons are mounted. In the residence where the 
Europeans were housed, they slept on cotton mattresses covered with silk 
sheets, ate a vast selection of meats with golden spoons from porcelain dishes, 
and had their sleeping quarters lighted by torches of white wax which burned 

constantly.465 

The reception of the Europeans on their visit to the royal palace is one of 
several such ceremonies recorded by the Western writers on Asia Mounted on 
elephants, the visitors rode through the streets between rows of armed guards 
and moved directly into the royal enclosure They were received in a great hall 
by a company of nobles and invited to be seated on a carpet. At the opposite 
end of the reception room, they saw an elevated hall separated from the main 
court by windows and silk hangings. When the curtains were pulled aside, the 
visitors could see the ruler and his young son sitting at a table and surrounded 
by women servants. They were not allowed to communicate with the sultan 
directly, but could do so only through his representatives, who, in their turn, 
talked to their ruler through a speaking tube in the wall. After being cordially 
received and sumptuously feted, the Europeans learned from the courtiers that 
the ruler never ventures out unless he goes hunting and that all of his acts are 
recorded by ten scribes called ' xiritoles”^^^ who write on very thin bark.^^? 
This raja, like the rulers of Malacca, runs the international trade in his port 
cities through an administrator called in their language a “xabandar’ (Persian, 
shah-hdndar, or “king of the port ”).468 The raja’s authority must have extended 
to the southernmost reaches of the island (though probably not to the interior), 
for Pigafetta reports that Brunei’s forces sacked Lawai in 1521 for seeking to 
shift Its allegiance to a ruler in Java.^^^ 

463 Robertson (ed ), op cit (n 136), 11, 34 Oviedo gives the figure of 20,000 small houses m De los 
Rios (ed ), op at (n 298), 11. 17. On this occasion Oviedo is following Maximilian’s De Molueds 
The English translation is in C. H. Coote (ed ) Johann Schoner (London, 1888), p 136 

464 Crawfurd, op at (n 34), pp 70-77, is particularly prone to discount Pigafetta’s accuracy, and 
he notes that m the mid-nineteenth century Brunei’s population was estimated at a mere 12,000 

465 Robertson (ed), op at (n 136), 11, 31-33* 

466 Juru-tuhs or “secretaries ” 

467 Robertson (ed), op at (n. 136), 11, 35 

468 Castanheda in Azevedo (ed ), op at (n 79), IV, 227 

469 Robertson (ed), op dt. (n. 136), II, 37 
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The common people, aside from those belonging to the mercantile community 
are said to have a language of their own.^^o Maximilian of Transylvania and 
Oviedo are unique among the writers in the comments which they make on the 
beliefs and attitudes of the primitive islanders As pagans, these people 
worship the sun as the lord of the day and the moon as the mistress of the night, 
and believe them to be the parents of the stars. In their everyday activities they 
are charitable and just, and have a great love for peace and leisure and a hearty 
distaste for war. Rulers who become involved in hostilities are strongly disliked 
and are forced to take the most dangerous position on the battlefield. A king 
who guards the peace is as revered as a god. It is not to be assumed that these 
people want peace at any price. If they suffer an unprovoked attack, they will 
submit to the inevitable and fight. But, as soon as the wrong has been righted, 
they make haste to sue for peace. They consider it an honor to be the first to 
request peace, an mfamy to be the last, and a crime to refuse it. In personal 
relations, robberies and murders are completely unknown among them.^^*^ 

This characterization of the peace-loving and honorable primitives of Borneo 
which originates with Maximilian contrasts sharply with the lurid stories of 
war and cannibalism in the accounts of post-sixteenth century writers who 
lived among the Dayaks and other tribes of the island for substantial periods of 
time.^73 It IS likely that the letterwriter and chronicler were being misled on 
this matter by their informants; Oviedo himself expressed doubt about one 
story, also included by Maximilian, which told of a pearl as large as a goose egg 
decorating the crown of the king of Borneo. When Oviedo checked out this 
tale with Juan Sebastian del Cano, he was informed that it was a joke. Oviedo 
also was skeptical about certain rumors which were relayed to him about the 
natives of a south sea island who had ears so large that they could envelope the 
entire body with one of them. While he discards this story with the pungent 
remark that “the Spaniards were looking for spicenes and not fables,’’ ^“7^ he 
seems to have accepted somewhat innocently a spurious description of “noble 
savages” similar to other descriptions which were being circulated in his day 
and long thereafter. None of the other sixteenth-century accounts of Borneo 
supports this characterization; in fact, they contain only scattered and incidental 
references to the natives of the island. 

The Spamsh in the Philippines were for a short time involved in the affairs 
of Borneo. Not long after their occupation of Manila, the Spaniards were to 
learn by experience that life in Borneo was not idyllic and that it could be real 


^70 Barbosa in Dames (ed ), op. cit (n 77), 11 , 207 Most of the Dayak tribes, one of them being the 
Kayans, have their own languages. None of them has invented a script of its own. Crawfurd, op. cit. 
(n. 34), pp. 127-28. 

^71 See the Enghsh translation of his De Moluccts . . , in C. H. Coote (ed.), op. cit, (n. 463), pp. 
134-37. Oviedo’s account is almost a direct translation of this. 

472 poj. a summary see Sweeker, op. ctt. (n ii), pp 192-93. 

473 For a series of charactermtions by nmeteenth-century European visitors to the tribes of Borneo 
see Crawfurd, op. ctt. (n. 34), pp. 128-32. 

474 As quoted m Sweeker, op. ctt. (n. ii), p. 193, 
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and earnest. In 1578, Sirela (also known as Maleka), a deposed ruler of Brunei, 
arrived in Manila to ask help against his domestic enemies. Francisco de Sande,^^^ 
the Spanish governor, responded to this request by outfitting and leading an 
expeditionary force against Brunei with the design of reducmg it to vassalage 
and of opening it to Christian missionaries. After a short fight, the Spaniards 
succeeded in restoring Sirela and extractmg guarantees from him of vassalage 
and friendly relations Soon after their departure, the ruler of Brunei agam was 
m trouble and in 1581 was forced to request aid once more from his Manila 
supporters On this occasion, Captam Gabriel de Rivera was sent out at the 
head of a task force and he succeeded m putting Sirela back into power. After 
the accomplishment of his mission, Rivera explored the coast of Borneo before 
returning to Manila. Rivera was shortly thereafter sent as an emissary to Spam, 
but the Spanish made no further efforts in the sixteenth century to effect 
closer relations with Brunei or any other parts of Borneo.476 Their attention was 
diverted after the union with Portugal (1581) to the possibility of richer con- 
quests in China, Japan, and Indochina. In fact, when Mendoza talks about the 
eastern archipelago he mentions Borneo only once and characterizes it as one of 
the places where the hated Moors have made a deep impression. ^7? It was not 
until around 1600 that a Portuguese factory and a Catholic mission were 
finally established at the town of Brunei. 

The people of Java were far better known to the Portuguese than was Java 
itself When Albuquerque arrived m Malacca, a numerous colony of influential 
Javan merchants were resident there and many Javans had fought in the army 
which the Portuguese defeated. Still, the news of Albuquerque’s conquest of 
the entrepot at the straits prompted one of the rulers of Java to dispatch an 
emissary to Malacca with gifts and the offer to supply the Portuguese govern- 
ment with all of the supplies and foodstuffs necessary for the mamtenance of the 
city. This particular Javan ruler, who was often at odds with the Malays 
because of their harsh treatment of his subjects, initially welcomed the change in 
government and even volunteered to supply men to help the Portuguese hunt 
down the hapless Malay sultan.^'^^ Albuquerque sent the emissary home with 
the gift of one of the elephants he had captured at Malacca. The Portuguese 
conqueror himself was so impressed with the ability of the Javans as carpenters 
and shipbuilders that he sent sixty of them with their families back to Cochin."^^^ 
Barbosa, who apparently quizzed the companions of Albuquerque at length 
when they returned to India, comments on the Javan ships with four masts 
‘which differ much from the fashion of ours, being built of very thick timber, 

475 For the objectives of his mission see the documents in E. H. Blair and J A. Robertson (eds.), 
The Phtlippine Islands {1493-1803) (Cleveland, 1903), IV, 148-55, for a letter of 1573 from King 
Sebastian of Portugal to the ruler of Borneo which was confiscated by the Spanish, see md., pp. 
173-74. 

-^76 Zaide, op at. (n. 208), p. 273. 

477 Staunton (ed.), op. at. (n 394), II, 261. 

478 Albuquerque in Birch (ed), op at. (n 10), III, 163. 

479 On boat construction along the northern coast of Java see Crawfurd, op. at. (n. 34), p. 170* 
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so that when they are old a new planking can be laid over the former, and so 
they remam very strong.” Thus, from the very begiiming of their enter- 
prise m southeast Asia, the Portuguese realized that the Javans, like the much- 
admired Chmese, were excellent craftsmen and tough commercial competitors. 
It is perhaps these attributes among others which leads Barros to believe that 
there is more than a slight relationship between the Javans and the Chinese.^s^ 

De Abreu, on his way to the Moluccas in 15 ii, made a stopover at the port 
of Geresik in northeastern Java and presented its ruler with gifts from Albuquer- 
que. But not all of the Javan prmces viewed the Portuguese intrusion with so 
much equanimity. The Muslim state of Japara on Java s northern coast, one of 
the chief intermediate ports on the route between Malacca and the Spiceries, 
reacted quickly and violently to the Portuguese seizure of Malacca. Afraid 
that the Europeans would disrupt and destroy the free flow of trade in the 
waterways of the archipelago, Japara sent a fleet against Malacca in 1513. The 
Portuguese beat off the attack, but in the process they made a mortal enemy of 
the rismg Muslim state which continued, m spite of this setback, to extend its 
jurisdiction over the northern coast of Java. Its ruler in a short time became the 
sultan of Demak. The island thereafter suffered a number of mternal wars as 
several of the Muslim states combined forces agamst the declmmg Buddhist 
kingdom of Majapahit. 

While the Portuguese were aware of the deep internal divisions in Java, they 
were unable with their limited resources to take advantage of them for their 
own ends. In 1522, Hennque Leme was sent to western Java to make an alliance 
with a Hmdu prince. When the Portuguese returned five years later, they found 
that this town had also fallen mto the hands of the Muslims. By 1535, most of 
the northern coast of Java had succumbed to Islam as Demak reached the 
zemth of its power. It was only at the extreme eastern edge of the island that 
the Hindus retained a remnant of control. Franciscans were sent to eastern Java 
around this time in an effort to convert its rulers, but this enterprise enjoyed no 
success. When Demak’s supremacy faded around 1540, the leadership in north- 
ern Java was retaken by the Muslim state of Japara. It was the queen of this 
kingdom who sparked the allied Muslim attacks on Malacca of 1550 and 1574. 
The rise of Pajang and Mataram, two interior states, paralleled the decline of 
the coastal sultanates in the last generation of the sixteenth century. While the 
Portuguese by their constant attacks certainly contributed to the downfall of 
the coastal states, the shift in the center of power to the Muslim states of the 
interior did nothing to bring the Europeans into closer touch with Java.^®^ 

It can be clearly seen from the foregoing that the Portuguese had but few 
opportumties after 1512 to learn about Java at first-hand. Consequently, the 


"^80 Dames (ed.), op. at (n 77), II, 173-74 

Cf. ibtd , pp 191-92, n. I , Cortesao (ed ), op at (n 46), I, 179 Also see above, p 576 
Professor Berg doubts that a woman, ever ruled over Japara He suggests that this is a reference 
to a mythical queen who represents a demonical force in Javanese traditional history 
Hall, op at. (n. 30), p. 204. 
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published European sources on Java in no way reflect how much more impor- 
tance this island mtrmsically had in the life of the archipelago than other places, 
like Sumatra, on which the Portuguese accounts are much fuller.484 Illustrative 
of Java’s higher level of civilization is the fact that it was an economic fulcrum 
in the archipelago and that the Javanese writmgs are fuller and more detailed 
and inscriptions more numerous than those of any other part of Indonesia. But 
It IS also true that the Javan writers are not always reliable, '‘their notions of the 
past being a product of imagination and entirely unchronological.”48s The 
European sources, therefore, as maccurate and piecemeal as they are m some 
respects, have the virtue of being realistic and of dating events with a relatively 
high degree of exactitude. The Portuguese, as limited as they were in their 
ability to trade at the great ports of Java, were forced to seek out smaller and 
less cosmopolitan places. Consequently, they mention places and events of local 
significance which are omitted by the religious and court-minded scribes of 
Java. Finally, the Portuguese in their preoccupation with economic affairs, 
tend to bring into their accounts the common practices of the marketplace 
and of everyday life rather than concentrating on the glories of prmcely 
conquests. 

No certain reference to the name Java appears in European literature until 
Marco Polo. Whether Polo himself ever visited what he calls “Greater Java” 
is in doubt because his data, it is alleged, does not correspond with what is 
generally known about the geography and products of the island we call Java 
today. It has been argued at length and with some plausibility that his data 
does not jibe with the facts because in talking about “Greater Java” he was 
actually describing Cochm-Chma.^^^ Odoric of Pordenone, however, seems 
beyond doubt to have visited Java on his way to Canton in the early fourteenth 
century. He writes that the island was then ruled by a great lord who lived m a 
sumptuous palace and had seven lesser rulers as his vassals. Odoric also heard 
about the Mongol expedition from China against Java. Over a century later 
Conti, who may have gotten as far to the east as Sumbawa, inveighs agamst the 
Javans for eating unclean animals, their habit of running amuck, and their 
addiction to cockfighting as a chief form of amusement.^^^ 

The authors of the sixteenth century who comment at some length on Java, 

Pires, whose descriptions of Java and Sumatra on the basis of personal visits there were among 
those parts of his work not procured and not published by Ramusio, also exhibits this bias. His 
account of Java, however, is far better than any of those published in the sixteenth century. See 
Cortesao (ed,), op at (n 46), I, 166-200 For an excellent study which compares Pires with 
other leading sources on the last years of the Majapahit empire see H. J de Graaf, “Pires’ Suma 
Oriental en het tijdperk van den godsdien-stovergang op Java,” Bijdragen tot de taal-, land- en volken- 
kunde, CVIII (1952), 132-71 

485 C. C Berg, “Javanese Historiography — Synopsis of Its Evolution,” in Hall (ed.), op. at. 
(n 8), p. 13 On Berg’s historiographical ideas seej G de Casparis, “Historical Writing on Indonesia 
(Early Period),” m tbid , pp. I59“<53. 

Vlekke, op. at. (n. 401), pp. 9^-93 
487 Changnon, loc at. (n. 341), pp I93~347- 

Major (ed ), op cit. (n. 31), Pt. IV, p. 16. 
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Its environs, and its people are the following* Varthema, Barbosa, Pigafetta, 
Oviedo, Barros, Castanheda, Albuquerque, Gois, and Linschoten. Of these 
writers, the only ones who may possibly have written from personal experience 
are Varthema and Castanheda. While Varthema may have landed on the 
northeastern corner of the island, the account of his fortnight’s experience there 
IS so dubious that Crawfurd brands it as being '‘false or worthless.” Castan- 
heda’s references are much more factual, but they are all of the type which 
could have been learned from informants. Castanheda actually seems to follow 
Barbosa closely, though he adds a few significant particulars not found else- 
where m the published materials. Even Barros, who is normally so thorough, 
has very little specific data on Java. But this is certainly not because it was 
unavailable in Europe. Pires’ detailed description of Java, though it was not 
published until the twentieth century, must have been known to Barros. In fact, 
he may even have used it for his narrative on the history of Melayu. That he 
does not use Pires as a source for Java and for data vital to the spice trade appears 
to be a further indication of the fact that this information was highly classified 
in the sixteenth century. Of the authors actually published in the sixteenth 
century, the most informative on Java are Barbosa, Oviedo, Castanheda, and 
Barros. 

The chroniclers agree in placing Java immediately to the east of Sumatra from 
which It IS separated by the Strait of Sunda, a channel no more than fifteen 
leagues (6o miles) in width.^^o The island stretches m an east-west direction and 
Its northern coast is 170 leagues (680 miles) in length.^^i About the southern 
coast and the width of the island the chroniclers admit that they have no exact 
information. 49 ^ But the natives tell the Portuguese that the southern coast has 
few good harbors and that the breadth of the island is approximately onc-third 
of Its length.^^s ^ chain of mountains bisects the island along its length and 
renders communication impossible between the peoples of the northern and 
southern coasts. Along the northern coast are the ports of "Tuba” (Tuban), 
"Panaruca” (Panarukan), "Cidayo” (Sidayu), and "Agaci” (Geresik), the last of 


Op cit , p. 165; for a less critical estimate see Temple (ed ), op, cit. (n. 5), p. Ixxvi. 

490 Barros m Cidade and Murias (eds ), op cit. (n. 39), 11 , 400 This geographical description was 
written by the Portuguese Livy Inmself In the fourth decade, not published until 1615 and therefore 
not of concern here, the contmuator (Couto) introduces a complication by making Java two islands , 
Sunda is separated from the rest of the island by a river See Sweeker, op, cit, (n ii), pp. 77-78 
Pires (in Cortesao [ed ], op. ett [n 46], I, 168) says that it is only one island but that it is divided by a 
river, a possible source of Couto’s mistake Castanheda in Azevedo (ed ), op. cit (n 79), II, 158 agrees 
with Barros in making it one island, and he says that the strait is from 10 to 20 leagues wide. The 
Strait of Sunda appears m relatively correct form for the first time on an anonymous planisphere 
prepared ca 1545 See Cortesao and Teixeira da Mota, op. cit. (n 2), I, 155-57 

491 Castanheda in Azevedo (ed ), op cit (n. 79), II, 158. This is overestimated by about 100 miles 
(Crawfurd, op cit [n 34], p 167) But Barros’ mistake is greater, he gives 190 leagues (760 miles). 
See Cidade and Murias (eds ), op cit (n 39), II, 400 

493 Even by Linschoten’s time {ca 1585), the Portuguese seem not to have known much more 
about Java’s geography. See Burnell and Tiele (eds), op. cit (n 25), I, 111-12. 

493 Crawfurd, op cit (n 34), p 167 indicates that there are just two moderately good harbors on 
the south. The breadth of the island varies from 48 to 117 miles. 
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which IS the chief trading port of the island and the one at which De Abreu 
called on the first Portuguese voyage to the Moluccas. Actually these were all 
ports on the northeastern coast opposite the island of Madura and free of all 
Muslim control. Pigafetta, on the basis of what his Javanese pilot told him, 
lists ^95 the largest cities of Java as “Magepaher’^ (Majapahit), the capital, as 
well as Daha,'^^^ Dama” (Demak), “Gagiamada” (unidentified), '‘Mmutarang- 
hen” (unidentified), “Cipara” (Japara),497 the port of Demak, Tuban, and 

Cressi (Geresik). He also mentions the names of Surabaya, and of the islands 
of Ball and Madura as places dosely associated with Java. Lmschoten mentions 
‘‘Sunda Calapa” (possibly Djakarta or Bantam) on the northwestern coast as the 
“principal haven in the Iland.”498 

Java IS reputed to be the most bountiful island in the world in foodstuffs. 
Rice, meat, pepper, cinnamon, and ginger are abundant, cheap, and of good 
quality. Sunda (western Java) is universally mentioned as a great source of 
pepper, but unfortunately for the Portuguese it fell under Muslim control 
shortly after the conquest of Malacca. Lmschoten gives to his Dutch readers a 
long list of the products of Java with their prices, as well as details on what 
imports are most desired by the islanders, and lets them know that the coins m 
use are “caixas” (cash) from China.499 Java also produces some gold and copper. 
Oviedo generously concludes that everythmg in Java is as good as it is in 
Spam. 599 

In the interior of the country most of the people are heathen, while in the 
port cities the Moors predominate. Though the island is politically divided, the 
king of Java at the time of Malacca’s fall was called “Pateudra” (Pate Udara),59i 
one of the last rulers of the Majapahit dynasty. Though his Islamic vassals 
were in rebellion against him, the “heathen king” was still able to control 
them as of about 1515. “Pationus” (Pate Unus), Muslim lord of Japara, attacked 
Malacca in January, 1513, and after being repulsed, began to work towards 
acquiring the throne of Demak and extending his jurisdiction to Sunda.592 
Hennque Leme was sent in 1522 to a port of Sunda (possibly “Calapa”) m 

494 List ofports published in Castanheda(mA2evedo[ed],o|j at [n 79], II, 158) For identifications 
see Cortesao (ed ), op at (n 46), I, 189-92 Pires (tbtd , p. 193) calls Geresik “the jewel of Java in 
trading ports” and he discusses most of the ports along the entire northern coast 

495 Robertson (cd), op at (n 136), II, 167-68 

496 A city famous in the Hindu period near modern Kediri in eastern Java. Also spelled “Daia” and 
“Daya” in the European works 

497 See Cortesao (ed), op cit (n 46), I, 160, n i, and pp 187-88 

498 Burnell and Tide (eds), op at (n. 25), I, 112 For identification see Cortesao (ed), op at 
(n. 46), I, 172, n. I. 

499 Burnell and Tide (eds.), op cit (n 25), I, 113-14, for confirmation see Cortesao (ed), op at 
(n 46), I, 181 

590 Dc los Rios (ed ), op, at. (n 298), II, 105 

501 Barbosa m Dames (ed ), op at (n 77), II, 190 For further identification of individual rulers see 
Cortesao (ed), op. at. (n 46), I, i75-’76 

502 Castanheda in Azevedo (ed.), op cit (n. 79), 11 , 242, gives 1512 as the date. For the date given 
above see Cortesao (ed), op at. (n 46), I, 151-52, n. 3. For further detail on the extension of Pate 
Unus’ power to Sunda see R A Kern, “Pati Unus en Sunda,” Bijdragen tot de Taal-^ Land- en Volken- 
kunde, CVIII (1952), 124-31. 
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western Java to conclude a treaty with the local ruler who was still free of 
Muslim control. A treaty of commerce was signed and a padrao (marker) was set 
up on a site where the Portuguese were authorized to build a fortress. 
Within a few years, however, this part of Sunda became Muslim and the 
Portuguese were forced to call only at the ports of eastern Java. Oviedo, on 
the basis of information conveyed to him by Urdaneta about his visit of 1535 to 
Panarukan, relates that there were then four kingdoms in Java which were 
constantly involved in war with one another. But the heathen (Hindu) ruler of 
Panarukan, the Spaniard admits, is a great friend of the Portuguese.so^ Very 
little specific information on political conditions emerges from the other 

sources. 505 

The people of Java, their customs, and skills, are granted most space by the 
European authors. This is so because many Portuguese learned to know the 
Javans working at trades and in crafts at Malacca and in the ports of India. 
Barbosa, Castanheda, and Linschoten, all three of whom had long experience 
in India, are in essential agreement in their descriptions of Javan physical 
features, personality and character, skills, and beliefs. 5°^ The men are chestnut- 
colored, strong and heavy-set, with broad faces and fleshy cheeks, heavy eye- 
brows, almost beardless, and with pitch-black hair cropped close to their heads. 507 
They wear no head covering and ordinarily go naked above the waist. Their 
women are lighter m color with excellent complexions, ugly features, beautiful 
bodies, and graceful carriages. The Europeans judge both sexes to be exceedingly 
proud, daring, and skillful; at the same time they are alleged to be deceitful, 
treacherous, clumsy, obstinate, bellicose, and ill-tempered. 5^8 

But of their industry and ability there is no question or criticism. Barros 
compares them to the Chinese and judges them to be “the most civilized people 
of these parts.” 509 They are expert carpenters, shipwrights, and locksmiths. 
They specialize in making arms of all kinds* guns, iron-tipped spears, krises, 
scimitars, wooden shields which cover the entire body, blowpipes which shoot 
poisoned arrows, and huge bows. In hunting and riding they show great 
daring and agility. And their skills are not limited to the use of primitive arms. 
They are esteemed highly in India as gunners, bombardiers, and makers of 
gunpowder.5io Their women are adept seamstresses and musicians. Since the 

503 Azevedo (ed.), op cit. (n. 79), 11 , 242-43. 

304 De los R.10S (ed ), op. at (n 298), 11 , 105 

30s It IS not clear precisely how many independent states existed in sixteenth-century Java In 
1579 when Drake touched on Java, the island was reportedly governed by six rajas “Donaw,” 
“Rabacapala,” “Bacabatra,” “Tymbanton,” “Patimara,” and “Mawgbange.” See The Famous 
in Hakluyt, op at (n II4),XI, 132 The three Javan states of the Muslim period were Bantam, 
Demak, and Mataram, it was not until the eighteenth century that Mataram was divided into three 
states 

S06 Barbosa in Dames (ed ), op. at. (n 77), II, 191-94, Castanheda m Azevedo (ed ), op at. (n 79), 
II, 158-59, Linschoten m Burnell and Tiele (eds), op cit (n. 25), I, 114 

307 cf , for a similar description, Crawfurd, op at (n 34), p. 173. 

SOS Contrast ibid, where they are judged to be ‘‘peaceable, docile, sober, simple, and industrious ” 

S 09 Cidade and Murias (eds.), op at (n. 39), II, 400 

s^o por confirmation of their abihty in these crafts see Crawfurd, op cit (n. 34), pp 176-78 
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Portuguese actually saw so little of life in Java itself during the sixteenth century, 
It IS not surprising that they omit comment on the great skill of the Javans in 
agriculture and irrigation. 

The customs and beliefs of the Javans appear strange, superstitious, and 
repellent to the Europeans. For some unexplained reason the Javans will permit 
nothing to be over or upon their heads. It is the worst msult possible to put a 
hand on a Javan s head, and he who does so places his life in jeopardy. They 
even build their houses just one story high so that nobody can walk over 
them.sii Varthema, who perhaps heard about the ceremonial cannibalism of 
the Bataks of Sumatra, alleges that m Java parents sell their children to be 
eaten.5i2 He also notices that the Hinduized Javans, like many in India, will 
worship the first thing they happen to meet in the morning. Pigafetta reports on 
the prevalence of concremation and unusual sexual practices.sis Castanheda, 
following Barbosa, comments on their addiction to wizardry, sorcery, and 
love-enchantments. They believe that if one of their swords is completed at a 
designated propitious moment it will magically guarantee its wearer against 
death by the sword and defeat in battle. Wherever they happen to live, whether 
in a foreign city like Malacca or in a native town like Panarukan, the Javans are 
inclined, more than any other people of the archipelago, to run amuck as a 
way of obtaining satisfaction for real or imagined injuries. In war, likewise, 
they care very little about death. 

The European sources, as scanty and contradictory as they sometimes are, 
give the reader a real sense of the size and importance of the three Indonesian 
islands and their place in the history and trade of the archipelago. Naturally 
most of what they have to convey relates to the coastal towns and states and 
especially to those with which they had the greatest familiarity through steady 
intercourse. This leads the European writers to overstress the importance of the 
coastal areas which they know most about and to underplay the significance of 
interior territories which were learned about only by indirect report. They are 
also poorly informed about certain untouched coastal areas, such as the southern 
coasts of Sumatra and Java and the eastern coast of Borneo. On interior political 
divisions they arc best on Sumatra and Java, though they exhibit practically no 
knowledge of Java's internal topography, climate, agriculture, or, m its highest 
sense, culture. 

It was because of their relatively intimate degree of familiarity with coastal 
places and seagoing peoples that the Portuguese writers stress the expansion 


5 ^^ For confirmation of this custom from an independent Clnnese source see W W Rockhill, 
“Notes on the Relations and Trade of China/* T^oung pao, XVI (1915), 240, n i 
Temple (ed ), op at (n 5), p Ixxvi. 

Robertson (ed ), op at (n 136), 11 , 169, Crawfurd (op at [n. 34], p. 166) notes that concrema- 
tion was still being carried on in Bah in the mid-mneteenth century On sexual practices see above, 
p- 553 n 

514 Castanheda m Azevedo (ed), op cit (n 79), IV, 144, for confirmation see Pires in Cortesao 
(ed.), op at (n 46), I, 176. For discussion see Crawfurd, op at. (n 34), p. 12. 
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and strength of the hated Muslims throughout the entire region. Most of their 
informants were obviously of the mercantile and shipping classes, and they 
seriously recounted to the Portuguese their own myths about the past. The 
Portuguese faithfully recorded these popular stories as the basis for the oral 
history of the region, and apparently heard or knew little about the priestly 
tradition regarding the past. The Portuguese, because their informants were 
merchants, are likewise overly impressed by what they consider to be the im- 
portance of the Malay language and Malay customs as universal unifying 
forces. 5 They know many more details about Javan customs than of those of the 
other peoples because of the undoubted presence of large numbers of Javans in 
Malacca and India. This fact perhaps helps to explain why they are most critical 
of Javan habits and adulate the peoples of Borneo of whom they knew but little. 
It IS also clear that mformation on Borneo was not classified in Lisbon to the 
degree that the reports on Java and Sumatra were. Evidence for this is that 
Pires’ materials on Borneo, like his discussion of the Philippines, were made 
available to, and published by, Ramusio. Such a conclusion is reinforced by the 
way in which Pires organized the Suma oriental: he grouped Borneo with the 
countries to the East (Chma, Japan, and the Philippines), while including Sumatra 
and Java in the section on the eastern archipelago and the spice trade, the part of 
his work which was originally suppressed and remained generally unknown 
until the twentieth century. 


7 

The Spiceries 

A glance at a map of modern Indonesia reveals a profusion of islands which he 
scattered in the seas south of the Philippines, east of Borneo and Java, north of 
Austraha, and west of New Guinea. Men throughout history have sought to 
group these islands into neat archipelagos to talk about them intelligibly. The 
eye and mind working in harmony have great difficulty, however, in com- 
bining these unordered spots into comprehensible and manageable patterns. 
The task is rendered even more complex when it is necessary to group the 
islands into unities which pay some deference to the focal points of the region 
as they existed in the sixteenth century. To avoid doing violence either to 
geography or history, we shall denommate as the Spiccries all of those islands 
which actually grew the cherished spices as well as those which were intimately 
related economically, geographically, politically, or strategically to the trade 
and to the producing islands. For example, the five spice islands (Ternate, 
Tidore, Motir, Makian, and Bachan), the original sources of the clove, had to 
depend in the sixteenth century for food upon the large, nearby island of 

Cf the hst of words collected by Drake’s men m Hakluyt, op cit. (n 114), XI, 132-33. 
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tla.lnia.b.cra. (s-lso called Gilolo or Batocluiio do Moro).^^^ In our definition this 
forms an interdependent economic complex which we will refer to as the 
Moluccas. Two other insular groups, likewise part of a geographical entity and 
held together by various types and degrees of mterdependence, were Amboina 
(Seram, Bum, and Amboina) and Banda (Gunuape, Mira, and Banda), the 
latter group being the source of nutmeg and mace. Celebes, the larger islands of 
the Lesser Sunda archipelago (Bah, Sumbawa, Flores, and Timor), and New 
Guinea will be considered as another entity within the Spiceries because of 
their locations and their traditional associations with the Moluccas. It is im- 
perative to remember, however, that these groupings, like many constructs of 
the mind, tend to give an impression of greater unity and interrelatedness than 
can always be supported as times and conditions change. 

Almost every European who wrote about Asia had remarks to make about 
the Spiceries. Explorers, merchants, statesmen, missionaries, and chromclers 
eagerly gathered and assessed every scrap of information about the spices and 
the conditions of trade at the sources. The most authoritative of the numerous 
accounts are those of Varthema, Barbosa, Maximilian of Transylvama, Pigafetta, 
Oviedo, Gaetano, Castanheda, Gomara, Barros, Galvao, Linschoten, the Jesuit 
letters and histones, and the commentators on the explorations of Drake, 
Cavendish, and Lancaster. These authors represent a number of European 
nationalities. Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, English, and central European. A 
sizable minority of them write from personal experience in the Spiceries: 
Varthema (possibly), Pigafetta, Galvao, Gaetano, Xavier and his Jesuit successors, 
and the Dutch and English explorers. Barbosa, Castanheda, and Linschoten 
have the benefit of experience in India and of direct participation in the spice 
trade. The Portuguese chroniclers (Castanheda and Barros) and their Spanish 
contemporaries (Oviedo and Gomara) naturally take opposing views on the 
question of the ownership of the Spiceries, but their descriptions of the islands 
themselves are similar. 

Varthema may have touched upon Banda, Burn in the Amboina group, and 
Ternate in the Moluccas in 1505.5^8 Irrespective of whether or not he was 
actually on the islands, Varthema’s description (published in 1510) of these 
three groups in the Spiceries was the first to be circulated in Europe. None of 
the earlier travelers of the Renaissance, with the possible exception of Conti,5i9 
even claims to have been east of Borneo. So it was from Varthema that Europe 
received its first impressions of the places where the valuable cloves and nutmegs 
grew. He correctly reports that the nutmeg tree grows in Banda and locates 

Halmahera actually parallels the five smaller islands and is close to them The Portuguese 
writers of the sixteenth century, as a rule, do not consider it to be one of the Moluccas In the mid- 
seventeenth century the Dutch ordained that the clove trees in the Moluccas should be destroyed and 
production of cloves confined to Amboina and nutmeg to the Banda islands The origin of the name 
“Moluccas” IS unknown See Philips (ed), op cit (n 139), p. iii 

517 See above, pp. 1 14-19 

518 Temple (ed.), op cit (n 5), p. Ixxv 

519 See above, p. 61 
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clove production in “Monoch’’ (the Moluccas). ^20 Roughly accurate are his 
descriptions of the clove tree and the way in which the cloves are harvested. Of 
the physical surroundings and the peoples of the Spiceries he gives a dark 
picture. They have no government, live in gloomy, low houses built of timber, 
and are very primitive in their way of life. They are pagans whose beliefs 
resemble those held by the lowest castes of Calicut. Little can be hoped for 
from these people because they are stupid and lazy. They expend no labor m 
cultivating the spices, but simply gather and market them at the appropriate 
seasons of the year. While certainly inaccurate on a number of points, particularly 
on the absence of government, Varthema’s low opinion of the people is one 
that later and better mformed writers share. ^ 21 

The Portuguese voyages to the Spiceries began on a systematic basis immedi- 
ately after the conquest of Malacca m 15 ii. Antonio de Abreu, the first to 
reconnoiter the route, coasted along the northern side of the Lesser Sundas as 
far east as Flores and then turned north to the Amboinas and Bandas. ^22 
course of this voyage the Portuguese observed the small volcanic island of 
Gunuape523 m the Bandas from the cone of which there falls ‘'continually into 
the sea flakes or streams like unto fire. ...^24 They anchored at the port of 
“Gull-Gull” (Kolli-Kolli) on the island of Seram and went ashore only to find 
that the people were cannibals.52s On the return voyage the junk commanded 
by Francisco Serrao was wrecked in the Banda Sea and he along with a few 
companions made their way to Amboina and eventually to Ternate about 1513. 
Here Serrao remained for the rest of his life (d. 1521) as adviser to the Muslim 
ruler of Ternate and as an occasional, albeit somewhat unreliable, informant for 
the Europeans on insular affairs. De Abreu returned with two vessels to Malacca 
and, on the basis of his information, new fleets were immediately outfitted and 
dispatched to the Spiceries. ^26 g^it nothing about these voyages appeared in 
published form in Europe until the Spamsh began to write about the Spiceries in 
connection with Magellan’s circumnavigation of the globe. ^ 27 

520 Temple (ed ), 0^3 cit (n 5), p 89 

521 For example, Alfred Wallace, the great biologist, who visited the Spiceries m the mid-nmctccnth 
century, refers to the Amboines as being “half-civilizcd, half-savage, lazy people” {op, at, [n 94], 
p 230) 

522 See Humberto Leitao, Os portugueses cm Solor e Timor de 1515 a 1702 (Lisbon, 1948), pp 25-52 

5 23 Gunung-api is Malay for “fire mountain” (Crawfurd, op. cit [n. 34], p 33) 

5=^4 Galvao in Vice-Admiral Bethunc (cd ), The Discotferies of the World from Their Fir<;t Original 
unto the Year of Our Lord 1355 by Antonio Gahano, Governor of 7 enwfc (“Hakluyt Society Publications,” 
Old Series, Vol. XXX [London, 1872]), p 117 

525 Visconde de Lagoa and Elaine Sanccau (cds ), Antonio Galvao Tratado dos descohnmentos (3d cd , 
Porto, 1944), p 171, n. 3. 

526 For a review of these sailings see Leitao, op cit (n 522), pp 53-55 

527 Pigafetta (in Robertson [cd ], op cit [n 136], II, 81, 83) notes that the Portuguese had discovered 
the Moluccas ten years before his arrival there in 1521 and had studiously kept this knowledge a 
secret from Spam Magellan apparently introduced Charles I to Varthema’s account of the Spiceries 
(see ibid, II, 21 1) When he was in Malacca, Magellan himself had corresponded with Francisco 
Serrao and learned from him about affairs m the Spiceries About the unreliable character of Serrao’s 
information on the location of the Moluccas (twice as far to the East of Malacca as they actually are), 
see C E Nowell, Magellan’s Voyage around the World Three Contemporary Accounts (Evanston, 111 , 
1962), pp. 15-19. 
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Maximilian reports in his letter on the Moluccas published in 1523 that 
Magellan and Cristobal de Haro,^^^ possibly on the basis of information garnered 
from Serrao, had pointed out to King Charles I that the Spiceries and Chma were 
within the Spanish demarcation, that the Portuguese were going there illicitly, and 
that It was possible to avoid the Portuguese blockade and to sail to the clove 
islands by a presumed southwestern route. Those survivors of Magellan’s 
expedition who arrived at Tidore on November 8, 1521, stayed m the Moluccas 
for about one month and a half In relating the story of the experiences of 
Magellan’s men in the Moluccas, Pigafetta and Maximilian also brought before 
their European audiences independent but similar word portraits of the only 
islands in the world where the prized cloves then grew. Maximilian apparently 
received most of his data from Juan Sebastian del Cano, the commander of the 
“Victoria,” and several other survivors. 

All of the five clove-growing islands of the Moluccas are normally dominated 
by the ruler of the chief island of Ternate. Tidore and Bachan likewise have 
formal royal establishments (sultanates), but Motir and Makian have no kings 
and are ruled “by the people.” ^29 Eight months before Pigafetta’s arrival at 
Tidore, Francisco Serrao, the captain of Ternate’s armed forces, had been 
poisoned while on a trading mission to Tidore. Ten days later, his master and 
the ruler of Ternate, Raja Abuleis, met a similar fate at the hands of his daughter, 
the wife of the king of Bachan. Nine principal sons of Raja Abuleis were left to 
contend among themselves for the throne. When the Spanish fleet arrived at 
Tidore, its ruler, Sultan Manzor, appears to have replaced the ruler of Ternate, 
temporarily, as the overlord of the clove islands sso 

Manzor is pictured as a handsome and dignified Moorish ruler of forty-five 
years of age. To receive the foreigners he was barefooted and clad in a delicate 
white shirt with gold-embroidered cuffs, a sarong, and a silken turban. He 
welcomed the Spanish expedition in a friendly manner and volunteered to 
place Tidore, and, if possible, Ternate in vassalage to the kmg of Spain. Manzor 
was evidently concerned that the Portuguese from Malacca might be preparmg 
reprisals against him for his part in Serrao’s murder and hoped that the protection 


528 Cf above, pp 115-16, and also Coote (cd), op at (n 463), pp 111-12 

529 Pigafetta in Robertson (cd), op at (n 136), II, 71 Cf Varthema, above, p 594. Pigafetta’s 
description of his experiences in the Moluccas may also be found m G B Ramusio, Delle napigattone 
. . (Venice, 1550), I, 403r-407r 

530 Barbosa (Dames [cd ], op 77], II, 200-201), who wrote m about 1518, notes that on Ternate 

“dwells a Moorish King whom they call Soltan Bmaracola [who] was formerly Kmg of all five, 
but now the four have risen against him and are independent ’’ Pires (m Cortesao [ed ], op. at [n 46], 
I, 214) reports that only the kmg of Ternate is called Sultan, the rest are rajas He also records that 
“Raja Almancor” (Manzor) of Tidore is at war with Ternate In fact, this was almost the regular 
state of affairs m the archipelago, for the rivals headed up competing alliances The rulers of Ternate 
and Tidore struggled against each other for supremacy m the archipelago with the aid respectively of 
the Oulthma (Five-Power Alliance) and the Ouhsiua (Nine-Power Alliance) Each camp frequently 
had allies on the same island, and neighboring communities (kampongs) fought each other m their 
roles as members of these competing alliances Consequently, local strife and warfare were almost 
endemic to the Moluccas and to those of their neighbors who became involved in their power 
struggle See Wessels, op. at. (n. 21), p. 29 
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of Spam might help him to retam his control m the islands.s3i Whatever his 
motives actually were, Manzor treated the Spaniards exceedingly well and did 
his utmost to gather together a cargo of food, water, and cloves for them before 
they would have to catch the monsoon. Within three days after their arrival, 
he had a building thrown up for them to use as their warehouse on shore. He 
sent envoys for cloves to neighboring islands and permitted a few of the 
Europeans to accompany them. Rulers of the other islands were allowed to 
come to Tidore to mspect the new arrivals and their two battered vessels. The 
Europeans entertained their visitors by firing their artillery and by presenting 
them with knickknacks of European manufacture. From observing Manzor and 
the other Moorish rulers, Pigafetta learned that they have as many women as 
they desire, that they keep them in harems, and that every family within a 
ruler’s jurisdiction is required to present one or two daughters to the royal 

harem. 3 32 

Among those who came to see the Spanish expedition were some merchants 
of Halinahera and one of its rulers. This large island, Pigafetta reports,333 is 
inhabited by Moors who control the coast and heathens who live in its interior, 
a division of power which the Europeans found to be quite common through- 
out the East Indies. The Moors, who first came into the Moluccas about fifty 
years before the Spanish arrived at Tidore, quickly took over the coastal areas 
and control of the trading towns.534 By Pigafetta’s time, Halmahera had three 
kings — two Moors and a heathen prince named Raja Papua. 3 35 The Moorish 
rulers keep large harems and father hundreds of children ; the heathens are not 
inclined to have so many wives even though Papua possesses a rich store of gold. 
The ordinary heathens are likewise less “superstitious” than the Moors, though 
“they adore,” like Hindus, “for all that day the first thing that they see in the 
morning when they go out of their houses.” 336 Raja Jessu, one of the Moorish 
rulers of Halmahera and an aged man, visited the Spanish at Tidore to see how 
they fired their guns. About Halmahera itself, Pigafetta learned that it is so 
large that it takes native crafts (praus) four months to circumnavigate it. It also 
produces certain thick reeds (of which the Europeans bought many) that 
grow on rocks and which are filled with fresh, clear water. 3 37 ^ cloves 


53 ^ See Manzor’s speech as given m Maximilian's words m Coote (ed), op cit. (n 463), 
p 140 

332 Robertson (ed), op at (n 136), II, 75. 

S33 ijjid , pp. 75-76 

p. 115 This IS roughly confirmed by Pires (m Cortesao [ed ], op. cit. [n. 46], I, 213). 

335 This mention of Papua, the first m a European source, has frequently been interpreted as a 
reference to the Papuans of New Guinea, and the survivors of Magellan arc incorrectly credited with 
having discovered that island For comment m depth see Arthur Wichmann, EntdeckutigsgesMchte 
von Neu^Quinea (bis 1828) (Leiden, 1909), I, 12-13 

336 Robertson (ed), op at (n. 136), 11 , 77 

337 The Jesuit, Frois, writes in 1556 (Wicki [ed ], op cit. [n. 80], III, 542) “The whole island 
[Ternate] has . . thick canes with a pleasant water m them which the Portuguese drink." Probably 
bamboos filled with water from local rivers Wallace, op at. (n, 94), p. 6x, observed that the Dayaks 
of Borneo used thm, long-jointed bamboos for water vessels They are clean, light, and easily 
carried and are in many ways superior to earthen vessels for the same purpose." 
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grow on Halmahera, but they are not as good or as valuable as those which 
come from the five smaller islands.s38 

While waiting for a cargo, the Europeans went ashore on Tidore and visited 
a few of the smaller, nearby islands. Pigafetta used his time ashore to study the 
local scene He depicts each of the five clove-producing islands of the Moluccas 
as a mountainous island, all of which are within sight of Tidore except for 
Bachan to the south. Bachan is the largest of the five islands and its peak is 
higher and blunter than those of the other mountains. The clove tree will not 
live in the flatlands but prospers on the sides of these volcanic mountains. 
Cloves become perfect because of the mountain mists which regularly cover 
them. Each island possesses groves of its own trees which the people watch over 
but never cultivate Harvests occur twice each year, at Christmas time and at 
the nativity of St John the Baptist (June 23), and every fourth year a bumper 
crop IS gathered. The cloves must be harvested when they are red and ripe or 
otherwise they become so large and hard that only their husk is of value. 
Until the merchants come to purchase them, the cloves are dried and stored in 
pits. A few nutmeg trees also grow in the Moluccas. Pigafetta describes both 
the clove and the nutmeg trees and their fruits. Crawfurd remarks that the 
Italian’s ‘‘Account of the clove is a good popular one, even at the present day 
[1856].” 539 Pigafetta also used his time to compile, probably while in Tidore 
and possibly aboard ship as well, his vocabulary of Malay which he calls “the 
words of those Moro people” 540 Tidore. Only forty-seven words of his 
total compilation of 450 actually appeared in the sixteenth-century versions 
of his work. 54 i In Tidore, he notices, cloves are called “ghomode”; m 
Sarangani (the islands south of Mindanao), “bongalauan” , and in Malacca, 

“chianche.” 542 

Besides cloves, the Moluccas grow ginger roots which are dried in lime for 
preservation. Honey is produced and stored m the trees by small bees. 5^3 
In addition, the islands yield a wide variety of tropical fruits as well as sugar cane, 
rice, poultry, goats, and palm products. The islanders, who normally go un- 
covered except for a breach cloth, manufacture their own clothes from the 
bark of trees. They soak the bark in water, beat it with sticks, and pull and 
shape It to the desired size and form. The bark so processed looks “like a veil of 
raw silk” and gives the appearance of being woven.544 Pigafetta also describes 
the various stages in the production of sago flour and bread, and notices that the 
natives while at sea live almost exclusively on it. Multicolored and white 

538 All of the European writers agree that Halmahera produced no great amount of cloves Also 
see Crawfurd, op at (n 34), pp io~ii. 

539 Ibid , p. 103. Also see Orta m Markham (trans.), op. at. (n 359), pp. 213-21. 

340 Robertson (ed ), op cit (n. 136), II, 117. 

341 See Ramusio, op. at (n 529), I, 408V. 

542 Robertson (ed ), op cit (n 136), II, 91, 215, n. 502 (discussion of local names). Cf Orta’s names 
in Markham (trans.), op at (n 539), p 215 

343 Robertson (ed.), op at (n 136), II, ii 5 Wallace, op at (n 94), PP 153-54, describes the huge 
honeycombs of wild bees which hang from the highest branches of the tallest trees m Timor. 

344 Robertson (ed.), op at (n. 136), II, 89. 
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parrots flourish m the islands, but those which are reddish speak much more 
distinctly than the others. The islanders prize highly and tell many wonderful 
stories about thrushlike birds called ‘Tolon divata’’ (Burung-deiuata or Bird of 
the Gods). 545 These extraordinary creatures, now called Birds of Paradise, are 
said to originate in heaven, never to fly except when there is a wind, and to 
render invincible and secure anyone who wears their skins into battle. 546 Of the 
preserved plumages brought back to Europe in the '‘Victoria,” two were given 
to Charles I and one was sent by Maximilian to his father, the Cardinal of 

Salzburg. 547 

The houses of Tidore are elevated like those of other tropical places, though 
they are not built as high above the ground, and they are enclosed within fences 
of bamboo When a new house is thrown up, the natives light a ceremonial 
fire and hold many ritual feasts before going to live in it. To the roof of the new 
house they fasten samples of the island’s products to keep its occupants from 
ever being in want . 548 Spanish, who guarded the merchandise in 

the storehouse ashore, were warned ofiicially that they should not go outdoors 
at mght because of danger from certain sorcerers. These anointed terrors, who 
were possibly running amuck, give the appearance of being headless as they 
roam through the town. Should they meet another man, they touch his head 
and rub some of their ointment on it. The accosted individual soon falls ill and 
succumbs within three or four days. 549 The divers of the island have remarkable 
abihty in staying underwater for long periods of time. When the “Trinidad” 
sprang a mysterious leak in its hull, special divers were sent for who had long 
hair. These men, who could stay underwater for as long as an hour, tried to 
locate the leak by putting their heads against the bottom of the hull so that 
their long hair might be sucked into the hole along with the water. 

Because the leak in the “Trmidad” was so serious and impossible to discover 
m the water, it was decided that she should remain behind for repairs and then 
try to make her way back to Spain via the Pacific. 55 o The “Victoria” therefore 
left Tidore alone on December 21 , 1521 , with two native pilots aboard to lead 
her through the maze of islands to the south and west. Pigafctta provides long 

545 Ibid , p 105 , these birds are called “Mamuco Diata” (Manuk-dewato) by Maximilian (Coote 
[ed ], op at [n. 463], p. 143) For discussion of these appellations see Crawfurd, op at (n 34), p. 54, 

A more detailed analysis of these two common Malay terms for the “bird of Paradise,” and of 
their use m English literature, may be found m C P G Scott, “The Malayan Words m English,” 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. XVIII, Pt. I (1897), 76-80 (The first part of Scott’s article 
m ibid XVII [1896]). 

546 Pigafetta in Robertson (ed ), op. at. (n. 136), 11 , 105, Maximilian in Coote (ed ), op cit. (n 463), 
p. 143 For other stories sec Lmschoten m Burnell and Tiele (eds ), op at. (n. 25), I, 118 Actually the 
birds were probably not native to the Moluccas at all, the skins of the preserved birds given to the 
Europeans were probably prepared m the Aru Islands or New Guinea. See Wallace, op. at (n 94), 
pp. 419-24. 

547 Coote (ed.), op. at. (n 463), p. 143 

548 Robertson (ed), op cit (n 136), II, 107 

549 Ibid , pp 106-07. 

550 On her unsuccessful effort to return see Henry R Wagner, Spanish Voyages to the Northwest 
Coast of America m the Sixteenth Century (San Francisco, 1929), p. 96 
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lists of individual island names for each of the small archipelagos through 
which the “Victoria” threaded its way.^si noticed that some of these places 
were peopled by pygmies and others by cannibals. After halting at Baru in the 
Amboina gtoup, the men on the “Victoria” sighted the Banda archipelago and 
noted that it consisted of twelve islands on six of which nutmeg and mace grow 
in abundance. Pigafetta names all twelve islands and locates them at around 
6 degrees south latitude. ^52 

Southwest of the Bandas they entered the Lesser Sundas where they were hit 
by a heavy storm and had to take refuge on the island of “Malva” (now known 
as Alor or Ombai Island). ^53 'yhe people of this island are savage canmbals who 
“wear their beards wrapped in leaves and thrust into small bamboo tubes — a 
ridiculous sight.” ^54 Here the Spanish expedition stayed for two weeks to make 
necessary repairs on the ship, and Pigafetta notices that the natives cultivate long 
pepper and black pepper On January 25, 1521, they sailed south-southwest of 
“Malva” to the island of Timor Pigafetta then went ashore to ask the chief of 
the town of “Amaban” (Amaben) on the northern coast to sell them fresh 
meat. 5 55 Unable to get supplies here, they captured the chief of the neighbormg 
village of “Bahbo” (Silabao) and held him for ransom. While negotiating for 
provisions, Pigafetta learned that white sandalwood is grown on Timor and 
nowhere else,556 and that traders come from as far away as Luzon to purchase 
sandalwood and wax. On the southern side of Timor live four heathen kings 
who have their residences at “Oibich” (Vaibico^), “Lichsana” (Lecam^), 
“Suai” (Suzi^) and “Cabanaza” (Camanassa).^^? Of these principalities “Oibich” 
IS the most powerful and at “Cabanaza” the gold is found with which 
they pay for their purchases. While on Timor, Pigafetta also learned the 
names of eleven other islands in the Lesser Sundas from Flores westward to 
Bah. 

The ships of the Loaisa (1525) and Saavedra (1527) expeditions across the 
Pacific got as far as Halmahera and Tidore. Urdaneta and his companions in the 
sole vessel remaining from the Loaisa expedition arrived on the east coast of 
Halmahera on October 29, 1526. From these survivors, who returned to Spain 
around 1536, Oviedo learned in detail about the difficulties which they experi- 
enced m the Spiceries at the hands of the Portuguese and their allies of Ternate.^ss 
Fortunately for them, they landed at “Campaho, a town which was in the hands 

551 For an effort to identify these many obscure names see ibid , pp 221-23, 

552 ^ p 153. They are actually at somewhat less than 5 degrees south latitude. 

553 See Cortesao(cd), op cit (n 46), 1 , 202 n Alor is located between Flores and Timor in the Lesser 
Sunda chain. 

554 Robertson (ed ), op df (n 136), II, 157. 

555 For a map of Timor with early place names see Leitao, op at (n 522), facing p. 164 

556 Actually it grows on a number of islands m the Malay archipelago, but Timor was certainly 
the most important source of supply See Crawfurd, op dt (n. 34), p 375 > Wallace, op at 

(n. 94), p. 153. ^ 

557 Robertson (cd.), op at (n 136), II, 163 , for efforts to identify place names see map in Leitao, 

op at (n 522), facing p 164. 

558 De los Rios (cd.), op. at. (n. 298), pp. 65-100. 
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of “Quichil Bubacar,”5S9 ^ vassal of the aged Sultan ‘'Adulraenjami”‘'^^° of 
Halmahera. “Adulraenjamf ’ was himself an ally of “Rajamir” (Raja Emir) of 
Tidore and an enemy of the Portuguese. From a slave who had been in the 
hands of the Portuguese for a time, the Spanish quickly learned that the Portu- 
guese had taken reprisals against Tidore for the hospitality, aid, and vassalage 
which It had offered Magellan’s companions Urdaneta and five of his associates, 
including the interpreter Gon^alo de Vigo, were sent in praxis to announce 
officially to “Adulraenjami” and “Rajamir” the arrival of this second ship from 
Spam. While they were given a cordial reception, it was not until the beginning 
of 1527 that the Spanish managed to get to Tidore through the Portuguese 
blockade and to join there with the survivors of the Magellan voyage. The 
Portuguese lost no time in attacking the new arrivals who were aided for a time 
by the governor of Makian (“Quichelhumar” or Kechil Umar), an enemy of 
Ternate and the Portuguese. The Portuguese finally destroyed the city of Makian 
while continuing to besiege Tidore. In February, 1528, Saavedra arrived at 
Tidore to reinforce the beleaguered Spanish. Though several efforts were 
made to find a route back across the Pacific, they all met with disaster. The 
conclusion of the Saragossa arrangements in Europe in 1529 soon brought an 
end to the Spanish resistance in the Spicenes. Urdaneta and others took refuge 
for a time in the numerous islands of the Spicenes, but finally, after givmg 
themselves up to the Portuguese, they began in 1534 and 1535 the long voyage 
back to Europe via Portuguese India. 

At the conclusion of his discussion of the Iberian war fought in the Moluccas, 
Oviedo devotes a chapter to a description of the Spicenes. While he surveys 
most of the important islands, his account is particularly valuable for the light 
which It throws upon the political and social organization of the little known 
islands of Halmahera and Celebes, and certain islets near Celebes in which 
Urdaneta spent time in 1532 and 1533 as a refugee from the Portuguese.^^^ 
Like the Jesuits at a later date, Oviedo brings out clearly the association, political 
and economic, existing between Halmahera, northern Celebes, and the 
Moluccas. 564 Oviedo describes Gilolo as being but one of the states on the island 
known to the natives as ‘‘Aliora” (Halmahera). xhc principal city of Gilolo 
(modern spelling is Djailolo) is eight leagues (32 miles) northeast of Tidore, 
though Halmahera at one point is no farther than two leagues (8 miles) east of 
Tidore. The people are far from primitive, many of them being Muslims as well 

559 “Quichir’ IS from the Malay kkhl^ meamng small, and it is used as a title equivalent to 
Spamsh “Don ” Bubacar or Abu-Bahr was this governor’s proper name. See ihd., p 65. 

560 Ibtd , p 70 Berg suggests “Adulraenjami” should be written Abd-Rahman 1 

The most detailed study of this expedition is lone S Wright, Voyages oj Alvaro de Saavedra 
Ceron, iS2y-i52g (Coral Gables, Fla, 1951). 

562 De los Rios (ed ), op. at. (n 298), pp. 100-105. 

563 Jbid , pp 102-3 He comments most particularly on two islands called “Bangay” and “Tobucu ” 
Banggai lies oJff a pemnsula of the same name on the east coast of central Celebes 

564 Below, pp 614-15. 

5^5 Means “mainland” in one of the native tongues to contrast its large size with the tiny islands 
surrounding it See Crawfurd, op. at (n 34), p. 10. 
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as heathens. Parts of Halmahera are under the control of Tidore and Ternate, and 
they use m those places the weights and measures common to the entire area. 
Crimes arc punished by fines, exile, or death according to the magnitude of the 
offense. Of medium stature like the Spanish, the people of Halmahera are slim, 
agile, and well proportioned. They wear cotton and silk vestments, and like 
Moors everywhere take as many wives as they desire. The fathers of their 
brides receive money for their daughters. Gold is highly prized, though they 
do not have deposits of it themselves but receive it from the merchants from 
Celebes who trade there each year. 566 xhe people of Halmahera also place high 
value on silver, colored textiles of silk and cotton from India and Portugal, and 
porcelains from China. At their fiestas and before going into battle they play 
musical instruments which sound like bells. They also have many drums to 
whose rhythm they chant as they row, even when at sea for long periods of time. 
They prize brass articles highly and give good prices for the commodities of 
Flanders (knives, daggers, scissors), trinkets of ivory and coral, and glass beads. 
The people of Celebes likewise esteem these same items, but are particularly 
anxious to have iron with which to make their arms and their axes for woodcut- 
ting. Though most of the people in Celebes are heathen, there are a few Moors 
in that island. All the people. Moors and heathens, tattoo themselves with 
pictures of living creatures to help raise their courage for battle, and many of 
them wear their hair coiled at the nape of the neck. Throughout the islands the 
medium of exchange is Chinese copper cash. Oviedo was presented with four 
pieces of cash by Martin de Islares, and he includes a picture of one of them m 
his book. He also reproduces a picture of a house in Gilolo, possibly drawn by or 
at the instruction of Islares and Urdaneta.567 

Given the reports of the Spanish voyages to the Spiceries and the debates in 
Europe over ownership of the Spiceries, it was not long before maps were 
being drawn m Lisbon and Seville which included data on these islands. Fran- 
cisco Rodrigues, a pilot on De Abreu’s expedition to the Spiceries, is the first 
{ca, 1513) to depict in a beautifully executed chart the islands of Sumbawa, 
Gunung Api, Timor, Amboina, and Seram; and he also vaguely delineates the 
archipelago of the Moluccas. 5 68 Jorge Kernel, who ran away from Portugal to 
Seville in 1519 when Magellan’s expedition was being prepared, may have 
placed the Moluccas on the chart which became the standard (padron) map of the 
East used by the Spanish explorers.569 With the return of the “Victoria” and 
the rise in tempers over the ownership of the Moluccas, the contest continued 

Gold IS procured by washings in the northern part of Celebes In the nineteenth century, 
Celebes exported more gold than any of the other islands of the Indonesian archipelago with the 
exception of Borneo Ibid y p 88. 

5^7 De los Rios (ed.), op at (n 298), Appendix, Plate I, figs, i and 2 

568 See Cortesao (ed ), op, at (n. 46), I, 200, II, 523 

Cortesao and Tcixeira da Mota, op at (n 2), I, 19-20 This is based on the depiction of the 
Moluccas incorporated on the chart prepared about 1517 ^.nd attributed to Pedro Remel. See tbid , 
PP 33-34, G Caraci, the Italian student of bstoncal cartography, credits Nuno Garcia de Toreno, 
first master of the charts at Seville, with preparing the charts for Magellan’s voyage See tbtd , pp. 
87-89. 
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between Spam and Portugal to lure the leading cartographers of the day into 
their camps. Lopo Homem, who prepared a chart of the known world m 1523 
and acted, in 1524, as an expert for the Portuguese delegation at the Badajoz- 
Elvas conference, had apparently offered to furnish the Spanish with materials 
for a price. 570 Pigafetta’s book (first published in France ca, 1525) were 
included a few drawmgs of islands m the eastern archipelago. The Portuguese 
governor of the Moluccas, Dom Jorge de Menzes, was apparently the first 
European to set foot on New Gumea when his ship was blown beyond Halma- 
hera in 1526.571 None of the earlier maps, however, includes the northern 
coast of New Gumea even after it was again touched upon by the Villalobos 
expedition in about 1545. The depiction of the Moluccas in these years was 
caught up m the demarcation controversies, and the cartographers seem to have 
specialized in catering to the positions taken by their sovereigns. The plani- 
spheres ofDiogo Ribeiro prepared m 1525 and 1527 place the Moluccas in the 
Spanish demarcation following the opinion and judgment of Juan Sebastian del 
Cano. 572 Two atlases of about 1537 attributed to Gaspar Viegas locate the 
Moluccas m 145 degrees longitude and draw in the entire west coast of Celebes 573 
— ^possibly on the basis of information obtained from the survivors of the 
Spanish expeditions The anonymous chart of about 1535 incorporates materials 
from the Spamsh voyages and is particularly clear on the area between the 
Philippines and the Moluccas. Not until the anonymous planisphere of about 
1545 (now housed in the National Library m Vienna) is the representation of the 
Spiceries significantly improved and accurately drawn. 574 

The survivors of the Villalobos tragedy left the Spiceries in 1 546 after their 
commander’s death and three years later a number of them were back in Spam. 
One of their number, Father Cosmas de Torres, wrote a letter to Loyola and 
the Jesuits of Europe m January, 1549, from Goa telling of his voyage across 
the Pacific from Mexico to the Spiceries with the Villalobos fleet. 5 75 After 
almost eighteen months on Sarangani Island, he reports that they were forced 
to leave for the Moluccas because of their great losses through death. From 
April, 1544, to November, 1545, the remnant of the expedition stayed on 
Tidore Island. 5 76 Ultimately realizing that they would be unable to sail back to 
Mexico, they concluded a bargain with Fernao de Sousa de Tavora, 
commander of the Portuguese fleet, to take them to Goa. At Amboina in 
the spring of 1546 on the way to India, Torres met Xavier who so impressed 
the secular priest that he “soon wished to follow m his [Xavier’s] footsteps ”577 

570 See ibid., pp 50-51 

571 See "Wiclimann, op. cit (n 535), pp. i4-i<5, who contends that he visited the tiny port of 
Warsai on the small island of Wiak olF the northwestern pemnsula of New Guinea 

572 CortesSo and Teixeira da Mota, op at (n 2), I, 99-101 

573 ihid ^ pp. 117-21 , actually their true location is further westward at about 128 degrees. 

574 lijid ^ pp. 155-57. 

575 Wicki (ed ), op cit (n 80), I, 468-81 First published in Copia de las cartas (1565) 

576 For Gaetano’s account of Tidore and the Portuguese establishment at Ternate ca 1545 see 
Ramusio, op at (n 529), I, 4i7r and v 

577 Wicki (ed ), op. at (n 80), I, 475, 
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Torres realized his ambition in 1548 when he joined the Society of Jesus m 
Goa. His letter written in 1549 shortly before his departure for Japan was 
frequently published in Europe during the sixteenth century. Along with 
Gaetano’s journal (published in Ramusio in 1550), it was one of the few printed 
accounts by a participant to report on the successes and failures of the Villalobos 
expedition Ramusio’s map incorporates many of the references which came 
into Europe before 1550 primarily through the accounts of the Spamsh voyages. 

It was not until after mid-century that Europe learned something m detail of 
what the Portuguese knew about the Spiceries. The Book of Duarte Barbosa, 
first printed by Ramusio in 1550, was accurate enough for its day {ca, 1518) but 
added nothing to what had become current through the accounts of the 
Spanish voyages. The best general survey of the Spiceries appeared in Barros’ 
Decada III, first published in 1563, just fifty years after direct mformation on the 
Moluccas began to trickle mto Malacca from the letters of Francisco Serrao. 
That the Portuguese had long possessed detailed and accurate information on the 
Spiceries is clear from the evidence of unprmted maps and from the wealth of 
data in the unpublished portion of Pires’ Suma oriental prepared m about 1515. 
If It is at all correct to talk about a studied policy of secrecy being followed by 
the Portuguese government during the sixteenth century, nowhere is it more 
apparent than in the case of the Spiceries. Antonio Galvao’s Tratado . . . dos 
descobrimentos appeared in Lisbon in 1563, the same year as Barros’ Decada III, 
but the reminiscences on his tenure (1536-39) as governor of Ternate were kept 
out of print by royal instructions Even in the Tratado . . . , Galvao gives no 
systematic review of affairs in the Moluccas.578 it is likely, however, that Barros 
in his capacity as official chronicler of the Portuguese discoveries m Asia had 
access to and incorporated material from Galvao’s manuscript history into his 
own description of the Spiceries From his own testimony we know that 
Barros consulted Galvao personally while writing on the Moluccas. ^79 xhe 
historical period to which Barros’ (and Castanheda’s) work refers is, as in the 
rest of the Decadas, to the years before 1540. 

The ancients, according to Barros, were ignorant about the physical features 
of the archipelago east of Sumatra and the Golden Chersonese. Ptolemy, after 
confessing his lack of acquaintance with it, nevertheless proceeded, according to 
Barros’ understanding, to depict it in his Geography, Southward from the 
eastern extremity of Asia, the ancients erroneously postulated a huge peninsula 
which supposedly extended 9 degrees south of the equator. Ptolemy filled m 
this fabulous peninsula with equally imaginary rivers, bays, promontories, and 
cities, such as Cattigara. But smce the Portuguese have navigated east of 
Malacca, it is now known that no great peninsula exists there and that this 
entire region is a sea dotted with many thousands of islands. In the midst of this 
maze of islands the Moluccas are to be found They are located at three hundred 
leagues (1,200 miles) cast of Malacca and south of the equator. Even as the 

578 See above, pp 195-96 

579 Cidade and Mdnas (eds ), op at (n 39), III, 259-60. 
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crow flies, Barros underestimates the distance between the two places; he is 
also mcorrect in putting the islands south of the equator. Actually most of the 
Moluccas are located north of the line, and the Portuguese fortress was on 
Ternate, the northernmost of all the Moluccas. It is hard to see how a scholar as 
well informed as Barros could have unintentionally committed these errors, 
particularly as Pigafetta at an earlier date gives relatively correct latitudes for 
all five of the Moluccas.s^i It is possible that the Portuguese intentionally short- 
ened the distance from Malacca to the Moluccas to keep information away 
from the Spanish which might have again led them to claim that the Spiceries 

lay within their demarcation. 5 82 

Barros describes the Moluccas, says that they are five in number, and tells us 
how they he in a north-south line parallel to a large island located a short 
distance to the east. About sixty leagues (240 miles) in length, Batochma do 
Moro 5^3 (Gilolo or Halmahera) faces the western islands and enfolds them in 
three arms of land. The five smaller islands are called the Moluccas, a collective 
name comparable to the Canaries. Though he realizes that there are actually 
more than five islands which make up the complex of the Moluccas, Barros 
discusses only those islands to which the clove is native. These five clove islands 
are all within sight of one another and cover a complete distance from north to 
south of not more than twenty-five leagues (100 miles). In the native language 
the ancient names of the islands from north to south are: “Gape’' (Ternate), 
“Duco” (Tidore),“Moutil” (Motir),“Mara” (Makian), and “Seque” (Bachan).584 
All of these islands are very small, the largest being not more than six leagues 
(24 miles) in circumference. Their coastal flatlands are narrow and the waters 
roundabout are filled with rocky reefs dangerous to the ships which try to 
approach or anchor off their shores, 

Nature has given the Moluccas little more than the clove. Climate and 
landscape are both unpleasant and imhealthy. Because of the equatorial location 


5®® It IS remarkable how the Portuguese of this period agree in misplacing the islands. Castanheda 
(in Azevedo [ed ], op. at [n 79], III, 166-67) and Frois (letter from Malacca, November 19, 1556, in 
Wicki [ed.], op at [n 80], III, 540) also locate the Moluccas just south of the equator Notice also 
that on the Ramusio map Ternate is south and Tidore north of the equator. Xavier, however, is 
much more accurate than Barros on the distance to the Moluccas. In a letter from Goa (September 
30, 1 543) Xavier wrote to Loyola that “from this city of Goa it is 1000 leagues to Maluca . . and it is 
500 leagues from here to Malacha. . . ” (Schurhammer and Wicki [eds ], op at [n 93], I, 141) 
By simple subtraction it is easy to see that Xavier estimated the distance from Malacca to the Moluccas 
at 500 leagues (3,000 miles) For a contemporary complaint about Barros’ strange inability to determine 
the exact location of the Moluccas see letter of Guillaume Postel to Abraham Ortelius, April 9, 
15^7(1* Hessels [ed ], Abrahami Ortelii et vtrorum eruditorum ad cundem et ad Jacobum Colium Ortel- 
tanum Epistolae (1524-1628) [Cambridge, 1887], I, 43). 

58 r Robertson (ed.), op cit (n. 136), II, 115. 

582 See Sweeker, op. at. (n. ii), p. 105, n i. 

583 Batochma equals “land of China” to Barros (Cidade and Mdrias [eds.], op cit. [n. 39], III, 
262). 

584 "What these names mean or what language they come from is not known. The same can be 
said for the modern names of these islands. See Crawfurd, op at (n. 34), p 283 

58s Barros in Cidade and Murias (eds ), op cit (n 39), III, 257-58 For a description of the elevated 
coral reefs of Halmahera see Wallace, op. cit (n 94), p. 6. 
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of the islands, the sun is always near, even when at its northern and southern sol- 
stices. Constant heat combined with high humidity encourages the growth of 
heavy vegetation everywhere and produces clouds that hang near the tops of 
the mountains. The moisture-laden air, so good for vegetation, is unhealthy for 
humans Most trees are never without leaves, though the clove puts forth its 
leaves only every second year because the new growth is usually crushed at 
harvest time On the sides of the volcanic mountains of the interior, the atmos- 
phere IS healthier than in the marshy and disease-ndden lowlands. The soil on 
all the islands is usually black, dry, and highly porous No matter how much it 
rams this thirsty soil (lava) seemingly absorbs all the water. Even rivers wbch 
rise in the interior dry up before reaching the sea. Several of the islands have 
active volcanoes, the most vital of these to the Portuguese bemg the one on 
Ternate of which Barros gives a full description based on information received 
from Galvao.586 The clove islands are far from being self-sufficient m the 
necessities of life. But nature has arranged it so that the islands supplement one 
another by the things which they produce. Halmahera has no cloves but it has 
plenty of foodstuffs to supply the islands where the cloves grow. Clay suitable 
for pottery manufacture is found only on one islet, between Tidore and Motir, 
which they call the ‘hsland of pots’’ (Pulo Cabale).587 At the town of Gilolo on 
the large island of Halmahera they make the sacks for shippmg cloves. Supported 
by the products of their neighbors, the five little islands produce the cloves sold 
everywhere in the world for these trees are found nowhere else. 

Millet and rice in small quantities are available in the Moluccas, but the diet of 
the islanders is most dependent upon the products of the “sagum” (sago palm). 
This tree, similar in appearance to the date palm, has fronds which are of a 
darker green color, tenderer, and spongier. The trunk of the tree has leafy 
branches at its top and on them grows a fruit, similar to cypress nuts, withm 
which one finds a powder. The trunk of the tree is a wooden shell m which 
there is nothing but a mass of tender and moist pith. The natives extract the 
moisture from the pith by letting it drip out overnight into a vessel This 
liquor IS the color of whipped milk and they call it “tuaca.”^®^ Drunk fresh it 
has a sweet and agreeable taste and the reputation of being healthful and fattening. 
When cooked, this liquor can be converted into wine and vinegar. Once the 
pith is well drained of its sap, what remains is used as flour from which to make 
bread that is better than European biscuits. Two other trees, one of them bemg 
the nipa palm, also yield bread, wme, and vinegar. Nothmg goes to waste from 
these trees, because the bark, fronds, and other remains are used for clothing, 
shelter, and other purposes. A superior wine, ordinarily reserved for the nobles, 
is distilled from large canes. The higher classes also live on the meat of pigs, 


586 Cidade and Mdnas (eds ), op. cit (n. 39), III, 258-59. 

587 Ihtd , p 259, Barros explains that “Pulo” means “island” and “Cabale” means “pot ” “Pulo” 
is a Malay word usually applied to islands or islets. See Crawfurd, op cit (n 34), p 361 

588 From Malay, tudq, a term used throughout the eastern maritime world as far west as Madagascar. 
See Dalgado, op at (n. 53), 11 , 388. 
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sheep, goats, and birds. The insular animals, according to Castanheda, reproduce 
several times each year m this tropical climate. One of the finest delicacies is 
the meat of certain curious rabbit-like animals who carry their young in 
pouches.589 Seafood and fish are both abundant and excellent, and more 
common m the diet than meat. The Moluccas appear not to be endowed with 
metals, though it is rumored that gold may be found there. 

The people of the islands are tawny in color and have long hair, robust 
bodies, and strong limbs. Surly of countenance, they grow grey early even 
though they often live to ripe, old ages. They are greedy, deceitful, and 
unpleasant, and are quick to learn everything. Nimble of limb and agile of 
body, they swim like fish and fight with the swiftness of birds. Whatevei work is 
done in the fields or the marketplace is accomplished by the women. The men 
are lazy and indolent about everything but war. They are a hard people to 
control because they refuse to be convinced by means other than the sword. In 
war they are efficient and so cruel that fathers and sons sometimes fight against 
each other. The victors in battle cut off the heads of their enemies as trophies 
and hang them up by the hair. They have no trading junks because the foreign 
merchants call at the Moluccas for the cloves, their only export. Native warships 
are large, well made, and propelled by oars, some of them having as many as 
180 oarsmen on each side. Evil and strife are endemic to the Moluccas, for the 
clove, though a creation of God, is actually an apple of discord and responsible 
for more afflictions than gold.^^i 

Internal hostilities and the multiplicity of their languages seem to indicate that 
the inhabitants of the Moluccas are of diverse origins In their everyday re- 
lationships with one another, these people are faithless, hateful, and constantly 
suspicious and watchful — ^not at all like the people of one nation. The languages 
commonly spoken in the islands vary widely, the speech of one place not being 
understood in the other.592 Some form their words in the throat, others on the 
palate. If they have a common tongue through which they communicate, it is 
the Malay language of Malacca which was introduced by the Muslims to the 
nobility of the islands. Islam was reportedly accepted in Ternate a little more 
than eighty years before the Portuguese established a fortress there, or in about 
1440.593 Before this date, there are no historical records, only a few traditions 
preserved by word of mouth. During their pre-Muslim existence they had no 
written language, no calendar, and no weights and measures. Without knowledge 

Azevedo (cd.), op ett (n 79), III, 168, a reference to the marsupial variety of cusem^ a kind of 
kangaroo. See the comments of Henry O Forbes, A Naturalises Wandertnfrs in the Eastern Archipelago 
(New York, 1885), pp 291-92 

590 Barros in Cidade and Mdrias (eds.), op at (n. 39), HI, 260-61 

5 9 1 Barros in ibid , pp 261-62, Castanheda in Azevedo (ed ), op at (n 79), HI, 168-69. 

592 ^ yery astute observation since the languages of south Hahnahcra and the Moluccas arc com- 
pletely unrelated to the Indonesian languages, and their origin is still a mystery to students of com- 
parative hnguistics 

593 Barros in Cidadc and Murias (eds ), op at (n 39), III, 263 , Pigafetta (see above, p 598) dates 
the introduction of Islam in Tidorc about 1471 It is likely that Muslim merchants were active in 
Ternate before they penetrated Tidore. 
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of God and organized religion, they worshipped the sun, moon, stars, and 
earthly objects, even as the heathens living in the interior §till do. The one 
tradition which all of them hold to firmly is the belief that they are not native to 
the islands but came originally from elsewhere. ^ 94 

As elsewhere m the world, legends exist in the Moluccas which credit the 
rulers with divine origins The “bestial people” of these islands, according to 
Barros, have such a legend about the descent of their rulers. The fable avers 
that in times past when the islands were governed by elders there was a principal 
elder named Bicocigara living on the island of Bachan. One day, while he was 
being rowed along the edge of the coast, the principal elder saw among some 
huge rocks a large thicket of rotas (rattan), ^95 young canes used as rope by the 
islanders. Bicocigara, thinking these reeds especially fine, sent his men ashore to 
cut them down and bring them to the boat. On arriving at the place indicated, 
the men were betrayed by their own vision and could see no canes. In great 
indignation Bicocigara went ashore, pointed out the reeds to his servants, and 
commanded them to be cut down. Blood began to run out of the severed reeds 
and they noticed at the roots four eggs which looked like those of a serpent. A 
voice was then heard which told them to take the eggs from which would be 
born their princes. The eggs were carried home and stored m a closed and safe 
place until three princes and a princess were born from them. Accepted readily 
and enthusiastically by the people, one of the princes reigned on Bachan, 
another on “Butam,” and the other m the Papuas (New Guinea), east of the 
Moluccas. The princess married the ruler of the Lolodas, islands west of the 
northern arm of Halmahera, and from this couple descended the kings of 
Halmahera. It is because of their firm belief in this creation story that the 
Moluccans revere as a shrine the place in the great rocks where the eggs were 
supposedly found. ^ 96 prom the viewpoint of the cultural and political umty of 
the Moluccas, it should be noticed that the action in this story takes place m 
various islands and that it was apparently accepted as the story of origms for all 
of them. 

Barros speculates that the Moluccas, parts of them at least, must have been 
covered by the seas until fairly recent times. He arrives at this conclusion because 
the Portuguese in the islands find seashells in holes dug in the earth and even at 
the roots of trees. Such a deduction is reinforced by the absence of references 
in the oral tradition to a long history, and to the persistence of stories about 
originating elsewhere. When they first arrived in the islands, the Moluccans 
lived under the rule of their elders, in virtual isolation. Soon the islands were 
visited by the junks of three nations: Chma, Java, and Malaya. In some way the 
naming of the island of Batochina do Moro (Halmahera) seems to be associated 

594 Barros in Cidade and Mdnas (eds.), op at (n 39), III, 261-62. 

595 See Scott, he at. (n 545), pp 97-99 

596 Jhtd , pp 263-64 This legend is also told by B Leonardo de Argensola in his Conqmsta de las 
islas Malucas (Madrid, 1609). See the reprint pubhshed at Saragossa in 1811, pp. 2-3 The probability 
IS that he got this story from Barros because he cites the Portuguese chromcler on other matters 
havmg to do with the early history of the Moluccas. 
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with the arrival of the Chinese. Since ''Bata” means "land,” it could perhaps be 
deduced, Barros believes, that Batochma do Moro was the seat of a Chinese 
trading settlement and so was known in the Moluccas as "the land of China.” 
It was only with the arrival of the Chmese that cloves became an item of 
international commerce and that they were used for something beside medi- 
cines. 5^7 xhe Chinese brought tradmg items and copper cash into the islands and 
carried out the cloves to the entrepots of the East; from these marts they 
were transported to the rest of the world. The fame of this commerce 
increasing, the Javans soon began to come to the Moluccas. Following the 
decree of the Ming emperor forbidding venture overseas, Barros continues, the 
Chmese withdrew and the Javans became the masters of the clove trade for a 
time. With the founding of Singapore, and later Malacca, closer contact between 
the Malays and the Javans was established It was not long until the Malays 
began to participate in the spice trade and until they appeared in the Moluccas. 
When the Muslims became involved in Eastern commerce, they brought their 
religion with them The Muslims converted many Javans and Malays to the 
teachings of the Prophet, and they in turn helped to carry Islam to the 

Moluccas.598 

Throughout history thirteen kings have ruled over Ternate and its depend- 
encies. Tidore Vongue (also called Kechil or "Cachil”), the father of Boloifc 
and the first to accept Islam, was apparently married to a Javanese noblewoman 
who helped to convert him. In 1520, when Antonio de Brito arrived there, a 
minor of seven years was reigning, and, as we know from Pigafetta,^^^ Tidore 
was in process of taking over the leadership in the archipelago’s affairs. This 
usurpation was soon halted by the construction on Ternate of a Portuguese 
fortress and by the support which it lent to Ternate’ s position in politics and 
trade. The rulers of the Moluccas are all said to be Moors. They keep large 
harems and, along with their nobles who are called mandarins, dress in Malay 
style in rich silks decorated with gold and jewels. Castanheda describes at length 
their valuable arm-bracelets, earrings, and other personal adornments. These 
rulers receive no revenues from their subjects, are held in general esteem, and 
are considered divine by the common people. Evidently the rulers of Ternate, 
as well as the dependent princes ("Sangages”)^^^ of the other islands, live 
entirely on the revenues derived from trade, imports, and middleman profits. It 
is clear from what all the writers report that negotiations for cloves went on 
directly between the ruler and the foreign merchants, and that the ruler acted 
essentially as an agent for both the buyers and the sellers of cloves. 

The Portuguese and Malay merchants prefer to do their trading south of the 


597 Orta (m Markham [trans ], op. at. [n 359], pp. 218-19) reports that he also heard this, 

598 Barros m Cidade and Mhnas (eds ), op at (n. 39), III, 262-63. 

599 Above, p 595 

^09 Castanheda m Azevedo (ed ), op at (n 79), III, 168-69 

<^9^ From Malay, sangd-agi, meaning “prince ” Evidently it is also used to mean “vassal prince 
Sec Dalgado, op at (n 53), II, 282-83. 
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Moluccas m the Banda Islands rather than going all the way to Ternate them- 
selves. The Banda Islands, sometimes called the “Nutmeg group,” were first 
surveyed by De Abreu in 1511. He had evidently learned from the Javan and 
Malay traders at Malacca that cloves as well as the native nutmegs and mace could 
be purchased in the Bandas. The islands known collectively as Banda include, 
according to Barros,^®^ the individual island of Banda with its port of “Lutatao” 
(Lontar), as well as “Rosolanguim” (Rosmgam), Ai, “R6” (Run), and Naira.^o^ 
The island of Banda is a delight to see with its flat, horseshoe-shaped shorelme 
covered with shiny, sweet-smellmg nutmeg trees. Its people are robust, white, 
and endowed with smooth, shiny hair. They are Muslims, though they have no 
kings but only elders as their governors. The men engage in commerce, while 
the women work in the groves cultivatmg the nutmeg and fruit trees of the 
island. All of the orchards are owned by the community and from June to 
September particular groups have the right to gather the harvest from assigned 
plots. The elders have a difficult time maintaining order, particularly in the 
seaports. The people of some of the neighboring islands specialize in piracy and 
prey upon the trade which centers at Banda. While the Portuguese chroniclers 
give additional information on tradmg conditions both at Banda and in the 
Moluccas, they concern themselves primarily with Portuguese activities in the 
Spiceries. For the period after 1540, when the Portuguese chronicles cease, it is 
necessary to turn to the Jesuit letters and histories.^^s 

Xavier visited and worked in the Spiceries for over one year (mid-February, 
1546, to mid-Apnl, 1547) of his eleven-year apostolate in the East. His first 
stop of any length was at Amboina where he spent over three months (February- 
June, 1546).^°^ Then he lived through the summer of 1546 on the hot island of 
Ternate. In the middle of September he carried the gospel to the Moro Islands 
(roughly the northern arm of Halmahera and Morotai Island). After three 
months m these remote parts of the insular world, he started on the journey 
back to Malacca. He spent the first three months of 1547 on a second visit in 
Ternate while his vessel waited for the southwestward monsoon to blow it on 
the way back to Malacca.^®'^ Two of his letters of May 10, 1546, from Amboina 
were the first Jesuit letters from the Spiceries to be circulated in the sixteenth 
century. These letters were written after about three months of experience on the 
island. 

^02 Cidade and Murias (eds ), op at (n. 39), III, 266 

For discussions of these identifications and a map see Leitao, op at (n 522), p 49 

604 For additional information on the Bandas see Castanheda m Azevedo (ed.), op at (n. 79), III, 
I 55-56 

Maffei IS very little help m this regard His account (op at [n 98], I, 208-11) follows Barros 
closely and adds practically nothing For the Jesuit letters from India see above, pp 427-32 

On his activities at Amboina see Wessels, op at (n. 21), chap 11, for a more nearly contemporary 
account see Guzman, op at (n. 44), Vol I, chap xx Also see above, pp 281-82. 

*^07 Itinerary based on materials m Schurhammer and Wicki (eds ), op cit (n 93), I, 339, 375, 348, 

378, 384 

^08 Not published until Turselhnus’ collection appeared in 1596, however, since they were the 
first letters from the Moluccas and widely circulated in manuscript and frequently cited in the six- 
teenth century, they will be discussed here 
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Xavier apparently chose Amboina as his first stopover in the Spiceries because 
of what he heard in Malacca about its bright future in the Portuguese plan of 
empire. A regular port of call on the spice route, Amboina was the place where 
the fleets waited at anchor for several months to catch the monsoons to take 
them either to Temate or Malacca. It was also the place where the crews of 
naval and trading vessels “relaxed’’ on board and ashore to the dismay of the 
natives and their own officials and priests. The Portuguese, who resided per- 
manently in Amboina to service the fleets and to work in the spice trade, soon 
became mvolved m insular politics and civil hostilities. Many of them sided 
with the heathens of Amboina against their Muslim neighbors; in 1536, 
Portuguese sympathizers were sent to Malacca to request support for the 
OuUsiva (League of Nine), an alliance of states politically associated with 
Tidore and the pagans of Amboina and foe to the league of states headed by 
Temate. It was at about this time also that certain heathen chieftains, desirous 
of having Portuguese aid, accepted Christianity. When Xavier arrived in the 
Spiceries, he found seven Christian settlements functioning on Amboina 

alone.^®9 

Portugal’s efforts to tighten its hold upon Amboina and the spice route 
brought a quick response from the Muslim merchant communities of Java and 
the Macassars. In 1538 a Javanese fleet attacked the Portuguese and their 
Moluccan allies at Amboina, and they were aided in this effort by several 
Muslim kampongs (villages) of Amboina. Once the invading fleet was beaten 
back, the conversions to Christianity became more numerous and the decisions 
of officials in Goa and Malacca came to have more meaning in Amboma. A 
particularly good example of growing Portuguese control is to be found in the 
case of Jordao de Freytas. This Portuguese, who visited at Temate several 
times, had struck up a friendship with Tabandji, the sultan of Temate. When 
the sultan was summarily sent off to Goa in 1535 on a charge of disloyalty and 
treason to Portugal, Freytas visited him in prison and proceeded to convert him 
to Christianity. In gratitude to Freytas, the sultan bestowed Amboina and its 
environs upon him as a personal fief. This award was ratified in Lisbon, and 
Freytas was ordered to return to the Moluccas with Tabandji to help re- 
establish him on his throne. Shortly before arriving at Malacca in 1545, the 
sultan died on board ship and by his will the throne of Temate passed to the 
king of Portugal. Such dispositions were not recognized, however, by Hairun, 
who replaced Tabandji as sultan of Temate, and so conditions in the Spiceries 
became tenser than ever. Freytas sent his cousin to Amboina to construct a 
fortress on his property, and at this juncture Xavier decided to survey Portugal’s 
latest overseas acquisitions as possible mission footholds.^^o 

Shortly after Xavier’s arrival at Amboina, the fleet of Fernao dc Sousa da 
Tavora anchored there on the return from its expedition against the Spanish of 

609 See Wessels, op. cit. (n 21), pp 30-31. 

610 Ikd , pp. 33-34- Xavier expected Freytas to take over Amboina personally in November, 1547, 
but in this hope he was disappointed. See Schurhammer and Wicki (eds ), op at. (n. 93), I, 340 
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Villalobos’ fleet. When the Portuguese fleet left for India on May 17, 1546, 
Xavier’s letters to India and Europe went with it. For the enlightenment of his 
colleagues, Xavier explams that . . the region of Molucca is all islands, and, 
until now, no one has discovered a contment”^^^ of the type postulated by 
Ptolemy. Seventy years before {ca. 1476), Islam was introduced mto these 
islands and many who were originally heathens have smce become Muslims. 
The gentiles and Moors hate each other, but fortunately the gentiles are stiU m 
the majority The pagans resist acceptmg the teachmgs of the Prophet because 
the Muslims make slaves of them. The weather is temperate in the Spiceries but it 
often rams. The islands are so mountamous and so thick with vegetation that it is 
hard to journey through them. In time of war the people retire to these moun- 
tains which serve them as fortresses. No horses exist on the islands, and even if 
they did they would be of no use in getting about. Earthquakes are frequent and 
terrifying especially when one is at sea, for the ship shakes and seems to be 
running aground on rocks. Volcanoes erupt with noise so loud that no 
amount of artillery fire could equal it and with impetus enough to roll huge 
rocks along. “In the absence of anyone who can preach the torments of hell m 
these islands, God allows hell to break open to the confusion of these infidels 
and their abominable sins.” ^^3 

The depravity of these people is almost beyond belief and Xavier finds 
himself not bold enough to describe their wantonness m detail. He contents 
himself with condemning the infidels for their barbarism, treachery, and 
ingratitude, and concludes that they are worse than Negroes. The Jesuit has been 
told about islands where aged fathers are eaten at ceremonial banquets, a story 
which Varthema and Balbi respectively tell about the natives of Java and 
Sumatra, and which other European writers of the period recoimt about other 
remote places and distant peoples. On another island, possibly Halmahera, 
Xavier has been told that those killed in battle are eaten. Each island has its own 
language and on some of them almost every town speaks a tongue of its own. 
Malay is the only language spoken commonly throughout the region, and it is 
for that reason that Xavier translated certam sacred writings mto Malay while he 
was in Malacca. No writings in the native languages exist. All the writing which 
is done is in Malay and m the Arabic alphabet and script. Xavier also tells of 
milking a male goat (cabron) which had only one teat (the genitals?), an animal 
which was thought of as being so remarkable for the milk it continually gave 
that a Portuguese gentleman planned on sendmg one back to Europe.^^^ 
Before departing from Amboina for Ternate, Xavier reports that he will be 
going to Moro (Galela),^’^^ where Franciscans from Ternate had earlier (1533-44) 
made many converts among the pagans. The Jesuit pomts out that nobody 

328 

612 pp. 331-33. 

613 ihid, p. 333. 

614 Ibid ^ pp. 333-35 

Ibtd , p. 325. Galela is located on the northeastern tip of the northern arm of Halmahera 
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looks forward to a visit to this Ultima Thule of the Moluccas since its people are 
reputed to be treacherous and specialists in poisoning those whom they fear or 
dislike. While Xavier spent three months in this wild country, he seems to 
have written very little about it aside from mentioning his visits to the scattered 
Christian communities there, the primitive conditions of life, and the shortages 
of food and water. 

The Jesuit letters written in the decade (1547-57) after Xavier’s visit to the 
Spiceries are likewise not very illummatmg. From India and Malacca the fathers 
comment in open astomshment about the great distance to the Moluccas, the 
difficulties of traveling there, and the slowness of communication. Rumors, 
sometimes accurate, are relayed to Europe from the Jesuits in India about the 
hardships of life m the Moluccas, the ease with which the islanders are converted, 
and the addiction of the islanders to the use of poison as a political weapon. The 
serious lack of personnel and leadership in India itself from 1552 to 1556 and the 
consequent breakdown in communications is partially to blame for the dearth 
of reports on the activities of Xavier’s successors in the Spiceries. Brother 
Aires Brandao writes from Goa in 1554 that there are only two fathers, Joao de 
Beira and Affonso de Castro, in the Moluccas and that they have with them two 
lay brothers, Nicolau Nunes and Francisco Godinho.^^'^ Early in 1555, Goa 
nonetheless learned from a letter sent by Cnstovao de Sa, captain of Malacca, 
that great progress was being made in evangelizing the Moluccas. Meager as 
these notices are, they were published m Europe almost as soon as they arrived 
there and were even republished m folio wmg decades. 

The first systematic description of the Moluccas prepared by a Jesuit was that 
contained in the letter of Brother Luis Frois from Malacca to Portugal written 
in November, 1556.^^^ The author received his information directly from 
Father Beira and Brother Nunes when they returned to Malacca to seek more 
missionaries for the Spiceries. Frois’ letter was first published in Europe in the 
Nuovi avisi of 1559 after being translated into Italian, revised, and edited by 
Polanco. Like the Portuguese chroniclers, Frois mistakenly puts “the fortress 
of Maluquo” (Ternate) one degree south, instead of one degree north of the 
equator. Hairun, ruler of Ternate and sultan of the Moluccas, is obedient to the 
Portuguese at the fortress and comes whenever he is called. He is kind to 
the Portuguese and eager to co-operate with them in order to retain their aid in 

6i6^icki (ed), op. at. (n 80), I, 19, 24, 34, 43. The Dtversi avtst (Venice), beginning in 1558, 
published portions from the letters of Joao de Beira (Feb. 25, 1549, Ternate to Goa, in Eglauer 
[trans-], op cit [n. 181], I, 123-25; Feb 8, 1553, Cochin to Rome, in tbid.^ I, 196-205), Manuel de 
Moraes (undated [1549?], Goa to Coimbra, in tbtd, I, 22-26), Affonso de Castro (Jan. 18, 1554, 
Ternate to Goa, in tbid , 1, 211-13 , May 13 [1554 q, Amboma to Goa, in ibid , 1, 278-81), and Antonio 
Fernandez (Feb 27, 1554, Amboma to Goa, m ibtd., I, 214-17). 

^^7 Wicki (ed.), op at. (n. 80), III, 186. 

Written at the behest of Baltazar Dias (Malacca, Nov 19, 1556) m ibid , III, 522-64 

<519 A somewhat abbreviated translation of this into German is available m Eglauer (trans ), op cit. 
(n 1 81), II, 1-26. It IS derived from Diversi avist (Venice, 1559) and represents what was actually 
published m the sixteenth century The European editors of the sixteenth-century edition telescope 
the explanations and omit a number of place names, but otherwise this is an accurate rendition of the 
original 
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extending his own power over a constantly larger number of islands. While he 
IS outwardly accommodating to the missionaries, he is secretly the enemy of 
Christianity and plots the persecution and death of the converts. In public he 
criticizes the followers of Islam and the teachings of the Prophet, but he resists 
conversion to Christianity himself because “he thinks it a severe hardship to 
leave his many women,’' Still, he is not beyond hope, for he understands 
and speaks Portuguese well^^^ and simply needs contmmng attention. Xavier 
himself was not able to convert Hairun, though he did succeed in brmging a 
number of women from his family to Christianity. The most important of the 
royal converts was the queen, Dona Isabel,^^^ mother of Sultan Tabaridji^^^ 
and stepmother of Hairun. Better informed about the tenets of Islam than 
other members of her family, Xavier took advantage of Dona Isabel’s theologi- 
cal turn of mind to convince her of the truth of Christian teachings. Had her 
baptized son returned safely from India, Frois believes Ternate and its depend- 
encies would quickly have become a Christian provmce. Now she is badly 
treated by her stepson who has confiscated her lands, and she receives very 
little comfort from the Portuguese officials who work with Hairun.^^"*- Nonethe- 
less, nobody dares to harm her personally because she is virtuous and honest, 
from the best blood in the Moluccas, the mother of a former sultan and sister 
of a former ruler of Tidore (Raja Emir who reigned from 1526-47), and 
venerated by the common people. 

Troubles between the rulers of Ternate and Gilolo, accordmg to Frois, 
involved the Portuguese and the missionaries in insular wars during 1550-51. 
A land located seven leagues (28 miles) from the Portuguese fortress at Ternate 
on the island of Halmahera, Gilolo had maintained its own stronghold for 
seventeen years (or since about 1533). In that period the sultan of Gilolo had 
captured guns and artdlery from the native Christians and turned them against 
the Portuguese and their converts. A great tyrant, many of the converts suffered 
martyrdom at his hands. Hostilities between Ternate and Gilolo which pre- 
viously had been sporadic, began to be regular in 1549. A Portuguese fleet 
under Bernardm de Sousa, captain of Ternate, finally laid siege to the fortress of 
Gilolo. For three months (December 28, i550~March 19, 1551) the sultan of 
Gilolo held out against the small but carefully tramed group of Portuguese 
besiegers. Finally forced to capitulate, the king of Gilolo lost his title, acknowl- 
edged himself to be the vassal of Ternate, and paid tribute to the Portuguese. 
“They say,” Fr6is reports, “that he killed himself with poison. His son has 
succeeded him in the kingdom.” 


620 Wicki (ed ), op. at (n 80), III, 540. 

621 Confirmed by Xavier’s remark in his letter of Jan 20, 1548 (Schurhammer and Wicki [eds ], 
op at. [n. 93], I, 386) 

^22 Also known as Elizabeth Niachile Pocarago {tbid , p 126, n 15). 

623 For his career see above, p 610 

624 Writing from Malacca m 1549 to Goa, Xavier asked that the Portuguese give her a pension and 
their unqualified support See Schurhammer and Wicki (eds.), op at. (n. 93), II, 127 

625 Wicki (ed.), op. at. (n. 80), III, 543 * 
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It is evident from the amount of material relayed to Frois by Beira and 
Nunes that the missionaries to the Moluccas had spent a large part of their time 
following up work of evangelizing which had been undertaken earlier in Moro. 
From Frois’ letter we get for the first time an accurate description of what the 
Jesuits meant by the geographical term ‘‘Moro/’ Moro is twenty-five or thirty 
leagues (lOO or 120 miles) beyond (i.e , north of) the town of Gilolo on Hal- 
mahera Island and is divided into two parts * Morotai and Morotia. The division 
called Morotai includes two islands which are respectively eight leagues (32 
miles) and three or four leagues (12 or 16 miles) from the island (Halmahera) 
on which Gilolo is located. The smaller of these is six or seven leagues (24 or 
28 miles) and the larger is thirty-five leagues (140 miles) in circumference. 
Morotia is another large island which is said to have a circumference of 150 
leagues (600 miles). From this description and from what can be inferred from 
other sources, Morotia seems m reality to be the northern promontory of 
Halmahera rather than a separate island. The two islands of Morotai probably 
refer to what we today call Loloda and Morotai which are located in the sea on 
either side of the tip of the northern promontory of Halmahera. 

Forty-six Christian communities, some of them with 700 to 800 inhabitants, 
are scattered along the coasts of these Moro territories. The interior regions 
are peopled by barbaric pagans “who kill whomever they encounter to steal 
their clothes.” In the north of Morotai live white, unclothed savages who do 

not even know what weapons are. Others, of the same island, are peaceful, 
tattooed, well-formed, and similar in appearance to Brazilian Indians. ^30 
tribal groups who live in these hinterlands are called the “Geilolos” (Gilolos), 
Ganes, “Bedas” (Wedas), Mabas, and “Bicholas” (Bitjolis).^ 3 i The languages 
spoken m Moro are numerous, and within a distance of eight miles Nunes ran 
across languages as different from each other as French is from Portuguese. 

From scattered references in Frois’ letter, it is possible to conclude that con- 
trol of Moro was one of the issues in the war between Gilolo and Tcrnate. 
With the defeat of Gilolo in 155 t, Ternate and the Portuguese apparently 
assumed uncontested suzerainty over this northern insular region. It also seems 
that in earlier times the kinglet of Loloda was the most powerful of the local 
rulers, and that the various chieftains of Loloda continued even while Portugal 
held sway in the area of Moro (1551-74) to be fairly independent of outside 

^26 Wallace {op at [n 94], p. 244) puts Morotai Island twenty-five miles from the northeastern 
tip of Gilolo 

^27 For a map of the area with these names on it see Wessels, op at (n 21), end of volume 

Wicki (ed ), op. at. (n. 80), III, 548. The Jesuits m the Moluccas give 20,000 as the total number 
of Christian converts in Moro. 

629 p. 543. 

^39 Ibtd , p 546. 

63* These tribal groups exist today in the eastern and southern parts of Halmahera (thid , p. 543). 
Wallace {op. at [n 94], p 243) notes that m the nineteenth century the indigenous people of Halma- 
hera were confined to the northern peninsula Xavier (in Schurhammer and Wicki [cds ], op. cit. 
[n 93], I, 380) mentions a group called the “Tavaros,” possibly the Tabaru tribe of Halmahera, as 
being residents of the Moro area. 
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authority. The ruler of Tolo (in East Central Celebes), who supported Gdolo 
in Its resistance to Ternate, likewise continued to be a thorn in the flesh of the 
missionaries. Occasionally the native Christians of Moro as well as the mission- 
aries were personally attacked and their shrmes and images desecrated. The 
converts would sometimes quarrel and fight with the pagans as each group 
sought to prove the greater merit and potency of its beliefs. The Jesuits were 
apparently forced to call upon their god to produce ram and other super- 
natural feats of the kind the pagans expected from their gods. Like most primitive 
peoples, the pagans of Moro have a vast pantheon of nature and familial gods. 
Spirits are everywhere at work and must be propitiated or exorcised. To 
frighten the spirits of the nether world and thereby prevent earthquakes and 
tremors, the natives beat the ground with sticks. They believe in forest nymphs 
{charisiqt 4 e) who damage their trees. Each mdividual, including the children, has 
his own god. Through this god, before whom ceremonies are performed, the 
mdividual makes contact with his ancestors. It is particularly difficult to con- 
vmce the natives of the falsity of their beliefs in traditional gods and sorcery, 
because they do not possess the requisite vocabulary for the understandmg and 
expression of religious ideas. 

The Jesuits concern themselves considerably with the natural phenomena and 
environment of the Moluccas and Moro. Among other duties they bless the 
rice seeds of their converts before each plantmg and hold elaborate funeral 
services for native Christians. Aside from accommodating themselves to the 
practices and beliefs of these primitive agriculturists, the fathers note that the 
islands produce rice, ginger, and other foodstuffs. Frois gives in some detail 
what can only be called a recipe for makmg sago bread, an item of paramoimt 
importance to the Europeans workmg and sailing m the Spiceries because it was 
the single most important food m their diet.^32 chickens [Magacephalon 

maleo) m Moro lay large eggs which the natives gather and eat.^^s Crabs with 
claws larger than those of lobsters are trapped and eaten, but there is one black 
crablike creature which is deadly poisonous. The sea abounds in turtles which 
lay eggs, are themselves edible, and taste like mutton. Because the people of 
Moro have no cows on land, the Lord provides them with sea cows (manatees) 
which they catch in nets when the moon is low. The parts best for eating, and 
those which the Jesuits rate as good food, are the heads, necks, and teats. 
The forests are alive with parrots which have no trouble imitatmg any language. 
On Ternate there are fantastic snakes (pythons) large enough to swallow a 
whole dog or goat, but which refram from attacking people unless they are 
extremely hungry. 

632 Wicki (ed ), op. at. (n 80), III, 544 

633 For a thorough discussion of this moimd-building bird of Celebes and the Moluccas see Scott, 
op. at, pp. 72-74. 

634 Wicki (ed ), op at (n 80), III, 545 The sea cow is called duyong in Malay. For discussion see 
Scott, loc at (n 545), XVII (1896), 135 - 37 * 

635 Wicki (ed.), op. at (n. 80), III, 542 See Wallace {op at [n 94], p. 228) for his description of the 
python m Amboma which he judges is capable of “swallowing a dog or a clnld.” 
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East of Morotai, Frois reports, lies one of the largest islands of the area, the 
land of the Papuas.^36 The Jesuits learned of New Guinea from Papuan slaves m 
the Moluccas and from Castihans who had been there. A Spaniard who had 
been held prisoner in the land of the Papuas for ten or twelve years told the 
Jesuits m Ternate that the Papuas could be readily converted.^^^ He reported 
that New Guinea is only seven or eight days distance from the Moluccas and 
that Its people would welcome the Portuguese. The island is said to have seven 
hundred leagues (2,800 miles) of coast and to be located near to New Spam, 
possibly meaning that its eastern extremity lay close to what Frois thought the 
Spanish demarcation to be. The island is rich in gold, its population is completely 
black, and many kings rule there. The natives, who look like Africans, are 
exceedingly clever, as evidenced by slaves working for the Portuguese, and show 
ability to grasp the essentials of the faith. Between Ternate and New Guinea 
countless other islands dot the sea and support people whose names are not 
known, except for the ‘ ‘ S umas’ ’ (m eastern Halmahera, now called N goUopleppo) , 
the ‘‘Gebes” (on Gebe island, east of Halmahera), and the “Gaiceas’’ (of Waigeu 
Island). ^38 readily be seen from these observations that the Spanish 

informant of the Jesuits followed what has been the traditional tradmg route 
from the Malay world of the Moluccas to the Papuan world further to the 
east.^39 The Jesuits also heard from the Castilians about places to the north of the 
Spiceries where gold and cinnamon could be obtained called “Mindanoao’’ 
(Mmdanao), ‘'Tagima ' (Tapima), and the ‘‘Xulas’' (Sulu Islands). 

About lesser-known places in the Spiceries proper, Frois comments on 
Celebes where the king of Manado is a Christian and where the people are 
reputedly well disposed towards conversion. There is gold in this distant place, 
but not a single missionary. Southward from Manado are the Macassars where 
three Christian kmgs reign and uphold the faith even though no missionaries are 
now there to help them. The islands of the Amboina group contain many 
Christian communities and two churches.^42 inhabitants of Burn would 

become Christian if someone would go there to evangelize. The smallest 
island of the '‘Leasse’’ (Uliasser), probably Nusalaut, is entirely Christian, and 
“Lore^ore” (Saparua), a cannon s shot away, has a number of older Christian 
communities and many recent converts. Before being drowned in 1554, 
Brother Antonio Fernandez baptized nearly thirteen hundred souls m Amboma 


*36 Wicki (ed.), op at (n. 80), III, 546-47. 

^37 Possibly a sailor from the **San Juan*’ of the Villalobos expedition In 1545, Ynigo Ortiz de 
Retes, the commander of the “San Juan,” sailed along the northern coast of New Guinea as he sought 
for a passage back to Mexico, Hvre he fought several engagements against hostile natives. It was 
Ortiz who claimed the island for the king of Spam and gave it the name “New Guinea ” See Wich- 
mann, op cit (n. 535), pp. 23-28. 

^38 Wicki (ed ), op. cit. (n. 80), III, 547. 

®39 Cf. the sketch map of Wallace’s voyage of i860 from Waigeu to Ternate, op. cit (n. 94), p. 411. 

640 w^icki (ed,), op at (n 80), III, 559^0. 

Ibid., p 559. Manado is at the extreme northern tip of this tentacled island and directly west of 
Halmahera. 

Ibid , pp. 560-61. 
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and noted their names down on a register so that they would not be forgotten. 
Another nearby island is “Varanura’’ (Seram) where many still await redemp- 
tion. After a fervent plea and exhortation to Europe for more missionaries, 
Frois brings his letter to a close with the flat statement: “Europe has sufficient 
religious; the East hardly any,”^'^^ 

The cry for more workers in the Spiceries was to sound mcessantly through- 
out the sixteenth century. Beira and Nunes, as a result of their visit to Goa m 
1557, returned to the Moluccas at the end of the year with a company of nme 
(four fathers and five brothers), includmg themselves. More than one-fifth of all 
the Jesuits in the East outside of Goa (nme of forty-four) were in the Moluccas 
in 1557, and in the College at Goa lived one boy from Macassar and another 
from Amboina.^'*-'^ The Molucca mission, after a slow start, seemed to be on the 
verge of prospering, and in Europe several reports on its progress appeared m 
the Diversi and Nuovi avisi (Vemce) of 1558, 1559, 1562, and 1565, m the 
Epistolae Indicae (Louvain, 1566), in ^tEpistolae Indicae et Japonicae (Louvain, 
1570), and in the Nuovi avisi (Brescia) for 1571. 

In a report written in 1559 addressed to the fathers m Portugal, Frois includes 
an account of the conversion of the Sultan of Bachan and his subjects in the 
summer of 1557.^^5 it appears that the sultan of this island group located 
“twenty leagues [80 miles] from Maluquo [Ternate] m the direction of Am- 
boine [Amboina]'’^^^ was the nephew of Sultan Hairun. On a visit to Ternate 
the young ruler evidently eloped with his cousin, Hairun’s daughter, and took 
her home with him. Shortly thereafter, the girl died in childbirth and the 
young husband became fearful of Hairun s wrath. To counter any moves 
which Hairun might make, the ruler of Bachan secretly sent an emissary to the 
Portuguese fortress at Ternate to ask for support and the dispatch of a mission- 
ary to his island. Father Antonio Vaz arrived at Bachan on June 23, 1557, and 
formally converted the young sultan and his advisers after a week of instruction. 
The Sultan, who had previously been a Muslim, was given the Christian name, 
John, since he was baptized on the feastday of Saint John (July i). The newly 


643 Ibid , p 563. He estimates (tbid , p 561) that m 1556 there were probably 50,000 converts m 
Amboma and Moro, the two largest Christian centers in the Spiceries At that time there were but 
two brothers in Moro, one father in Ternate, and nobody in Amboma But it should also be recalled 
that there was a shortage of Jesuits everywhere in the East 

644 See “Catalogue of the India Province” in ibid., pp. 783-91. The boy from Amboma was the 
son of the Muslim ruler of Nusatelo (or Asilulu) of the Hittu pemnsula of Amboma, the father was 
known as “a great persecutor of Christians.” 

645 From Goa (November 14, 1559) and wntten at the behest of Quadros, the Provincial of India. 

In tbid , IV, 347-50 It was pubhshed m Europe m 1562, 1566, I5^9> I570- Notice arrived in 

Europe m this same letter of the conversion of the ruler of Timor and of the request sent by him to 
Malacca for the dispatch of a missionary to lus island For a much more detailed account of the 
mission in the Bachan archipelago see C. Wessels, “De Katholieke Missie m het Sultanaat Batjan 
(Molukken), 1557-1609,” Histonsch Ttjdschnft, VIII (i929)» 115-48, 221-45- 

646 For discussion of the eighty small islands of the Bachan archipelago, its population of less than 
12,000 (1925), and Its great store of sago see W Ph Coolhaas, Mededeelingen betreffende de 
onderafdeehng Batjan,” Btjdragen tot de Taal-, Land-- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, LXXXII 
(1926), 403-85. The young sultan evidently hved on the island of Kasiroeta at this time. 
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converted ruler then helped Vaz to destroy the mosque and accompanied him 
on a tour of the island. For four and one-half months Vaz instructed Sultan 
John and baptized men, women, children, and slaves. John, according to Vaz, 
is ‘'a courteous and civil man, and, if he were a little whiter, would be taken for 
a Portuguese.” After Vaz’s departure, Brother Fernao d’Osouro stayed for a 
time at the side of the royal convert. In the war which the chagrined Hairun 
launched against the Portuguese and Bachan, the young sultan remained 
steadfastly on the side of his Portuguese allies. Hairun’s siege of the Portuguese 
fortress on Ternate cut off communications for several years between the 
missionaries in the Spicenes and their colleagues in Malacca and Goa.^^^ 
Jesuits captured by the Moors were ruthlessly executed, a number of them 
suffering martyrdom in 1558-60. In 1559, Hairun himself was captured and held 
prisoner for a short time until he agreed to co-operate with the Portuguese. The 
Jesuits nonetheless continued to suspect his loyalty and to persist in believing 

that he was plotting treachery.^49 

The lengthiest letter written directly from the Moluccas, of those printed 
after reinforcements arrived in 1557, was from the pen of Father Pero Mascar- 
enhas.^so Dated from Ternate on November 12, 1564, this letter records both 
the victories and the defeats of the mission. Like most of the edifying letters, its 
theme is simple and direct : there would be more victories for the faith and fewer 
setbacks if more missionaries were available and if the Portuguese administrators 
would concern themselves to protect the Christians, would sublimate their 
personal desires for trade and wealth, and would consequently make fewer 
concessions to the stiff-necked Hairun. In May, 1563, Mascarenhas reports, 
Hairun outfitted an armada to attack northern Celebes and gave the command 
to his son. Crown Prince '‘Baba” (Bab-Ullah). 6 si When the Jesuits at Ternate 
realized that an attack was being planned against the Christian rulers and con- 
verts at Manado, they determmed to send Father Diogo Magalhaes to prepare 
the Christians there for the expected onslaught. Hairun tried to prevent the 
dispatch of the Portuguese fleet, for he considered the rulers of these places to 
be his vassals. After some delay, the Portuguese fleet finally sailed with Magal- 
haes aboard. 

During the summer of 1563 the Jesuit father visited and made conversions 
at Manado, "Sichao” (Sangihe Islands), and at the towns dependent on Manado 
— "Bola” (Bolaang), “Cauripa” (probably at the tip of the promontory), and 

^47 Baltazar Dias to Miguel de Torre, Provincial of Portugal (Malacca, December i, 1559), m 
Wicki (ed.), op at (n 80), IV, p 483, Frois to the Fathers in Portugal (Goa, December i, 1560) 
m ibid , pp. 741-42, Quadros to General Lamez m Rome (Bassein, November 28, 1561), in ibid , V, 
239 

Frois to Marco Nunes in Portugal (Goa, December 12 [ q, 1560) m ihid., IV, 835 D’Osouro was 
an illiterate, poorly prepared for this task, m Frois’ view, since he “barely knows how to recite the 
prayers ” 

^49 Manuel Teixeira to Marco Nunes m Portugal (Bassein, December 4, 1561), in ibid , V, 316. 

Translated inEglauer, op at (n 181), II, 279-90 

The year before, in 1561, a similar fleet hadjomed with somejavanjunks to besiege the Christian 
settlements on the northern coast of Amboma (Wessels, op at. [n 21], p 64). 
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‘‘Totole” (Toutoli).^s2 northern coast of the northern promontory of 

Celebes lay between the Muslim kingdoms of Ternate and “Chigliguzarate” 
(unidentified) and seems to have had regular relations with Gilolo and Morotai 
on the opposite side of the Molucca Sea. It is likely that the peoples of this 
region also belonged to a group who are vaguely called “Batachmas” by the 
Portuguese and Jesuits. ^53 a bellicose people, the subjects of the ruler of Manado 
were probably eager to accept Christianity in an effort to retain their indepen- 
dence from the more powerful Muslims who surrounded them. The island of 
“Sichao” is reported as having twenty-five thousand inhabitants, an army 
six thousand strong, and plentiful supplies of food and water.^s4 xhe ruler of 
this island, shortly after Magalhaes' stopover, personally visited the Portuguese 
fortress at Ternate. 

In the Moluccas the Jesuits fear most the perfidy and machinations of Hairun 
and inveigh against the efforts which the Portuguese administrators and mer- 
chants make to appease him in the interests of trade. The Jesuits themselves 
continually concentrated their own attention upon converting and concluding 
alliances with his political and hereditary enemies. In 1564, a few days before 
Mascarenhas wrote his letter, the Jesuits baptized a male cousin of the ruler of 
Tidore, an influential and wealthy nobleman ‘‘whose conversion will, we hope, 
help to promote that of the whole of Tidore This event occurred at a time 
when the Sultan of Ternate was trying to dethrone his seventeen-year-old rival 
at Tidore. Hairun, who must have been as outraged with the Jesuits as they were 
with him, began in 1564 to make overtures to appease Mascarenhas. This 
transformation is brought about, Mascarenhas thinks, by Hairun’s fear that the 
Jesuits will finally manage to bring Tidore to Christianity and that the Portuguese 
will then switch the center of their mercantile activities to the rival island. In an 
interview with Mascarenhas, Hairun agreed in November, 1564, to give the 
Jesuits freedom to preach in his realm and to attend their services himself m the 
company of his sons. While pleased by this turn of events, Mascarenhas con- 
cludes that the wily Sultan knows that “if the king of Tidore accepts the faith 
and he rejects it, he [Hairun] has nothing more to hope for from the viceroy 
[Henrique de Sa] and everything to fear.” ^^6 poi- the moment the Jesuits seemed 
to have matters under control at Ternate; and their Christian ally, the ruler of 
Bachan, meanwhile protected the Christian communities in Amboina from 
Muslim reprisals by stationing his fleet m nearby waters 

But Mascarenhas is describing the calm which precedes a storm. Early in 1565 

652 Xavier (Schurhammer and Wicki [eds ], op at (n 93), II, 113) mentions Toutoli as one of the 
places to be evangelized For a general review of this mission see C Wessels, “De Katholicke Missie 
in Noord Celebes cn de Sangi Eilanden, 1563-1605,” Studten, CXIX (i933)» 3 < 55-69 

653 Also see Mascarenhas in Eglauer (trans), op at (n. 181), II, 327 For a map of the Minahasa 
part of Celebes see Wallace, op at (n 94), p 189 

654 Based on Magalhacs’ letter from Manado of Aug 5, 1563, which is included m Mascarenhas’ 
letter of Nov 12, 1564, as translated m Eglauer (trans ), op at (n. 181), II, 280-84 

655 ihid , p 286 

6s6 ihtd , p. 289. 

657 Wessels, op at. (n. 21), p 64 
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the Christian communities m the Amboinas were pillaged, burned, and their 
people killed and scattered by the combined forces of Ternate and the Muslim 
Javans.^ss Portuguese commandant at Ternate meanwhile, much to the 
indignation of the Jesuits, decided not to interfere at Amboina. A large fleet 
carrymg more than one thousand men was shortly thereafter, in 1566-67, 
outfitted at Goa to recapture the Moluccas. It left Malacca in August, 1567, 
under the command of Gonzales Pereira Marranaque. He plotted his course to 
the Moluccas around the north of Borneo, probably to seek out the Spanish of 
the Legaspi expedition who were thought to be violating the Portuguese 
demarcation. The fleet did not arrive in the Spiceries until 1568 and Marranaque 
still continued to be more interested in the Spanish than in straightening out the 
affairs of the Moluccas. In 1569, however, he led an expedition against the 
Muslims m Amboma accompanied by levies furnished him by Bachan and 
Tidore. Here, after driving the Javans and local Muslims into the interior, he 
built a strong, palisaded fortress. In the meantime, in 1568, Diogo Lopez de 
Mesquita had arrived in the Moluccas, accompanied by Mascarenhas, to take 
over as the new captain of Ternate. 

In the early months of 1569, in this atmosphere of new hope and optimism, 
letters were written from Ternate by two old hands, Nicolau Nunes and 
Mascarenhas. Two years later, both letters appeared in Italian translation in the 
Nuovi avisi then being published at Brescia. Nunes, the senior member of the 
mission and personal acquamtance of Xavier, writes that the Moluccas promise 
now to be the most fruitful vineyard in which the Jesuits toil.^^^ While most of 
the mission stations are located only in the coastal towns of Ternate, Bachan, 
Celebes, and the Moro Islands (notice the absence of Amboina from this list), 
the Muslims can certainly be annihilated in these islands ‘hf more workers become 
available.’’ Magalhaes still works with success in Celebes, now being at Tolo 
m the eastern and central part of the island. Nunes himself is in Morotai at the 
city of “Sequita” (unidentified) and is aided by Brother Antonio Gon^alvez 
who recently visited the nearby island of Rau. Churches have been built in 
almost all the Christian settlements in Morotai. Great progress is likewise being 
recorded m Bachan by Fernao Alvares, whose converts are better able to grasp 
and understand Christian teachings than the more primitive pagans of Moro. 
Besides these heathens there are many others, particularly the Papuans, who are 
eager to have the faith brought to them. On one occasion, when in Bachan, 
Nunes saw some visiting chieftams from New Guinea who expressed the desire 
to become Christian like their host. 

Mascarenhas, shortly after arriving at Ternate, accompanied an expedition 
which was sent in September, 1568, to help restore the Christian king of ‘‘Sion” 
(Siao or Siam m Lower Macassars) to his possessions in northern Celebes. In a 


*58 In an official report (Goa, November 25, 1565) from Quadros to General Lamez, the Provincial 
of India observes: “The fathers have been expelled from Amboma by the Moors who have taken 
over the islands and the 70,000 Christians in them ” See Wicki (ed.), op at (n. 80), VI, 493. 
* 59 Eglauer (trans), op. at. (n. 181), II, 317-22 
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letter written shortly after his return to Ternate from this expedition Mascar- 
enhas explains that the subjects of the king of “Sion ’ jomed m the general 
revolt of 156 $ against the Portuguese. The king with his family were thereafter 
forced to flee to Ternate for protection. It was apparently the arrival of Marra- 
naque’s fleet which enabled the Portuguese to delegate a task force to accompany 
the deposed ruler on the return to his homeland. Word had been received in 
Ternate, previous to the departure of the expedition, that the bng would be 
welcomed back by his own people. Upon arrivmg at Manado, Mascarenhas 
learned, however, that only half of the kmg’s territories were willmg to acknowl- 
edge him and that he would probably have to fight to regain control over the 
others. After delivering the kmg to “Sion” and making a mild display of their 
arms, the task force had to depart m order to rendezvous with the rest of the 
Portuguese fleet. The kmg, Mascarenhas, and two Portuguese aides were left 
behind and they then took sanctuary in a village near “Sion.” Upon hearmg 
of the Jesuit’s presence, envoys came to him from the kmg of “Sanguim” 
(m the Sangihe Islands), to request baptism for their sovereign. 

On the feast of St. Francis (October 4), Mascarenhas, accompamed by eight 
ships and the king of “Sion,” left for and arrived at “Sanguim.” He was then 
taken to the residency and principal city of “Calanga” (Kalama?) where he 
stayed for several days, just long enough to baptize the royal family and nobles 
of both sexes, to erect a cross, and to begin construction of a church. Thereafter 
the expedition began its return to the lands of the kmg of “Sion” ; on November 
2 Mascarenhas was evidently dropped off at the city of Manado. After ten days 
here, the Jesuit went on to Bolaang to pick up a youthful convert whom 
Magalhaes had left there. Fmally, he arrived at “Cauripa” where the king of 
“Sion” was scheduled to meet umts from the Portuguese fleet which would 
help him quell those territories still in revolt. Though the expected aid failed to 
appear in January, 1569, two armed Portuguese vessels (probably manned by 
freebooters) ultimately arrived on the scene and their captain offered his ships 
and men to the kmg. After a siege of several days, these forces captured and 
occupied two strategic centers and the king of “Sion” then felt that he was in 
command of the situation. When Mascarenhas left for Ternate in February, 
1569, he took with him the king’s oldest son, a nine-year-old boy, to be brought 
up as a Christian under the Jesuits. 

The forecast of Christian victories and future conquests in these two letters of 
1569 was overly optimistic. The government of Diogo Lopez de Mesquita at 
Ternate quickly ran into new trouble with Hairun and the Muslim alliance which 
he commanded. Mesquita, vexed by the craftiness of Hairun and perturbed by 
internal questioning of his own policies, agreed in 1570 to a conference with 
the Sultan. At this meeting Hairun was brutally stabbed to death by the nephew 
of Mesquita at the instigation of his uncle. Tins act put Bab-Ullah into power 
on Ternate, and he at once took an oath of vengeance. War broke out in various 
places between the Portuguese and the confederation of Muslim rulers, and the 

Dated March 6, 1569, from Ternate. See ibid,, pp 322-30. 
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fortress at Ternate was put under siege. For nearly five years the Portuguese 
withstood the siege, but their fortress finally fell in 1574. The Christian com- 
munities, many of which were located in places subject to Ternate, were 
doomed. The only place to hold out against the forces of Bab-Ullah was 
Amboina, and refugees from the other places poured into it. Finally, in 1578, 
the Portuguese regained enough strength to return to the clove islands and to 
build a fortress at Tidore, the island which had traditionally fought against the 
extension of Ternate’s influence. For the period from 1571 to 1578 not a 
missionary letter from the islands is extant, a reflection of the almost complete 
annihilation of the Christian enterprise in the Spiceries.^^^ In Europe, nothing at 
all was published by the Jesuits on the Spiceries during the last generation 
of the sixteenth century, except for the reprinting of earlier materials. Even 
Guzman, who gives a summary of Jesuit activities in the Spiceries in his Historia 
de las missiones (1601), records nothing about events there for the years after 
1570,663 The thick veil of silence covering the Jesuit writings is probably to be 
accounted for by the political and religious difficulties as well as by the interne- 
cine differences which plagued the Europeans in the Moluccas during the last 
generation of the century. 

The only substantial, eyewitness record of the changed situation in the 
Moluccas was printed in 1600 in Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations (III, 730-42). It 
is entitled The Famous Voyage of Sir Francis Drake into the South Sea . . . begune in 
the yeere of our Lord 1377, and is probably a compendium produced by Hakluyt 
himself on the basis of several manuscript accounts written by participants in 
Drake’s voyage.^^"*- From The Famous Voyage we learn that Drake arrived in 
the Moluccas on November 14, 1579, almost two years after his departure from 
Plymouth. While coasting off' the island of Motir on the way to Tidore, 
Drake’s vessel was hailed by some praus from Ternate which had officials 
aboard. The Englishman, who probably had known before leaving England 
about Ternate’s earlier alliance with Portugal, Fad to be convinced by the 
Ternate spokesmen who came aboard that the situation had changed and that 
he would be accorded a friendly reception by Bab-Ullah, now the enemy of 
Portugal. Drake, finally resolving to approach Ternate rather than Tidore, 
anchored in Bab-UUah’s harbor on the followmg day. He sent the Sultan a 


661 Vessels, op. at. (n. 21), p. 90. 

lUd.^ p. 9. 

^^3 op at (n. 44), I, 178-88. This is particularly striking, because his information on many other 
places, such as south India, is very current The first seventeenth-century book to deal with this 
period in detail is Bartolome Leonardo de Argensola, op. cit. (n. 596). 

There is some question when this account was first printed, but by 1600 it existed in a number 
of pubhshed versions in English, Dutch, and German For its publication history and authorship see 
Henry R. Wagner, Sir Franas Drake's Voyage around the World, Its Aims and Achievements (San 
Francisco, 1926), pp 238-41. 

Contrast the statement {ihid , p 177) “When Drake left England, it is hardly likely that he had 
sufficient knowledge of pohtical conditions m the islands to induce him to seek any one m particular.’* 
Such a conclusion hardly seems justified in the light of what Englishmen could readily have known from 
prmted materials alone about pohtical conditions m the Moluccas. 
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velvet cloak as a token of his peaceful intentions and a message which indicated 
that he had come to trade and nothing else. A response quickly came from 
shore that the Sultan would be happy to trade and that “he would yeelde 
himselfe, and the right of his Island to be at the pleasure and commandement 

of so famous a Prince Though it is unlikely that Bab-Ullah actually 

offered vassalage to England, the East India Company later claimed that this 
“verbal treaty” gave England certain rights in the Moluccas.^^^ 

Drake’s vessel, the “Golden Hind,” was shortly thereafter towed into a 
safer haven by four large praus sent out to it. The Sultan himself then came out 
to the ship accompanied by bs retinue. This royal procession is described in 
some detail in The Famous Voyage, and Bab-Ullah is depicted as a tall man who 
was greatly dehghted by the music which he heard aboard the “Golden Hmd.” 
After the Sultan’s departure, provisions were sent to the ship from shore along 
with a quantity of cloves Not long thereafter the Sultan, who had promised to 
return to the ship, sent his brother instead and requested Drake to come ashore. 
Fearing treachery, Drake declined the invitation and sent a number of tus men 
to the beach m company with the ruler’s brother. The English delegation was 
taken to the royal residence where a thousand persons were assembled to see 
them. Here they were received m state by the elders, and evidently the Sultan 
himself appeared on the scene. After this reception, Drake decided to leave 
Ternate with his cargo of provisions and cloves in order to be on his way to 
distant England. The observations which the Englishmen made at Ternate add 
nothing of significance to what was already available in other European sources. 
Probably the most valuable remarks are those which have to do with the dress 
and display of the court and the descriptions of the praus which came out to the 
ship. On a silver cup, which Queen Elizabeth is said to have presented to Drake 
in 1580 on his return, there is engraved the scene of the four praus towing the 
“Golden Hind” into the roads of Ternate, an indication of the great importance 
which the queen attached to the establishment of relations with the Spiceries.^^® 
The mappemondes published after the circumnavigation of the world by Drake 
and Cavendish include geographical data on the Moluccas and Celebes acquired 
during these voyages. 
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The Philippine Islands 

Claims have repeatedly been advanced that, long before Magellan reached the 
Philippines in 1521, they were visited by European travelers and merchants. 
Vague and unidentifiable references in the writmgs of Marco Polo, Odoric of 

From text of The Famous Voyage as repnnted m ibid , p 279. 

667 See ibid., p. 182. 668 

669 Ibid., pp 405-37. For the Spamsh view of Drake as the first of the “heretical pirates” to invade 
the Ibenan ^vorld in the East see Argensola, op. cit. (n. 596), pp. 104-9. 
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Pordenone, and Varthema have been pounced upon in vain attempts to prove 
that these early authors touched upon the Philippines in the course of their 
travels.^^*^ That Ibn Batuta made a halt in the Philippines in the mid-fourteenth 
century when his ship was driven off course by a typhoon seems to be a more 
firmly founded conjecture.^’' ^ It is possible that Francisco Serrao, who had been 
sent out by Albuquerque to reconnoiter the trade routes and who had been 
shipwrecked in 1512, may have gotten to the island of Mindanao.^^z Other 
Portuguese ships in these early years may also have been wrecked, or may even 
have called mtentionally at certain of the southern Philippme Islands. It is well 
known that later Portuguese vessels on their way to the Spiceries were blown 
beyond the Moluccas and thereby discovered a number of other islands m 
their vicinity. When Magellan arrived at Malhon Island (more commonly 
Homonh6n)^73 what is now called the Gulf of Leyte, he was told by the 
natives that they had already seen others of his kmd.^^^ 

These earliest contacts with the outside world notwithstanding, the Philippmes 
were first discovered, m any meanmgful sense of the term, by the Magellan 
expedition. Europe quickly heard about the islands uncovered by the Spanish 
from the published writings of Maximilian of Transylvania (1523) and Pigafetta 
{ca, 1525). A truncated Italian version of the Pigafetta story appeared at Venice 
m 1536.^75 Nothing more is learned about the later Spanish experiences in the 
islands until the publication of Oviedo’s Book XX in 1548. Two years later 
Ramusio republished Maximilian and the truncated version of Pigafetta, and 
published for the first time Pires’ short account (prepared ca. 1515) as well as 
the report by Juan Gaetano on the Ruy Lopez de Villalobos expedition (1542- 
43) which sailed from Mexico to the Philippines.^’^ A few additional details on 
the Spamsh activities m the western Pacific were mcorporated into Gomara’s 
Historia published in 1552. Accounts of later events in the Philippines, after the 

Alfredo Gumma y Marti, “El archipielago Dondiin, el nombre de Luzon y los origenes del 
Chnstianismo en Filipinas,” Bolettm de la real sociedad geograjica (Madnd), XXXIX (1897), 21-46, 
also Austin Craig, Pre-Spantsh Philippine History and the Beginnings of Philippine Nationalism (Madnd, 
193 5 )> pp* 9I-IOI The evidence advanced is not substantial enough to support these conjectures. 

Zaide, op. at. (n. 208), p. 119. 

672 A. Galvao in Bethune (ed.), op at (n 524), pp. 117-18 For an exposition of the theory that 
Magellan himself had secretly visited the Philippines from Malacca in 1512 see C M Parr, So Noble a 
Captain (New York, 1953), p 328. 

673 See Andrew Sharp, The Discovery of the Pacific Islands (London, i960), p. 13 Alternative 
names for Malhdn are Homonhdn and Jomonjol. See U.S. War Department, Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, Pronouncing Gazetteer and Geographical Dictionary of the Philippine Islands (Washington, 1902). 
At present Homonhon is a barrio (pop. 1,960) of the mumcipality of Guinan (Samar Province). 

674 See Cortesao (ed.), op cit. (n 46), 1 , 133-34, n, 2 

675 Italian version translated from the original French summary of ca. 1525 The part on the Philip- 
pines IS in Delle navigationi et viaggi, I (Vemce, 1554), 389V-400V It is this Ramusio text which was 
translated by Richard Eden into English in Decades of the Newe World (1555) and repubhshed by 
Purchas m 1625 The complete Pigafetta manuscript did not see print until 1800, the modern, 
authoritative edition is Robertson (ed), op at (n 136), I, 99-193, 11 , 13-25. The most sigmficant 
omissions in the texts published m the sixteenth century are. certain miraculous events, stones of 
sexual practices, some place and personal names, and the list of Bisayan words 

676 Gaetano’s itinerary was probably wntten in 1546 or 1547; it was addressed to the Emperor 
Charles V. 
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Spanish conquest began m 1565, are included m the histories of Chma by 
Escalante and the Augustiman, Mendoza. These works, supplemented by 
incidental data m Lmschoten,^^? constitute the narrative accounts published 
durmg the sixteenth century. Though the Jesuits arrived m the Philippines 
m 1581, a survey of the letters prmted in the sixteenth century shows that they 
were extraordmarily silent about their early activities m the islands. The first 
book published by a member of the Philippine provmce of the Society appeared 
at Rome only in 1604.^78 

The Philippmes were not slow to appear on European maps after the return 
of Magellan's crew to Europe. An anonymous chart, prepared in about 1522 
and attributed to Pedro Reinel, includes the inscription “Islas s. Lazaro," the 
name given by Magellan to the Philippines in honor of St. Lazarus on whose 
feast day the expeition jubilantly sighted the mountainous archipelago,^'^^ 
Other data provided by Juan Sebastian del Cano were incorporated into 
the anonymous plamsphere of 1527 attributed to Diogo Ribeiro, the first 
cosmographer of the Casa de Contratacion in Seville.^^*^ Particularly striking are 
the additions on an anonymous chart of about 1535 which delmeate the southern 
Philippines and name particular islands. Cebu and Negros are shown, and 
Mindanao is correctly depicted as the largest and southernmost of the islands.^^^ 
The delineation is improved upon in subsequent representations and a map 
published in 1 5 54 by Ramusio includes not only the mdividual islands mentioned 
above but also the inscription “Filipma,” a name which was given by Villalobos 
to a single island in 1543 and which quickly became the official designation 
for the entire archipelago shortly after the prmce for whom it was named 
became King Philip II. 

The paucity and slightness of the published materials, whether maps or 
narratives, contrasts sharply with the importance which certain of them have 
had for the historiography of the pre-Spanish period of Philippine history. 
Almost no native writings of the pre-conquest period are extant, and significant 
archeological remains and mscnptions are few.^ss Aside from the European 
sources, the historical records of the pre-Spamsh period are limited to scattered 
references in the sparse annals of the neighboring insular areas and in the 
Chmese histones. Given the poverty of indigenous sources, the firsthand 
observations of a Pigafetta or the secondhand account of a Maximilian of 
Transylvania no longer seem so slight. Consequently, historians of the Philippines 
have long looked upon these two early European tracts as sources of focal 

Linschoten^s account (in Burnell and Tiele [eds ], op cit. [n 25], I, 123-24) is extracted from 
Mendoza, but has also a few personal comments on the veraaty of the Spamsh account 

678 Pedro CMrino, Relaci6n de las islas Pilipinas i de lo que en ellas an trabatdo los padres de la Cam- 
pania de Jesus (Rome, 1604) 

679 Cortesao and Teixeira da Mota, op. cit. (n 2), I, 35 - 3 ^- 

680 Ibtd., pp 99-101. 

681 Ibid , pp 123-24 

682 This map was probably drawn by Giacomo Gastaldi. See Carlos Quirino, Philippine Cartography 
{ij20-i8ggi) (2d rev ed ; Amsterdam, I 9 < 53 )» P* x 

683 Zaide, op. cit. (n. 208), pp. 40-41. 
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importance which they have systematically combed and recombed for each 
tiny fragment of specific information. They have somehow not been so thorough 
in their survey of the materials in Oviedo and Ramusio which are also impor- 
tant for the pre-conquest period. 

The historian of the Spanish debut on Philippine soil (from 1565 to 1600) has 
available, by contrast, an abundance of material. He has a few printed sources 
from the last generation of the sixteenth century, the published materials, 
however, become numerous only after 1600. He can consult also a substantial 
number of sixteenth-century documents, most of which have been collected and 
published only withm the last century. What is missing so far is a synthesis 
of the voluminous materials contained in the great source collections in print 
and in the archives. No detailed and satisfactory history of the Philippines 
exists for either the pre-conquest or the Spanish period. In part, because of the 
difficult source problem, a new approach to the history of the Philippines has 
been tried m recent years which stresses working carefully back from the present 
into the past. Called ethnohistory for want of a better name, it seeks to bring 
the disciplines of anthropology and history into closer collaboration in an effort 
to mtegrate and evaluate the growing corpus of primary material with the aid 
of contemporary archeological, linguistic, and native testimony.^^s 

Like a number of other insular peoples, natives of the Philippine Islands were 
first ‘‘discovered” by the Portuguese in the Strait of Malacca. Pires, who wrote 
in about 1515 on the basis of information available to him in Malacca, refers to 
the “Lu^oes” (Luzones) as an insular people who live “ten days’ sail beyond 
Borneo.” The merchants and sailors from Luzon, as seen from Malacca, 
trade in both Borneo and in the new Portuguese colony. They are mostly 
heathens, and they are little esteemed in Malacca. Still they are strong, industri- 
ous, and given to useful pursuits; in many of their ways they resemble the 
people of Borneo and these two groups are treated as being from one place in 
the Malacca community of foreign merchants. In their own country, the 
“Lu^oes” have plenty of foodstuffs, wax, honey, and gold of a very inferior 
grade. They have no king, but are governed by a group of elders.^^^ It is only 
m recent years that they have begun coming to Malacca. Around 1515 about 

For a review of the manuscript and printed sources see John L Phelan, The Hispamzation of the 
Philippines, Spanish Aims and Filipino Responses (Madison, Wis , 1959), pp. 199-210, for a survey of 
the manuscript sources on trade at Seville see Pierre Chaunu, Les Philippines et Ic Pactfique dcs Iberiques 
(Pans, i960) , for the Jesuit materials see H de la Costa, S. J., The Jesuits in the Philippines (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1961), pp 629-33. 

685 The University of Clucago project on the Philippines headed by Fred Eggan is an outstanding 
example of this new approach. For example, see Eggan et ah. The Philippines (Human Relations Area 
Files [4. vols., New Haven, 1955]). 

Cortesao (ed ), op cit (n 46), I, 133. This is the first reference to Luzon in European literature. 
By I 5 < 53 » on the basis of reports from a Portuguese who evidently got to Luzon in 1545, the name 
“Lu^oes” begins to appear on maps (ibid , n 2) 

A vague reference to the barangay, a unit of settlement and government normally ruled over by 
a datu or taha and a council of elders, this small commumty organization survives today in the islands 
as the barrio. The term barangay is also used to refer to the ships in winch the original settlers are 
presumed to have come to the islands. Zaide, op. at (n. 208), pp. 67-68. 
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five hundred “Lu^oes” are reported to reside in ‘"Mjjam’’ (Minjani),688 ^ town 
on the western side of the peninsula between Malacca and Kedah. This 
group includes a number of important merchants who would hke to trade 
at Malacca, but who cannot get permission to leave Minjam because that 
town is still secretly supportmg the Malay sultan in his fight against the 
Portuguese.^^^ 

Upon arriving in the western Pacific, Magellan first landed m the Ladrones 
(Marianas) and touched on its southernmost islands of Guam and Rota.^^o 
While Maximilian reports that these islands are uninhabited, Pigafetta from his 
own experience there paints a fascmating word picture of the islanders. They 
live in freedom with no lord over them and no formal religion. In appearance 
they are tawny, well-formed, and as tall as Europeans. They wear what is 
fairly common tropical dress — small palm-leaf hats, long hair and beards, and 
very little else They subsist on a diet which mcludes coconuts, batatas or 
sweet potatoes, birds, flying fish, bananas, and sugar cane. Primitive as they are, 
the women remain indoors and spend most of their time weavmg palm leaves 
into mats, baskets, and other household necessities. Their wooden houses are 
covered with planks and banana leaves and are well furmshed with palm mats. 
They sleep on soft and good beds of shredded palm straw. The only arms 
which they carry are spears with points of fishbone. For their only recreation 
they take excursions in their little black and red boats which resemble the gondo- 
las that ply between Fusine and Vemce. When in the water themselves, the 
islanders swim and leap about hke dolphms. From the bewilderment which 
they exhibited on seeing Europeans for the first time, Pigafetta concludes that 
the islanders must formerly have believed that they themselves were the only 
people in the world. The natives excel so in thievery that Magellan in reprisal 
burned their houses and killed a few of their men. From their skill m stealing, 
the commander called their islands the archipelago of Ladrones, the Spamsh 
word for “thieves.’’ The later accounts of the Ladrones (which sometimes 
actually refer to islands in the Marshall group rather than in the Marianas) are 
essentially m agreement with Pigafetta’s. In 1565, Legaspi formally claimed the 
Ladrones for the crown of Spam, but the Spamsh were not able to annex them 
for another century. It is probable, however, that by 1600 all of the Ladrones 
from the Maug group to Guam had been sighted or touched upon by the 
Spanish in their search for trans-Pacific passages between Mexico and the 

Philippines. 1 

While taking fresh water aboard in the Ladrones, Magellan learned from the 
natives about an island further to the west called “Selani” where he could 

Pires in Cortesao (ed.), op cit (n. 46), I, 107, n 2 
Ibid , p 134 

690 Maximilian (in Coote [ed ], op. cit [n 463], 126-27) refers to “Inaugana/’ the major city on 
Guam’s northern coast, and to “Acacan,” the watering-place at the western end of Rota, an island 
north of Guam For confirmation of these identifications see Sharp, op cit (n. 673), pp. 5-6. For a 
summary of all the Pacific discoveries made by Magellan and his survivors see ibid., p. ii. 

6«'iIW,p. 86. 
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obtain all the provisions which he required.^^^ On March i6, 1521, at a distance 
of three hundred leagues from the Ladrones, the Spanish sighted the mountains 
of Samar in the Philippines, and on the following day went ashore on the un- 
inhabited islet of Homonhon just to the south of Samar. Here, while resting 
and taking fresh water aboard, the Spanish were visited by nine natives from a 
neighboring island. The natives being friendly, Magellan gave them a few 
trinkets m exchange for food and a jar of arrack. Through sign language, the 
natives let the Spanish commander know that they would return in four days 
with coconuts, rice, and other provisions. This reference to coconuts gives 
Pigafetta an opportunity to discourse at length on the numerous virtues of the 
coconut palm, his description is based not only upon his stay at Homonhon but 
obviously on his total experience m the East.^^s any event, the natives 
returned to Homonhon as they had promised, and informed the Spanish through 
signs about the neighboring islands and their products. The Spanish, from their 
base at Homonhon where they stayed for one week, explored the neighboring 
islands and found them to be inhabited by semi-nude heathens whom they 
described as being dark, fat, and painted, and as having goats, fishing nets, and 
an assortment of metal weapons and large shields. These people, in Pigafetta’s 
view, are clearly more sophisticated, friendlier, and better armed than the 
primitive residents of the Ladrones. Not only do they know how to use metal in 
the manufacture of weapons, they also decorate their spears with gold — one of 
several optimistic signs that the hopeful Spanish immediately noticed about the 
presence of gold in the Phihppmes.^^^ 

Refreshed and revictualed the Spanish sailed southwestward for three days 
and anchored offLimasawa, a small island south of Leyte The flagship was soon 
approached by a small boat with eight men aboard. Magellan’s slave, a native 
of Sumatra, addressed them in Malay. Though they readily understood him, 
they were at first unwilling to board the ship. After Magellan had thrown them 
a few trinkets, the natives rowed away to notify their chief (datu) of what they 
had seen and heard. Two hours later, two large boats called “balanghai” 
(barangays)^^^ approached Magellan s ship; in the larger one of these the chief 
himself sat under an awning. Henrique, Magellan’s slave and interpreter, 
talked with the ruler from a distance. After a while a number of the natives 
were sent aboard the ship while their chief remained in his barangay. Satisfied 
that the Spanish were friendly and trustworthy, the chief himself came aboard 
on the next day. After presents were exchanged and a banquet eaten, Magellan 
had the interpreter tell the chief that he wanted to be his blood brother. Kolambu, 


Maximilian in Coote (ed.), op cit. (n 463), p. 127 This is possibly a reference to a port on the 
southwest side of the island of Leyte Maximihan, who omits mention of the first landings in the 
Philippines, says that the expedition was driven by storms to “Massana” (Limasawa), a little island 
south of Leyte. 

All of this is reproduced m Ramusio, op. cit. (n 529), I (1554), 393r and v. See also Robertson 
(ed), op cit (n. 136), I, 99-103. 

694 R^obertson (ed), op. at (n 136), I, 103, 109 
See above p 626n 
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as the chief IS called, and Magellan sealed their friendship by a blood compact 
(kasikase"), the first recorded one in Phihppme history. Then the commander of 
the Spanish expedition put on a display of Ins rich cargo and his military might. 
He frightened the natives by discharging the ships’ guns and rendered the 
chief almost speechless by havmg an armored soldier take blows from three 
men armed with swords and daggers without being wounded. The interpreter- 
slave then relayed to the chief Magellan’s studied opinion that one such 
armored man was probably worth more than one hundred of the native’s 
unarmored retainers. When Kolambu concurred, Magellan informed him that 
he had two hundred such armored men m each of his ships. After Magellan 
showed him the ship’s instruments and explained how they enabled the Euro- 
peans to sail out of sight of land for many days, the overawed chief agreed that 
Pigafetta and another of the ship s company might go ashore with him.^^^ 
When the Europeans and Kolambu reached the beach, the chief lifted his 
hands^ towards the sky in thanksgiving and then turned to his two strange 
companions. Pigafetta and his colleague were led by the hand to a bamboo 
awnmg under which a large harangay was sheltered. The party sat down in the 
stern of the boat to converse by signs m the presence of the royal guardsmen. 
Soon a plate of pork and a large jug of wine were brought in. Each bite of meat 
was accompanied by ceremonial wme drmkmg. Before the chief took the 
cup,, he raised his fist toward the sky and brandished it at his compamons. After 
he had taken the cup to drink, he flung out his left fist so sharply and abruptly 
that Pigafetta thought for a moment that the chief meant to strike him. When 
the European came to realize that the chief was merely offermg a friendly toast, 
he replied in kind.^^^ Once these ceremonies ended, the Europeans presented 
the chief with a number of the gifts which they had brought ashore with them. 
In the meantime the Italian wrote down the terms which the natives were 
using; their astonishment was obvious when he was able to read their words 
back intelligibly from his phonetic transcriptions. 

After a supper of pork and rice, the Europeans were taken to the chief’s 
abode. It was “built like a hayloft and was thatched with fig and palm leaves.” 
Since this house rested on wooden stilts, it had to be entered by climbing up 
ladders. Once inside, the Europeans sat down beside the chief on a bamboo mat 
and were served a dish of fish and gmger. The mterior was lighted by torches 
made from tree gum wrapped in palm and banana leaves. The chief’s son 
joined the party and Pigafetta’ s companion soon became intoxicated from the 
overindulgences of the day. The chief indicated by a sign that he would retire 
for the night, and he left his son to entertain the reveling Europeans. The young 
men finally slept for a few hours, their heads resting on pillows made of leaves. 
At dawn, the chief awakened the Europeans and sent them back to their ship. 
They were accompanied to their ship by Kolambu’s brother, Siam, the ruler 

Robertson (ed.), op, cit. (n. 136), I, 111-13, 

On ritual drinking see Phelan, op, cit (n. 684), p. 23. 

Robertson (ed ), op at. (n. 136), I, 117. 
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of Butuan and Surigao in northeastern Mindanao, who was then visiting and 
hunting on Limasawa.^^^ 

From Siaui the Europeans learned through their interpreter that chunks of 
gold the size of walnuts and eggs are found in Mindanao by sifting the earth.'^oo 
The chief’s dishes and part of his house are reportedly made from gold Even on 
his very imposing person, the chief gives evidence of great wealth. Atop his 
long black hair, he wears a covering of silk, and two golden earrings are fastened 
m his ears. His body is wrapped in a sarong of cotton cloth embroidered with 
silk. Around his waist hangs a dagger with a long golden shaft which protrudes 
from a scabbard of carved wood. Even his teeth look as if they are edged and 
inlaid with gold. Tattooed all over and highly perfumed, Siam is regarded by 
Pigafetta as the “finest looking man that we saw among those people.” ^oi 

After Siam’s visit to the fleet, Magellan apparently decided that it was safe for 
a large body of men to go ashore to hear mass on Easter Sunday. Both of the 
native rulers participated in the ceremonies, the first recorded Catholic rites 
held on Philippme soil. When communion had finally been taken, Magellan put 
on a fencing tournament to entertain the chiefs. Then he had a cross brought 
forward which, he explained through the mterpreter, he would like to set up 
on a high place as a symbol of his appearance m these islands. Should other 
Europeans chance to visit Limasawa, he reassured the natives, they would 
recognize the cross and would likewise behave in a friendly manner. The cross, 
the natives were told, would also protect them from the elements if they would 
make their obeisances to it every morning. Magellan also mquired about their 
own beliefs and learned that they were not Moors but heathens who worshipped 
a god in the skies called “Abba.”702 

After this short digression on religious matters, Magellan inquired why there 
was so little food on Limasawa. Kolambu explained that this was not his home 
island, but just a retreat where he came to meet his brother and to hunt. On 
the afternoon of Easter Sunday, the cross was planted with due ceremony on 
the highest peak of the island. Magellan then made further inquiries of his 
hosts about the best place to find provisions. He was told that there were three 
nearby islands — “Ceylon” (Panaon, south of Leyte), “Zuba” (Cebu), and 
“Calagham” (Caraga) — where they might find stores, but that Cebu was the 
largest and the one with most trade. Kolambu offered to show the Europeans 
the way to Cebu himself if only they would wait two days until he could 
complete the rice harvest and attend to his other affairs. To facilitate matters 
some of the Europeans helped to harvest the rice and Pigafetta evidently tried 


ihtd., p. 1 19. Maximilian (in Coote [ed ], op at [n. 463], p 127) describes Kolambu as being the 
ruler of three islands, possibly including therein the territories governed by his brother. 

On gold production see Conrado Bemtez, History of the Philippines. Economic^ Social^ Cultural^ 
Political (Mamla, 1954), pp. 55-56, also Zaide, op, at (n. 208), p 17. 

Robertson (ed.), op cit (n. 136), I, 119 

'^0^ A Bisayan word for the supreme being, for a hst of the other names under which the supreme 
being IS known in the Phihppmes see Juan Roger, Estudw etnologico comparatwo de las formas religiosas 
pnmitivas de las tribus salvajes de Filiptnas (Madnd, 1949), p. 67. 
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bartering with the natives while taking a few notes on their customs. He 
remarks particularly on their nudity, tattoos, habit of chewing betel, and on 
Limasawa’s products.^os 

Finally, the rice being harvested, the fleet of Magellan escorted by Kolambu’s 
ships set sail for the northwest. On their way to Cebu they passed five places: 

Ceylon (Panaon), Bohol, “Camghan” (Canigao, southwest of Leyte), 
“Baybai” (Bayban on the west central coast of Leyte), and ‘‘Gatighan’’ (Apit or 
Himuquetan^).'704 in the vicmity of these islands they saw all sorts of wild 
fowl and huge bats.'^^s Smce Kolambu’s barangay had great difSculty in sailmg 
as fast as the European ships, they were forced to wait for him near the three 
Camote Islands to the west of Leyte. Contact being re-established, Magellan 
took Kolambu and several of his chieftains aboard the flagship and set his course 
directly for Cebu. 

On Sunday, April 7, 1521, the Europeans entered the port on Cebu s eastern 
coast. As his three vessels approached the city, Magellan ordered them to strip 
their sails down, as if preparmg for battle, and to fire all their artillery. The 
people on shore, who must have been puzzled and perplexed merely by the 
sight of three strange, ominous-looking vessels, were almost thrown into pamc 
by the sound of the artillery bursts. Once anchored in the harbor, Magellan 
sent a representative and his interpreter ashore to confer with Humabon, the 
ruler of Cebu. After reassuring the chief that the guns had been fired as a token 
of peace and friendship, the interpreter told the questioning Humabon that his 
master was m the service of the greatest kmg in the world and was on his way 
to find the Moluccas. Magellan, Humabon was told, had come to Cebu, on the 
recommendation of the ruler of Limasawa, to exchange goods for provisions. 

While respondmg in a friendly fashion, Humabon firmly announced that all 
foreign ships were required to pay tribute before engaging in trade. To prove 
this fact, the ruler brought forward a Muslim merchant from Siam who had 
arrived just four days earlier in a junk loaded with gold and slaves. He was now 
domg business at Cebu after havmg paid the required tribute. The interpreter 
insisted, however, that his master, as the agent of the greatest king in the world, 
would pay no tribute and threatened hostilities unless his demands were met. 
The merchant from Siam then erroneously informed the chief that the Christians 
were the same as those who had conquered Calicut and Malacca and that it 
would be advisable to trade on their terms. After agreeing to discuss the matter 
with his advisers, Humabon was visited by Kolambu who evidently reassured 
him about the intentions of the Europeans. The ruler of Cebu thereupon agreed 
to negotiate the next day with the intruders from afar.^®^ 

Formal negotiations were carried on at first between Humabon and his 

Robertson (ed.), op. at. (n 136), I, 128-29. 

Ibid., pp. 129, 256-57- For a listing of old place names in the Phihppines see Quinno, op at. 
(n. 682), pp. 67-72 

705 Bats are very numerous in the Phihppines. At dusk, clouds of ‘‘flying foxes,” huge fruit bats, 
often darken the sky. See Eggan et al., op. cit (n. 685), pp. 44-45- 

Robertson (ed.), op. at, (n. 136), I, 133-35. 
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chiefs on one side and Magellan’s notary and interpreter on the other. Fearful 
that the European wanted to make him a vassal, the ruler of Cebu was reassured 
that Magellan had no such mtention and that he wanted “only to trade with him 
and no others.” As a testimony of their mutual good faith, Humabon 
suggested that he and Magellan should exchange drops of blood from their 
right arms as well as presents. On the following morning (Tuesday, April 9, 
1521), Kolambu and the Muslim merchant went to the ships to tell Magellan 
that the king of Cebu was coUectmg provisions and that he would send his 
representatives to make peace arrangements m the afternoon. The delegation of 
chieftains who appeared later on that day was led by Humabon’s nephew and 
heir. Asked if they came with full powers and the authority to speak publicly, 
the natives answered m the affirmative. In the discussion which followed, 
Magellan inquired about their succession practices and lectured to them about 
peace and Christianity. The purpose of his digression mto Christian ideas was 
obviously to find out something about their own beliefs and their possible 
attitude towards conversion. Though he counseled them not to accept Christian- 
ity and his peace offering through fear, he promised that if they became converts 
he would leave a suit of armor with them and that they would be everlastmgly 
free from the torments of spirits and devils. Peace vows being concluded, the 
pact was sealed with embraces and an exchange of gifts. 

Pigafetta and the interpreter accompanied the Cebuan delegation ashore to 
thank Humabon officially for his gifts. They found the chief seated before his 
“palace” on a palm mat in the midst of a great number of people. A short, fat 
man marked with tattooings, Humabon wore only a lorn cloth, an embroidered 
scarf on his head, a necklace, and two large gold earrings encrusted with precious 
stones. In front of him on another mat were two porcelain dishes of turtle eggs 
which he was eating and four jars of palm wine which he was sipping through 
straws. After officially extending their commander’s thanks for his gifts, the 
representatives of Magellan clothed Humabon in a Turkish-style yellow and 
violet silk robe, red cap, and strings of glass beads which Magellan had sent him 
as presents. After sampling the turtle eggs and sipping the palm wine, Pigafetta 
and his companions went off with the chief’s nephew to a party at his house. 
Here, while they ate dinner, they were entertained by native musicians and 
naked dancing girls.'^os 

Their negotiations complete, the Europeans began on Wednesday (April 10, 
1521) to bring merchandise ashore to exchange for provisions and other local 
products. The beginning of trade gives Pigafetta an opportunity to discourse on 
a number of local customs. He notices that commercial rules are studiously 
followed and that they have accurate weights and measures of their own 


707 Ibid,, p. 137. 

708 Ibid , pp. 139-47. Much of the description of this gay party (ibtd., pp 146-47) is given only in 
summary in the version pnnted by Ramusio (op. cit [n. 529], I, 396V). Evidently these and similar 
descriptions of fnvohty were purposely deleted or abbreviated by the sixteenth-century pubhshers of 
Pigafetta. 
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type .709 In their houses, which are built on stilts, they have separate rooms, and 
under their houses they keep pigs, goats, and poultry. Beautiful large shellfish 
called laghan (Jagan)'^^^ which are good to eat are found on Cebu. It is said 
by the local people that if a whale swallows one of them alive, the lagan will 
come out of its shell and kill the whale by eating the heart. In the official tradmg 
which began on Friday (April 12, 1521), the Europeans exchanged iron and 
other metals for gold, and their smaller and less valuable items for rice, meat, and 
other foods. Magellan evidently had to give orders to his gold-hungry men 
that they should not spoil the trade m gold for others by giving too much in 
exchange for it. 

In the meantime preparations were being completed for the formal cere- 
monies by which Humabon, Kolambo, and their wives and retamers would 
publicly become Christians. Apparently it had been arranged in Magellan’s 
negotiations with the Cebu delegation that baptismal services would be held 
on Sunday, April 14. Earlier in the week the land in the public square had been 
consecrated by the ship’s chaplain preparatory to the burial of two sailors who 
had died after arriving in Cebu. On Saturday, April 13, a platform was erected 
in this consecrated square and it was decorated with hangmgs and palm branches 
to lend as much solemnity and pomp as possible to the chiefs’ acknowledgment 
of the Christian god. On Sunday morning, the program began with the appear- 
ance on the beach of Magellan and forty men from the ships. As they landed, all 
of the ships’ guns fired a salute. They were led in procession by the royal 
banner of Spain and two armored soldiers. After a formal exchange of greetings, 
Magellan and Humabon, each with his chief attendants, ambled to the platform 
to take their places. While conversing with the chief, Magellan learned that 
some of Humabon’s subordinates were unwilling to accept Christianity. With 
this revelation all pretenses were dropped. The Portuguese Magellan, who had 
long before learned how to mix force with persuasion, threatened to kill and 
take other reprisals against the reluctant chiefs. At the same time he reassured 
Humabon that he intended to make him, as a Christian lord, into the supreme 
and unchallenged ruler of the entire region. Without further ado a large 
cross ^ was raised in the center of the square and the natives were told that they 
were to destroy their old idols and to kneel before the cross each morning. 
Instruction being over, Humabon and his principal retainers were baptized and 
given Christian names. Before mass was sung that morning, five hundred men 
were baptized. After lunch the royal ladies and their attendants likewise accepted 
baptism. Counting men, women, and children, eight hundred souls came to 
Christ on that notable Sunday m Cebu;7i3 iromcally, in Germany, Martin 

For comment and names see Zaide, op. cit. (n. 208), p. 92. 

Robertson (ed.), op. cit. (n 136), I, 149; 261. 

7 ” This cross and some sacred images are still preserved in Cebu as religious rehcs. See Zaide, 
op. cit. (n. 208), p. 139, ns 59 and 61. 

712 Robertson (ed.), op cit. (n. 136), I, 155 

713 Maximilian (Coote [ed.j, op. cit. [n 463], p. 129) notes that the numbers baptized during 
Magellan’s entire sojourn in Cebu totaled 2,200. 
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Luther was preparing for his appearance two days later (April i6, 1521) before 
Charles V and the Diet of Worms. 

After these first mass baptisms, people from other parts of Cebu and neigh- 
boring islands also accepted Christianity. The Europeans, presumably acting m 
the name of the Christian king of Cebu, had no hesitation about burning down 
a village on a neighbormg island when its people refused to acknowledge the 
authority of Humabon. Magellan himself went ashore daily to hear mass in the 
temporary chapel constructed of tree branches and sails.^^^ On these occasions 
he talked with Humabon about Christianity and the need for spreading it to 
the neighboring islands. He also called in the chiefs of the city and the island 
and required them to swear obedience to Humabon. In turn, Magellan required 
Humabon to take an oath of fealty to the king of Spam. After warning all the 
Cebuans that their oaths could not be broken except on pain of death, Magellan 
presented the chief with a red velvet chair. Humabon replied that he was having 
bejeweled golden earrings, arm- and ankle-bracelets, and other precious 
adornments made for Magellan to wear. The Portuguese navigator, who was 
apparently not averse to decking himself out as a heathen prince, chided the 
new converts for not burning their idols as they had promised to at the time 
when they had become Christians. They responded that their idols were then 
being propitiated in behalf of an aristocrat who was seriously ill. Magellan told 
them that the patient would recover quickly if only he was baptized. When all 
turned out as Magellan had predicted, the hold of Christianity became corre- 
spondingly stronger than ever and the new believers systematically began to 
destroy their old shrines and images. 

Magellan’s swift successes soon led him to take the step which ultimately 
brought about his death and the downfall of his Christianizing effort. Maximilian 
of Transylvania summarizes the project as follows : 

Magellan seeing that this island [Cebu] was rich m gold and ginger, and that it was so 
conveniently situated with respect to the neighboring islands thought that it would be 
easy, making this his headquarters, to explore their resources and natural productions. 
He therefore went to the chief of Subuth [Cebu] and suggested to him, that since he had 
turned away from the foolish and impious worship of false gods to the Christian religion, 
it would be proper that the chiefs of the neighboring islands should obey his rule, that he 
had determined to send envoys for this purpose, and if any of the chiefs should refuse to 
obey his summons, to compel them to do so by force of arms.'^^s 

While a number of neighboring chiefs readily acquiesced, Mactan, an islet near 
Cebu, refused to submit. It was clearly Magellan s policy whatever the opposition 
might be, to elevate Humabon from his position of datu of a large barangay 
(community) to that of a vassal king dependent upon Spain.^i^ 

The resistance to Magellan’s demands was kept alive on Mactan by a chief 
called “Cilapulapu” (Lapu-Lapu). He continued to defy Spain and Cebu even 
after one of his villages had been burned by the Europeans and after another 

p 128 715 Ihtd , p. 129, 

716 Phelan, op. ciL (n 684), p 16. 
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Mactan chieftain (Zula) had agreed to submit. 7 determination to force 
Lapu-Lapu s surrender, Magellan led a contingent of Europeans and Cebuans to 
Mactan. The European commander, who apparently hoped to impress Humabon 
with the effectiveness of European arms and tactics, ordered the Cebuans to 
remain off shore in their harangays. With about fifty men he waded ashore to 
attack the fifteen hundred warriors of Lapu-Lapu who waited in battle order. 
The odds being about thirty to one, the superiority of European armor, weapons, 
and tactics did not shine forth on that day (April 27). Lapu-Lapu’s warriors won 
the engagement and before sunset Magellan himself was dead, a number of 
his men were wounded, and the entire expedition was shorn of its prestige m 
the eyes of the natives.^is 

It was not long thereafter before Humabon, possibly m connivance with 
Magellan’s mterpreter-slave, turned agamst the Europeans. 7^9 He tricked a 
number of them mto going ashore by inviting them to a banquet at which he 
was supposed to deliver the jewels earher promised to Magellan. Twenty-seven 
Europeans were massacred at the banquet, and the men who remamed behmd on 
the ships, hearing the din of battle, pulled up anchor and sailed away from 
Cebu on May i, 1521. Pigafetta himself escaped the massacre because he had 
stayed on shipboard to nurse a wound received m the Mactan engagement. It is 
probably this injury which is responsible for the fact that Pigafetta lived to tell 
his story about Magellan’s exploits. 

From his twenty-five days of experience in the harbor and on the shore of 
Cebu, Pigafetta observed a number of native customs and recorded his im- 
pressions of them. His attitude towards the island and its people is interested 
and objective, especially if it recalled under what harsh condititions he and his 
companions were forced to flee. As he sees the Cebuans, they are people who 
love “peace, ease, and quiet,” 720 devote themselves to the joys of the flesh, 
maintain strange customs filled with superstitions, and live “in accordance with 
justice.” 721 In common with the peoples of the Malay archipelago, some of 
them understand the Malay language of commerce, chew betel, and keep a 
principal wife and as many others as they desire.722 As a rule the Cebuans of 
both sexes wear nothing but loin cloths. Males of all ages have their sexual 
organs “pierced from one side to the other, with a gold or tin bolt as large as a 
goose quill.” 723 Whenever the Europeans go ashore, they are wined and dined 

717 Pigafetta m Robertson (ed ), op. at (n. 136), I, 163, 171. 

For the Phihppine nationalist view on the “battle” of Mactan see Zaide, op cit (n 208), pp. 
140-42. Monuments to both Magellan and Lapu-Lapu stand on Mactan today. For the details of the 
battle see Pigafetta in Robertson (ed ), op. at (n 136), I, 171-79 

For Pigafetta’s theory, see ibtd.y I, 180-81; essentially the same story, with a few variations, is 
told by Maximilian. See Coote (ed ), op at (n. 463), pp. 131-32 

720 Robertson (ed), op. at (n. 136), I, 149. 

721 Ibid.y p. 147. 

722 Polygamy seems not to have been widespread among the natives of the Phihppine Islands , its 
practice was largely confined to the Bisayan Islands where it was probably introduced by Mushm 
traders from Borneo and elsewhere in southeast Asia. See Phelan, op at (n. 684), p. 18. 

723 Pigafetta in Robertson (ed.), op. cit (n. 136), 1 , 167, cf similar practices attnbuted to the Peguans 
(above, p. 553). 
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at banquets which last for five or six hours. Wine always flows freely, 7^4 but the 
meats which they serve are half-cooked and very salty to the European palate. 
At fiestas the Cebuans play music on stringed instruments and metal gongs. 

Pigafetta describes in some detail two of their religious ceremonies. The 
first has to do with the sacrifice of the hog in a ritual performed solely by elderly 
women.^^s After the ceremomal killmg of the animal, its blood is smeared on 
the heads of the men in the assemblage. Only the women are invited to eat the 
ceremomal dishes of rice, millet, and roast fish which are used in these ntes.'^^^ 
Whenever a chief dies, the Cebuans follow equally curious mourmng and 
burial customs. The corpse is put into a box over which a kind of canopy is 
erected. One of the women in attendance ceremoniously and slowly cuts off his 
hair while the prmcipal wife lies down on top of him. Ceremonies are performed 
over the dead chief’s body for five or six days at the end of winch time the box 
with the deceased m it is covered with a wooden hd and buried. ^27 

Cebu produces many types of meat, fish, and seafood as well as a long list of 
fruits and vegetables.'^^s Most mterestmg are Pigafetta’s references to bananas 
as long, delicious figs and to mangcas (breadfruit), a fruit which resembles the 
cucumber on the outside and the pulp of which tastes like chestnuts.'^^o Maxi- 
milian describes how sago is obtained and prepared in Cebu, and even sends a 
specimen of this strange type of bread to his father, the Cardinal of Salzburg.^so 

Pigafetta evidently collected, while m Cebu, his list of Bisayan words, as well 
as details on the geography of the archipelago. For the mstruction of those who 
will go there in the future, he notes that Cebu itself is a large island located at lo 
degrees north latitude and 164 degrees east of the line of the demarcation. ^ 3 1 
Its port is served by two entrances, one to the west and the other to the east- 
northeast. The island of Mactan, where Magellan died, is close by and helps to 
protect the harbor. 

After fleeing from Cebu m their three ships, the survivors of the Magellan 
expedition took refuge temporarily on the island of Bohol. Here they burned one 
of their ships because there were too few crewmen left to sail all three. From 

7^4 The Bisayans also had a reputation with subsequent Spanish commentators for being heavy- 
drinkers See Phelan, op. cit. (n. 684), p. 23. 

725 Ritual sacrifices were usually performed by elderly women known as the babaylan or the 
katalonan, a professional priestly caste. See tbtd.^ p. 24. This was an agricultural fiesta called Mang-mang. 
See Roger, op. cit. (n 702), p. 145 

726 Pigafetta in Robertson (ed ), op cit (n. 136), 1 , 163-67 For a similar description of this sacrificial 
ceremony see Blair and Robertson (eds ), op. cit. (n. 475), V, 172. 

737 Robertson (ed), op. cit. (n, 136), I, 169-71. For a summary of death rites as described by a 
number of other observers see Roger, op. cit. (n. 702), pp. 125-35. 

738 Robertson (ed.), op. cit. (n. 136), I, 183. 

739 ibig ^ 149 Xhe mangcas are fruits known scientifically as Artocarpus integnfoUa or commonly 

as breadfruit. In Malacca and India they were called jamhos See Orta’s description in Markham 
(trans.), op. cit (n 359), pp 235-37. 

730 Evidently it had been used as a staple on the ‘‘Victoria,” See Coote (ed.), op. cit (n. 463), p. 128. 

731 Pigafetta placed the Philippines about 25 degrees farther to the east than they actually are. 
For the calculations which show his error see Quirino, op. cit (n. 682), pp. 18-19. This may have 
been an intentional error, since it is hard to beheve that Magellan would have been so far off m his 
reckoning. 
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Bohol they proceeded to the southwest along the island of Panglao where they 
saw Negritos living Finally they came to a large island winch Maximilian 
refers to as “Gibeth” (Quipit), a place which is actually on the extreme north- 
western coast of the Zamboanga Peninsula on the island of MindanaoZ^^ Its 
mam port is ''Chipel^ (Quipit), an excellent harbor which he located at 8 
degrees north latitude and 167 degrees east of the demarcation line. The datu 
of Quipit, Kalanao, concluded a blood compact with the Europeans, and 
Pigafetta, presumably because he was something of a language student and 
because they had lost Magellan’s interpreter-slave, went ashore alone to visit 
with the ruler. After a long row upriver, Pigafetta arrived at the datus residence. 
Here, he observes, the eatmg and drinkmg customs and ceremomes are the 
same as those followed at Limasawa He explains how they cook their rice so 
that It “becomes as hard as bread,” ^^3 ^ mode of preparation which he alleges 
to be general throughout the region. He spent the mght with one of Kalanao’ s 
chieftains, and the next morning went roammg around the island. In the course 
of his wanderings, he noticed that gold was more abundant than food. Then 
after a simple noonday meal of rice and fish, he went to visit Kalanao ’s principal 
wife who lived at the top of a high hill. While he saw gold here and elsewhere 
on his excursion into Mindanao, he observes that the natives care very little 
about it and that they have no iron tools with which to dig it. Here he also learned 
that two days’ journey to the northwest is located another large island called 
“Lozon” (Luzon). 

But Luzon was not in the direction that Pigafetta and his compamons were 
headed. In their search for the Moluccas they took a south-southwest course 
from Quipit into the Sulu Sea. Finally they landed on the sparsely inhabited 
island of “Caghaian” (Cagayan de Sulu) located at 7.5 degrees (actually at 7 
degrees) north latitude. The few residents of this island were Muslim exiles from 
Borneo who lived in virtual nudity .'734 Smce little extra food was available m 
this primitive place, they took a west-northwest course to “Pulaoan” (Palawan), 
a large island located at 9.3 degrees north latitude and 171.33 degrees from the 
demarcation Ime. Here, at last, they found the food supplies which they were 
lookmg for and so they called it “the land of promise.” '^35 They quickly 
concluded a blood compact with the local ruler and then began to look 
around. 

The people of Palawan labor in the fields and fish in the seas. From their rice 
they make a distilled wme which Pigafetta considers to be stronger and better 
than palm wine. They value particularly products made of metal, such as brass 
rings, chains, bells, kmves, and copper wire. They raise and train large cocks 
which they pit against each other in fights upon which they bet. Pigafetta was 
particularly intrigued with their blowpipes and poisoned arrows and so he 


*732 Qmpit (now spelled Kipit) is the name of both the nver and town. 

733 Robertson (ed), op. at. (n. 136), II, 17. 

734 ihtd , p. 21 

735 Ibid. 
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describes them in some detail. Once their two vessels were loaded with provisions 
and water, the Europeans left Palawan for Borneo. 

From the end of July to the beginning of November, 1521, after they visited 
Brunei, Pigafetta and his companions roved the Sulu Sea seeking to find their 
way to the Moluccas. Pigafetta, who continued his observations under all 
conditions, remarks in interesting detail on the marine life of the Sulu Sea, 
notmg the presence of crocodiles, gigantic oysters, and horned fish.'737 Not 
having enough men, ships, or arms to risk encounters with the rulers of the 
larger islands, the Europeans raided the small, sparsely populated islands and 
pirated unprotected vessels at sea.'^^^ In their frenzied search for food, water, 
and a pilot to guide them to the Moluccas, they finally found themselves back at 
Quipit in Mindanao. Then they sailed southwards around the Zamboanga 
Pemnsula to the Jolo group of the Sulu archipelago before going into the 
Moro gulf. Finally, after turning northward again and landing in southwestern 
Mindanao near Zamboanga, they found cinnamon but apparently no pilot or 
provisions. From here they continued sailmg to the northeast; en route they 
captured a party of Mindanao chieftains. On the advice of the leader, a man who 
knew the seas, the Europeans changed their course to the southeast. On the 
island of Sarangam, just south of the Mindanao cape, they finally captured two 
pilots who knew the route to the Moluccas. 

Except for their brief visit in Borneo during July, the Magellan expedition 
was in the waters or on the islands of the Philippines for about seven and 
one-half months.^sp The first three and one-half months (March 16-ca. July i, 
1521) were spent threading their way through the central Philippmes from 
uninhabited Homonhon in the east to Palawan in the west. The return visit 
(July ^o-ca. November i, 1521) brought them to a great number of islets in the 
Sulu Sea, to the Sulu archipelago, and to northern and southern Mindanao. In 
their travels through these regions, the Europeans saw Bisayans, Moros, 
Negritos, the “sea-rovers” known as Sdmal and some canmbals.'^^i In 

the period after its hasty departure from Borneo, the expedition was seriously 
handicapped by a lack of leadership and disciplme. While resorting to hit-and- 
run tactics, the Europeans were often forced to seek refuge in remote places. 
During their two extended visits the Europeans learned a bit about several of 


736 See above, pp. 580-83. 

737 n.obertson, ojp at.ip. 136), p. 47 He also comments on “walking leaves,” insects which resemble 
leaves {Phylhtm orthoptera). 

738 Xhe Europeans, like many native groups around the Sulu Sea and in the insular areas southwest 
of Mindanao, resorted to piracy as a means of livelihood. On the orgamzation of piracy m these 
regions see J. Franklin Ewing, S J , “Notes on the Tawsug of Siasi in Particular, and the Moros of 
the Southern Philippines in General,” m Fred Eggan (cd.), Papers Read at the Mindanao Conference 
(Mimeographed; Chicago, 1955), I, 100-107 

739 Robertson (ed ), op ett (n 136), II, 45-61, for an analysis of Pigafetta’s sketches of the various 
islands see Quirmo, op cit (n 682), p. 18. 

740 For description of these people who were then apparently near Zamboanga in Mindanao see 
Robertson, op. ett (n 136), pp. 53, 204 

741 Called “Benaian” by Pigafetta (m ibid., pp. 57, 204). 
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the levels of civilization in the pre-Spanish Philippines. More specifically, the 
account of Pigafetta shows that he grasped many details about local products, 
trading practices, and native languages. Although the natives are depicted as 
living in primitive conditions, the authors are also aware of the existence of the 
indigenous traditions and exhibit an understanding for their similarities and 
differences from place to place. ^42 

The “Victoria” entered the port of San Liicar de Barrameda in Spain on 
September 6, 1522, after completmg the first circumnavigation of the world. 
She had aboard a rich cargo of spices from the Moluccas and twenty-one 
survivors — eighteen Europeans and three East Indians.743 Durmg the followmg 
several years, thirteen other survivors made their way back to Spain by various 
routes. In the meantime the returned Europeans were feted and welcomed in 
Spain and throughout Catholic Europe. The great losses to the first expedition 
were conveniently attributed m official circles to the wrongheadedness of 
Magellan, even though Pigafetta defended his policies stoutly. ^44 Smce the 
cargo of the “Victoria” yielded enough to pay for the entire expedition, the 
Spanish and Charles V hastened to prepare new fleets to follow m Magellan’s 
wake. In quick succession three expeditions were sent out under Loaisa (1525), 
Cabot (1526), and Saavedra (1537). The first expedition got mto the Philippines 
and the Moluccas, but was unable to return across the Pacific and so it ended in 
the Spicenes. Cabot did not even get around South America. Saavedra’s 
expedition, which was sent out from Mexico by Cortes, suffered the same fate as 
the Loaisa enterprise. In 1530, after the conclusion of the pawmng arrangements 
at Saragossa (i529),745 the Spanish refugees m the Spice Islands surrendered to 
the Portuguese. These survivors, among them Andres de Urdaneta from the 
Loaisa expedition, were sent back to Europe via India and the Cape of Good 
Hope. By 1536 most of them were back m Spain.746 

The Spanish, in the meantime, were not entirely happy about their monarch’s 
decision to halt the expeditions to the Moluccas. Complaints were heard in the 
Cortes of Castile,747 and independent plans were being laid m the New World, 
especially by missionaries, to foster new Pacific expeditions. Oviedo, who 
was official chromcler of Charles 1 , was in the thick of these controversies both 
in Spam and Mexico. Book XX of his Historia general y natural . . . , which 
first appeared in 1548, recounts the history of Spain’s Pacific voyages from 
1519 to 1529. On the three voyages which followed Magellan’s, he derives 
his information from the survivors. While in Santo Dommgo in 1539, he 


“742 For a Portuguese view of the Magellan expedition see Castanheda m Azevedo (ed.), op. ctt 
(n 79), III, 160-64 

743 Xhe eighteen Europeans, whose names are all known are the only survivors ordinarily mentioned , 
the three East Indians (probably Malays) are not named See Zaide, op cit (n 208), p 149, n 19 

744 Juan Sebastian del Cano, whom Pigafetta does not even mention, is usually given responsibility 
for the discrediting of Magellan. 

745 See above, p 118. 

746 Zaide, op. ctt (n 208), pp. 158-59- 

747 Swecker, op. cit (n. ii), p. 181. 
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interviewed two survivors of the Loaisa fleet, Andres de Urdaneta and Martin de 
Islares, who were then on their way to Guatemala It is from these experienced 
observers, as well as from oflicial sources, that the Spanish “chronicler of the 
Indies” and contemporary of Barros, derived most of his information on the 
Ladrones (Marianas), the Philippines, and the Spicenes to the southeast. ^49 

While Oviedo’s description of the Ladrones corresponds in general with 
Pigafetta’s, the Spaniard adds new dimensions to the picture. He evidently 
learned about these islands from his informants in New Spain who in turn had 
gotten their information on them from Gon^alo de Vigo, a Galician and a 
deserter from the Magellan expedition who was picked up by the sole remaining 
ship ofLoaisa’s fleet in 1526. This man, who had spent five years in the Ladrones, 
was subsequently of great use to his fellow Spaniards because he knew both the 
language of the islands and commercial Malay. Through Vigo, it was learned 
that the Ladrones mclude thirteen islands which run in a north-south direction 
as far north as 21 degrees north latitude.’' 5 i The first of these islands to be sighted 
after a Pacific crossmg is one called “Botaha,” possibly a reference to the island 
south of Gaum which appears on later maps as “Bataba.”’'S2 Aside from the 
generalities of insular life also noticed by Pigafetta, Oviedo points out that the 
people of the Ladrones have no livestock for meat and no metals with which to 
make tools and weapons. Even birds are not numerous, for, aside from a few 
sea gulls and pelicans, they have only small birds like turtledoves. These little 
birds are kept in cages where they are made to fight one another in a sport 
similar to the quail fights enjoyed by the Italians. The Ladronese themselves 
work and fight with instruments of stone, bones, and extremely hard wood. 
They make canoes and boats of many different kinds, which Oviedo describes. 
Most noteworthy among their social customs is the freedom which young 
bachelors enjoy in consorting with married women. 

On October 2, 1526, fifteen days sail from the Ladrones, Loaisa’s ship 
entered the harbor of “Vi^aya” (Bicaio?)753 near the southeastern tip of 
Mindanao. For thirteen days it stayed near the beach in an effort to get provisions 
and water. A landing party was then dispatched inland to see what could be 
found. After roammg about aimlessly for a long time, the Spaniards finally 
sighted a canoe in the bay. Vigo tried to hail its occupants in the Malay language, 
but they were not able to understand him. So the Spaniards got into their ship’s 
boat and followed the canoe upriver to a center called “Fendanao” (Mindanao 
itself or Magindanas in present-day Cotabato province). Here they found some 


7 '*-® Ibtd , pp r 95 ”- 9 < 5 , also see De los Rios (ed ), op at, (n 298) pp. 58-59. Urdaneta himself wrote 
a briefreport for King Charles I m 1537. For anEnghsh translation of this narrative see Sir Clements 
Markham (trans. and ed ), Early Spanish Voyages to the Strait of Magellan (London, 1911), pp. 41-89. 
749 For his materials on the Spicenes see above, pp 600-601. 

De los Rios (ed.), op. at (n. 298), pp 60-62 

751 Urdaneta (in Markham [trans and ed ], op. at. [n. 748], p. 51) says in his report that they extend 
from 12 degrees to 19 degrees north latitude. 

See Sanson's map of 1692 prepared for Louis XIV. 

’53 C£ below, p 641, 
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natives who could understand and speak Malay. Though they were treated 
hospitably at first, the atmosphere of cordiahty soon changed. On their initial 
eiffort to trade their merchandise for provisions, they met with delay and 
excuses. In an effort to get at the root of the problem, Vigo was sent a short way 
mto the mterior to mterview their chieftam. Here he was asked if they were 
Faranguis (Franks or Portuguese), and the Galician mterpreter assured him that 
they were not. The chieftain said that he knew that trouble began whenever 
these Faranguis appeared and that he was gratified to learn that the Spaniards 
also opposed them .’'54 Still, he was not sufEciently reassured to allow peaceful 
tradmg. His men repeatedly tried to seize the Spanish ship and its boat. And 
they often tried at mght to cut the ship’s cables. While they failed m these 
actions, the Spanish were equally unsuccessful in gettmg the provisions which 
they badly needed after their long voyage across the Pacific. From here the 
Spanish sailed along the coast of Mindanao to the southernmost tip of the 
island at a place called “Baguindanao” (Banajan?).'7S5 Then they tried to sail 
northwestward to Cebu, which they knew about from the Magellan expedition, 
but were forced southward by contrary wmds. They finally anchored on 
October 22 off the northeastern shore of Talao (Taland) Island, an islet “almost 
midway” between Mindanao and Temate m the Moluccas. At this place they 
were well received, acquired all necessary provisions, and refurbished the 

ship.7s6 

Mmdanao, according to Oviedo, has a circumference of about three hundred 
leagues (1,200 miles) and belongs, he erroneously believes, to the Celebes 
archipelago. From the information gathered by the Spanish along the eastern 
and southern coasts, he concludes that the island is divided into six provmces : 
“Bagmndanao” (Maguindanao), “Para9ao” (unidentified), “Bituan” (Butuan), 
“Burse” (unidentified), “Vi^aya” (southeastern coast ^), and “Malucobuco” 
(Mahbog?).758 From the southernmost tip of Mindanao (Pomt Tinaka) it is 
possible to see many islands, three of which are named “Sandmguar” 
(Sampantangu?),’'^^ “Carraguan” (Sarangani),76i and “Sangum” (Sanguir). 


754 De los Rios (ed ), op cit (n. 298), p 63 ; this is perhaps an indication of the fact that Portuguese 
freebooters were active in the Philippines before 1526, or merely that news of their depredations 
elsewhere had reached eastern Mindanao. 

755 Possibly the old name for Point Tmaka See Fehpe Bravo, Dtccwnarto geogrdfico, estddtstico, 
histSrico de las tslas Fihpmas (Madrid, 1850), II, 320 It is more hkely, however,^ that it refers to 
“Maguindanao,” an older form of Mindanao, and the name of the sultanate which then controlled 
the southern half of the island. 

756 dq Iqs Baos (ed ), op. at (n. 298), p. 64 

757 Oviedo (tbtd , p 14) refers to “Burse” as a territory nch m cinnamon, it is possibly in the western 
part of the island. 

758 Mahbog IS the name of a river which debouches on the eastern coast See Bravo, op. at. (n 755), 
II, 203 

759 For a similar but more extended list see Pigafetta in Robertson (ed ), op at. (n 136), II, 57. 

760 Sampantangu is a point on the southern coast, but it is the only other name in this area which 
resembles “Sandmguar.” See Bravo, op. at (n 755), II, 421. 

761 This island was also visited by the Magellan crew (above p 638) and in 1578 by Francis Drake 
(Sharp, op. cit. [n. 673], p. 49) 
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The people of Mindanao are clever, bellicose, and treacherous, even in their 
relations with one another. Under cover of night, while some tried to cut the 
ship’s cables, others sought to sell gold to the crew. The tribes of one part of 
the island are almost constantly at war with one another. For this reason arms 
are normally carried at all times by everyone including the children. Around 
their waists they wear dagger-like blades. They never go anywhere without 
their shields, and their lances are like the harpoons used for killing tunny, only 
more elegant and finished.762 To all these parts each year come the junks of 
China to exchange their silks, porcelains, and finely wrought brass and wood 
items for gold, pearls, and slaves.'^^s 

Mindanao and its environs were also visited by the Villalobos expedition in 
1543. The official report on this voyage was written in 1547 or 1548 by the 
pilot Ivan Gaetan (beginning with the reissue of 1588 the editor writes Juan 
Gaetano) and was printed m Ramusio as early as 1550.764 While noting that this 
island IS usually called ''Vendenao” (by Oviedo, for example) Gaetano gives it 
the better spellmg of “Migmdanao.” Reportedly, Villalobos named this 
island “Cesarea Caroh” m honor of his king and emperor. 76 s “This island,” 
writes the pilot, ‘hs very large, and after circling it we found it had a circumfer- 
ence of 380 leagues [1,520 miles], and had its greatest extension from east to 
west while stretchmg in a north-south direction from 11.5 degrees to 5 or 6 
degrees north latitude.” 766 While circumnavigating Mindanao, the Villalobos 
expedition saw many different peoples, both Moors and heathens, as well as 
divers kings and dignitaries. Like Oviedo, Gaetano notices that all the people 
are well clothed, and he observes that they wear sleeveless robes called 76? 

the rich having theirs made of silk and the rest of the people having theirs 
made of various types of cotton cloth. In addition to the offensive and defensive 
weapons noticed by Oviedo, Gaetano remarks that in places where the Muslims 
do business the natives also have small pieces of artillery. The island has numerous 
wild ammals, such as pigs, deer, and buffalos.768 people cultivate chickens, 
rice, and palms. Since they raise no wheat, they make something resembling 
bread from either rice or sago. The island is rich m ginger, pepper, and gold. 
Along Its westernmost cape (Zamboanga) cinnamon grows, and the Portuguese 
sometimes touch there when they go to the Moluccas. 


'762 For a brief accoiint of weapons in use among the Bogobos and Colu Mandaya tribes of south- 
eastern Mindanao see Fay-Cooper Cole, “Cultural Relations between Mindanao Regions and 
Islands to the South,” in Eggan (ed), op. at. (n. 738), pp. 4, 6. 

763 Oviedo in De los Rios (ed ), op. cit (n. 298), 64. 

764 Qp (u. 92), I, 4i6r-4i7v It is entitled “Relatione di Ivan Gaetan pilotto Castigliano. . . 
For a short biographical sketch of Gaetano see Zaide, op. at (n. 208), p 160, n. 16- 

76s Zaide, op. at (n. 208), p 161 

Ramusio, op. cit. (n. 92), I, 4i6r. It is actually between 5 degrees and 10 degrees north of the 
equator and its irregular coastline is estimated as being about 1,600 miles 

This is a Portuguese version of Kanarese,pa^^wrf^3, meaning “a silk cloth.” See Yule and Burnell, 
op at. (n 218), p. 520. For modern dress of the Bogobos see Cole, loc. cit. (n. 762), pp 4-5. 

768 Probably the carabao. On the fauna of the Plulippmes see Eggan et al.^ op. at. (n. 685), pp. 
43~50- 
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Villalobos, after encircling the island, laid over for three or four months in 
1543 at an unpopulated place near Point Tinaka to refurbish his ships and to 
refresh their crews. Then he sailed southward to the nearby islands of “Saranga” 
(Sarangam) and “Candigar’’ (Sampantangu?)^^^ which are just two rtules 
apart. There, Gaetano reports, they found a pirate’s lair and he describes in 
some detail the raidmg ships. Not being able to provision his ships at these 
small islands, Villalobos sent a ship northwards to forage for food. The “San 
Juan” under the command of Bernardo de la Torre skirted mhospitable Min- 
danao (later writers allege that the Portuguese had conspired with the natives of 
Mindanao not to give supplies to the Spamards) and finally landed at an 
island called “Tendaia.” Modern scholars disagree as to whether this island was 
Samar or Leyte, but Samar appears to be the more likely identification.'^^! 
Gaetano reports that the heathens of this island treated them with great kmdness 
and that they quickly got together a cargo of provisions and fresh water. In 
gratitude, the Spanish gave the name “Filipina” to this island. On Ramusio’s 
map, first pubhshed in 1554, the name '"Filipino! ' appears beside a long, narrow 
island which is roughly m the position occupied by Samar and Leyte.'^'^^ 

In 1577, Escalante’s Discurso de la navegacion . . appeared at Seville and its 
last chapter contams a brief discussion of the “Islands of the West which we call 
the Philippines.” Twelve years earlier the Legaspi expedition had begun to 
set up a permanent Spanish establishment in the Philippmes without regard for 
the Portuguese claim that these islands were within their demarcation.'^^s 
Still, in Escalante’s book there is no mention ofLegaspi’s activities in the islands 
or of the foundation of Manila on the island of Luzon on June 24, 1571. Escalante, 
like Oviedo, is inclined to think of the Ladrones and Mmdanao as satisfactory 
but undistinguished stopovers on the way across the Pacific to the Moluccas. 
But, since he is primarily concerned with Chma m his Discurso . . . , he merely 
mentions the proximity of Luzon to Canton, its overwhelmingly Moorish 
population, and its gold production.776 Clearly, from this book, one obtains the 
notion that Escalante and his informants had little concern for the Philippines 
themselves, but thought of them mainly as way stations on the sea track to 
richer places. 

769 Cf above, p. 641- 

“^70 Zaide, op at (n. 208), p 161. The Portuguese came from the Spice Islands to southeastern 
Mmdanao to obtain gold and recruits for their activities m the Moluccas They apparently touched 
frequently on Sarangam Island For references see Castanheda in Azevedo (ed ), op at (n 79), IV, 
382-83, 388, 522-23 

For a short rundown of the views of a number of authorities see Zaide, op. cit (n. 208), p. 161, 
n. 21 ; for a convincing identification with Samar see Blair and Robertson (eds ), op at. (n. 475), HI, 
193, 316. Also see Quirmo, op at (n 682), p. 72. 

772 For a similar description of the ViUalobos expedition see Galvao in Lagoa and Sanceau (eds ) , 
op. at. (n 525), pp- 275~77- 

773 For further discussion see below, pp 742-43. 

774 Carlos Sanz (ed ), Primer a Histona de Chma de Bernardino de Escalante (Madrid, 1958), p 94. 
Incidentally, the Portuguese authors refer to the Philippmes as “the Islands of the East ” 

775 A number of Spaniards accepted the Portuguese claim, including the pilot and mission leader 
of the Legaspi expedition. Father Urdaneta 

776 Sanz (ed ), op. at. (n. 774), p, 99. 
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It was from the reports of his fellow Augustinians ^77 and from the Franciscans 
who endeavored to penetrate China in 1577 that Mendoza received most of the 
information on the Philippines printed in his popular Historia . . . (1585). Like 
Escalante and the missionaries themselves, Mendoza was mainly preoccupied 
with China. But, the Augustinian historian, like his fellows in the field, digressed 
sufficiently from his primary interest to inform Europe about a score of years 
(1565-85) during which the Spanish and four of the religious orders established 
themselves in the Philippines. As the backdrop for these movements, he sketches 
in many new details about the islands, particularly with regard to Luzon and 
its immediate neighbors. 

Like the other Spanish authors, Mendoza commences his discussion with the 
Ladrones where the galleons from Acapulco first drop anchor after being out 
of sight of land for forty days.778 description of the people and their customs 
parallels Oviedo’s, but the Augustinian includes only seven or eight islands 
(instead of thirteen) as lying withm the archipelago. The friar, like Pigafetta and 
Oviedo, notices the freedom with which young bachelors, according to their 
customs, visit married women with the knowledge and consent of their hus- 
bands. 779 Over these islands there reigns no central political or religious authority. 
Consequently, the islanders are often at war with each other, particularly when 
a Spanish fleet appears with goods to exchange for food and woven mats. 
The inhabitants of the Ladrones prize iron and glass products much more 
highly than silver or gold. Nobody knows what these people believe in because 
no European has been in the islands long enough to learn the language.^so 
Mendoza’s informants believe that the language could be learned easily 78 1 and 
the people be readily converted from their heathenish idolatry if only a few 
missionaries and soldiers could be spared from Spanish enterprises elsewhere. It 
is thought, avers Mendoza, that these gentile people are descended from the 
Tartars for they have many similar ceremonies and customs. Moreover, they 
buy iron from the Spaniards to sell it to the Tartars who come there to trade. 
Evidently, these Tartars, to which he refers, were merchants from cither 
Japan, the Liu-ch’ius, or China. 

The Spanish, in Mendoza’s words, sail due westward from the Ladrones for 
almost two hundred leagues (800 miles) to a strait called “of the Holy Ghost” 782 
and through it they enter into the archipelago. Composed of an infinite number 
of islands, the archipelago stretches, by his naive geography, in a semicircle 
from the Moluccas to the strait at Singapore. Manila, the Spanish political and 

777 The Jesuit procurator sent from Mexico to Rome in 1577 was under orders from his provincial 
congregation to collect data on the Philippines, especially from the Augustimans. See Dc la Costa, 
op. ett (n. 684), p. 5. 

778 Mendoza in Staunton (ed.), op. cit. (n. 394), II, 253-57 

779 Cf. their remarks (above, pp. 627, 640) 

780 Evidently Mendoza had never heard of the Galician, Gon^alo de Vigo, who remained there for 
five years between the Magellan and Loaisa expeditions (above, p. 640). 

781 Mendoza (m Staunton [ed ], op cit [n. 394], 11 , 256) gives two words of the “native” language. 

782 p. 258 This IS the strait between Samar and southern Luzon now known as Bernardino 
Strait The northeastern cape of Samar was long known as the Cape of the Holy Spirit. 
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ecclesiastical capital, he locates with precision on the island of Luzon at 14.35 
degrees north latitude. The countless islands of the archipelago are almost all 
inhabited by “natural people,’’ a minority (400,000)^^3 of whom have been 
brought within Manila’s jurisdiction. When the Spanish explorers first arrived 
in the islands, political anarchy reigned throughout the archipelago. But, 
according to Mendoza’s view of history, the war of all against all was a fairly 
recent condition. In earlier times, China had ruled the islands until its emperor 
decided to give them up of his own free will — a reference to the decision of the 
Ming emperors 111 the early fifteenth century to prohibit overseas activities. 
Left to their own devices, the natives reverted to brutish ways and went about 
recklessly killmg and enslaving one another. ^84 But God, in his divine wisdom, 
provided a remedy by leading the imssionaries to the islands where, by evangel- 
izing, they helped Him restore peace, order, and justice.^^^ Had the Spaniards 
not come when they did, the hapless natives would have fallen to Islam through 
the proselytizing activities of Muslims who regularly came to the Phdippme 
Islands from Borneo.^ 

The religion of the Tagalog people of Luzon, where the early Augustimans 
and Franciscans were most active and effective, prescribes worship of the sun, 
moon, other natural phenomena, and numerous idols.'^s^ The most revered of 
their idols is one called Batala,'^^^ who is traditionally superior to the other gods 
even though the natives seem unable to give any satisfactory explanation as to 
why he alone occupies the supreme position. The gods, called “maganitos,”^^^ 
are honored at sumptuous festivals known as “magaduras.” The priestesses 
who preside at the sacrificial ceremonies are called “holgoi”'^^^ and Mendoza 
characterizes them as witches held m high esteem for their abihty to talk with the 
devil and perform feats of sorcery. Throughout Luzon soothsayers enjoy a 
high reputation and the common people are acutely sensitive to portents and 
signs. The natives of the llocos region of northern Luzon, who were pacified 
by Legaspi in his expedition of 1573, are said to worship the devil as compensa- 
tion for the vast stores of gold which he has given them.^^^ While the mission- 
aries make great progress m the islands, Mendoza points out that their numbers 
are too few, particularly as new islands are being discovered almost daily. 

When the Philippines were first discovered, they were reputed to be 


783 ihtd , p. 263 

784 While denouncing native slavery, Mendoza lashes out against the Spaniards in the islands who 
continue to maintain it. On slavery in the pre-conquest period see Lasker, op. at. (n. 427), pp. 36-41. 

78s For a similar rationale by a modem author see De la Costa, op cit. (n 684), pp. 18-19. 

786 Mendoza in Staunton (ed ), op cit , II, 260-61. 

787 pp. 261-63. 

788 Correct See Zaide, op cit (n. 208), p 78. 

789 The spirits were called amtos, and the rehgious sacrifices honoring them were called magamtos 
{ibid , p. 79). 

790 Unidentified 

791 Unidentified 

792 A reference to the gold mine rites of the Igorotes, who believed that the gold belonged to the 
amtos (spirits ) See Roger, op. at. (n 702), p 15 1 
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unhealthy and hence unfit for colonization.’’^^ Experience, however, soon dis- 
proved this belief as the islands were quickly found to be both healthy and 
habitable for Europeans. Mendoza gives a long list of the products of Luzon, and 
remarks on the inexpensiveness of all native products there. Like so many other 
commentators, Mendoza dwells at great length on the countless uses which 
are made of the palm tree and its products. Though the islanders have no olive 
oil or wine made from grapes, they have satisfactory substitutes in linseed and 
flaxseed oil and in palm wme. Every year more than twenty junks from China 
bring beautiful silk and cotton textiles in all colors, gunpowder, and saltpeter, 
and luxury items of brass, copper, and carved wood. Close to the city of 
Manila on the other side of the Pasig River from the Spanish settlement there 
is a colony of Chinese. Most of the Chinese are artisans (shoemakers, tailors, 
blacksmiths, and goldsmiths), merchants, or functionaries, and all have accepted 
the official Christianity of the city. It was the easy conversion of these overseas 
Chinese which reinforced the missionaries in their hope of converting mainland 
Chma even though they well understood that they were strictly forbidden to go 
there by Chinese law. It was with the help of the Manila Chinese that the mission- 
aries were able to translate into Spanish the Chinese materials used by Mendoza 
in preparing his work on China.794 Even though the Spanish missionaries were 
finally thwarted in their efforts to evangelize on the Chma mainland, they 
succeeded at Manila in makmg a few beginnings towards the understanding of 
Chmese culture. 

Very little was known in Europe about southeast Asia before 1500 except for 
the names and the major products of a few of the leading continental states and 
chief islands. With the passage of another century, thanks to the chroniclers, 
officials, explorers, and missionary reporters, a substantial amount of information 
had been printed on every major country and island from Burma to Indochina, 
the Philippines, New Guinea, and the Marianas Much additional data had also 
been siphoned into Europe which did not see print for reasons of secrecy or 
merely because they were considered too repetitive or inconsequential. While 
Malacca was the center of trade and information for the entire region, the 
Europeans have little to say about Malaya after Albuquerque seized the entrepot. 
Java, Borneo, and Sumatra, probably because they were Moorish strongholds, 
are likewise slighted by the European authors. The Portuguese and Spanish 
chromclers summarize in their narratives what was known m Europe by 
mid-century about Siam, Burma, Indochina, and the Spiceries. Most of what was 
published about the Philippines and New Guinea came from the Spanish ex- 
plorers. The Jesuit letters are especially valuable for Malacca and the Spice 
Islands. They have only incidental references in them to the continental states 
where the Jesuits were conspicuous by their absence, and to the Philippines 
where they were less influential than the Spanish Franciscans and Dominicans. 

'793 Mendoza in Staunton (ed.), op. cit, (n 394), pp. 2 ( 54-66 

794 See below, pp. 747-48. 
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Nevertheless, most of what was known m Europe about the activities of the 
mendicant and preaching orders m southeast Asia was relayed through the 
Jesuit letters All of this information, scattered and questionable as some of it 
undoubtedly is, remains valuable to modern scholarship because of the dearth 
of native sources, the unreliability and lack of regard for accurate dating in 
those that exist, and as supplements to the precise annals of Chma. 

The European observers, especially Barros, sought to learn about the pre- 
European history of the region from local informants They record whatever 
they were able to learn from the oral traditions, whether mythical or factual, 
about the origins and development of Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Sumatra, the 
Moluccas, and the Philippines. Many of them studied the native languages and 
were therefore able to supply commercial, religious, and admimstrative terms, 
especially in Malay, Javan, Bisayan, Mon, Thai, and Cambodian. Some of the 
missionaries tried to obtain examples of local literature, and both lay and 
ecclesiastical writers comment on the existence of books m Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, and Cochm-China. Had Pires’ account of Java been published, 
Europe would have also known about the existence of Javanese writmgs. 
Xavier deplored more than once the absence of a native literature in the Malay 
language of the archipelago ; this lack he attributed to the fact that the Malays 
had but recently learned to write their language in the Arabic script of the 
hated Muslims. The Europeans are almost unanimous in expressing their 
admiration, mixed sometimes with wonder and disgust, for the religious 
architecture and sculptures which they saw on the comment. 

Impressed from the beginning of their adventure in southeast Asia with the 
imiversal importance of Chma and the Chmese, the Europeans point repeatedly 
to evidences of China’s prommence m southeast Asia’s past. The Javans, because 
of their skill and mgenuity, are supposed by Barros to be related historically 
to the Chmese. Accordmg to Burmese tradition, the origm of Burma is linked to 
a Chinese woman. Siam, the greatest state of the region at the beginnmg of the 
sixteenth century, continues to be a vassal of Chma. Cochin-China is allied 
economically and by marriage to Peking. Chinese products are noticed m the 
marts of remote Chiengmai, and the primitive Laotians conduct forays over 
China’s borders. Halmahera, which is also called Batochma do Moro, is believed 
to have had early and intimate contacts with Chmese traders. Malacca was a 
vassal to Peking and appealed to Chma for help against Albuquerque. Sumatran 
tradition has it that the Chmese at one period controlled the commerce of the 
straits. Mendoza surmises that the Philippmes were ruled by the Chinese before 
the Ming emperors decided to prohibit overseas ventures in the fifteenth 
century. 

The Europeans show less consciousness about the impact of Hmdu culture 
and political activity in southeast Asia. This is in part because they do not 
associate Buddhism with India proper, only with Ceylon; it is also because of 
the prommence during the sixteenth century of Muslim traders from Gujarat 
and Hindustan whom they often classify as “Arabs.” Still they relate certain 
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southeast Asian customs to what they know about India: eunuchs are as import- 
ant at the court of Pegu as they are at Bengal; succession in certain Sumatran 
ports is by assassination, similar to practices reported to be characteristic of 
Bengal; Klings from the Coromandel coast are highly regarded in Siam as 
soothsayers and sorcerers , in a number of places they note that the natives, like 
those of Malabar, worship each day the first thing which they see in the morning 
— even in distant Cambodia. While the Europeans talk mainly about the non- 
Muslim parts of Java, they strangely show no appreciation for Java’s historical 
relationship to Indian culture. 

The hatred of the Europeans for the Muslims and their competition with them 
for trade leads the writers of the sixteenth century to overestimate the relative 
importance of the Moors in southeast Asia. Such an emphasis was inescapable 
masmuch as both groups were active m the port cities and neither was able to 
penetrate the hinterlands effectively. The Portuguese chroniclers almost audibly 
give a sigh of relief when they are able to point out that the Muslim merchants 
are not nearly so influential on the continent as they are in Malacca and the 
archipelago. The missionary writers, who are themselves propagating trade 
along with Christianity, see clearly that the faith of the Prophet is being extended 
continuously by Muslim merchants, sailors, and religious teachers. The Christian 
writers, both lay and ecclesiastical, almost never forget to record what they 
know about the introduction of Islam in each place about which they discourse. 
They brmg out clearly that after the fall of Malacca the major centers of Islam 
were located in the islands of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and the Moluccas. Until 
1570 the Portuguese, often to the dismay of the Jesuits, collaborated in the 
Moluccas with the Muslim rulers of Ternate. And, it was firmly held by most of 
the Spaniards, perhaps as a rationale for their own military activities, that the 
Philippines would gradually have been taken over by Muslims based on Borneo 
if the Christians had not forcefully penetrated the archipelago before them. 
While belligerently hostile to everything Moorish, the missionaries admit 
grudgingly the potency of Islam as a unifying and civilizing force in the archi- 
pelago. In fact, It might be observed that the tactics followed by the Portuguese 
and the Christian missionaries show more than a little resemblance to the pattern 
of conquest, conversion, and king-making followed by the Muslims. 

The continental states are depicted as having independent but similar political, 
social, and military systems. In all of them the king is an absolute monarch who 
is the proprietor of the land and the arbiter of every man’s destiny. The rulers of 
Pegu, Siam, and Cambodia claim suzerainty over their smaller neighbors or 
over one another. These rulers derive most of their revenues from internal 
taxes and wars, though they strictly regulate and exact tribute from international 
trade as well. In the case of Siam, it is clearly brought out that the aristocracy 
is rewarded for service by grants of lands — though such rewards are never given 
in perpetuity The lower classes in these countries, aside from those who partici- 
pate in and service trade, seem clearly to be dependent upon agriculture, 
especially rice cultivation. The quiet labors of peace time are frequently inter- 
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rupted by the numerous wars on which these rulers embark as they seek to 
subdue their neighbors. The continental wars, in which many Portuguese 
participated, clearly involve huge movements of people since everyone was 
liable for military service and smce it was commonly the practice to raze a 
captured city and to depopulate it by scattering the inhabitants or by carrying 
them off into exile. 

In religion and social usages the contmental states likewise exhibit similar 
lineaments. They are all great, heathen states where neither the Muslims nor the 
Christians can make many converts. While not clear on the history or the 
doctrines of Buddhism, the Europeans are fully aware of its predominance and 
are conspicuously impressed by its magnificent temples, stupas, and sculptured 
images. They also understand that there exists a close association between the 
ruler and the religious establishment. The hierarchical organization of Buddhism, 
especially the existence of vast numbers of mendicant and cloistered monks who 
live by rule, reminds them of the religious system of Catholic Europe. Many of 
the Europeans credit the clergy of these countries with preserving native 
traditions, cultivating learning, and carrying on the works of education and 
social service. Still, despite the architectural magmficence of their religious 
establishments and their concern over what are admittedly constructive activities, 
the Buddhist monks are castigated for their unrelentmg devotion to superstition 
and error. While much of this hostility was undoubtedly genuine, the reader of 
the European works frequently comes away with the impression that heathen 
practices are denounced as much out of convention as conviction. 

The insular world east of Malacca has a life of its own which has little rela- 
tionship, except for trade, to what is transpiring on the contment. Here there 
are no great, heathen states with strength enough to resist Portuguese-Chnstian 
expansion. Wherever the Europeans meet prolonged and bitter opposition, it is 
spearheaded (except for the defense of Mactan in the Philippmes) by the 
uncompromising Moors. Almost universally the Moors, sometimes followed or 
supplanted by the Christians, occupy and control the coastal territories. The 
rulers of the port towns involved m the spice trade seem to live almost entirely 
from their levies on commerce, the sale of ship’s provisions, and their profits as 
middlemen. In the hinterlands, which the Europeans know mainly by report, 
live the people who preserve the heathen past in their beliefs and practices. As a 
rule the primitive natives are not described as “noble savages,” though Maxi- 
milian of Transylvania and Oviedo are mclmed to laud the natives of Borneo, 
probably without basis, for their devotion to a peaceful, unspoiled life. Other 
Europeans, on the contrary, stress the poverty, filth, and abhorrent practices of 
the primitive islanders even when notmg that they are sometimes friendly. 
The Christian writers are especially shocked by the prevalence of cannibalism in 
Sumatra, the Spiceries, and the Philippines. They are likewise indignant about 
the widespread use of poison and inveigh against other forms of treacherous 
behavior. Most of them are obviously awed by the vast area over which the 
islands he scattered, and show special gratitude to the Malay language for giving 
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f-lipm a medium through which to communicate with very different peoples in 
so many widely scattered places. The writers actually in the field, particularly 
the Jesmts, seem to be overwhelmed by the diversity of human forms, colors, 
abilities, and languages to be found in the islands. Some of them try to record 
the names (ancient as well as contemporary) of towns, mountains and rivers, 
tribal designations, and the words for everyday items of food, shelter, and com- 
merce. Despite such brave efforts, the Europeans, merchants and soldiers as well 
as missionaries, seem to be stunned by the magnitude of the task confronting 
them in the archipelago. Camoens gives expression to this feeling of dismay 
when he sighs: “Nations of thousand names and yet unnamed.” ’9= 

’95 Canto X, line 126. 
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Most of what sixteenth-century Europe knew of Japan it learned through the 
letters, reports, and histones of the Jesuits. Viewed through Jesuit spectacles, 
Japan was most clearly perceived as a mission which, upon becoming fully 
associated with Rome, would counterbalance some of the Church’s losses m 
Europe. Always special among Jesuit outposts, the Japan mission founded by 
Xavier himself promised, especially in the beginning, to yield an abundant 
harvest of souls. But the Jesuits soon realized that their hopes might never be 
realized if ordmary proselytizing practices continued to be followed. After 
1580 the Jesuits in Japan forthrightly adopted a policy of promo tmg association 
and accommodation with the natives and their practices and concentrated on 
the conversion of leaders from all levels of society. To assure the success of such 
a program, the Jesuits were required to learn as much as possible about Japanese 
life. They often adopted native dress. Some of them studied the language avidly 
and intensively, and others surveyed closely the customs of their Buddhist 
rivals. Most of them examined and adopted as many Japanese social practices 
as they could reasonably accommodate to their own European background and 
their staunch Christianity. The investigations and records which the Jesuits 
complied were designed to suit their own needs; hence they did not try to 
acquire systematically a scholarly knowledge of Japanese civilization. And it 
was the fragmentary and sparse information derived from these efforts that they 
relayed home. Still, as in the case of India, the rivulets of the early years joined 
to become a mighty river by 1600, and it is our purpose here to trace these 
channels of information on Japan to their numerous sources in an effort to 
explain how they acquired their character, depth, and color. 

This chapter was presented in summary before the meetmg of the Association for Asian Studies, 
New York, April 12, i960. 



Japan 


I 

First Notices 

The Greeks and Romans apparently knew nothing about the existence of 
Japan. References in Persian geographical writings of the ninth century to 
“Wakwak/' an island placed to the east of Korea and China, are sometimes 
taken to be vague notices of Wa-kuo {Wo-kti'ok in Cantonese), an old Sino- 
Korean name for Japan. Marco Polo, who was at the Mongol court when the 
invasion of Japan was being planned, refers to the islands as “Cipangu,’’ his 
romanization of the Chinese Jih-pen kuo (“Land of the Rising Sun”). Later 
Arabic and European writers supposedly refer to the Japanese, under one name 
or the other, but none of them is clear on the precise location of the insular 
kingdom.^ The first definite approximation of the word Japan (“Jampon”) in 
a European document appeared in the Suma Oriental of Tome Pires, perhaps 
written as early as 1513.^ 

Because this earliest notice antedates the inauguration of European contacts, 
the name “Jampon” was certamly derived by Pires from an intermediary 
source. Our word, “Japan,” is now presumed to be a Portuguese rendition of 
the Malay terms “Japun” or “Japang,” which arc themselves renditions of the 
Chmese Jih-pSn kuo as relayed to the Malays through one of the Chinese coastal 
dialects (probably Fukienese).^ The probability is that Pires heard the term from 
Malay traders, though it is peculiar that his contemporary, Duarte Barbosa, 
makes no similar, identifiable reference to Japan. Barros, who completed 
writing his second decade in 1549, mentions “Japocs” in his discussion of the 
China coastal region. But, like the work of Pires, the first decade of Barros was 
not published or circulated until after mid-century. Barros and Castanheda, 
the early chroniclers of Portuguese activities in Asia, almost certainly knew more 
about Japan than the incidental references included in their works would lead 
us to believe. Their omissions may be accounted for by the fact that death 
overtook them before they had reached the point in their chronicles where 
they planned to tell what they knew of Japan, Neither Barros nor Castanheda 
carries his narrative down to the time of Japan’s “discovery” by the Portuguese. 
Between 1513 and 1550 the word “Japan” in one of its numerous translitera- 
tions, strangely does not appear elsewhere in European literature or on 


^ For an exhaustive survey and critical evaluation of the supposed and real notices of Japan sec 
Georg Schurhammer, S J C ‘0 descobnmento do Japao pelos Portugucses no ano de 1543/’ Anms 
(Academia Portuguesa da histona), Ser 2, Vol. II (i94<5), pp. 17-85. 

^ A Cortesao (ed and trans ), The Suma Oriental of Tomi Pires (London, 1944), 1 , 13 1 See the same 
author’s earlier article, “The First Account of the Far East m the Sixteenth Century— -The Name 
‘Japan’ in 1513,” in Comptes rendus du congrhs international de giographie, Amsterdam, ig^8 (Leiden, 
1938), II, 146-52. 

3 Cortesao (ed. and trans), op. at (n. 2), I, 131, n i, also H. Yule and A C. Burnell (comps), 
Hobson-Jobson (London, 1886), pp 333-34, and C. R Boxer, The Christian Century m Japan (Berkeley, 
1951), p. 14 
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maps.4 Several mid-century commentators, however, quickly identified the 
islands of Japan, rich in gold and silver as they were reputed to be, with the 
“Cipangu” of Marco Polo.^ 

Pires precedes his brief description of Japan with a longer discussion of the 

Lequeos (Liu-ch iu islanders) and ‘‘Guores,” trading people from insular 
East Asia. It would seem that sbps from Naha in Okmawa regularly traded at 
Malacca and that they were manned by a people called “Guores’' who were 
possibly Japanese.^ Presumably then much of what Pires has to say about the 
trading activities of the ‘Guores” as well as his description of Japan is pertment 
here. For instance, he recounts that these ‘‘Guores’' are ‘‘great draftsmen and 
armourers.” They are also said to “make gild coffers, very rich and well-made 
fans, swords, many arms of all kmds after their fashion.” 7 Such references were 
probably to goods brought from Japan to Okmawa to trade, for the Liu-ch’iuans 
have never yet, as far as is known, been skilled enough to produce elegant works 
of art. 

Writing of Japan itself, Pires remarks: 

The island of Japan, according to what all the Chinese say, is larger than that of the 
Lequeos, and the king is more powerful and greater, and is not given to tradmg, nor [are] 
his subjects He is a heathen king, a vassal of the king of China. They do not often trade m 
China because it is far off and they have no junks, ^ nor are they seafarmg men.^ 

4 See E. W Dahlgren, “Les debuts de la cartographic du Japon,” Archives d^etudes onentales, IV 
(1911), I3-I5» who asserts that an approximation of “Japan” (“Giapam”) first appeared on the 
Gastaldi map of 1550, Cortesao (trans and ed ), op. ctt. (n 2), p 13 1, n. i, considers it “extraordmary 
that between Pires and Gastaldi no extant document mentions the word Japan.” 

s Antomo Galvano, The Dtscovertes of the World (“Hakluyt Society Publications,” Old Series, 
Vol XXX [London, 1872]), p 230, remarks that Japan “seemeth to be the Isle of Zipangri, whereof 
Paulus Venetus maketh mention, and of the riches thereof.” It is fairly clear from Chmese sources 
that gold was regularly exported in about 1500 from Japan to China and for lower prices than from 
elsewhere. On this pomt see K Enoki, “Marco Polo and Japan,” in Oriente Pohano, a collection of 
papers pubhshed by the Istituto Italiano per il Medio edEstremo Oriente (Rome, 1957), pp. 28-30. 

6 On this identification I follow Boxer, op. at. (n 3), pp. 11-12 The reader should recogmze, 

however, that it is much disputed Akiyama Kenzo ^ ^9^® pubhshed two articles m 

which he seeks to show that “Guores” was the name onginally apphed at Malacca and elsewhere m 
southeast Asia to Koreans and later to the Liu-ch’iu islanders or the Ryukyuans. See his “Goresu wa 
Ryukyujm de aru [Goresu Shigaku-Zassht {Historical Journal of 

Japan), Vol. XXXIX, No 3 (1928), 268-85 > his “Goresu naru meisho no hassei to sono rekishiteki 
hatten [Goresu No* (1928), 1349-59 Four 

years later Maejima Shmji “Goresu ko” [za''-* VX5X]» ibid, Yol. XLIII, No. 3 

(1932), pp 93-1 1 1, and No. 4 (1932), pp 65-87, attempts to show that the “Guores” were 
the Japanese Also see Fujita Motoharu “Shira no shima oyobi Gores m tsukite,” 

[^^ o ^ ^]tbtd , Vol. XLVII, No. 2 (1936). Also see Cortesao (ed. and 

trans ), op. at. (n 2), I, notes on pp 128-29 and M. C Haguenauer, “Encore la question des Gores,” 
Journal asiattque CCXXVI (1935), 67-116. Whatever the proper identification it seems clear that the 
“Guores” were merchants from insular East Asia who traded regularly m the southern seas. 

7 Cortesao (trans. and ed.), op. cit (n. 2), I, 130 

® At the end of the century Fr6is reports that the Chmese and Koreans are superior to the Japanese 
on the sea (see below, p. 721). 

9 This misinformation about Japanese trading acUvities may have been a bit of intentional deception 
on the part of Pires’ Chmese mformants, who were themselves operatmg illegally m Malacca and 
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The Lequeos go to Japan m seven or eight days and take the said merchandise, and 
trade for it in gold and copper All that comes from the Lequeos is brought by them from 
Japan. And the Lequeos trade with the people of Japan in cloths, fishing~nets and other 
merchandise.^® 

Such a cursory description hardly does justice to Japan of the Sengoku (“country 
at war ’) epoch.^^ For the Onm Civil War (1467-77) inaugurated a domestic 
struggle which lasted for more than a century as Japan writhed in its efforts to 
replace the decadent Ashikaga shogunate with a new central authority. The 
Sengoku was consequently a period in which the daimyo (lords) exercised 
independent local power and in which certain of the more powerful lords 
aggressively tried to extend their sway over neighboring regions or the country 
as a whole. Still the Sengoku was not exclusively a period of confusion. It was 
also a time of construction, increasing productivity, and cultural dynamism. A 
large measure of stability and order was finally contrived in the second half of 
the sixteenth century, primarily through the ingenuity and talents of Oda 
Nobunaga, Toyotomi Hideyoshi, and Tokugawa leyasu. 

But this IS not to say that Japan was concerned with internal political problems 
to the exclusion of all other matters. The marauding bands of pirates called 
Wako (from Wo-k'ou, the Chinese for “dwarf slaves”) who terrorized the 
maritime provinces of China and Korea were often financed and organized by 
the feudal chieftains of the coastal regions of western Japan as they sought to 
replemsh their coffers through plunder. Other Japanese carried on a more 
legitimate trade in eastern and southeastern Asia, though apparently at irregular 
intervals. ^3 From time to time in the Ashikaga period missions were sent to 
China for trading purposes until the Japanese were forbidden to trade there in 
1549. Unlike the Chinese, the Japanese m the sixteenth century were not legally 
prohibited from going abroad. Representatives of the island kingdom made 
their way to all parts of the Far East, and isolated individuals even got to western 
Europe and the New World before 1600. 

From the time of Fires to 1550 very little was communicated to Europe that 
went beyond the mere identification of Japan or recounted rumors of its wealth. 
The opulent “Cipangu” of Marco Polo certainly lured Columbus and possibly 


who had long had connections of various sorts with Japanese traders and pirates. Cf, Boxer, op at 
(n 3)» P- 13- For a discussion of Japan’s tributary trade with China until its suspension by China in 
1547-49 see Y. Takekoshi, The Economic Aspects of the History of the CiviUzation of Japan (New York, 
i93o)» k chap, xvii, and Wang Yi-t’ung, Official Relations between China and Japan, 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1953), PP* 75~8i, 

Cortesao (cd. and trans.), op cit (n 2), I, 13 1. 

For details see G. B Sznsom, Japan, a Short Cultural History (New York, 1936), chap xix 
On the history of the Wako as precursors of systematic foreign trade sec Takekoshi, op, at. 
(n 9), I, 342-45* Also see P A. Tschepe, S ]., Japans Beziehungen zu China sett den altesten Zeit bis 
zumjahre 1600 (Yenchoufu, 1907), pp. 162-307, Tsunoda Ryukichi and L. C. Goodrich (trans.), 
Japan in the Chinese Dynastic Histones, Later Han through Ming Dynasties (Pasadena, Calif, 1951), 
PP 129-35. 

^3 O. Munstexhexg, Japans auswartiger Handel von 1542 bis 1854 (“Munchener volkswirtschafthche 
Studien,” Vol X [Stuttgart, 1896]), pp. 16-21. 
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attracted Magellan. The ‘Tirst opening’’ of Japan by Europeans began only after 
1543 when certain Portuguese seamen, three in number, were blown to Japan. 
While Fernao Mendes Pinto was evidently not among them, he probably 
visited Japan shortly after they made their landfall there. Thereupon the process 
of opening ’ Japan proceeded apace and the Jesuit missionaries soon followed m 
the wake of the merchantmen. 

Though evidence is still lackmg, it is hard to believe that the Portuguese, 
through their dealings with the Wako, had learned almost nothing of Japan 
before 1550. Further research, particularly in the Portuguese archives, may well 
reveal that stray marmers arrived m Japan before 1543 and that they made 
reports on their experiences to Lisbon. Smce Pinto did not return to Portugal 
until 1558, and since he worked on his Peregrinagam for the next twenty years, 
he can scarcely be considered an early informant, Indeed the first detailed 
reports to Europe came through the Spamsh rather than the Portuguese. The 
expedition from Mexico to the Philippmes under Ruy Lopez de Villalobos of 
1542-44 was unable to return across the Pacific, and, as a consequence, a number 
of Its members ultimately fell into the hands of the Portuguese who controlled 
the Indies. One of the captives, Garcia de Escalante Alvardo, who had been a 
factor in Villalobos’ entourage, learned about Japan from merchants whom he 
met at Ternate. Later he and his compamons wrote up this new information, 
and Escalante, who prepared the most complete of these reports, sent his 
narrative, after his return to Lisbon in 1548, to the Viceroy of Mexico. That 
Escalante was able to prepare such a narrative so shortly after the “opening” 
of Japan adds weight, I believe, to the theory that the Portuguese already knew 
a good deal about Japan and bolsters the argument that the Portuguese “policy 
of secrecy” was applied to East Asian materials. 

Escalante’s narrative is based primarily upon the report of Pero Diez, a 
Galician from Monterrey, who had actually visited Japan m 1544. A secondhand 
account, Escalante’s brief notice nonetheless was the first narrative distributed 
in the West which was based on the actual experiences of Europeans. Though 


There is still no complete agreement about the exact date of this event. Galvano’s account in 
op cit. (n 5), pp 229-30, which gives 1542 has been the point of departure for those who maintain 
the earher date I have tentatively accepted 1543 on the basis of the abundant data and cogent argu- 
ments advanced in Schurhammer, op cit. (n. i), pp 87-172. The date, September 23, 1543, is also 
accepted by the Japanese historian, Matsuda Kiichi. See his statement in “Historical Study of the 
Intercourse between Portugal, Spain, and Japan m the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” Resumo 
das comuntca^des (International Congress of the History of the Discoveries, [Lisbon, i960]), p. 165. 

^5 He was used as an mformant by Barros and Maffei among others after his return to Lisbon His 
book was not published until 1614 

Pigafetta (in J. A. Robertson [ed ], Magellan* s Voyage around the World by Antonio Pigafetta 
[Cleveland, 1906], I, 89) tells of passing “two very rich islands” called “Cipangu ” But probably this 
was a name simply taken from the world map that the Magellan navigators had in their possession. 
For other mentions by the Spamsh see Yule and Burnell, op. cit (n. 3), p 344 

For the full account see J. F, Pacheco et al. (eds.), Coleccion de documentos ineditos, relatives al 
descuhrmiento . de las antiguas posesiones Bspaholas en America y Oceania (Madrid, 1866), V, 1 17-205. 
For an Enghsh translation see E. W. Dahlgren, “A Contribution to the History of the Discovery of 
Japan,” Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society (London), XI (1912-13), 239-60. 
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he is brief and somewhat inaccurate, he is better informed than Pires. Escalante 
writes: 

From there [China] they [the Portuguese sailors or merchants] crossed over to the 
Island of Japan, which is situated about 32 degrees; the distance from there to Liompu 
[Liampo or Nmgpo]^® is 155 leguas [leagues] m about an east-westerly direction.^^ it is 
a very cold country, the villages which they saw on the coast are small and on each 
island 20 there is a chief, but he [Diez] could not say where the king over them all resides 
The inhabitants of these islands are good looking, white, and bearded, with shaved 
heads. They are heathens, their weapon is the bow and arrow, but the latter is not 
poisoned as in the Philippine Islands They fight with rods with pointed spikes but they 
possess neither swords nor lances. They read and write in the same manner as do the 
Chinese, their language is similar to German 22 They keep many horses, on which they 
ride; the saddles lack saddlebows behind and their stirrups are of copper. The working 
people dress in woolen clothes which is similar to that which Francisco Velasquez found in 
the country he visited The superior classes are dressed in silk, brocade, satin, and 
taffety, the women have mostly very white complexions and are very beautiful, they 
are dressed in the same manner as the women of Castile, in wool or silk, according to 
their station. The houses are built of stone and clay, the interior is plastered and the roofs 
are covered with tiles m the same manner as in our country, and they have upper floors, 
windows, and galleries. Necessaries of hfe such as cattle and fruits of all kinds are to be 
found just as on the mainland. There is also a quantity of sugar.^"^ They keep hawks and 
falcons for hunting purposes,^^ but they do not use the meat of cattle for food.^^ The 
country enjoys a wealth of fruit, especially melons. They cultivate the ground with 
oxen and ploughs , they use shoes of leather and small hats of horsehair similar to those 
used by the Albanians They bid each other farewell with ceremonious courtesy There is 
an abundance of fishing. The wealth they possess consists of silver which is found 
in small ingots of which a sample was sent to your Highness the last time the ship 

arrived He [Diez] saw very httle gold on the island but great quantities of iron and 

copper. 

On this identification see below, p. 737 

The exact location and configuration of Japan were a source of constant confusion among 
Europeans until the end of the sixteenth century For a brief discussion of Japan’s fortunes at the hands 
of the cartographers see Lawrence C Wroth, “The Early Cartography of the Pacific,” Papers oj the 
Bibliographical Society of America, Vol. XXXVIII, No 2 (1944), pp. 201-7, and W E Washburn, 
“Japan on Early European Maps,” Pactjic Historical Review, XXI (1952), 221-36 

20 Here Escalante seems to intimate that Japan is the mam island surrounded by smaller islands — 
hence an archipelago 

21 This is manifestly untrue, for the Japanese were excellent sword-makers and armorers See 
Sansom, op at (n ii), pp. 262-63, and Takekoshi, op at (n 9), I, 247, who list some of the sword 
forgers and metal experts renowned m sixteenth-century Japan 

22 Curious as this may seem, several writers of this period, including Castanheda, compare Chinese 
and Japanese to German Perhaps this is because the belief was widespread among the Portuguese 
that China bordered in the west on Germany (see below, p. 752) 

23 The Zuni Indians of New Mexico 

24 Probably incorrect Sugar was neither grown nor imparted Tea leaves, persimmon juice, and 
rice jelly were used for sweetening See Takekoshi, op. at. (n. 9), I, 249 

25 Cf B H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese ( 6 th rev ed , London, 1939), p 143. 

Cf ibid , p 17 Also see below, p 664 

27 Cf ibid , p 232 Silver and copper were certainly produced in quantity. 

2® Dalolgren, loc at (n 17), pp 245-46. 
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Clearly both the Portuguese and Spanish merchants of the first half of the 
century were hopeful, on the basis of the stories they heard, that Japan would 
prove to be the realization of their dreams of Eldorado. Pires had observed that 
the Liu-chhuans traded in Japan for “gold and copper.” On maps and m letters 
Japan was sometimes identified with the mysterious Ilhas Argentarias which 
Europeans believed lay somewhere east of Chma m the Pacific Ocean. As with 
many such beliefs, this one had in it a kernel of the truth. For Japan did export 
silver and copper in Ashikaga times, and in the sixteenth century a number of 
new mines were opened. Until Hideyoshfs time, copper was used for comage; 
in the latter half of the century, shortly after the time of Escalante’s writing, the 
Japanese began to export silver as part of a deliberate policy maugurated by 
Nobunaga to accumulate and hoard gold.^^ 

The next narrative on Japan prepared before the advent of the Jesuits was the 
document written by Captain Jorge Alvarez at Malacca in 1547 at the request 
of Xavier. Alvarez, a merchant, had voyaged along the coast of Kyushu, had 
made an extended stay at the port of Yamagawa on the southernmost tip of 
Kyushu, but had never penetrated more than mne miles mland. On his departure 
from Japan, Alvarez was accompamed by two servants and Yajird, a native of 
Kagoshima and a fugitive from justice. Stimulated and excited by what he 
heard about Japan from Alvarez, Xavier forwarded the merchant’s report to 
Loyola in Rome at the begiimmg of 1548.20 Thus it became the first item of 
importance collected by the Jesuits for their detailed documentation on Japan 
compiled durmg the latter half of the century. Though Alvarez’ account was 
circulated to the Jesuit houses and to important personages m the Church, it did 
not arouse general interest at once. 21 

Alvarez, unlike the earlier commentators, was obviously a man of education 
endowed with keen powers of observation. Even though his expenence m 
Japan was limited to a few places, he stayed long enough at Yamagawa to acquire 
more than a superficial impression of the land and its people. He enumerates 
the ports of Japan which he learned about in his travels. The terrain which he 
had a chance to observe he describes as hilly and agricultural. He was told that 
in the interior one could see open country. For protection, the chiefs of the 
various feudatories build their fortresses about two leagues from the coast on 
isolated hills. The islands regularly suffer from earthquakes, hurricanes, and 
typhoons. 

On this problem see Delmer M Brown, Money Economy in Medieval Japan, a Study of the Use of 
Coins (New Haven, 1951), notes on p 61 and pp 72-73. 

30 For bibliographical details see G Schurhammer, S J., Die zeitgenossischen Quellen zur Geschichte 
Portugiesisch-Asiens und seiner Nachbarlander (Leipzig, 1932), p 234 For summaries of the report in 
Enghsh see H J Coleridge, S J (trans ), The Life and Letters of St Francis Xavier (London, 1890), II, 
216-22, and Boxer, op cit (n 3), pp 32-36. 

31 G Schurhammer, S J , “II contributo dei missiom cattolici . . . aUa conoscenza del Giappone,” 
in C Costantim et al , Le missiom cattohche e la cultura delVOriente (Rome, 1943), p. ii4> speculates, 
incorrectly I believe, that it never occurred to anybody in Rome that the Japan of Xavier was the 
“Zipangu” of Marco Polo He avers that m Europe it was thought this was merely a report on one of 
the 7,448 islands which Marco Polo had said lay east of Chma in the sea Cf. above, p. 37. 
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For his more detailed reports on Japanese life and customs, Alvarez drew 
mainly upon bs experiences at Yamagawa. Its environs are depicted as being 
beautifully wooded, and intensively cultivated. Horses are mainly used in 
farming, and “scarcely any oxen [are] to be met with.”32 Vegetables, game, 
and sea food are excellent and abundant; but domesticated ammals—cattle, 
sheep and poultry—are few m number and their meat low in quality. The 
Japanese build their houses low and erect high fences around their fortresses 
to help them weather the periodic windstorms which sweep across the 
islands. Their houses are divided into rooms and anterooms wbch are never 
locked— evidently the author’s oblique way of saying that the houses had no 
contmuous walls or doors. The abodes of men of substance are furnished 
with a private well, an oven, a loom, mills for grmding gram, and kitchen 

gardens. 3 3 

The Japanese themselves are of average height, well-proportioned, and fair. 
They are considered to be proud and “easily ojffended,” though apparently they 
were kind and liberal to strangers and curious about them — a characteristic that 
set the Japanese apart from many other Asiatics, includmg the Chinese, in the 
eyes of the Europeans. The extreme formality of the Japanese and their punctili- 
ous observance of every detail of propnety does not escape Alvarez’ attention. 
Their strict rules govermng relations between superiors and inferiors, their 
esteem for self-abnegation, their pnde m self-control, and their manner of 
speakmg almost m a whisper are remarked upon. Unlike later commentators, 
he states that vassals are loyal to their lord and asserts that they consider it an 
honor to have their sons serve in bs household. While eating their frugal meals, 
the Japanese, like the Moors, sit cross-legged on the floor, yet, like the Chmese, 
eat with chopsticks from “earthenware bowls painted black outside and red 
withm.” 34 They never drink cold water and seldom eat bread. Rice wine is 
imbibed, “but, drunkenness is apparently unknown.” 3 s They are fond of 
music but averse to gamblmg.36 

“Legally, no one can have more than one wife,” 37 even though many obviously 
take concubmes. Adultery on the wife’s part is pumshable by death at her 
husband’s hands. Good wives are held in bgh esteem, and are permitted “to go 
bther and tbther as they list,” 38 a practice which clearly surprised the Portu- 


32 Coleridge (trans.), op cit (n. 30), II, 216 

33 This description accords in a number of points with some observations made at the end of the 
nineteenth century. See H. Haas, Geschichte des Chnstentums in Japan (Tokyo, 1902), I, 271, n 7. 
Also cf. Chamberlam, op at (n 25), pp. 34-36 

34 Coleridge (trans.), op at (n 30), II, 218. 

35 Ibid. Cf the cnticism of their drunken parties in Malfei. See below, p 708. The sake which they 
drank was unrefined. See TakekosH, op. cit. (n. 9), I, 249 

36 A number of the Jesuits, including Xavier, assert that the Japanese never gamble But this 
contention can hardly be maintained in the face of what the Japanese themselves say (see Takekoshi, 
op at. [n. 9], I, 270-71). 

37 Coleridge (trans ), op at (n 30), II, 218. For further details and confirmation of this assertion 
see W E. Griffis, The Mikado’s Emptre (8th ed., New York, 1896), pp 556-57 

3 ® Coleridge (trans,), op at. (n 30), II, 220 
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guese.39 Theft, even of the pettiest sort, brings the death penalty. Prisons are 
unknown, for the family is held responsible for the execution of justice.^o 
Slaves are permitted to the wealthy, but they are relatively few and have the 
right, if unhappy about their conditions of servitude, to oblige their master to 
sell them to anothcr.^^ Like other observers in the Far East, Alvarez remarks in 
horror upon the prevalence of sodomy. 

It was probably m response to the probmg of Xavier that Alvarez summarized 
in some detail his vague impressions of Japan s traditional religions. He distin- 
guishes between Buddhism and Shint5, and makes numerous observations on the 
external aspects of both religions. Particularly detailed is his discussion of the 
Buddhist bonzes (bozu) 43 and temples. Their sacred writings and many of their 
rites and practices, he notes, were borrowed from the Chmese. They live in 
communities and say office together at appomted hours. They shave their heads, 
keep themselves very clean, and eat nothing but vegetables. They can read and 
write Chinese, but are unable to speak it. There are also orders of women, 
many of whom come from aristocratic families. These women take the vow of 
chastity and live apart from the bonzes. The Buddhist priests perform obsequies 
for the dead and pray for the sick. Some of them beg in the streets or do menial 
labor. Finally, they show themselves to be curious about Christian teachings, 
amused at Christian images, and interested in visitmg the 'West.44 

‘‘Moreover,” Alvarez reports, “I saw besides another kind of pnests who 
worship other idols and who do not belong to the same order of that land.”4s 
These worshippers, presumably Shint5 priests, are said to keep their venerated 
idols in tabernacles and never to bring them out except for festivals. They dress 
like the laity and carry weapons. Apparently this was so for the priests officially 
belonged to the samurai class. They also wear “a rosary round their neck by 
which one can recognize them.” 46 Women help the Shmt5 priests in their 
devotions, but with the bonzes the members of this sect have no relations. 


39 Even Griffis (oj? cit [n 37], p 554) m the nineteenth century remarks that “an amount of social 
freedom prevails among womankmd in Japan that could hardly be expected in a country at once 
Asiatic, idolatrous, and despotic ” 

49 These statements are unconfirmed in detail by other available sources, but the author seems 
generally to have comprehended the unique role of the Japanese family m the preservation of peace 
and order, the principle of collective responsibihty, and the system of ngorous punishment for even 
petty violations See Sansom, op at (n ii), pp 418-19. 

4 ’'^ From the available literature on slavery m the Ashikaga period, it is impossible either to confirm 
or deny this statement For a few confirmatory remarks on slavery compiled from later writers see 
Thomas Rundall (ed ), Memorials of the Empire of Japan in the XVI and XVII Centuries (“Hakluyt 
Society Pubhcations,” Old Series, Vol VIII [London, 1850]), p 169 

4 ^ Cf below, p. 774 for Caspar da Cruz’s remarks on tins practice in China 

43 This is evidently the first time that this word was used in European writings It was hereafter 
adopted and is still used m European languages when referrmg to Buddhist priests. See Yule and 
Burnell, op, at. (n. 3), p 79, also S R Dalgado, Glossdrto Luso-Asidtico (Coimbra, 1919), I, 138-39 

44 Summarized from Coleridge (trans ), op. cit (n 30), II, 220-21. 

45 As translated in G. Schurhammer, Shinto, the Way of the Gods in Japan (Bonn and Leipzig, 1923), 
p. 161 

46 Ibid , p. 162 and n. 3. The “rosary” of Alvarez probably refers to the neck decorations {kubikake 
no maga-tama) worn for important festivals Cf below, p. 663n. 
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Alverez then goes on to describe the rites followed by the Shintd devout in 
offering up “their intercessions for the dead and for the sick.”^^ The single 
Shinto image that he saw he calls “ugly and badly proportioned.” 

In a letter ofjanuary 14, 1549, from Cochin, Xavier sent to Loyola a summary 
narrative about Japan based on information provided by Yajird.^^ He sent along 
with It a piece of Japanese writing prepared by Yajiro, who had been baptized 
before being sent to Goa to study more about Christianity, Portuguese, and the 
West. Here he translated summaries of Christian doctrine and prayers into 
Japanese Paul of the Holy Faith, as Yajiro was known to the Jesuits, was able 
to furnish the Apostle of the Indies with materials to supplement and explain 
the careful observations of Alvarez. Naturally, Alvarez was able to report only 
on the externals of life m Japan; Yajiro provided further information on various 
topics and a bit of the internal dimension that could only come from a native 
and from one who had been a Buddhist, probably of the Shmgon sect, si But, as 
Xavier wrote, since Paul “was not imtiated m the sects as some of his countrymen 
who are held to be learned and since he only knew the common language, s 2 
on this account he related things only according to the current popular 

opinion.” S 3 

About Japanese government and political organization Yajird gives more 
detail than any previous writer. “The whole island,” he asserts, “is under one 
kmg,” and beneath him are “about fourteen” great lords. S 4 The supreme ruler 
is called “Voo,” ss is of a “more noble race than the rest, and can only marry 

+7 Ihid , p. 163 Ibtd , p. 164 

4-9 The text of this document was reproduced many times in the sixteenth century. It was also 
pubhshed by Nicolas Doll in Anton Eglauer (ed), Die Missionsgeschichte spaterer Zeiten Der 
Brief e aus Japan (Augsburg, 1795), I, 1-2 1 Later it was translated into English from a version of the 
original in the Jesmt College at Coimbra by Coleridge (trans ), op at (n 30), 11 , 208-16, it was then 
reproduced and translated mto German, and annotated by Haas, op at (n 33), I, 280-300 It should 
also be observed that Nicolas Lancillotto, S J , Yajiro’s mentor in Goa, prepared a document called 
“Information on Japan” which was based on Yajiro’s account It first appeared in abbreviated form 
m the 1554 edition of Ramusio’s Viaggt and was later published m full in the Nuovt Avisi of 1562 
See Schurhammer, op at (n 30), p 269 Yajiro’s information was also used in the earliest work on 
Japan prepared in Europe by the Orientalist, William Postel For a discussion of his Des merveilles du 
monde (1553) see H Bernard-Maitre, “L’Orientaliste Guillaume Postel et la decouverte spintuelle de 
Japon en 1552,” Monumenta Nipponica, IX (1953), 83-108 

so See Haas, op at. (n 33), I, 95-96 for further details When Xavier questioned him as to why the 
Japanese write vertically instead of horizontally, Yajiro rephed “But why don’t you write the way 
we do Since a man’s head is his uppermost and his feet his lowermost extremity it is only fitting that 
man writes from top to bottom ” See the letter as edited in G Schurhammer and J Wicki (eds ), 
Epistolae S Franasa Xaverii aliaque eius scripta (Rome, 1945), II, 27 

SI See Schurhammer, he at (n 31), p 116. 

s^ Evidently this means that he did not know the Chinese characters, but only the Japanese phonetic 
and syllabic writing. See Schurhammer, op cit (n 45), p 163, n 2. 

S3 Coleridge (trans ), op. at (n 30), 11, 208 

S 4 - Ibid , pp. 208-9, for this quotation and the others in this paragraph There may have been but 
fourteen great lords in Kyushu but there were around two hundred fiefs of various sizes and power 
in Japan during the sixteenth century See J Murdoch and I Yamagata, A History of Japan (Kobe, 
1903), II, 71 _ 

ss A representation of O (king) or Dat O (great king), one of the titles commonly used to refer to 
the emperor. 
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in his own family/’ Like the pope in Rome, the Japanese ruler has jurisdiction 
m ‘'things spiritual as well as temporal.” 56 actual government and 

administration of Japan is under the “Goxo”57 who is “like the Emperor.” 
One of his primary functions is to keep peace among the warring nobles. 
Though the “Goxo” has his own court and army, he can be deposed and be- 
headed by the “Voo.” The lesser lords also have armies of their own, the least 
of them being able to put fifteen thousand men mto the field.ss Succession 
among the nobles is by primogeniture, “the younger sons havmg some castle 
allotted them for their maintenance, on condition that they maintam obedience 
to the head of the family.” 59 The imperial succession descends to “the eldest son 
or to his nearest relation by the father’s side,” and the same procedure is followed 
in the house of the “Goxo.” “Besides the great lords,” Japan boasts “merchants 
and officials of every grade.” 

According to Paul and probably with amplifications by Xavier, there are 
“three sorts of religious” who live a monastic life, some in cities and some 
outside. Those who live in the cities are celibates ^nd mendicants who shave 
their heads and beards. They live communally, observe regular hours for 
prayers and chanting, and fast at frequent intervals. “These religious eat no 
animal food, in order to afflict their bodies and extirpate all sinful desires, and 
this abstinence is common to all religious.” They pray in a language “not 
understood by the common people, just as our priests in Latin.” ^5 They preach 
frequently and fervently, for they often move “both themselves and their 
hearers to tears.” Their beliefs include a conception of “one Supreme God, 
creator of all things” and of immortality of the soul with independent ideas 

56 Cf the remarks m Haas, op at (n 33), I, 282, n. ii 

57 Possibly a transcription of Gosho (“elevated place”), a term which originally indicated the im- 
perial palace and was then applied to the ruler himself. In the Ashikaga period this term was transferred 
to the emperor’s generalissimos, the regent Shoguns See tbid , p 282, n 12 

58 “The regional hierarchies were complete but the national luerarchy was without an apex, smce 
neither the emperor nor the Shogun was able to enforce his will against the regional lords who 
were m effect autonomous princes, holding their own land, ruling their own vassals, mamtaimng 
their own armies and enforcing their own laws ” (Sansom, op at [n ii], p 394 ) 

59 It was only in the insecure conditions of Ashikaga society that the custom of pnmogemture 
developed as the provincial lords in the absence of central authority sought to protect their lands and 
wealth against division by passing them on intact to their eldest sons See ibid , pp 354-55- 

60 Coleridge (trans ), op cit (n. 30), II, 214 

61 Quotations in this paragraph from ibid , pp 210-11 Like Yajiro, the so-called “eighteen laws” 
of leyasu differentiate three types of Buddhist priests according to their varymg dress (Haas, op at 
[n 33], I, 285, N 20). Most of the missionaries of the later sixteenth century reported on four 
Buddhist sects the Ikko who dress in gray, the Zen in black, the Hokke black on white, the Shingon 
gray on white See Schurhammer, op. (n 45), p 38, n i The reference to those who live outside 
the city may be an allusion to the Yamabushi, “those who sleep on mountams,” a hermit group belong- 
ing to the Shmgon sect, who were traveling soothsayers and beggars They were not celibate. See 
ibid ^ n 21, also Sir Chsi-Ths Bliot, Japanese Buddhism (London, 193 5)» p 242 

62 Except for the priests of the Shin sect (Jodo shinshu) See Haas, op at (n 33), I, 285, n. 22 
and Sansom, op at. (n ii), p 324 

63 Probably refers to the reading aloud of the prayers written m (Sanskrit or Pali), a language 

with which many of the monks also had no familiarity See Haas, op at (n 33),!, 286, n 27. 

64- Buddhism really possesses no tradition of creation comparable to the Christian or Shinto 
versions. 
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of paradise, purgatory, and hell. These black-robed priests are learned and 
virtuous men, except for their addiction to sodomy. But the priests who dress 
1 X 1 grey are *^*persons of little learning, though they pray and fast as the others, 
these grey fnars also live in close proximity to nuns with whom they perform 
antiphonal chants. The tbrd group of clerics dress in black and '‘do much 
penance.” The fragmentary character of the descriptions makes more accurate 
identification of these sects impossible. 

The temples of all three religious groups are alike and "contain images made 
of wood and gilt” as well as “pictures pamted on the walls ” They all worship 
one God “whom they call "Dinchw m their language or sometimes 'Cogi.' ” ^7 
Yajir5 also reports that there lived once m a land beyond Chma, called 
“Chenguinquo,”^^ a kmg named “Sanbon,”^^ whose wife was called “Illaga- 
buni.”7o The child of tbs royal couple was “Xaqua” (Buddha) 7i at whose 
“birth two huge wmged serpents were seen to float over the palace.” Upon his 
coming of age, Buddha’s father urged bm to marry. But “impressed with the 
rmseries of life,” he fled to the mountains where he lived for six years doing 
solitary penance. His period of contemplation over, Buddha began to preach 
to his fellows and soon acquired a great reputation for holiness. Under his 
mfluence the laws of bs country were reformed and the people brought to God. 
Some of bs eight thousand converts “carried bs doctrmes into China” from 
where they spread to Japan. 

“Xaqua” taught bs followers five moral precepts: not to kill; not to steal; 
not to formcate; not to become unduly disturbed by things that cannot be 
remedied; and to forgive mjustice.^^ In bs many writings he prescribed the 
“manners which men ought to observe each according to bs state.” 73 Further- 
more, “Xaqua” stressed the importance of fastmg and the necessity of penance 
for salvation. The Buddbst priests are exhorted to visit the sick and “to bury 
all, poor and rich, without any difference.” b Japan, the followers of Buddha, 
accordmg to Yajir5, perform penance by retreatmg to the woods and mountains 
to job the anchorites there for a period of austere livmg, confession, and prayer.74 

Quotations m this paragraph from Coleridge (trans ), op. at (n 30), II, 2ii 

Corruption of Ddimc/n* (“great sun”), the Japanese name for Vairocana See Haas, op at (n 33), 
I, 287, n. 32 Daimchi is particularly revered by the Shingon sect See Eliot, op at (n 61), p. 1 86. 

Perhaps a corruption of Go-cht (also known as nijorai), the name by which the five Buddhas are 
known to the Shingon sect See Haas, op cit (n 33), I, 288, n. 33 for further discussion, also cf. 
Ehot, op at (n. 61), p 100 

A primitive transhteration of Tenjtku, the Japanese name for India. 

Jobon Dai 0 (Sanskrit, Suddhodhana). 

70 Maya Bunin (Sanskrit, Maya). 

71 Shaka for Shakyamum, Japanese for Gotama, the historical Buddha 

72 Quotes m this paragraph from Coleridge (trans ), op at (n 30), II, 211-14. The version of the 
Five Moral Precepts of Buddbsm (go-kat) given by YajirS is not entirely correct Actually the fourth 
Precept forbids lymg and the fifth the enjoyment of spmts See Haas, op cit. (n. 33), I, 290, n 46. 
Xavier gets these right after being m Japan (see below, p. 6jon ) 

73 Evidently he has here confused, as laymen m Japan are wont to do, the Confucian with the 
Buddhist teachmgs Cf. Haas, op at (n. 33), I, p. 291, n. 47. 

74 Further detail on these Yamabusht pilgrimages m tbtd., p. 293, n. 49. See also G. Schurhammer, 
“Die Yamabushis,” Zeitschnft fur Missionswissenschaft, XII (1922), 206-28. 
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“The whole nation/’ Xavier reports Yajird as saying, “prays on beads as we do.” 
Their priests teach that there are io8 sms to which man falls prey and that “he 
must say a prayer agamst each of these.” 75 Yajird also left the impression with 
Xavier “that all the Japanese will become Christians, because it is written in 
their law and in their books that all laws are to be one.” Be that as it may, it is 
worth noticing that Yajiro, for all his own Christian piety and enthusiasm, says 
nothmg about the probability of the Japanese bemg willmg to renounce their 
traditional religious practices upon acceptance of Chnstiamty. Certainly, 
Xavier and many of those who followed him to Japan were much impressed, as 
apparently Yajiro was also, by the similarity between the external observances of 
Buddhism and Christianity, and Xavier was consequently inclmed to believe that 
Christianity had spread to eastern Asia in the period of the primitive Church.76 
Yajiro also provided Xavier with miscellaneous bits of information on climate, 
justice, resources, and everyday customs. But these materials are only incidental 
and add nothmg to what Alvarez had already presented. The Jesuits were, 
however, able to obtam from Yajir 5 ’s work their first real insight mto the 
character of Japanese government, and a few elementary notions about the 
externals and doctrmes of Japanese Buddhism. Xavier seems not to have under- 
stood that Japanese Buddhism was but another form of the same religion existmg 
m southeastern Asia, or at least he makes no effort in his account sent to Rome 
to point out how widespread Buddhism was m the East.77 Perhaps this was 
because the vanous forms of Buddhism were so overlaid with local traditions 
and practices that their common elements could not readily be observed by a 
foreigner, or, even more likely, because Xavier himself never visited the great 
Buddhist states of Burma and Siam. Still, even before his own visit to Japan, 
Xavier and his colleagues m Europe were aware of some of the problems that a 
Christian mission might expect to face in Japan from Buddhism. 


2 

“The Best [People] Who Have Yet Been Discovered” 

The Apostle of the Indies, after a hard trip from Malacca aboard a Chinese 
junk, landed at Kagoshima on August 15, 1549. Xavier was accompanied by 
Yajir 5 , Cosmas de Torres, and Joao Fernandez, and by two servants, one a 

75 Haas, op. at (n. 33), I, 295, n. 53, where the author observes that Buddhist priests m the early 
years of our century also identify in their teachings each of the 108 beads of the rosary with a particular 
weakness of the flesh. This is called htaku-hachi-bon-no m Japanese. For further details see J. M. James, 
“Descriptive Notes on the Rosaries {ju-zu) as Used by the Different Sects of Buddhists m Japan,” 
Transactions of the Astatic Society of Japan, IX (1882), 174. 

'76 Coleridge (trans ), op. cit. (n 30), II, 215 

77 Like the Portuguese, Xavier seems not to have heard about Buddhism m India. The Jesmts first 
learn m detail about Buddhism from their experience m Japan and they qmckly connect Japanese 
with Chinese Buddhism. See H. Bernard, S. J., “Hmayana mdien et Mahayana japonais Comment 
rOccident a-t-il decouvert le Bouddhisme?” Monumenta Ntpponica, IV (1941), 285”86. 
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Chinese and the other a native of Malabar. Xavier’s group was accorded a 
warm reception at Kagoshima, Yajiro s home town and the capital of Satsuma. 
The Jesuit pioneer was officially received by the ruler of Satsuma six weeks 
after his arrival on Kyushu. While still convinced that Japan was a promised 
land, Xavier wrote a long letter from Kagoshima to Goa on November 5, 
1549. This first news was quickly copied and transmitted to Europe, and was 
circulatmg there in translation as early as 1551-52.^^ In 1554 it was published 
in the second edition of the first volume of Ramusio’s Navigations after having 
appeared in a collection of Jesuit letters published at Rome in 1552.79 Through- 
out the remainder of the sixteenth century, it was reprmted and quoted 
repeatedly. 

Xavier s communication from Kagoshima is known to his biographers and 
bibliographers as his prmcipal letter from Japan, though it is full of the general- 
izations that a tourist of six weeks is liable to make about any country which he 
has “discovered” for the first time. But it is also the work of a thoughtful, 
cultivated, and pious observer widely experienced in the East. “The people 
whom we have met so far,” writes Xavier of his Satsuma experience, “are the 
best who have yet been discovered.”^® The Japanese are held to be superior to 
other “heathens,” and are praised, especially for their sociability, good manners, 
sense of honor, good will, and lack of maliciousness. “They are a poor people 
in general,” but no stigma is attached to poverty m their society. Rich and 
poor alike are treated courteously and with honor, though they never marry 
outside of their class. “They highly regard arms, and trust much in them,” 
men of all classes carrying swords and daggers “from the age of fourteen 
onwards.” They are a proud people with a strong sense of propriety and 
duty. 

The people of Satsuma, Xavier observes, are “small eaters,” though they 
drink more rice wine than is wise. Their diet is frugal, for they refuse to eat 
the animals which they raise. They satisfy the inner man with fish, rice, grain, 
herbs, and a little fruit.^* Xavier thinks their diet far from pleasing, though he 
obviously feels that its simplicity and lack of superfluities is healthy both for 
the body and the spirit. They never gamble, they swear but little, and “there 
are many persons who can read and write.” ^2, Theft is unusual, for the lives 


See for a complete publication history Georg Schurhammer, “Der 'Grosse Brief’ des Heiligen 
Franz Xaver, erne textkntische Untersuchung,” m Commemoration Volume’ The Twenty^Fifth 
Anniversary of the Foundation of the Professorship of Science of Religion in Tokyo Imperial University 
(Tokyo, 1934)* pp* 184-89 

79 This was the collection called Avisi particolan delle Indie di Portugallo ncevuti . . da It Reuerendi 
Padri de la copagnia de lesu . 

8® Taken from the Enghsh translation of a lengthy extract from Xavier’s letter of November 5, 
1549, which appears as Appendix I m Boxer, op. cit. (n. 3), pp. 401-5. All other quotations from this 
letter come from Boxer’s translation. 

For more detail on diet see Chamberlam, op. cit. (n. 25), pp. 196-200. Also cf. Takekoshi, op. cit. 
(n. 9), I, 248-49. 

On the importance of the pen m Japanese culture and the long tradition of literacy see Sansom, 
op. at. (n. ii), p. 279 
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of apprehended thieves '‘are never spared.” And Xavier comments, "Never 
yet did I see a people so honest in not thieving.” While many Japanese "adore 
the Sun and others the Moon”S4 they are willmg to listen to reasonable argu- 
ments against their beliefs and vices. 

In Kagoshima the Jesuits learned "great thmgs” of Miyako (Ky5to), "the 
chief city of Japan where the King and the greatest lords of the Kingdom 
reside.” And apparently it was actually a great city in the period when 

Xavier was writing, before the devastating wars, earthquakes, and fires, and its 
reconstruction in the latter half of the century had changed its face. The im- 
perial city is "said to contain more than ninety thousand houses” and "more 
than two hundred houses of Bonzes,^^ and of others like friars who are called 
leguixu [Zen-shii],^^ and of nuns who are called Hamacata [Amakata]T Ky5to is 
also portrayed as a center of learning, for it is reported to have a great university 
with "six principal colleges.” In the neighborhood of the capital are located 
"other chief universities [really monasteries] whose names are these, Coya 
[Kdya]y Nenguru [Negoro], Feizan [Hiei-zan], Taninomme [Tamu no 
each of which attracts more than thirty-five hundred students. At a long 
distance from Miyako, there is the University of Bandou (the celebrated 

83 Cf. above, p 659 and below, p. 714 

Cf the account of these and other Shinto practices noticed by the early Jesuits m Schurhammer, 
op. at (n. 45), pp. 35-38 

8s For a contemporary description of greater accuracy and detail see G Schurhammer and E. A 
Voretzsch (eds. and trans ), Luis Frois’ Die Geschichte Japans {1549-1578) (Leipzig, 1926), pp 234-41. 
On the estabhshment of Kyoto as the impenal capital see Sansom, op. at (n ii), pp 189-93. 

86 Estimates varied among the Jesuit writers from 90,000 to 98,000 houses The latter may be a 
mistake for 96,000, a figure which Xavier quotes in a later letter See Schurhammer and Wicki (eds ), 
op at (n 50), II, 207, n. 90. For a discussion of the term “house” as used in Japanese statistics and for 
some comparative figures see R A B. Ponsonby-Fane, Kyoto, The Old Capital of Japan {794-1869) 
(Kyoto, 1956), pp 423-25 Suffice it to say that Xavier’s figure, whatever it may mean, is not un- 
reasonable At the end of the fifteenth century, Kyoto, it is estimated, had 206,000 houses or about 
1,300,000 people (Takekoshi, op at [n. 9], I, 256) In 1608-9 Don Rodrigo de Vivero y Velasco 
estimates its population at 1,500,000 (see Rundall [ed ], op at fn 41], p. 96) Also cf. Murdoch and 
Yamagata, op at (n 54), II, 160, n 6 None of the Jesuits gives so high a figure, most of them 
approximating Xavier’s estimate and some of them (see below, p 677) mdicatmg that its population 
declined in the sixteenth century Still, by comparison with European cities, Kyoto greatly impressed 
the Jesuit observers by its size Cf the population estimates of Kyoto with those for European cities m 
the sixteenth century Naples in 1547, the largest city of continental Europe, had 212,103 inhabitants, 
Venice at its peak in 1563 had 168,627 and Seville in 1587 could count only 120,319 inhabitants, 
Antwerp at its largest in 1560 had but 100,000, Lisbon in 1527 numbered 58,860, Rome and Pans 
in 1600 counted populations of 109,729 and about 200,000, respectively, London, Madrid, and 
Vienna had fewer than 100,000 at the end of the sixteenth century Figures on European cities are 
extracted from R Mols, Introduction a la demographie historique des villes d’Europe de XIV^ au XVIW 
sihles (Pans, 1955), II, passim, and from J C. Russell, Ancient and Medieval Population (Philadelphia, 
1958), passim 

87 On the various temples and schools m Kyoto in the sixteenth century see G. Schurhammer, 
“Das Stadtbild Kyotos zur Zeit des heiligen Franz Xaver,” Anthropos, XVI-XVII (1921-22), 147-52, 
156-63, 166-69. 

88 See below, p. 715- 

89 Cf. rendition given in Schurhammer and Wicki (eds ), op at (n. 50), II, 208, n. 97 in which the 
name “Omy” is also given and identified as the Kmsho-ji monastery in the town of Kibe (also called 

Omi after the name of the province). 
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monastic school known as the Ashikzg^ gakko), “the best and biggest m Japan.” 
This institution is located in Bando (or the Kanto), “a great lordship where 
there are six dukes.” Xavier also reports that there are other lesser universities 
in Japan, but that he will wait to see them before writing in greater detail. 

Two things greatly astonished Xavier about the Japanese* their slight concern 
about “great sms” and the fact that the laity lives more morally than the 
bonzes. A long tradition in “vices which are against nature” has undermined 
and corrupted the bonzes for “the most learned are the worst sinners.” As an 
example of the uncertainty of their learned about rectitude, he cites his conversa- 
tion with “Ningit” (Nmjitsu) his “great friend.” ^2 This old and respected priest 
was “unable to decide whether our soul is immortal, or whether it dies with the 
body.” Still Xavier holds out great hope for the salvation of the Japanese 
because they learn “quickly prayers and religious matters.” They are also full of 
curiosity about Christiamty and the West and “are pleased and delighted” 
when one of their own, like Yajiro, becomes a Christian. The great difficulty is 
the problem of communication. “Now,” grieves Xavier, “we are like so many 
statues among them.” If progress m missionary work is to be made, “we have 
to be like little children [m] learning the language” and m “showing the simplicity 
of children devoid of malice.” 

Xavier sees the Buddhist priests as a possible source of difficulty for Christian 
missionaries. They are numerous and sinful, but held in high esteem by the laity. 
This is so, he believes, because of their “rigorous abstmence” from meat, fish 
and women, and because “they know how to relate some histones or rather 
fables of the thmgs m which they believe.” And, Xavier warns, “it may well 
happen that since they and we feel so differently about God and the method of 
salvation, that we may be persecuted by them with somethmg stronger than 
words.” Such a dire prediction was apparently not based on any adverse 
experiences suffered by the Christians m Satsuma during the six weeks Xavier 
had spent m Japan prior to writmg his letter. The daimyo of Satsuma, Shimazu 
Takahisa, and his officials had warmly welcomed the Jesuit delegation, and 
shortly after Xavier’s reception at court the people of Satsuma were told “that 
those who might wish to become Christians could do so.” This “tolerance” by 

90 The Ashikaga-gakko was a center for the study of Chinese hterature and Confucian philosophy 
Operated by priests of the Zen sect, it was attended by some three thousand students drawn from every 
part of the country See Boxer, op, cit, (n 3), pp 39, 44 Frois later wrote (as translated in Murdoch 
and Yamagata, op, at. [n 54], II, 154, n 3) “When the universities of Japan are spoken of, it must not 
be imagmed that they resemble the umversities of Europe Most of the students are bonzes, or study 
to become bonzes, and the prmcipal end of their work is to learn the Chinese and Japanese characters 
They endeavor also to master the teachings of the different sects (that is, their theology) , some little 
astronomy, some httle medicine, but m the method of teaching and learning there is nothing of the 
strict system which characterizes the schools of Europe Furthermore, in Japan there is but one single 
Umversity with a semblance of United Faculties, it is m the region of Bandou [Bando], in the place 
called Axicanga [Ashikaga].” 

On the prevalence of pederasty m Japan during Tokugawa times see Yoshi S Kuno, Japanese 
Expansion on the Asiatic Continent (Berkeley, Cahf , 1938), 11 , 368-69. 

9 ^ Fr6is gives further data on him m Schurhammer and Voretzsch (eds ), op at. (n. 85), pp. 6-7 
He was abbot of a monastery of the Shm sect. 
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the lord of Satsuma was probably motivated in part by his desire for trade with 
the Portuguese. 

Xavier remained in Satsuma until the beginning of September, 1550, where, 
starting with Yajird’s family, he and his co-workers made more than one 
hundred converts from the poorer classes. But, as he predicted, the Christians 
soon came under attack from the strongly entrenched Buddhists and he was 
finally ordered to halt his activities and leave the daimyo’s territories. Possibly 
Shimazu was disappomted that no Portuguese ships called at tus port to sell 
firearms. From Kagoshima, Xavier and his group directed their steps northward 
on the road to Miyako (Kydto) where he hoped to get permission from the 
emperor to propagate Christiamty throughout the entire realm. On this 
arduous journey the three missionaries were accompanied by Bernard and 
Matthew, two Japanese youths converted at Kagoshima. Their first stopping- 
place was on the tmy island off the northern tip of Kyushu at Hirado (called 
“Firando” by the Portuguese), an important port, tradmg center, and leading 
city of the province of Hizen. There the daimyo, Matsuura Takanobu, received 
the missionaries cordially, for he, like his rival at Kagoshima, hoped that the 
arrival of the Europeans in his province would insure greater trade with the 
Portuguese. After three weeks of preachmg and proselytizing, Xavier and 
the rest of his group, except for Torres, continued on the road to Miyako. 
Torres was left behind in Hirado at the end of October, 1550, to shepherd its 
little flock of converts and to face the snowy wmter alone. 

The determined Apostle and his little crew went by sea from Hirado to 
Hakata (‘‘Fakata’’ m the Jesuit letters or modern Fukuoka), and from thence to 
Shimonoseki (or “Akamagaseki” as it was called by them) on the eastern tip of 
the main island of Honshu. From here they proceeded by road and on foot to 
Yamaguchi, the headquarters of the pnnces of Nagato provmce of the Ouchi 
clan and then one of the largest cities in the country.^^ Here he stayed for 
several weeks preaching Christian doctrine, or more accurately, readmg it from 
the awkward translations of Yajir 5 . But the missionaries made little progress, 
perhaps because Yamaguchi was not a seaport and hence its rulers were either 
unaware of or uninterested in the Westerners as possible forerunners of trade. 

Around the end of the year 1550, Xavier and his three companions set out 
for Miyako. It took them almost two months in the icy winter of Nippon to 
traverse the one hundred miles to the capital through a war-ridden and restless 
countryside. The pilgrims finally arrived at the imperial city in February, 1551, 
only to find that it too, like the countryside, was m wild disorder and being 
terrorized by marauding bands of soldiers. Xavier quickly learned that the 
emperor was powerless to control his subjects, and hence unable, even if he 
had been willing, to guarantee the Christians the right to propagate the gospel 
in Japan. After two weeks in the turbulent capital, the weary and disappointed 

This account based on Haas, op, cit. (n. 33), I, chaps, ix-x. 

Ibtd , p. 171. 

On conditions in Kyoto see Murdoch and Yamagata, op. cit. (n. 54), II, 55-56. 
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pilgrims started on their return trip to Kyushu. But though Xavier had accom- 
plished nothing, he had learned from his trip to Miyako that the daimyo were 
the real and only rulers of their territories and that the Jesuits would have to 
make their peace with them if the Cross were to be even semi-victorious in 
Japan.^^ 

From Miyako the Jesuits went southward to Sakai where they boarded a 
ship that took them via the Inland Sea back to Hirado and Cosmas de Torres. 
Xavier, realizmg now that the mendicant’s garb was not respected in Japan, 
donned a better costume in preparatton for a new approach to the daimyo of 
Nagato. He appeared m Yamaguchi around the middle of Apnl, 1551, as the 
official emissary of the Viceroy of India and the Bishop of Goa bearing the 
presents and letters origmally prepared for the kmg of Japan. It was not difficult 
for him in his new guise to obtain an audience with Ouchi Yoshitaka, daimyo 
of Nagato. Pleased with the unusual gifts offered him, Ouchi immediately 
granted Xavier the nght to preach and his subjects the right to embrace the 
Christian teachings. After a number of fruitful months at Yamaguchi, Xavier at 
the end of August, 1551, learned that a Portuguese ship had arrived at Hiji, the 
port for Funai m Bungo. Immediately he sent Matthew, his Japanese convert, 
to the ship’s captain, Duarte da Gama, with a letter asking for information on 
the ship’s intended departure date. Upon learning that Da Gama planned on 
sailing within a month’s time, Xavier and his two Japanese aides, Matthew and 
Bernard, hurriedly left for Bungo. Fernandez and Torres with their Chmese 
and Malabar servants were left behind to minister to the growmg congregation 

of Yamaguchi.^7 

The daimyo of Bungo, Otomo Yoshishige, received Xavier affably and the 
reunion with the Portuguese gave the missionary great joy. Here the Jesuit also 
met Femao Mendes Pmto who had grown rich from Eastern trade and who 
lent him money to bmld a church at Yamaguchi. On November 20, 1551, 
Da Gama’s ship weighed anchor. Aboard were an emissary from Otomo to the 
Viceroy of India along with Xavier and his two young Japanese converts. The 
Jesuit mission m Japan had been started, though it was not flourishing, and 
Xavier was on his way back to India firmly determined, after his trials m Japan, 
to undertake the apostolic openmg of China. For he had learned from his 
experience of two years and three months in Japan just how important China 
could be potentially to the spiritual conquest of the Far East.^^ 

Shortly after arriving back in India, Xavier dispatched letters to Europe 
telling of his experiences m Japan. These were penned m the last days of January, 
1552, from Cochin, and addressed to the Society in Europe, to Loyola, to 


96 Haas, op. cit (n. 33), I, 180. For a detailed account see Georg Schurhammer, “Der heilige Franz 
Xaver in Miyako,” Stmmen der Zett, C (1921), 440-55. 

Based on Haas, op. cit. (n. 33), I, chaps, xi-xui 

See tbid., pp. 201-2 for a short biography of Otomo Yoshishige and his family. For discussion 
of the privilege granted the missionaries to build a church see below, p. 680. 

Boxer, op. cit., p 20. 
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Simao Rodrigues, and to Kang John of Portugal.^®® The longest and by far the 
most detailed is the one directed to the Society in Europe, and it was clearly 
intended to be circulated among the Jesuit colleges there. Upon receipt, its 
complete text was published m two collections of letters which appeared in 
1553 and in the following year it was mcorporated mto the second edition 
of Ramusio’s first volume. The shorter letter directed to Loyola personally 
was not published in Europe until 1559.^^3 xhe letters sent to Rodrigues and to 
the king m Portugal were apparently not published at all in the sixteenth 
century. 

Xavier’s letter to the Society in Europe recounts some of what has already 
been summarized about his experiences in Japan.^o^ But, unlike his earlier 
accounts of Japan, it deals primarily with the “false teachings” of the Buddhists, 
intellectual and educational life, and the disturbed political condition of the 
country. In some ways it is an exhortation to Europe’s mtellectuals and students 
as well as to the members of the Society urgmg greater interest in and support 
for the foreign missions. If people in Europe only appreciated the rewards of 
apostolic work, Xavier felt “sure that many learned men would fmish their 
studies, [and that] canons, priests and prelates even would abandon their rich 
livings, to change an existence full of bitterness and anxiety for so sweet and 
pleasant a life.” Eis eagerness to paint an optimistic picture and to make 
the task seem promismg, Xavier is here guilty of mimmizing the problems 
confronting the mission in Japan, as when he casually remarks that the Japanese 
language is “not very dfficult to learn.” ^0^ In other respects, too, this hortative 
letter is an excellent example of what the Jesuits call an “edifymg missive” as 
distinguished from a full and frank appraisal of a situation. 

Xavier characterizes the Japanese as being a people “very ambitious of honors 
and distinctions” who “think themselves superior to all nations m military glory 
and valor.” They prize arms, he reports, “more than any people I have ever 
seen.” To each other they are polite m daily intercourse, “but not to foreigners, 
whom they utterly despise.” Though they all have one sovereign, the 

100 Texts of all four appear in Schurhammer and Wicki (eds ), op. at (n 50), 11 , 242-309 

101 In the Noum ansi delle Indte . (Rome, 1553), no. ii, and the Nuovi ansi di pm loch (Rome, 
1553)- For complete information on sixteenth-century pubhcations of this letter see Schurhammer and 
Wicki (eds.), op. at. (n 50), II, 251. 

102 See G. B. Parks, The Contents and Sources of Ramusto*s Navigattoni (New York, 1955), p. 21. 

^03 Schurhammer and Wicki (eds ), op at. (n 50), II, 286. 

104 A translation mto Enghsh of a substantial portion of this letter may be found m Coleridge 
(trans), op. at (n. 30), II, 331-50. 

^05 Xljtd , p. 349. 

^06 Xavier’s own abihty m Japanese has aroused considerable controversy, primarily because of 
the Church’s assertion that he possessed the “gift of tongues ” See Coleridge (trans ), op. at. (n 30), 
II, 383-86. Cf this assertion to his letter of 1549 where he gives real evidence of being stupified by 
the difficulty of the language The best summary of the controversy is contamed m Georg Schur- 
hammer, Das kirchliche Sprachprohlem tn der japantschen Jesmtenmtsston des 16 und ij. Jahrhunderts. 
Em Stuck Rttenjrage tn Japan (Tokyo, 1928), pp 5-1 3 > in which it is shown that neither Xavier nor 
Torres could possibly have gotten along m Japan without mterpreters 

107 Contrast this with the remark of Alvarez that the Japanese are “kmd and hberal to strangers.” 
(See above, p. 658.) 
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“princes have ceased to obey him” and are perpetually feuding with one another. 
But as a rule the people, as opposed to the bonzes and nobles, are ingenious, 
moderate, desirous of mstruction, “guided by right reason, and . . . adorned 
with other eminent qualities,” So, despite a number of persistent and knotty 
problems, Xavier esteems Japan to be “a rich and fertile field from whence 
copious and joyful results may be expected.” 

The Apostle of the Indies bears down most heavily in this letter on the religious 
beliefs and practices of the Japanese, and the problems which they pose for the 
Christian missionary. Buddhists of both sexes “profess a religious rule” and are 
mcredibly numerous. The two mam sects, one of which dresses in grey and the 
other m black, constantly feud with each other. “The sects prevailing in Japan 
are derived from Chma,” and it is from there that the Japanese “received 
written traditions concermng the founders of the different sects.” There are 
two principal founders, (though founders is hardly the correct word) “Xaca” 
(Shakyamum) and Amida, and there are “mne rules [or sects] for both men and 
women.” The grey bonzes “chiefly venerate Amida; the rest of the people 
do not leave Amida out, but render most honor to Xaca.” Every Japanese is 
free to accept whichever persuasion is to his liking, a comment which reveals 
once again how bound Xavier is m his thinking by the monotheistic and momstic 
traditions of the West. 

His conception of Buddhist doctnne, though still superficial, clearly was 
deepened as a result of his experiences in Japan, particularly through his disputa- 
tions with both the bonzes and the laity. “All these sects,” he notes, “observe a 
wonderful silence about the creation of the world and of souls.” They talk of 
“abodes of the virtuous and of the wicked” without making clear “by whose 
power . . . the wicked are cast down to hell.” They limit their remarks “to 
holding up the example of the founders of the sects” who suffered greatly for 
the redemption of the evil and unthinkmg. Penance is not required and the 
laity is urged to save itself from eternal suffering by confidently placing its 
trust in these “holy persons.” Still the Buddhists all agree that five moral 
precepts must be observed.”^ Should these commandments be broken by 
secular persons, the bonzes will “make satisfaction for all the evil or inconvenience 
which may happen to them” providmg that they are given convents, money, 
honor, and homage. The bonzes therefore get whatever they want “as every one 
believes that by their prayers souls are delivered from hell.” Under such a 
system the rich “enjoy a greater license of smnmg” while the poor “have no 

^ 0 ® For the history of Buddhism’s ongins m Japan see J. B. Pratt, The Pilgrimage of Buddhism (New 
York, 1928), chap- xxui. 

^0® This would seem to be a reference to the foUowmg mne most important sects. Ritsu, Hosso, 
Kegon, Jodo, Shm, Zen, Tendai, Hokke (Nichiren), and Shingon 

”0 Amida is reverenced especially by the Jodo and Shin sects, the Hokke (Nichiren) sect gives 
primacy to Shakyamum. 

The Shm sect held that fasting, penance, pilgrimages, and retreats were useless. Their emphasis 
was upon salvation by faith alone Pratt, op, cit (n 108), p. 486. 

Xavier hsts commandments against killing or eatmg meat, stealing, adultery, lying, and drmking 
vsdne. Cf. the earher incorrect hst as supphed him by Yajiro (above, p 662n.). 
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hope of escaping from hell.” Women, “on account of their monthly courses,” 
are deemed much more sinful than men But any individual, irrespective of 
sex, who gives money to the bonzes, will after death “receive ten Umes as much 
in the same com.” Though the bonzes receive many alms and bequests, “they 
themselves never give anything to any one.” 

About Christian teachings Xavier notes that the Japanese are extremely 
curious and skeptical. On being told that God is the creator of the world and 
the “First Cause of all things,” they remark that the Chinese “must have known 
It.” Like many Europeans before and smce, the Japanese questioned Xavier on 
the origin of evil m the Christian tradition: “God if He were good could never 
have done such a thing as create bemgs so evil!” The Japanese also found it 
difficult to accept the idea “that men could be cast into hell without any hope of 
deliverance.” Such a doctrme apparently seemed too unmerciful and uncom- 
promismg to them. Xavier's audience was particularly horrified to learn that 
their ancestors, who had never had the opportumty to know God, should be 
doomed to eternal damnation. Could such a God be called either just or 
merciful ? 

The bonzes are described by Xavier as the greatest enemies of the missionaries 
and he denounces them violently for their greed and immorality. But he also 
admits after disputing with them that they are persons of “acute mmd” and 
fond of studymg metaphysical and religious questions. At Yamaguchi one of 
these learned bonzes became a convert, a remarkable fact inasmuch as most 
of the Japanese Christians of this time were ordmanly of common background. 
Xavier's scholarly convert had been for many years at the University of 
Bandou where a “great number of bonzes” regularly go “to study their own 
laws.” In the monasteries the bonzes “teach letters to the girls and boys” 
though the aristocrats generally hire private tutors for their children. Both men 
and women commonly receive “a literary education,” especially if they are of 
the noble or commercial class. In their education the men and women are 
taught different kmds of writmg.^^^ Thus it was possible for Xavier’s readers to 
see that control of education, always of vital concern in religious contests, was 
at all levels firmly in the hands of the Buddhists. Little wonder that Xavier in his 
letter to Loyola begged that learned missionaries should be sent to Japan and 
its universities to dispute with the skeptical men of learning there. He also 
asked that no one should be sent to the Japanese universities without having 
been interviewed, examined, and approved by Loyola himself. Even the two 
fathers whom he had left behind at Yamaguchi were not “fitted to be sent to the 
Japanese universities.” Xavier had fully come to realize that he was not dealing 
with a primitive or unenlightened people, even though the Japanese had never 
before been exposed to European learning or Christian thought. 

1 13 Probably a vague reference to the fact that different forms of address were used by various 
groups in Japanese society. For more details see below, p. 714 . 

”4 Translated into Enghsh along with his letter to Rodrigues in Colendge (trans.), op. cit. (n. 30 ), 
II, 3<55”8o. 
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After dispatching his letters from Cochin, Xavier and his two Japanese 
disciples set out for Goa. They arrived in the “Golden City” around the middle 
of February, 1552. Here he tended to the affairs of India, planned the dispatch of 
another mission to Japan, and prepared his own enterprise for entering China. 
He had also to make final arrangements for the dispatch of a mission to Rome 
which would discuss with the Jesuit General and the pope the many problems of 
the Eastern mission wbch could not be adequately explained or commented 
upon m correspondence. As always the mission was short of trained missionaries 
and money. To dramatize its activities and justify its requests, Xavier decided 
to send Brother Andreas Fernandes to answer questions and plead for help. He 
was to be accompamed by Xavier’s two young Japanese converts. However, 
Matthew of Yamaguchi died in Goa before the mission could set sail. In May, 
1552, Fernandes, Bernard, and a young Portuguese embarked at Goa for 
Lisbon. 

On April 10, 1552, ten days before he departed for China, Xavier penned a 
letter 1 15 to Father Simao Rodrigues m Portugal outlinmg his hopes for the 
young Japanese whom he was sending to Europe: 

Matthew and Bernard, two Japanese, have followed me to the Indies, with the intention 
of repairing to Portugal and Italy, and particularly Rome itself, to see the Christian 
rehgion in all its majesty, and then return to their country to recount to their fellow 

atizens what they have found and seen I urge you to receive the two Japanese m 

such a way that they may learn a great many wonderful thmgs about our churches, our 
umversities, and the other marvels of Europe, to teU to their people at home. I am 
confident that they will be astomshed at the wealth and power of Christians. . . . They 

are poor, but full of faith Japanese of noble rank feel no desire to visit foreign 

coimtnes, though some of our neophytes, men of honourable position, think of going to 
Jerusalem. ... I should have liked to send two of the learned bonzes to Portugal, so as to 
give you a specimen of Japanese intellects, as sharp and sensible as any m the world; but 
they being noble, and at ease, will not consent to leave their country even for a time.^^^ 

It was in September, 1552, that Bernard arrived m Lisbon, the first Japanese 
so far as we know, to set foot on European soil.^ xfie trying conditions of the 
long sea voyage and a multitude of necessary adjustments, psychological as well 
as physical, had left this adventurous son of Kagoshima m poor health. For the 
next nine months, while he recuperated in Portugal, Bernard improved his 
Portuguese and made a good impression on the Jesuits by his piety, enthusiasm, 
and industry. He also determmed at this time to work for membership in the 
Company, and was admitted to the House of Probation in the College of 
Coimbra. Bernard quickly won praise from his superiors for his intelligence, 
humility, and obedience, and so was granted his desired trip to Rome. 

Text and notes m Schurhammer and Wicki (eds.), op. cit. (n 50), II, 352-55. 

As translated in Coleridge (trans.), op at. (n. 30), II, 494-95. 

The two best accounts of Bernard’s career in Europe are J. M Cros, S. J., Samt Francois de 
Xavter. Sa vie et ses kttres (Pans, 1900) II, 168-74, and the more detailed article of Pasquale d’Elia, 
S. J., “Bernardo, il primo Giapponese venuto a Roma (1555),” La civUta cattoUca, Vol CII (1951), 
Part ni, pp. 277-87, 527-35. 
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Accompanied by a lay brother of the Order, Bernard left Coimbra on July 17, 
1554, for the arduous trek across Spam to Barcelona. Once again ill health 
handicapped his progress. He had to rest for extended periods both at Salamanca 
and Segovia. The pair of weary travelers did not reach Barcelona until about 
December i. Here they got on board a ship bound for Naples, where they 
arrived shortly before Christmas. As in Portugal, Bernard was received by the 
Jesuits of Naples as a “worthy disciple of Francis of Xavier.” In his replies to the 
questions showered upon him, he evoked the admiration of his fellows by his 
acumen, modesty, and fine spirit. 

Bernard finally arrived at the Eternal City on January 5 or 6, 1555, almost 
four years after leaving Japan. He was received by Loyola and presumably 
witnessed the election of Pope Paul It may be taken for granted that 

during his ten months m Rome he visited the great monuments of the city, 
though no records of such visits have so far come to light.^^9 While in Rome, 
Bernard began to study Latm; he apparently knew some Portuguese and a 
smattering of Italian. Here he met Frederick of Wirsberg, afterwards Bishop of 
Wurzburg, to whom he gave certam wntmgs in Japanese with Italian transla- 
tions.^^® But perhaps Bernard’s closest friend was his confessor. Father Pedro de 
Pabadeneira, the famous biographer of Loyola. To his confessor he told stories 
of his experiences with Xavier in Japan and of their discussions with the bonzes. 
Ribadeneira was so impressed with the sincere simplicity of the young Japanese 
that he was moved to remark in his biography of Loyola that Bernard appeared 
to him as a living “portrait of the Christians of the primitive Church.” In 
Rome, where all eyes were directed in 1555 toward the peace negotiations bemg 
conducted at Augsburg in connection with the wars of the Reformation, 
Bernard’s devotion to the sacraments of penance and Holy Euchanst and his 
loyalty to the papacy seemed to augur a great future for Catholic teachings in 
the East.^^^ 

In company with twelve scholars destined for posts in Iberian schools and 
universities, Bernard left Rome on October 23, 1555, for his return voyage. The 
caravan of ecclesiastics led by Father Luiz Gon^alvez de Camara went north 
through the hills of Tuscany to Genoa. In the course of this journey, Bernard, 
who was apparently still extremely naive in the ways of Europeans and Christians, 
took offense at havmg as one of his companions a young scholar of the Hebrew 

Giovanni Botero in his Della Ragion di Stato (Milan, 1589) writes a fdl generation after Bernard 
was m Rome . “In this connection it occurs to me, that a Japanese, called Bernardo, m findmg himself 
m Rome when Marcellus [Pope Paul IV] was elected Pope, was walking about the city at some pomt 
of the ceremony, and said promptly that it was a good selection, and, when asked how he knew 
rephed that the poor were rejoiced at it and were celebrating ” As translated m G. A. Moore, Practical 
Politics (Washington, D.c., 1948), p- 52. 
ii^D’Eha, loc, cit. (n. 117), p. 530* 

^20 These were still available m 1568. See tbid. 

As quoted in Cros, op. cit. (n. 117), II, 172 For cnticisms of Pabadeneira’s work and his 
dependence upon Bernard for mformation on Xavier’s activities see G Schurhammer, “Xavenus- 
forschung . . Zeitschriftfur Missionswissenschqft, XII (1922), 153-56. 
i22D’Eha, op. cit. (n. 117), p. 531 - 
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language. The Japanese convert evidently felt that no true son of the Church 
should study the language of those who had killed Christ. This incident was 
smoothed over by the leader of the group, and Bernard along with the others 
embarked at Genoa on November 28 for the sea voyage to Spain. Bernard 
returned to Lisbon shortly thereafter, and m 1557 he died at the College of 
Coimbra. So after his extensive peregrinations in Europe, the first Japanese to 
see the Christian world was unable, even had he desired to do so, to return to his 
native land and report on his experiences. 


3 

The Successors of Xavier, 1552-85 


The letters of Xavier began to appear in Europe, as we have seen, as early as 
1545. The Apostle’s pnncipal letter on Japan, which was reissued many times 
before the end of the sixteenth century, first appeared m 1552. Thereafter, and 
until the end of the century, the letters about Japan, usually composed either in 
Japan or India, occupied more space in the published collections of Jesuit letters 
than those about any other Asiatic country. Most of these letters were 

origmally written in Portuguese or Spamsh.^^^ Europe, not long after they 
were received, they began to appear in general collections ^ of “Indian letters” 
issued in Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, Venetian, Latin, French, and German. 
About half of the volumes of letters which appeared before 1580 were in 
Itahan and Venetian. 

Less than a decade after Xavier’s arnval in Japan the Jesuits began to publish 
collections of “Indian letters” in Italian. In these with each passing year the 
Land of the Rismg Sun occupied an increasingly more promment place. Some 
of the earliest (the Avisi particolari^^'^ for 1556, 1557, and 1558) were printed at 
the Jesuit House of the Professed in Rome. Similar collections ^ ^8 were published 
from 1559 to 1568 by the Tramezzmo Press at Venice. Italian collections 

123 Ibid,, p. 534. 

^24 This is an estimate made on the basis of a close review of many of the collections themselves, of 
R. Streit, Bibliotheca missionum, Vol. IV (Aachen, 1928), and of other appropriate bibhographies. 

^25 Cosmas de Torres and Juan Fernandez customarily wrote from Japan m Spamsh; the other 
Jesuits of the Japan mission generally wrote their letters m Portuguese 

126 ]sjo reference is made here to the letters from mdividual missionaries which were pubhshed m 
Europe. 

Avisi particolari delle Indie di Portugallo Nommente hauuti questo Anno del 1555^ da It R padri della 
Compagma di lesu done si ha infonnatione delle gran cose che si fanno per augmento de la Santa fede. Con la 
descnptione e costumi delle genti del Regno de la China, & altn paesi incognita nouamente trouati (Rome, 
1556). 

*28 Diverst avtst particolan dalV Indie di Portogallo riceuutt dalVanno 1351. sino al 1338, dallt Reuerendi 
Padri della Compagma di Gtesu Dove S*Intende dellt Paesi, delle genti, & costumi loro, & la grande 
conuersione di moltt popolt, che hanno riceuuto tl lume delle santa fede, & religtone Christiana (Vemce, 

1559). 
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devoted exclusively to the letters annually sent from Japan began to be pubhshed 
by Zanetti ui Rome as early as 1578.^29 These compendia of “Indian” and 
“Japan letters” so issued were as a rule quickly republished by other printers in 
Italy. And it was not long before increasmg numbers of them were translated 
into other European languages and published in northern cities like Paris, 
Louvain, and Dillingen.^^o Each succeedmg miscellany was generally larger 
than the ones which preceded it masmuch as the most important letters were 
reprmted each time as background to the letters most recently received. 
Unfortunately for their readers, the collections prepared m Italy suffered most 
grievously from poor translating and overly zealous censorship. 

The collections of Jesuit letters published m Iberia, especially those emanating 
from Coimbra, sometimes paralleled m date of publication the compendia 
issued m Italy. Xavier’s letter of 1549 from Kagoshima appeared as it had in 
Italy in 1552. It was then included m a small assortment of “Indian letters” 
published at Coimbra in Spanish. Similar collections, which included signifi- 
cant news from Japan, appeared at Coimbra and Barcelona m 1555 and 1556, 
at Cordoba in 1557, and at Coimbra and Barcelona in 1562. In 1565, a collection 
devoted exclusively to letters from Japan appeared in Spanish at Coimbra.^ 
The earliest of the great compendia of “Japan letters” and apparently the model 
for those which followed, it included thirty-six items beginning with the 
letter of Yajiro of 1548 and concluding with a letter of 1563.^33 in 1570, the 
Jesuits of Coimbra published in one thousand copies the first of the great 
Portuguese collections of ‘‘Japan letters” and evidently distributed it free of 
charge.^ 34 it contained a selection of eighty-two letters written from Xavier’s 
time to 1566. At Alcala, the Jesuit headquarters in Spain, appeared in 1575 a 
Castilian version ^35 of the Portuguese Cartas of 1570 with additions which 
brought the Jesuit record in Japan down to 1571. No great collections were 
again published until the very end of the century; this was probably because the 

Lettere del Gtapone deglt Anm 74, 75 & 76 Sentte dallt Reverendt Padri della Compagma dt Gtesu, & 
di Portughese tradotte nel vulgare Italiano (Rome, 1578). 

130 For instance, the Avisi particolari of 1556 was translated in the same year into French and 
entitled V Institution des loix, coustumes et autres choses merueilleuses & memorables tant du Royatme de la 
Chtne que des Indes contenues en plusieurs lettres mtsstues enouyees aux Reltgieux de la Compagnie du Nom 
de Jesus (Pans, 15 56). 

^ 3 ^ Copia de unas cartas del padre mestre Franctsco, y del padre mestre Gaspar, y otros padres de la Companta 
de Jesus, que escnvteron de la India a los hermanos del Colegio de Jesus de Coimbra 

132 Foj- details see Zoe Sweeker, “The Early Ibenan Accounts of the Far East” (Ph D diss., 
Umversity of Chicago, i960), pp 247-49. 

^33 This work is now extremely rare. For its contents see ibid,, pp. 289-91. It is entitled Copia de las 
cartas que los Padres y hermanos de la Compama de lesus che andan en el Japon escrivteron a los de la mtsma 
Compama de la India, y Europa, desde el ano MDXLVIII que comengaron, hasta el passado de LXIII 
(Coimbra, 1565). 

134 It was called lesus. Cartas que os Padres e Irmaos da Companhia de Jesus, que anddo nos Reynos de 
lapdo escreverao aos da mesma Companhia da India, e Europa, desdo anno de 1549 ^ (Coimbra, 

1570) Also see Streit, op. cit. (n. 124), IV, 415. 

^35 lesus Cartas que los Padres y Hermanos de la Compania de lesus, que andan en los Reynos de lapon 
escriuieron a los de la misma Compama, desde el ano de mil y qumientos y quarenta y neuve, hasta el de mil y 
quinientos y setenta y uno . . . (Alcala de Henares, 1575)- 
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Annual Letters were published more regularly after 1580. In 1598, Dom 
Theotonio de Braganza, Archbishop of Evora and longtime personal correspon- 
dent of Vahgnano, had two volumes of Cartas published. The greatest of all 
the collections of “Japan letters,” the Cartas of 1598 brought no fewer than 213 
letters together, some of them as long as short books. ^ 36 Many of these letters 
had appeared in the earlier miscellanies but the additions are extremely valuable 
for they cover the events of the critical 1580’s m Japan. On the whole the 
Ibenan collections give more accurate renditions of the original letters than do 
the highly censored Italian versions. It appears, however, that the Portuguese 
and Spanish collections were not nearly as well known in Europe generally 
and were rarely translated. 

It IS hard to quarrel with Valignano’s highly critical attitude towards the early 
letters from Japan. ^37 The modem reader of those written before 1580 gets the 
feeling from most of them that everything going on in Japan revolves around 
the Jesuits. This is particularly true of those written during the decade before 
Frois arrived there in 1563. In the earliest letters only those matters receive 
attention which impinge upon Jesuit activities, and sometimes the writers 
contradict each other even on Christian successes and failures. The mam topics 
dealt with are daily religious services, conversions, miracles, and the progress 
of the converts. One also finds an increased number of complaints about the 
hostility of the bonzes, the unsettled conditions and local wars, and the hair- 
raising personal experiences of the Jesuits and their converts. Torres, who seemed 
to suffer a great deal from poor health, as well as his colleagues, often attribute 
their difficulties to the work of the devil and to people possessed of evil spirits. 
In the letters considerable space is devoted to methods of celebrating Christian 
festivals and rites under the peculiar conditions obtaining in Japan. But, even so, 
these immediate successors of Xavier occasionally provide materials on Japanese 
customs, society, and political life which are of general historical interest.^ 38 ^ 
European, readmg those letters prepared in the mission’s earliest days by Torres, 
Vilela, and Gago, would have found confirmation, modification, and amplifica- 
tion of what Xavier and his predecessors had reported a few years earlier. 

Japan, it is asserted, lies m the same latitude as Spain, and it is judged to be 
colder than Portugal. Although a mountamous and snowy land, its fruits 
and vegetables are not unlike those grown m the Iberian Peninsula. However, 
Japan is deficient m oil, butter, cheese, milk, eggs, sugar, honey, and vinegar; 
saffron, cinnamon, and pepper are not available there at all. Instead of using 

^36 lesus. Cartas que os Padres e Irmaos da Companhia de Jesus escreuerdo dos Reynos de lapao & China 
aos da mesma Companhia da India, &Europa, desdo anno de 154^ at^ 0 de 1580 Pnmeiro Tomo, Nellas se 
conta 0 prmapio, socesso, & hondade da Christiandade da quellas partes, & vanos costumes, & falsos ntos da 
gentihdade (Evora, 1598) Vol. 11 of this collection is made up entirely of letters written from 1581 to 
1589 

^37 See above, p. 318. 

138 Appraisal is based on a thorough survey of the Portuguese collection of 1598 (see above, 
p. 321), onEglauer (ed.), op cit (n 49), and on A Faivre (ed ), Lettres des missions du Japan, ou supple- 
ment aux lettres de S Francois Xavier (Lyon, 1830). The letters contained m Eglauer and Faivre were 
pubhshed m Europe withm a few years after their date of writmg 
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salt, the Japanese season their food with barley bran. ^ 39 They also eat bread made 
of barley rather than wheat. Meat and even fish are scarce by European standards, 
and the missionaries complam about havmg to hve on rice, fruits, and vegetables. 
The island has been denuded of its forests, and even wood for heat is hard to 
find. References are frequent to giant groves of cedar or cryptomeria, trees 
which usually surrounded shrines or were used m the buildmg of temples. But 
ui general, Japan, though it boasts a number of silver mines, is judged to be 
poorer in the necessities of life than Portugal. 

As a people, the Japanese remmd Torres of the ancient Romans. Sensitive, 
proud, and warlike by disposition, the Japanese show themselves m their actions 
to be impatient, resolute, and courageous. They quickly resort to arms to avenge 
the honor of their gods, family, or good name. They pay great homage to 
their elders, strive diligently to keep their word to a friend, and abominate 
infamous acts such as adultery. For offenses agamst honor reprisals are violent 
and swift, and often are directed agamst the family as well as the offendmg 
individual. Gamblers and thieves are executed summarily, but infanticide is 
tolerated, especially among the poor. Still, and despite many lapses from what 
the Christians considered rectitude, the Jesuit pioneers concur in the opinion 
that the Japanese people are knowledgeable, reasonable, and willing to learn. 

The cities of western Japan clearly impressed the Jesuit observers by their 
size and wealth. Yamaguchi before its destruction in 1556 was said to be as 
large as Lisbon. Hakata, the seaport where Duarte da Gama and a Portuguese 
contingent wintered in 1555-56, is descnbed as being a large and rich commercial 
center. Miyako, the capital city and center of leammg and religion, is seen as 
having declined greatly in population and prestige as a result of the incessant 
turmoil and war in which it had been involved. But it is still an impressive 
city to the Europeans. Sakai, just south of the capital, is descnbed as bemg the 
best protected city in western Honshu. Like Venice, Sakai is surrounded by 
water, operates as a free city, and prospers from being the main trading center 
on the Inland Sea. 

The “kmg” of Miyako is held by the Japanese to be holy, his feet never 
bemg permitted to touch the ground. Though universally revered, he has no 
political authority. Public administration, according to Torres, writmg in 
1561,14^ is divided into three categories. The first place is occupied by the 
hierarchy under the “zazzo ,’^^^3 which controls all religious activities and 

^39 A literal translation of the word used by Vilela, in his letter of April 24, 1554 (Eglauer [ed.], 
op at. [n. 49], I, 41) By “bran” is he perhaps referring to soybean meal ^ For references to the soybean 
in European hterature of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries see Yule and Burnell, op. at 
(n. 3), p. 651 Soy was beginning to be used about this time m Japan See Takekoshi, op. at. (n. 9), I, 
249 

^^0 Letter of October 9, 1561, m Eglauer (ed.), op. at (n. 49), I, 227 
See above, p. 665. 

Eglauer (ed.), op cit (n 49), I, 228 

^^^3 A reference to the Zasu, the title by which the leadmg bonzes of Hiei-zan were known For 
a discussion of their activities see J. Laures, Die Anjange der Mission von Miyako (Munster, 1951), 
PP- 35-38. 
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sometimes governs secular rulers as well. The ruler of Miyako, called Vo, 
confers honors and acts as the ceremonial head of state. Justice is under an 
admmistration headed by one called “Oningue’’;^'^^ but, Torres avers, the 
Japanese pay little attention to law and generally settle their problems by arms 
and power. They pay great deference to their local lords and serve them with a 
good deal of bowing and scraping. 

The real authority is in the hands of the provincial lords (or “kings”) who 
rule tyrannically over their jurisdictions. Acting without regard for abstract 
prmciples of law or justice, the rulers of southern Japan exercise life and death 
powers over all their vassals no matter how exalted their stations. Their lands 
are constantly restless and regularly plagued with uprisings and disorders. After 
the razing of Yamaguchi in 1556, Vilela reports that the King of Bungo became 
the greatest of the provincial lords then operating in southern Japan, Five 
years later, Gago wrote to Goa that the King of Bungo could at will put one 
hundred thousand armed men into the field. He was also supposed to have 
among his vassals, not only a number of magnates, counts, and governors, but 
even seigmones, who have greater wealth than any Spanish prmce.^^^ When 
one recalls that the Jesuits were freer and more successful in Bungo than elsewhere 
in Japan, many of their estimates of its great strategic importance, strength, and 
wealth become more understandable. 

The class structure of Japanese society also comes in for a bit of attention, 
perhaps because the Jesuits initially had difficulty making converts from the 
upper classes. Writing from Hirado in 1557, Vilela asserts that society there is 
divided mto three estates: the nobility who enjoy the revenues and taxes of the 
city, the bonzes who likewise have large incomes, and the day laborers who 
serve the other two estates. The members of the nobility never mtermarry 
with the serving class. Betrayal or disobedience in a vassal is followed by death. 
And Vilela observes that when a “king” condemns one of his retainers to 
death a messenger is immediately sent to notify him that he must die “on this 
day.” The condemned man then asks if the “king” will permit him to commit 
suicide. If he has the required permission, the retainer considers it an honor to 
outfit himself in his best clothes and ceremomously disembowel himself with a 
dagger. ^50 If fie dies by his own hand, he loses no honor and his sons retain 
their rights of inheritance and honor. Should the “king” decide, however, 
that he must die at the hands of the executioner, the condemned man assembles 
his friends, servants, and children, arms them and fortifies his house, and 


Shogun ? 

Letter of October 19, 1557, inEglauer (ed), op at. (n. 49), I, 124 

Ibid , I, 309 Cf. Takekoshi, op at. (n. 49), I, 271, who writes “Now [m Asbkaga times] that 
the estate of a lord covered several provmces, he kept some hundred thousand soldiers, and naturally 
great armies were necessary m fightmg among the lords.” 

Eglauer (ed.), op at. (n. 49), I, 309. 

Ibtd., I, 122. 

1+9 ibtd, I, 104 

^50 The Jesuits never tire of reporting on the Japanese attitude toward suicide. 
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generally prepares to resist the ‘‘king’s” decree. The executing force then attacks 
the lair of the condemned man, kills off as many as possible of his cohorts, and 
confiscates his property. This is a dishonorable death. 

Like Xavier, his immediate successors contmued to have trouble mastering 
the Japanese language. Brother Juan Fernandez, who had been one of Xavier’s 
companions, was considered to be “the best of ours” ^ si in speaking and under- 
standing Japanese. The Jesuit pioneers quickly realized that the Japanese wanted 
to hear services in their own language, and some of the more candid missionaries 
bemoaned in their letters to Europe their need to rely upon mterpreters.^s 2 
Balthasar Gago, who had studied Latin grammar in Lisbon with “moderate 
success” before he left for the East, arrived in Japan in 1553 with instructions 
to learn the language. He was introduced into the mysteries of Japanese by 
Brother Fernandez and a Japanese convert. These two worked with him closely, 
and helped particularly m preparmg what has been called “Gago’s language 
reform.” ^53 xhis was the recommendation agreed to by the Provmcial, 
Melchior Nunes Barreto, to abandon the use of Buddhistic terms for “God,” 
“soul,” and similar religious conceptions and mtroduce mto the Japanese 
vocabulary the appropriate Portuguese or Latm terms. He was able to arrive at 
such a solution to the language problem only after understanding something 
about both the nature of the Chmese characters, the language written by the 
learned in Japan, and the Japanese adaptation of the Chinese characters m the 
cursive form of popular syllabic wntmg called hiraganaJ^^ Gago learned, for 
example, that the Chinese characters often conveyed more than a smgle meaning, 
that the character for “soul” might also mean “devil.” 3y using the hiragana 
form of writing, he was able to get away from the problem of correlative 
meamngs and to introduce m syllabic form new words from European languages 
which would not carry with them the Buddhist, Chinese, or traditional Japanese 
overtones. Thus he helped to avert in Japan the “term question,” an issue of 
central importance in the “rites controversy” which developed in the Chma 
mission and in Europe during the seventeenth century. 

Gago’s method for handling the “term question” in Japan was relayed to the 
West in his letter of September 23, 1555, from Hirado.^^e Xo explam his point, 
Gago included in his letter six characters m their Chinese and Hiragana forms. 
To my knowledge these were the first samples of Chinese and Japanese writing 


Eglauer (ed.), op at. (n 49), I, 43, 49, 191. But Brother Duarte da Silva and others had also 
learned some written Japanese At his death in 1563 he left manuscripts for a Japanese grammar and 
dictionary. Cf. Tadao Doi, “Researches m the Japanese Language Made by the Jesuit Missionaries in 
the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries,” Proceedings of the Impend Academy {of Japan), XIII (1937)1 232. 

^52 Schurhammer, op. at (n. 106), p 45 

153 Ibid , Pt. II 

^54 Ibid , p. 63. 

155 Though his imderstandmg of the prmaple was correct, his interpretation is not entirely accurate. 
In modern Japanese, tamashii, the word for “soul,” has rather the alternative meanmg “departed 
spirits.” See ibtd 

156 Pubhshed in Europe m four collections of Jesmt letters of the 1550’s and 1560’s, but apparently 
without the characters. See Streit, op. cit. (n. 124), IV, 381. 
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to get published in Europe. But it should be remembered that earlier, Xavier 
had sent samples of Yajir 5 ’s writing to Europe and that Bernard wrote out 
samples of calligraphy m 1554 - 55 *^^^ Gago's characters were first reproduced, 
it would seem, m the Cartas of 1570-^^^ While other documents in Japanese 
were sent to Europe, none of the accompanymg letters sought to explain the 
nature of the language as did Gago’s. Nor were any characters published in 
the collections of Jesuit letters besides Gago’s, except for the text of the deed 
awarded the Jesmts by the daimyo of Yamaguchi in 1552.^59 Facsimiles of all 
these characters were repunted m Maffei’s book of 1571 though with four 
omissions, four characters transposed, and with a Latin rather than a Portuguese 
mterlmear translation of the Yamaguchi grant. The Cartas of 1598 reproduce 
these characters but with one of them inverted. Clearly European prmters, 
then as now, had difficulty in reproducing the ideographs of the Far Eastern 
languages. Still, the Jesuits, despite their difficulties, seem to have shared 
Vilela’s view that “the Japanese language is not impossibly difficult, at least to 
understand. It requires only patience and humility.” 

Though the language was difficult, some of the Jesuit pioneers managed to 
use It m mtellectual and religious disputations with the Buddhists.^ The 
questions, doubts, and attacks of the learned heathens sorely tried the mtellectual 
acumen and the Christian sincenty of the handful of Jesuits who sought bravely 
“with God’s help” to overcome Satan’s works in Japan. The “worship of the 
devil,” Gago observed, “has put down very deep roots in this land.”^^^ Even 
members of the laity crassly express their skepticism as to how the Jesuits 
could claim to know what happens “in the other world.” The Japanese are also 
inclmed to question why a just God would keep knowledge of the “true faith” 
so long away from them and why He had not revealed Himself to their revered 
ancestors to assure their edification and deliverance. And then there are those 
who feel disinclmed to brush aside long accepted beliefs out of deference to the 
demands made by the “jealous God” of the Christians. Of the strength of these 
traditional beliefs the Jesuits were well aware, and from the very first days they 

^57 See above, p. 673 

158 Cartas . . (Coimbra, i57o)> fofs 108-18 Both sets of characters appeared in other sixteenth- 
century collections as well For further data see O Nachod, “Die ersten Kenntmsse chinesischer 
Schriftzeichen im Abendlande,” Asta Major, I (1923), 235-73 For ^ readily available reproduction of 
some of the Japanese characters as they appeared m the Cartas of 1570 also see King Manuel [ 11 ] of 
Portugal, Early Portuguese Books {i48g~i6oo) tn the Library of His Majesty the King of Portugal (London, 
1935)* ni, 10. Also see illustrations in this chapter. 

^59 Text m Japanese with a Portuguese mterlmear translation m Cartas . op. cit (n 158), fols 
161-63 For a thorough analysis of this document see Schurhammer, op. cit. (n 146), pp 78-80 
For an Enghsh translation, independent reconstruction, and commentary, see Ernest Satow, “Vicissi- 
tudes of the Church at Yamaguchi from 1550 to 1586,” Transactions of the Astatic Society of Japan, 
VII (1888), 139 - 53 - 

See below, p. 704 

See Schurhammer, op. cit. (n 106), p 76 

Letter from Sakai, August 17, 1562, inEglauer (ed ), op. cit. (n. 49), I, 257 

^*3 See G. Schurhammer, Die Disputatwnen des P. de Torres, S J , mit den Buddhisten tn Yamaguchi 
im Jahre 1551 (Tokyo, 1929). 

Letter of September 23, 1555, m Eglauer (ed.), op. cit. (n 49), I, 81. 
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made an effort to understand them — even if only for the purpose of being 
better able to refute their antagomsts.^^s 

The first systematic effort of the Jesmts to descnbe Japanese religious practices 
was contained m the unsigned “Summary of Errors,” probably written 
by Gago in 1557,^^^ which was taken by Nunes Barreto from Japan to 
Cochin and was there sent on to Europe m January, 1558, as an enclosure m one 
of his letters. Apparently the information it contamed was not deemed fit for the 
eyes of the profane since it was not published m the sixteenth century.^^^ 
Nevertheless, the probability is that this report, like many other Jesuit materials, 
was circulated in Europe m manuscript form. And some of the data contained 
in It was relayed, though m disjomted fashion, through the more general 
letters written by the Jesuits m Japan. Then in 1562, when he returned to India 
himself, Gago sent another report to Europe on Japanese religions. On many 
points the Jesuit observer is already clearer than he was in the “Summary” 
written five years before. Moreover, this report appeared m the Cartas of 
1570, 1575, and 1598, and m Maffefs works.^^® Further material, systematically 
presented, may be found m Vilela’s report of 1571,^^9 ^nd bits and pieces may 
also be located m letters dealmg with a wide variety of other topics. 

From these accounts it can be clearly observed that the Jesmts understood 
that Shmto was a native cult of ancient origin and that various of the sects of 
Buddhism were imported from abroad at a somewhat later date. The Shinto 
belief that Japan is the “land of the kamC and the Shint 5 myths of creation are 
given m more orderly detail than m previous accounts. The kami, accordmg to 
the Jesuits, “were actually men of former times and natives of these kingdoms.” ^ 
Most Japanese also “regard the sun and moon as living beings and as the most 
emment Camis in existence.” The “Summary of 1557’' lists “Five Command- 

ments of the kamC which form the basis of Shinto’s primitive ethical code and 
which evolved as a counterpart to the loftier Five Commandments of Buddha. 
The predilection of Shintoists to ammal worship is related to their worship of 
spirits, and Vilela comments in disgust that “unquestionably no people can be 
more benighted than these” worshippers of spirits m ammal forms. 

See letter of Pedro de Alca^ova of 1554 in tbtd , p. 51. 

Schurhammer, op at. (n. 45), p 5, suggests that Torres wrote the Summario or “at least furnished 
the material for this work to one of his collaborators Gago or Vilela.” Five years later, Schurhammer, 
op at. (n. 106), p 87, expresses it as his opimon that Gago was probably the author. 

Schurhammer, op at (n 45), p 165, n i, appears to indicate that it is preserved only m Spamsh 
and Portuguese manuscript copies Also cf J Wicki (ed), Documenta Indica (Rome, I954)» in> 538, 
n 33 The probabihty is that Polanco, secretary to Loyola and censor of the early letters, suppressed 
this document as part of his policy of playmg down references to Buddhism On Polanco’s attitude 
see H. de Lubac, La rencontre du bouddhtsme et de V Occident (Pans, 1952), p. 67 For the relationship 
between Loyola and Polanco see Clara Englander, Ignatius von Loyola und Johannes von Polanco Der 
Ordensstifter und sein Sekretar (Regensburg, 1956), especially pp. 156-89. 

Streit, op. at. (n. 124), IV, 390. 

See Schurhammer, op. at. (n. 45), pp. 171-72. 

Ibid , p. 165. 

Ibid., p. 166. 

172 Ibid., p, 154. 

173 ibtd., p. 172. 
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During the first years of their residence in Japan, the Jesuits were probably 
thought of by the general public as the advocates of a new Buddhist 
This was not unnatural since it was known that the Jesuits came from India 
and since they appeared in vestments, lived in monastic simplicity, and used 
words and concepts usually associated with Buddhism. Beginning in about 1555, 
in conjunction with Gago’s language reform, the Jesuits seriously tried to let 
the Japanese know the dilFerences between Christian “truth” and Buddhist 
“error.” At the same time they began to concern themselves with understanding 
the “errors” being preached by the “eight or nme” sects which followed 
Bupo (Law of Buddha). ^75 

The worshippers of Amida, accordmg to the Jesuits, are divided mto three 
subsidiary sects the members of which dress m black. Some of these bonzes, it is 
said, also worship certain of the kami, an observation which shows that the 
Jesuits clearly perceived that the shadowy frontier between Shint 5 and Buddhism 
was often transgressed and m both directions. ’^'^6 Certain Buddhists even teach 
that Shaka, like the kami, inhabits stones, trees, nvers, and animals. Aside from 
deifying nature, it is customary for Buddhists to talk of a place of rest or 
Heaven, of a place of torment, of the soul, and of a redeemer, “Futuqui” 
(Hotoke, a generic term for Buddhist deities). Most of what was reported 
related to the doctrmes and activities of the Zen sect, the leading, if not the 
largest, element m Japanese Buddhism dunng the Muromachi era.^^^ 

Like Xavier, the later Jesuits deal at length with the bonzes and their religious 
functions. And from their greater experience in Japan, they report at some 
length on various religious rituals and festivals as they saw them being enacted. 
The Japanese erect statues of their great rulers, Gago reports, which they worship 
and for which they build “very sumptuous buildings.” ^ '79 Their dead are 
cremated and “for the ashes a place [of worship] is constructed.” Representa- 
tions of the kami are pamted on the standards and banners which they carry 
mto war. Vilela, writmg from Sakai m 1562, comments upon how they celebrate 
certain festivals. He includes descriptions of several, but the one given most 
space is what he calls “gibon.”i8i xhis Buddhist festival of the dead, usually 
called hon, has often been referred to by foreigners as the “feast of lanterns.” 

In their reports to Europe, the immediate successors of Xavier were only 
systematic when reviewing the religions of Japan. But a somewhat different 
emphasis begms to emerge from their letters after the arrival of Luis Frois in 

174 Lubac, op at (n. 167), pp. 68-70. 

^75 On this term see Schnrhammer, op at. (n. 106), p 87. 

^76 For further illuminating detail see Schurhammer, op. cit (n. 45), p 169, n 4 

^77 C£ the translation extracted from the “Summary” of 1557 m Schurhammer, op. at. (n 106), 
P <59 

^78 Sansom, op at. (n. ii), p. 312 says that Zen Buddhism m this period “might well be described 
as the official if not the state religion.” 

^79 Schurhammer, op. cit. (n. 45), p. 170 
Ihtd. 

Description in Eglauer (ed.), op at (n. 49), I, 248-50 For another and shorter description see 
E. Kaempfer, The History of Japan . . i6go-g2 (Glasgow, 1906), III, 138. See also below, p. 716. 
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Japan. He had commenced his professional life by workmg in the royal secre- 
tariat at Lisbon.i82 he joined the Society of Jesus and left for Goa. At 

this Asian crossroads he saw Chmese and Japanese merchants, and evidently 
came to know Yajir 5 before the latter returned to Japan with Xavier. Frois 
was also on hand when Xavier returned to Goa in 1552 with an emissary from 
Otomo Yoshishige, the daimyo of Bungo. Though Frois had his heart set 
hereafter upon carrying his work to Japan, he was required to remain in India 
and southeast Asia for the next decade. Fmally he was dispatched to Japan, and 
on July 6, 1563, the thirty-one-year-old priest landed at the small harbor of 
Yokoseura on Kyushu m the daimyate of the Christian, Omura Sunutada. By 
1565, Frois, with Luis d’ Almeida, had been sent to Miyako to join Vilela and 
Brother Lawrence. Here, in the heartland of Japan, Frois had an opportunity 
for the next eleven years to learn the language and to become acquainted with 
many of the leading men and ideas associated with Japanese politics, art, and 
religion. He contmued to work m Japan and to write letters to Europe about it 
until his death there m 1597. 

From the very beginning of his stay m Japan, Frois wrote long and informa- 
tive letters to India and Europe. He sent out at least one missive each year, and 
usually more, dunng the sixteen years before the arrival of Valignano in 1579. 
Most of his letters known to us for the period from 1563 through 1566 were 
first published in the Cartas of 1570 and in the compilations of MajfFei. Many of 
these same letters were republished in the Cartas of 1575; in the edition of 
1598 may be found most of those letters written before 1580 which could not 
be, or simply were not, included in the earlier collections. Flis famous “Flistory 
of Japan,” the first part of which covers Christian activities there for the years 
from 1548 to 1578, was not published until 1926.^^^ It contains additional 
information on Japan which supplements the materials included in the published 
and unpublished letters. 

For the historian, Frois’ letters are particularly valuable because of the author’s 
avid concern for concrete data and detail. Unlike many of the Jesuits, Frois was 
not given to sermonizing or verbosity. In fact, the Roman censors apparently 
felt from time to time that his letters were too ‘‘curious” and not “edifymg” 
enough. For, unlike some of his forerunners, Frois made a determmed effort to 

^82 G Schurhammer, “P. Lms Frois, S. J , em Missionshistonker des i6. Jahrhunderts m Indien und 
Japan,” Stmmen der Zeit, CIX (1925), 454. 

^83 See Schurhammer and Voretzsch (eds ), op at (n 85), pp xix-xx, for a hst of the known letters 
A recount has smce been made (Matsuda Kuchi, loa at [n 14], p 108), and it now appears that 
Frois wrote a total of 138 letters of which 103 were from Japan. Of his letters, just 62 are extant. 

^84 For the German translation of this document see Schurhammer and Voretzsch (eds ), op cit 
(n. 85) The first forty-three chapters of the second part (covermg the years 1578-93) were pubhshed 
in Portuguese m Joao do Amaral Abranches Pinto and Y Okamoto (eds ), Segunda Parte da Htstona 
de Japam, (Tokyo, 1938) The part of the second section referrmg to the Japanese mission to 
Europe (1582—92) was published in 1943 by Joao do Amaral Abranches Pmto, Y. Okamoto, and FI 
Bernard (eds.), La premiere ambassade du Japan enEurope^ 1582-15^2 (“Monumenta Nippomca mono- 
graphs,” No 6 [Tokyo, 1942]) The remaimng portions (54 chapters for the years 1583-87 and 80 
chapters for the years 1588-93) have not yet been pubhshed to my knowledge. Manuscript copies of 
the unpublished portions are available m the Ajuda hbrary at Lisbon. 
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master the Japanese language and through it to penetrate the civilization of 
Nippon. Even before Valignano arrived m Japan, Frois had successfully begun 
on his own to cultivate acquamtance with people in high places by showing 
understandmg and appreciation of the arts and achievements of Japan and by 
studying sympathetically all levels of Japanese society and various branches of 
Its culture. 

In his first four letters written from Miyako in 1565, all of which appeared in 
the Cartas of 1570, he tells of his trip from Hirado to Miyako and follows it 
with a lengthy description of the imperial capital and its greatest monuments, 
such as the Shogunal palace, the Hosokawa palace, the imperial graves of 
Sen-yu-ji, the Zen academy of T 5 fukuji, the cloisters of the Murasaki and 
Daitokuji, of the central temple of Amida in the upper city and many other 
notable buildmgs. These are described mainly with reference to the types of 
materials used and their outward appearance. Some slight attention is all he 
gives to matters of design and style. The New Year’s ceremonies [Shdgatsu or the 
“first moon”) which he saw on February i, 1565, and his own reception by the 
Shogun, Yoshiteru, on the same day are discussed m full detail by Frois. He 
also records his personal determination to get ahead with language study, 
insisting that in the Japanese capital of learnmg it is essential for the missionaries 
to be versed m native civilization and m their methods of disputation. His 
concludmg letter tells about Yoshiteru’s “murder” and his own flight from 
Miyako to Sanga. 

Ultimately taking refuge m Sakai from the war raging in Miyako, Frois 
addressed his letters to Europe from the “Vemce of Japan” for the next three 
years (1566-68). These letters are devoted primarily to the clan wars raging 
outside of Sakai, to missionary activities, and to his disputes with the bonzes. 
With the rise of Oda Nobunaga in 1568 to the post of de facto Sh5gun peace was 
temporarily restored and it became possible for Fr6is to return to Miyako. 
Fr6is’ letters of 1569, first published m the Cartas of 1575, tell of his interview 
both with Nobunaga ^^5 and the de jure Shdgun, Yoshiaki, of the building of the 
Nij 5 Palace for the puppet Shogun, of a dramatic debate between the missionary 
and the Hokke zealot, Nichyo Shonm, and of his second week-long visit with 
Nobunaga at Gifu.^^^ In conjunction with these meetings and as a result of the 
good offices of Wada Koremasa, a friend of Fr6is and an adviser to Nobunaga, 
the new ruler of Japan issued a rescript in April, 1569, authorizing Frois to 
remain in Miyako and enjoy the freedom of the city.i®7 

Nichijo Shonm, irate beyond measure at the growing influence of Frois and 
his colleagues, soon stirred the Buddhist monks and the imperial court into 
action against the Jesuits. Fortunately for the Westerners, Nobunaga was a 
determined foe of the militant bonzes who consistently supported his political 
enemies. Exasperated finally by the intrigues and machinations of the warrior 

185 Pqj- an English translation of Frois’ description of Nobunaga see Boxer, op cit (n 3), pp. 58—59 

^86 For an extract from his description of Gifu castle see ibid , pp 62-63. 

Translation of the ongmal text m ibid , p 61. 
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monks, Nobunaga m 1571 destroyed their cloister city of Hiei-zan. This event 
and the continuous civil disturbances which followed are the subject of Frois’ 
letters until his departure from Miyako in 1575.^^^ Most of these letters were not 
published in Europe until 1598, but they probably circulated widely m manu- 
script copies. 

After leaving the capital, Frois lived in southern Japan and wrote from there 
about the fortunes of the mission. In a long letter of 1577 be found enough 
space to give a chronicle of the house of Bungo. Perhaps of most significance to 
the Jesuit cause was the conversion m 1578 of the daimyo of Bungo, Otomo 
Yoshishige. Yet even when reportmg on affairs so vital to the mission, Frois 
found It impossible to refrain from writing minute descriptions of the temples, 
castles, and monuments which he visited in Kyushu. 

In view of what we know of Frois, it is not astomshing to find Vahgnano 
using him as an interpreter and informant during his stay m Japan from July, 
I579» to February, 1582. Of all the missionaries then workmg in Japan he was 
the best informed on the details of Japanese politics and civilization and on the 
inner workings of the mission. And temperamentally the two men seem to 
have struck it off happily. Each had learned to admire Japanese culture and 
drew many contrasts with Europe m their observations which often reflected 
to the disadvantage of the West. 

Vahgnano contends that the Japanese “excel not only all the other Oriental 
peoples, they surpass the Europeans as well.” ^ Some of this admiration he 
undoubtedly derived from his association with Frois. For it should be recalled 
that Frois, shortly after arrivmg in Miyako in 1565, wrote to Europe about the 
Japanese: 

In their culture, deportment, and manners, they excel the Spaniards in so many ways 
that one is ashamed to tell about it And if those people [the Portuguese merchants] 
who come over from China have no such high regard for the Japanese, this is due to the 
fact that they mmgle only with the merchants, not a very courteous group, who hve on 
the coast and who, compared to the people of Miyako m cultivation are the lowest types 
to be found and are referred to here in Miyako as “wild men.’^ 

Such sentiments continued to permeate the letters which Frois sent to Europe. 
Father Organtino Gnecchi-Soldio wrote from Miyako to Rome m 1577 m much 
the same vein stressing the great “natural gifts” of the Japanese and their superi- 
onty in many ways to the Europeans.^92 And likewise, Vahgnano’s reports on 
Japan, which he ispatched to the West during and after his first visit there, 
deliberately set forth contrasts between Japanese and European practices and 

For an account based on Japanese sources see G Renondeau, “Histoire des momes guerners du 
Japon,” Melanges publtes par Vlnstitut des Hautes J^tudes Chwotses, I (i957)> 281-84 

189 Cf J F Schutte, Valignanos Mtssionsgrundsatze fur Japan (Rome, 1951), I, 17 

^^0 Ibid , p. 127 

First published m Cartas of 1570. Translation from text as pubhshed in Eglauer (ed.), op at. 
(n 49), 11, 28 

As quoted in P Tacchi-Ventun, “II carattere dei Giapponesi secondo 1 missionari del secolo 
XVI,” La avilta cattohca, 11 (1906), 150. 
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ideas so that people m Europe ‘could get a correct conception of the situation in 
Japan/’ 

At the suggestion of MafFeid^^ who was then busy with his own archival 
research m Europe for his history of Jesuit enterprise in the East, Frois was freed 
of his other responsibilities and ordered in 1583 by the Jesuit General to prepare 
a comprehensive history of Japan and the Jesuit mission there. Like Vahgnano, 
Maffei and the Jesuits of Coimbra felt dissatisfied with the sporadic and some- 
times conflicting reports which were being received in Europe. Maffei com- 
plained in his letter of 1579 to Rome that . . they are not very consistent or 
clear, at least on what pertains to general customs and administrative practices 
and other details.” Consequently, Maffei urged that Frois should write not 
only about the progress of the faith in Japan, but should also comment upon 
“the condition of the country and upon princes and wars that deter the mission 
work, and upon other matters which naturally fall withm the scope of the 
history.” Such a commentary would, Maffei believed, ‘‘give much light and 
satisfaction.” 

At the time of his death in 1597, Frois had completed 215 chapters in which 
he described the history of the church in Japan from 1549 to 1593. this 
informative and edifying study, like those prepared by Vahgnano, was not 
published in the sixteenth century. ^^6 indeed, the manuscript of Frois’ work 
was kept in the archives of the Order in Macao until the eighteenth century. Its 
existence was not known to the world of scholarship until a copy of it was 
discovered in 1894 in the Ajuda library at Lisbon.^^^ Presumably Frois’ work 
was used by Valignano but by none of his other contemporaries. But much of 
what he had to say, as we shall see,^®^ was relayed to Europe through those 
writings of Valignano which got into Maffei’s history. 

Even more recently a new Frois manuscript has turned up among the holdings 
of the library of the Academia de la Historia in Madrid. It is entitled Tratado em 
que se contem muito susinta e ahreviadamente algumas contradigoes e diferengas de 
custumes antre a gente de Europa e esta provincia de Japao, This short manuscript, 


^93 As quoted m J F. Schutte, “Das japamsche Volkscharakter m der Sicht Valignanos,” Stmmen 
der Zeit, CXXXVIII (1940), 82. 

See above, pp 325-26 and below, pp 687-88. 

195 As quoted in Schurhammer and Voretzsch (eds ), op cit. (n 85), p. vm. 

196 For discussion of Valignano’s Summarta see above, pp. 256-57. Valignano sought to bring together 
Jesuit knowledge of Japan m a history which he began wnting during his third visit to Japan in 1601. 
Only the first book of this projected five-book study was completed. So far it has not been published, 
though manuscripts of it are preserved m the Ajuda library at Lisbon and in the British Museum. 
For a discussion of these manuscripts and of Vahgnano’s intentions see F J Schutte, S. J , “Vahgnanos 
Japangeschichte, Bemerkungen zu Form und Inhalt,” in Analecta Gregonana (“Series Facilitates 
Missiologicae,” Section A, No 2), LXXII, 109-40 

197 It was first brought to general attention by Father Joseph Mane Cros, S. J., op. cit. (n 117), II, 
39-40. 

^98 Below, pp. 803-5. 

^99 It has been critically edited and translated into German m J F Schutte, S. J (ed ), Luis Frois, 
S.J., Kulturgegensatze Europa-Japan {158 5), (“Monumenta Nippomca Monographs,” No. 15 [Tokyo, 

1955]) 
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apparently prepared in 1585 in connection with Frois’ work on his history, 
lists in distich form those contrasts between everyday life in Europe and Japan 
which Frois found most strikmg. Here we see the Jesuit working almost as a 
modern student of cultural anthropology might approach a problem in com- 
parative cultures. The differences are stated succinctly, the contrasting elements 
stressed, and no effort is made to give a historical explanation of why the 
Japanese behave as they do. The result is that Frois presents a series of contrasts 
on morals, behavior, customs, and techniques which are of value as sources to 
the students of both Japan and Europe interested in the social bstory of the 
sixteenth century. But this work, like Frois’ history, is not referred to by his 
contemporaries and no other copies of it are known to exist. It would therefore 
appear, particularly when it is compared with his history, that it was drawn up 
for his own use Or it may have been composed to help instruct the missionaries 
new to Japan on some of the differences in hvmg with which they would be 
confronted. It is possible that Valignano suggested that Frois should draw up 
such a list, since the Visitor’s predilection for contrasting Chinese with Japanese, 
Japanese with Indians, and Indians with Europeans is well known.^^® 

Since Frois impressions sifted back mto Europe through his own letters and 
the writings of Valignano and his companion. Father Louren90 Mexia, it 
might not be amiss at this pomt to sample a few of his amusmg and illuminating 
distichs. 

Most people in Europe grow tall and have good figures; the Japanese are mostly 
smaller than we are m body and stature. 

We consider it a mark of uncleanlmess and a defect in upbringmg to wear long 
fingernails; the Japanese nobles, men and women ahke, now and then wear their nails as 
long as hawk’s claws. 

We look upon it as an mdiscretion or buffoonery for a person to wear gay-colored 
clothes; with the Japanese it is a common custom to have all colored clothes, except for 
the bonzes and old people who have withdrawn from the world. 

The women in Europe do not go out of the house without their husbands’ permission; 
Japanese women are free to go wherever they please without the husband knowmg about 
it. 

With us It is not very common that women can write; the noble ladies of Japan con- 
sider It a humihation not to be able to write. 

In Europe the men are tailors, and in Japan the women. 

Our children first learn to read and then to write; Japanese children first begin to write 
and thereafter to read. 

We beheve in future glory or pumshment and in the immortaHty of the soul; the Zen 
bonzes deny all that and avow that there is nothing more than birth and death. 

Our churches are high and narrow; the Japanese temples are broad and low. 

We figure, taking mght and day together, on a day of twenty-four hours; the Japanese 
divide the day into six hours. 

We bury our dead; the Japanese cremate most of theirs. 

Our or din ary food IS white bread; that of the Japanese is unsalted, boiled rice. 

20° See Schutte, loc at, (n. 196), I, 361-64. 
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People in Europe love baked and boiled fish; the Japanese much prefer it raw. 

We wash our hands at the beginnmg and at the end of the meal , the Japanese, who do not 
touch their food with their hands, do not find it necessary to wash them. 

We fight on horseback; the Japanese dismount when they go mto battle. 

We mount a horse with the left foot first; the Japanese with the right. 

We study various arts and sciences m our books; they spend their whole lives acquiring 
understandmg of the inner meaning of their characters. 

Our paper is only of four or five types; the Japanese have more than fifty varieties. 

We clean ink from our pens on black cloths; the Japanese suck it off with their mouths 
and so clean it. 

Our roofs are covered with tiles; the Japanese mostly with boards, straw, and bamboo. 

We consider precious stones and decorations of gold and silver as bemg valuable; the 
Japanese value old kettles, old and broken porcelain, earthenware vessels, etc. 

In Europe the streets are low m the middle, so that the water can flow off them; in 
Japan they are high in the middle and low by the houses, so that it flows off alongside the 
houses.201 


4 

A Japanese Mission in Europe, 1584-86 

Shortly before leaving Japan, Valignano conceived, probably in October, 1581, 
of sending a mission of Japanese to Europe.^o^ This dramatic project was 
clearly aimed at strengthening the Jesuit mission in Japan and recruitmg more 
support for it in Europe. To 1580, Japan, as seen from Europe, had remained the 
trade monopoly of the Portuguese and the religious monopoly of the Jesuits. 
The letters written by a full generation of missionaries, when coupled or con- 
trasted with the reports of the Portuguese merchants, had whetted a desire among 
Europeans to have more direct knowledge of natives from the Land of the 
Rismg Sun. 

With the ascent of Philip II to the Portuguese throne in 1581, concern grew 
in Europe over the future of the Portuguese empire and its various adjuncts. 
The Protestant powers of the north feared with reason that the union of the two 
Iberian crowns, no matter what Philip II promised to the contrary, would 
necessarily brmg their two great overseas empires together. There were many in 
Catholic Europe, mcludmg both the Portuguese and the Jesuits, who felt 
uncertain as to what the new dispensation might mean for the established order 
in overseas regions like Japan. Still, the majority of Iberians and Catholics 

201 Cf these comparative distichs of the sixteenth century with those compiled under the rubric 
“Topsy-turvydom” m Chamberlain, op. at. (n, 25), 508-10. 

202 gjjji much of the data which follows is taken either from the introduction or text of Pinto, 
Okamoto, and Bernard (eds.), op at (n 184), who have reproduced, introduced, and annotated 
Frois’ account of this mission. For its relation to Frois’ history of the Church in Japan see 
above, p. 683 For a detailed and profusely illustrated chromcle of their tour see Hamada Kosaku 

® Tensho ken -6 shtsetsu-kt SL ^ life. •hj. (Tokyo, 1931)- 
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probably felt that the union of Spain and Portugal would produce a world-wide 
dynastic empire overshadowing in strength and wealth the empire of Charles V 
and assuring for Catholic Europe both secular and religious dominion over the 
entire overseas world. It was while this optimistic view of the future still 
prevailed in Catholic Europe that the Japanese envoys traveled there. 

Specifically with regard to Japan, there was good reason for optimism. The 
Jesuits’ old enemies, the bonzes, were on the defensive everywhere as Japan’s 
secular rulers eliminated them from the political arena. In a smgle generation a 
handful of Jesuits had made 150,000 converts^o^ to the teachings of Chnst, and 
had founded 200 churches and two seminaries ; a haven for European mission- 
aries and merchants had mushroomed at Nagasaki; the rulers of Anma, Omura, 
and Bungo had accepted baptism; and Nobunaga, the new ruler of central 
Japan, had shown friendship to the Christians. Many of the conversions, it is 
true, had been made en masse withm the few years immediately before Valignano’s 
arrival. But there was certainly no reason for the European public at large to 
suspect that the Visitor was not entirely pleased with the condition of Christiamty 
m Japan. In what could be gleaned from the reports of Frois and the letters of 
Valignano, the Japanese seemed to be lackmg only the Christian revelation to 
have one of the most advanced civilizations on earth. The earliest of the com- 
posite Annual Letters, as they began to be published in Europe after 1580, did 
nothing to unsettle the convictions of those who foresaw the imminent conver- 
sion of the whole of Japan. 

Perhaps the best evidence we have for Europe’s interest m Japan is to be found 
in the receptions accorded the four youthful Japanese legates. They had left 
Nagasaki along with Valignano in February, 1582, just about four months 
after he had conceived the idea of sendmg out such a mission. The four young 
lords — Mancio It5, Michel Chijawa Seiyemon, Julien Nakaura, and Martin 
Hara — were between fourteen and fifteen years of age when they departed. 
Youths of this age were sent because they were thought to be more adaptable 
and better able to stand the rigors of the lengthy and tiring round-tnp journey. 
Ito and Chijawa, strictly speaking, were the accredited delegates to Rome; the 
two othei young noblemen were evidently sent along as companions and as 
emissaries to Spain and Italy. They were all relatives and vassals of the Christian 
daimyo (Otomo, Omura, and Anma) of Kyushu and converts themselves. 
They were accompamed by a Japanese friar, Jorge de Loyola, and two 
Japanese servants.^®^ xhis party, shepherded by Valignano, Father Nuho 
Rodrigues and Father Diogo de Mesquita, arrived in Macao on March 9, 1582, 
and was not able to leave for Malacca until the very last day of the year. At 


203 Detailed breakdown of tins figure may be found in the Annual Letter for 1582 The appropriate 
portion IS translated in O. Cary, A History of Christiamty in Japan (New York, 1909), I, 91-92. 

204 See J F. Schutte, “Christliche Japamsche Literatur, Bilder, und Druckblatter,” Archivum 
Histoncum Societatis lesu, IX (1940), 271 

205 For their names see J. F Schutte, Alexandra Valignano, S. J , II cermoniale per i mtssionan del 
Giappone (Rome, 1946), pp. 35 - 3 < 5 , n. 5. 
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Macao a Chinese servant was added to the party. On February 4, after a few 
days’ rest at Malacca, the embassy departed for India. 

The four youths from Kyushu were not, it should be remembered, the first 
Japanese to visit the West on official missions. When Xavier returned to India 
from Japan in 1551, he was accompanied by an emissary of the daimyo of Bungo 
to the viceroy of India. Other Japanese had also made the trip to Goa before, 
and, as we have shown earlier, Bernard, one of Xavier’s disciples was in Rome 
a full generation before Valignano’s group reached there. But certainly no 
Japanese emissaries to Europe, either before or since, aroused comparable 
mterest or enthusiasm. Landing at Lisbon in August, 1584, two years and six 
months after leavmg Japan, the young emissaries from Kyushu spent the next 
twenty months on a triumphal tour of Portugal, Spain, and Italy. 

Frequently the question has been raised about Valignano’s motives in sending 
such a mission to Europe. The Jesuits and other Catholic writers have generally 
insisted that the objectives of the mission were purely religious.207 Certain 
other authors have contended that it was Valignano’s ambition to develop with 
the help of the mission direct commercial and political relations between Japan 
andEurope.^^^ It was not until quite recently that Vahgnano’s own statement of 
his objectives became available. These are contained in the letter of mstructions 
which he prepared in Goa on September 12, 1583, upon relinquishing leadership 
of the mission for the European part of its tour to Father Nuno Rodrigues. 
Accordmg to the Visitor’s mstructions : 

The ends being sought by this trip of the youths to Portugal and Rome are of two 
types. The first is to obtain the cure which, m the temporal and spiritual spheres, is 
required m Japan. The second is to reveal to the Japanese the glory and grandeur of the 
Christian rekgion, and the majesty of the princes and lords who have embraced this 
rehgion, and the greatness and richness of our kingdoms and cities, and the honor and 
power exercised within them by our rehgion. Thus, these Japanese youths as eye- 
witnesses and persons of known quality, will be able, after they have returned to Japan, 
to recount what they have seen and thus provide in Japan the influence and authority 
which will best help expedite our affairs. 

20® It may be of interest to observe that several of the best studies of this mission produced m recent 
times were clearly stimulated by the Iwakura mission of 1873 Iwakura found some Japanese letters 
in the archives of Vemce which first whetted his interest. It was at his suggestion and encouragement 
that a member of the reception committee, Gughelmo Berchet, prepared and published his “Le 
antiche ambasciate giapponesi m Itaha,” Archtvw veneto, Vol. XIII, Pt. 4 (1877), pp. 245-85. Berchet 
did not mvestigate the archives of Rome, this task was first undertaken by Murakami Naojir5 who 
pubhshed the results of his labors m Shigaku’-Zasshi XIV, No 3 

(1903), pp. 231-47, 350-61. L J 

207 Cf. L. Pastor, The History of the Popes (London, 1930), XX, 459, n. i. See also P. Mitsukun, 
“Em Beitrag zur Geschichte der japamschen Chnsten im 17. Jahrhundert,” Htstonsche Zeitschrift, 
LXXXVII (1901), 193 For another similar Japanese viewpoint see G Prunaj’s review of Kawazoe 
Shighehiro's book on Ito Mancto (Miyizati, 1932), the leader of the mission, in Bulletttno Senese di 
storia patria, New Series, IV, 283-84. 

20* Espeaally Berchet, he. cit. (n. 206), p. 255. For the importance of trade to the maintenance of 
the mission in Japan see Boxer, op. at (n. 3), pp. 117-21, and his more recent work The Great Ship 
fromAmacotf Annals of Macao and the Old Japan Trade, 1555^1640 (Lisbon, 1959), p. 39. 
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In order to obtain this first end, it appears essential that the Japanese be introduced to 
His Majesty and His Hohness and to some Cardmals and many of the lords of Europe m 
such a fashion that when they see them and discourse with them they will realize that they 
are youths of abihty and rank. Thus they will no longer consider as inventions and 
falsehood what the Fathers have wntten about this subject.209 And thereby we will be 
able to stimulate these Prmces to aid Japan. Therefore that is why it appears advantageous 
for these youths, whose rank is so honorable and elevated, to go there as envoys of the 
king of Bungo and of the bng of Arima and of Don Bartolomeu, 210 and to make a 
visit m their names to his Majesty and to acknowledge their obedience to His Hohness, 
and to ask them to help m the propagation of our holy faith and m the conversion of 
Japan. . . . 

In order to achieve the second end which we aspire to, it is necessary that these youths 
be treated well and received kmdly by the said lords, and that they comprehend the 
greatness of our states as well as the beauty and richness of our cities, and the prestige 
which our religion enjoys m all of them. And for this purpose, it wiU be wise at the court 
of His Majesty, m Portugal and m Rome, and in the majority of the aties through 
which they journey, that they be shown aU extraordinary and great things, such as 
buildings, churches, palaces, gardens and similar places, as well as silver objects, rich 
sacristies and other things which wiU contribute to their edification, but without havmg 
them either see or know about other things which will give them a contrary conception.21 ^ 

Irrespective of whatever else may be inferred from Valignano’s instructions, 
it is clear he mtended that the Japanese youths should be closely supervised 
during their visit to Europe. It would seem that they were not to learn anything 
of Christian divisions and especially nothing about Protestantism. Their tour 
was to be carefully chaperoned and of limited duration so that they would 
receive only the best possible impression of Catholic Europe. At all times they 
were to be in the company of a priest and a friar and were to have no unsupervised 
contacts with outsiders. Wherever possible, they were to be lodged in Jesuit 
houses. Nor were they to be kept in Europe too long for they would then have 
too much opportunity “to see and learn about matters upon which a wrong 
construction might be placed if they were learned about in Japan.”^^^ Xo say 
the least, these were unusual restrictions to place upon four envoys who were 
nominally the official representatives of their lords to the court of Spain, 
Italy, and the Vatican.^^3 But, as we shall see, Valignano’s instructions were 
followed to the letter by the Jesmts responsible for conducting the tour. Father 
Diogo de Mesquita, their interpreter, was with the Japanese along every step 
of the way from Japan to Europe and back agam.^^"*- 

Upon arriving m Lisbon in August, 1584, the Japanese were given quarters 
in the Jesuit house there. Apparently they attracted relatively slight public 


209 Cf. above, pp. 318-19. 

210 Christian name of Omnra Sumitada. 

21 X Extracted and translated from J. A. Abranches Pinto and H. Bernard, S. J., “Les instructions du 
P^re Valignano pour Fambassade japonaise en Europe,** Monumenta Ntppomca, VI (1943), 395"’97* 
212 Ibid,^ p. 401. 

2’^3 Cf. thtd , p. 396, n. 47. 

214 Cf, xhid., p. 393, and Pinto, Okamoto, and Bernard (eds.), op at (n. 184), p. xxv. 
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attention during the twenty days of their first stay m the city on the Tagus, 
perhaps because its residents had seen enough of foreign faces to be nonchalant 
about newcomers. Still their costumes were curious enough to cause some 
comment as they went out m the city to various receptions. Here they were 
received by Cardmal Albert, Philip II’s governor of Portugal, the Archbishop of 
Lisbon, and Luis de Granada, the famous Spamsh author. In Lisbon’s environs 
they commenced their sight-seeing tour of Europe by visits to the Carmo in 
Lisbon, the Ajuda palace, Belem, and Smtra. And here they began to record 
t hpir impressions of Europe in the dianes which they kept throughout the whole 

trip. 

On September 5, 1584, they set out on their journey to Rome preceded, by 
Father Nuno Rodrigues who went on ahead to announce their coming. Their 
first stop was at Evora, an old Roman city and the center of life in Portugafs 
Alentejo region. Here the Japanese youths received the kind of welcome 
ordinarily reserved for the highest digmtaries of church or state Dom Theotonio 
de Braganza, the correspondent of Valignano and archbishop of Evora, awaited 
them in his cathedral.^^^ The immense crowd attending the high mass sung by 
the archbishop himself was moved by the impressive piety of the four young 
converts. In the evenmg the archbishop entertained at a banquet where he was 
presented with some of Valignano’s writings. Then, Dona Catherma, the 
archbishop’s sister-m~law, bemg anxious to see the Japanese, invited them to 
the Braganza residence at Villa-Vi^osa and showered them with gifts. Fascinated 
by their clothes, she had a Japanese costume made for her own son,^^^ and she 
even toyed with the idea of mtroducing Japanese kimonos as festival costume in 
Portugal. From this Portuguese village, the visitors crossed over into Spam and 
made their first extended stay at Toledo, where, on October i, 1584, a great 
reception was held for them presided over by Archbishop Gaspar Quiroga. 

From the old capital of Spam the Japanese then journeyed on to Philip Ifs 
new capital at Madrid where they arrived on October 20. Here Martin Hara 
fell ill and was attended by four of the leading physicians of Spam Meanwhile 
the other Japanese were visited by some of the city’s leading dignitaries. Philip 
II received the four Japanese in audience on November 14, 1584 at Madrid. A 
great assemblage of people from all over Spain was then in the capital, because 
the reception of the Japanese followed a ceremony of swearing allegiance to the 
crown prince. The envoys, dressed m native style,^^^ were conveyed from the 
Jesuit house to the audience m royal coaches. The king received them standing in 


These diaries, along with the record kept by Father Mesquita, provided the raw material for 
the account of the embassy which the Jesuits later prepared and printed m Macao See J Laures, 
Ktmhttan Bunko (3d rev. and enlarged ed., Tokyo, 1957), p. n 
216 In 1598, It was Dom Theotonio de Braganza who sponsored the publication of the famous 
collection of Cartas published at Evora 

L. Guzman, Htstorta de las missiones (jue han hecho los religiosos de la Companta de lesus, para 
predtear el Sancto Euangelto en la India Oriental, y en los reynos de la China y lapon (Alcala de Henares, 
1601), 11, 233 

218 Their costume is described m vivid detail m ibid , II, 236-37. 
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the midst of his family, thus followmg a custom reserved for audiences granted 
to great ambassadors or p^pal legates. Once the proper ceremonies were observed 
the king embraced the emissaries and their servants. An exchange of gifts took 
place, followed by the presentation of their letters of credence. 

Mesquita presented the king with a letter from the archbishop of Goa and 
three chapters from Valignano’s treatise on Jesuit activities in the East. These 
chapters describing China, its customs, greatness, and good government, were 
based, according to Valignano, on materials extracted laboriously from Chinese 
writings.^ The king also appears to have received a series of folding screens on 
which a map of China had been painted.^^® The Japanese apologized that their 
presents had had to be collected on short notice and hence were not as numerous 
or as interesting as they might otherwise have been. Nevertheless, the king 
received an assortment of small objects, one of which was a bamboo desk that 
Nobunaga had presented to Valignano. Apparently the king was quite delighted 
with the gifts, treated the Japanese with unusual kmdness, and asked them 
questions about Japan. He was also quite taken by their official letters, observing 
that they were read from the top down and asking that they be read aloud to him 
m Japanese. 

During the remaining days of their stay at Madrid, the Japanese were received 
by noted churchmen and the head of the Inquisition. They also had an interview 
with the French ambassador who told them about the greatness of his king and 
invited them to visit France. Empress Mane of Austria, the king’s sister and 
widow of Maximilian II, also had the emissaries call on her and showed interest 
m samples of their writing. And at the request of the Jesuits, who were following 
instructions to show the Japanese the great edifices of Europe, Philip II arranged 
a visit to the Escorial. The monks at this famous monastery showed the emissaries 
‘‘a book with the letters of many different nations, even those of the Chmese.” 
Since there was no sample of Japanese writmg in the book, they wrote m it a 
brief statement on the object of their embassy. 

While preparing to depart from the capital, the embassy received from Philip 
II a bequest of money, a nice coach, passports, and letters of mtroduction to 
various people. From Madrid the Japanese wended their way to Alcala de 


Pmto and Bernard, he, ctt. (n. 21 1), p. 398 The envoys probably had m their possession as well 
the Sumarto , . de Japan which Vahgnano had completed at Cochin before their departure for 
Europe. Cf the discussion in Jose Luis Alvarez-Taladnz (ed ), Alejandro Valignano, S, I , Sumarto de las 
cosas de Japan (158 J) Adtetones del Sumarto de Japan (1592) (“Monumenta Nippomca Monographs,” 
No 9 [Tokyo, 1954]), I, 178-80. 

Possibly this was the map used by Lms Jorge de Barbuda in preparing his map of China which 
appeared in Ortelius’ Theatrum mundt See below, p 818 
221 Pmto, Okamoto, and Bernard, op. ctt (n. 184), p. 164 

Their statement is reproduced in Juan de San Jerommo “Libro de memorias deste Monasteno 
de sant lorengio el Real,” in Coleccton de documentos tnedttos para la historta de Esp ana (Madrid, 1845), 
VII, 395 

223 The king wrote to the magistrate of Murcia and the port authonties of Ahcante and Cartagena 
to make certain that they would be assigned a first-class vessel for their sea voyage to Italy He also 
gave them a letter to his ambassador m Rome. See Guzman, op. ctt. (n. 217), II, 238-39. 
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Henares, arriving at this university town and center of Jesuit activities on 
November 26. Here they attended the public defense of two doctoral disserta- 
tions. The Christmas holidays were spent at Murcia, an episcopal see and silk- 
producmg center twenty-five miles inland from the Mediterranean coast. 
After resting at the Jesuit house until after New Year’s Day, the Japanese pushed 
on to the seaport of Alicante. While they waited here for passage, they had an 
opportunity to see a part of the “Invmcible Armada” which Philip was building. 
Finally on April 7, they embarked for Italy. After various vicissitudes at sea, 
including a forced stop-over at Majorca, they disembarked at Leghorn on 
March i, 1585, three years and ten days after their departure from Nagasaki. 

Leghorn belonged to the domain of Francesco dei Medici, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, who was interested in the spice trade and corresponded with Filippo 
Sassettimlndia.^^^The emissanes therefore journeyed to Pisa where he was then 
m residence to pay their respects to him. As for Francesco, he was both pleased 
and honored to have the privilege of being the first Italian prince to receive 
them. His famous wife, Bianco Capello, embraced the young Japanese who 
were again dressed m their native costume for the official reception. In return 
for his kindness, the Japanese presented the Grand Duke with an ‘hnkpot” 
made of very shiny and odoriferous black wood, and “a piece of this same 
wood” (possibly camphor-wood). They also gave him ‘'two pieces of paper 
made from the bark of a tree” inscnbed with the Japanese names for God and 
the Virgin Mary. Other small gifts were: 

Two other pieces of paper made of such soft cane that no one is able to understand how 
they are able to wnte on it; a cocoon as big as a man’s head; a garment made according 
to their custom; and two or indeed three stones as thin as our razors about which they 
say that after using them the hair does not grow back any more.^^s 

Clearly the Japanese had come unprepared, as they said in Madrid, to present 
lavish gifts to the European prmces. 

But the trinkets presented to the Grand Duke apparently pleased him. He 
entertamed the envoys with all sorts of festivities, including a hunting party. 
He provided them with an armed escort to Florence where they were lodged 
for five days as his guests in the Pitti palace. They were received and entertained 
by members of the Florentine nobility, the papal nuncio, and the legate of 
Venice. After marveling over the monuments of Florence, the Japanese left the 
Amo valley on March 13 and took the road to Siena. Here they were also given 
the hospitality of the town and received by its leading dignitaries. As elsewhere, 
the curious who assembled remarked on their physical features, costumes, and 
frugality at the table. A Siennese contemporary almost in shock observed that 
they “never dnnk wine, but always water [tea perhaps !] : cold m the morning and 

224 See above, pp. 475-77 

225 G Berchet, “Documenti del saggio stonco suUe antiche ambasciati giapponesi in Itaba,” 
Archivio veneto, Vol. XIV, Pt. i (1877), pp. 150-51. The author of this notice also comments on the 
beardless faces, small but weU-proportioned figures, tmy hands, and flat noses of the Japanese youths. 
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hot in the evening/’ ^^6 still the oenophiles of Tuscany, to use the words of 
L. A. Muratori, received them ‘with honor and politeness.” ^27 

In Rome, meanwhile, news of the embassy’s progress through Tuscany 
prompted Pope Gregory XIII to dispatch couriers northward askmg that the 
Japanese appear at the Vatican as quickly as possible. They had been awaited 
there since the previous November. The pope, whose health was fadmg, 
evidently was afraid that he might not live to greet them. An honor guard was 
sent to meet the Japanese at the frontier of the papal states and escort them safely 
to Rome. Their train, according to contemporaries, was often accompamed by 
as many as a thousand curious onlookers.^^s On the evemng of March 22, the 
Japanese entered the Eternal City and made their way through a curious throng 
to the Jesuit House of the Professed where they were received by Jesuit Father 
General Claude Acquaviva. After a solemn Te Deum was sung, the youths from 
Kyushu, one of whom was ill, were permitted to get some much-needed 
rest.^^^ 

Pope Gregory XIII, whose personal interest m the Jesuit enterprise in Japan was 
well known, ^30 ^^s frankly eager to receive and welcome the young envoys. 
On March 23, 1585, the Japanese were officially invited to appear at a public 
consistory. Mounted on black palfreys and wearing their native costumes, the 
Japanese made their solemn entry from the Villa of Julius III in the company of 
a troop of Swiss guards. As they passed through the throngs to the Castle of 
St. Angelo, comments on their physical features, strange dress, and proud 
demeanor could be heard on all sides. The cannons of St. Angelo fired a salute 
and all the bells of Rome tolled out their welcome. Upon arriving at the 
Vatican, they were offered refreshments and then conducted to the Sala Regia 
where the pope and the cardmals awaited them. 

Only three of the four envoys participated in the ceremony, for Julien Nakaura 
was the victim of a violent attack of fever. The leader of the group, Mancio 
ltd, was conducted to the papal throne by two archbishops. Two other arch- 
bishops accompanied Michel Chijawa Seiyemon as he followed ltd to make his 
obeisances. Martin Hara and two bishops came last. Their obeisances made, 
Pope Gregory XIII bade the youths rise and he embraced them. Next, their 
letters of credence, written in words of gold, were handed to Antomo Boccapa- 
duli, the Secretary of Briefs. Then ltd delivered a short speech m Japanese. Both 
the letters and the speech were translated into Latin and Italian by Father 


See the letter of Marcantonio Tolomei as reproduced m G Sanesi, “I pnncipi giapponesi a 
Siena nel 1585,” BuUettmo Senese dt storia patria, I (1894), 126. 

Annali d'ltaUa . . . , Vol. X, Pt 2 (Rome, 1754), pp. 309-10; citations under the year 1585 
describe the reception tendered the group by Popes Gregory and Sixtus. 

Guzman, op dt. (n 217), II, 246. 

On the Rome visit see especially Francesco Boncompagni-Ludovisi, Le prime due ambasctate dei 
Giapponesi a Roma (1583-1613). Con nuovi documenti (Rome, 1903). For a shorter and more recent 
discussion see P. d’Eha, “I pnmi ambasciaton Giapponesi venuti a Roma (1585),** La cwtltd cattolica, 
cm (1952), 43-58 
230 Above, pp. 294-95 
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Mesquita. With the opening formalities over, the Japanese took their place in a 
tribune to hear the official speech of welcome. 

The Latin address was delivered by Gaspare Gonsalves (called Consalvi m the 
Latin writmgs), a Portuguese Jesuit and a humanist educator of some renown. 
Gonsalves began: 

The island kingdom of Japan is, it is true, so far away that its name is hardly known 
and some have even doubted its existence.231 In spite of this, those who know it set it 
before all the countries of the East, and compare it to those of the West, in its size, 
the number of its cities, and its warhke and cultured people. All that has been lacking to 
it has been the light of the Christian faith. But when not so long ago, the Gospel had made 
Its way there with the authority of the Holy See, it was received, by the help of God, as 
in the case of the ancient Church, first by the lower classes and then little by little by 
the nobility as well, and at length, under the happy and golden rule of Gregory, by the 
sovereigns and princes 232 Thus the Pope, while laboring with all his might for the 
restoration of the Catholic religion m those neighboring countries which have been 
shaken by error,233 has seen the faith take root and grow in far distant countries as well. 
This consolmg fact, which hitherto had been known to him only by report, he can now 
touch with his own hand and make known to all the world. ^34 

Gonsalves then went on, in good humanistic style, to compare the visit of the 
Japanese to the embassy of Indians that Emperor Augustus had received in 
ancient Rome. But, as he pomted out, the Indians came to obtain a treaty of 
friendship while the Japanese envoys were there to acknowledge their obedience 
to the Holy Father. He concludes with a paean of praise to the accomplishments 
of Gregory XIII and expresses the hope ‘hhat the Christians of Japan would 
become more than men could number.” In the short address of the official 
spokesman, Antomo Boccapaduli, which followed, the pope’s hope was 
expressed that the example of the Japanese would lead other kings and princes 
to renounce error and to acknowledge their devotion and obedience to the 
universal church. 

Once the public ceremomes were over, the Japanese dined in the papal 
apartments with Philippe Boncompagm, Cardinal de Sisto. In the afternoon 
they had a private audience with the pope at which Father G. P. Maffei, the 
historian of the Jesuit missions, was present. ^35 xLe pope received them kindly, 

231 It would be interesting to know who these people were who doubted the existence of Japan 

232 Somewhat misleading, since it was then accepted only by three Japanese daimyos Still it is well 
to keep m mind that m Europe of this penod, where the principle of cuius regto, etus religto was still 
generally adhered to, it was of utmost sigmficance to his hearers that Japanese lords and princes had 
become converts to Chnstiamty. 

233 Xhe Margrave of Baden, a new convert from Protestantism, was in the audience 

234 por the Latm text see G. P. Maffei, Opere omma latine scrtpta (Bergamo, 1747), 11 , 340 It was 
translated into Itahan and French dunng 1585 and various editions of it appeared in a number of 
European cities (see Streit, op. ctt [n 124], IV, 439-44) TheEnghsh translation given above is from 
Pastor, op cit. (n. 207), XX, 462. 

235 Pastor, op ctt (n. 207), XX, 464, asserts that Maffei acted as their interpreter for this audience. 
This he probably derived from the editor’s introduction to Maffei, op ctt (n 234), I, xxvu. I know of 
no contemporary account which indicates that Maffei was able to speak Japanese. Perhaps they spoke 
with Maffei m Portuguese. It is much more likely that Mesquita, as always, acted as their mterpreter. 
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and presented each of them with three outfits of European clothes. Apparently 
their native costumes were beginning to cause laughter among the populace. 
The pope showed himself to be deeply disturbed over the illness of Julien 
Nakaura, and thereafter inquired repeatedly after his health. To commemorate 
the occasion, Gregory ordered that a medal be struck bearing the inscription: 
Ab Regibus Iaponio[rum] Prima ad Roma[num] Pont[Jicem] legatio et obedienta 

The Japanese, in their turn, presented to the pope two folding screens with 
pictures of Azuchi, Nobunaga’s residence, painted on them. These Nobunaga 
had given to Vahgnano in 1581. The screens, along with a writing desk 
of ebony, also presented by the mission, were added to the Vatican collec- 
tion. After these interviews, the pope bestowed numerous other favors upon 
the young emissaries. He paid for their lodgings and provided them with 
pocket money. Since it was Lent, he ordered that they should be sent choice 
fish from time to time. His own physicians were assigned to attend Julien 
Nakaura. 

In the days that followed the Japanese looked over the city with its multitude 
of churches and monuments. They were received by the cardinals and the foreign 
ambassadors stationed in Rome. Through these gentlemen and others, informa- 
tion was sent to the various courts of Italy about the envoys. Alessandro 
Benacci, emissary of Bologna, reported that “in their manner they are cultured, 
courteous, and modest.” ^3? He also noted that they knew Portuguese well, a 
small amount of Spamsh, and bits of Italian and Latin. When they eat, Benacci 
observed, they use “certain sticks of wood as white as ivory, a palm in 
length, which are held between the fingers of the right hand, and with which 
they dextrously seize whatever sort of food they wish, even if it is far away and 
not very firm.” ^^8 He also records that they know how to dance and that “they 
know how to perform on the cymbals, the guitar, the lyre, and have these 
instruments with them.”239 They also learned to play Trucco, an Italian game 
where one dislodges the ball of his opponent. Clearly the Japanese youths, 
despite their widely proclaimed piety and impassivity, were capable in Benacci’s 
eyes of fitting mto secular society. 

While the envoys took in the sights of Rome, the health of the eighty-year 
old pope was rapidly failing. On April 10, 1585, he died, and the Japanese were 
thereafter privileged to witness the ceremonies surrounding the obsequies of a 


236 See Pinto, Okamoto, and Bernard, op. at. (n. 184), p. 161, n 594 * Translated it means. “In 
memory of the first embassy and obeisance from the kings of Japan to papal Rome (1585)*’* 

^37 Berchet, loc. cit (n. 225), p. 152 

238 Ibid , p. 153. 

239 Ibid Evidently the Japanese had more than a passing interest in music Upon their return to 
Japan in 1590, they performed on Western instruments for Hideyoshi and sang for him. See P. F. X 
de Charlevoix, Histoire du chnstiamsme au Japan (Liege, 1855), 11 , 36. 

240 On the more religious aspects of their stay m Rome see Pmto, Okamoto, and Bernard, op. cit 
(n 184), pp 207-8, and G Schurhammer, “Die erste japamsche Gesandtschaftsreise nach Europa,” 
Die kathohschen Mtssionen, XLIX (1921), 217-24. 
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pope and the election of his successor. When Sixtus V ascended the pontifical 
throne, the Japanese were present as honored guests at most of the ceremonies. 
The frescoes illustrating Pope Sixtus formally takmg possession of the Lateran 
palace show the Japanese in the throng of onlookers. Shortly after his coronation, 
Sixtus honored the envoys by making them Kmghts of the Golden Spur. A few 
days later in the great Hall of the Capitol, in the presence of the Roman Senators, 
they were elected Roman Patricians and received a scroll which entitled them to 
all the privileges of patricians includmg the right “to bequeath the title ... to 
their sons, their nephews, and to all their posterity.” 

Accompamed by a papal guard and followed by a cheering crowd, the envoys 
left Rome on June 3, 1585, to begm their long trip back to Japan. Carrying 
letters from the new pope to their lords, the youthful envoys proceeded towards 
Genoa via a arcuitous route. Valignano had wanted them to see much of 
Italy, especially Naples and Venice. Disturbed political conditions prevented 
them from visiting the south of Italy. A lack of time, and perhaps the absence 
of instructions from Valignano, kept the envoys from accepting the invitations 
to visit the courts of the kmg of France, the duke of Savoy, and the emperor. 
So upon leaving Rome they proceeded m a northeasterly direction towards 
Venice, the Sakai of Europe. On their way to the city of canals, they passed 
through and visited some of the leading towns and landmarks of eastern 
Italy. 

On their way to Loreto on the Adriatic coast, the Japanese visited Assisi 
where they viewed the relics assoaated with the life of St. Francis. They also 
passed by Macerata, the home town of Father Matteo Ricci, the great founder 
of the Jesuit mission in China. As they moved northward along the Adriatic 
coast from Loreto, they left mementos of their visit in the form of salutations 
written in Japanese on slips of paper. From Rimini they proceeded inland to 
Bologna where they took part m the Corpus Christi day procession. At Ferrara 
they were entertamed in the duke’s villa; upon leavmg, the Japanese presented 
their host with a sabre which had once belonged to the “king” of Bungo. Here 
they got aboard a gaily decorated craft which took them down the Po River to 
the Adige and then into the Gulf of Venice on June 25, 1585. 

The Queen City of the Adriatic received them with great acclaim and played 
host to them for the next ten days. Their receptions elsewhere in Italy had been 
described for the Seigmory by the Venetian emissaries, and so even before their 
arrival the Senate had decided to entertam them in “truly extraordinary 
style.” 243 They were met on June 25 by Venetian dignitaries just outside 
Chioggia. Escorted by Filippo Cappello, the Podesta, the Japanese’ vessel 
entered the lagoons leading into Vemce. A passage was marked for their entry 


As quoted m G. Tucci, “Japanese Ambassadors as Roman Patnaans,” East and West (Rome), II 
(1952), 68. 

242 For a map showing their progress m Italy see Pinto, Okamoto, and Bernard, op at (n 184), 
pp. Ivi fF. 

2+3 See Berchet, he. cit. (n. 206), p. 266 
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by lines of naval vessels decked out in full dress which fired salutes as they passed 
by. At the island of S. Spirito, a few miles from Vemce, they disembarked to 
receive official greetmgs from thirty Senators attired in ceremomal red togas. 
The spokesman of this delegation welcomed them formally to the Republic, 
and invited them to proceed into the city m rich barks sent out for their use by 
the Doge. Accompamed by flotillas of smaller craft and gondolas, they slowly 
moved toward the city. Their official bark stopped long enough at St. Mark’s 
Place to let the multitude on shore have a look at the strangers from afar. The 
flotilla then moved up the Grand Canal to the Jesuit house. Here they were 
received by the dignitaries of the church and the foreign ambassadors resident in 
Venice. 

In honor of their coming, the traditional procession of the Apparition of St. 
Mark had been postponed for three days. After a few days’ rest, on June 29, the 
Japanese, dressed in their native costumes, went back down the Grand Canal to 
St. Mark’s Place. Accompamed by thirty Senators, they proceeded to the 
Doge’s Palace for their official reception by Doge Nicolas da Ponte, the Council 
of Ten, and other leading lights of the Republic. After the first formalities were 
over, the Doge invited the Japanese to sit, two on each side of him, on the ducal 
bench. With Mesquita acting as interpreter, they thanked the Doge for his 
hospitality and presented him with two rich Japanese costumes, a sword with a 
hilt of gold encrusted with pearls, and a dagger. The next day they participated 
m the solemn procession which annually commemorates the “pious theft” of the 
body of St. Mark from Alexandria. The Apparition ceremomes of 1585 in 
which the Japanese were honored are among the richest and most splendid on 
record. 

The Japanese were also busy sightseeing during the ten days of their stay in 
Venice. Costantmo Molin was appointed by the Senate to be their guide. They 
visited the churches, schools,245 famous bell-towers, the whole of the Doge’s 
palace, the armory of the Council of Ten, and the Treasury of St. Mark’s. 
The textile workshops and the glass factories of Murano were opened to them 
and displays were put on for their benefit. They attended a nocturnal fishing 
party on the Lido and were then entertained with an open-air musicale and 
fireworks exhibition. To commemorate the visit, the Senate engaged the famous 
artist, Tintoretto, to pamt the portraits of the four Japanese. Unfortunately, 
however, he finished only the portrait of Mancio It 5 . Meanwhile a commemora- 
tive document was prepared in Italian and Japanese to which the four envoys 
affixed their written seals or kaki-han.'^^^ 

These gifts were later deposited m the hall of the Council of Ten where they still could be seen 
as late as 1773. They have since disappeared, and so far as is known no record remains of them. See 
thid.^ p. 268. 

245 For a copy of one of the inscnptions recordmg their visit see G. Tassim (ed,), “Le iscriaom della 
ConjEratermta di S Maria della Carita,*’ Archtvio veneto^ XII (1876), 118-22. 

For the text of this document m Itahan and inEnghsh translation see E. M Satow, “The Origins 
of Spamsh and Portuguese Rivalry m Japan,” Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, XVIII 
(1890), 136-39. 
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Leaving Venice on July 6, the envoys carried letters to the rulers of Padua, 
Vicenza, and Verona, then under Venetian control, ordering that the Japanese 
should be well received. ^47 In Padua they visited the university and the famous 
botamcal gardens. At Vicenza they were entertained at the newly completed 
Teatro Ohmpico, the work of Palladio; and a fresco, which may still be seen, 
was painted m the theater showing the Japanese in Western clothes witnessing a 
performance. 248 i^ Verona the envoys were shown the famous Roman amphi- 
theater, attended services in the twelfth-century cathedral, and watched a military 
review. To the sound of an artillery salute they entered Mantua on July 13 for a 
five-day visit. Here they were housed in the castle built for the Gonzagas while 
they toured all the city’s great monuments and watched a mock naval battle on 
the lake. They presented to their host a large Japanese sword known as a katana. 
Their visit to S. Benedetto di Pohrone was recorded m a Latm inscription carved 
into the monastery’s wall.^49 Later ltd, as leader of the mission, sent a letter of 
thanks from Milan to the ruler of Mantua. This was written entirely in Japanese 
and accompanied by an Italian translation. ^5 0 

The trip of about 100 miles from Mantua to Milan took the Japanese a little 
more than one week. On the way they stopped at Cremona and heard mass at 
the Cathedral celebrated by Cardmal Sfondrato, later Pope Gregory XIV. 
After two more halts, the envoys arrived in Milan on July 25. As usual they were 
received and banqueted by the digmtaries of the city and shown the sights. 
Though the archives of Milan contain only incidental references to the mission, 

It appears that sketches of them were made which were used for the engravings 
prepared in Augsburg in 1586.252 Leaving Milan on August 3, accompanied by 
a Swiss guard, they traveled via Pavia to Genoa. Here they were formally 
received by the Doge on the eve of their departure. After being in Italy for more 
than five months, the Japanese embarked af Genoa on August 8 for the return by 
sea to Spain. But long after leaving Italy they contmued writing letters from 
Barcelona, Lisbon, Goa, Macao, and Japan to their genial Italian hosts. 25 3 


247 For the text see Berchet, he cit (n 225), pp 174-75. 

^48 See illustrations in this chapter. 

249 Reproduced in Berchet, he eit (n 225), p. 175 

250 See illustrations in this chapter 

251 Cf. Berchet, he eit (u 225), p 177. 

252 See Pinto, Okamoto, and Bernard, op ett (n 184), p 243, n. 852 Also see illustrations in 
B Gutierrez, La prtma ambascteria dei Gtapponese m Italia (Milan, 1938). 

253 Copies of some of these are m Berchet, he ett. (n 225), pp 179-84 For additional examples 

see the three letters reproduced m Murakami Naojiro’s article in Shtgaku-Zasshi 

Vol. XII, No. 4 (1901), pp 496-504, the letter to Vemce as published by Tsuboi 
Kumazo m Shigaku-Zasshi M No 5 (1901), pp 616-20, and 

Mancio It 5 s two letters to the pope from Goa and Macao, written on the return voyage, as published 
byKodaShigetomo Shinn, Vol. XVI, No. 2 (April, 1931), pp. 81-91. 

See also the summary of their European impressions pubhshed at Goa m 1588 and entitled Oratio 
hahita a Fara [Hara] D. Martino lapomo, suo & soeioru nomine cum ah Europa rediret . . . This last work, 
which I have not seen, is cited in Laures, op. cit. (n. 215), pp. 29-30. 
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The Japanese made the port of Barcelona on August 16 and remained there 
for almost one month. A long halt was necessary to let Julien Nakaura recover 
from an illness which struck him upon arriving in Spam. About their reception 
here practically nothing is known. Mancio It5 evidently took advantage of the 
respite from travelmg to write letters of thanks to his hosts in Italy. His letter 
penned in Barcelona to the Duke of Ferrara is still to be seen in the state archives 
of Modena. ^54 in the first week of September they journeyed on to the old 
monastery town of Montserrat where they spent three days. Then they went on 
to Monzon where Philip II had been spending the summer. The king again gave 
them an audience and learned about their visit to Italy. From here they went 
on to Saragossa where the Cortes was then in session. At Alcala de Henares next 
they were entertained at a banquet “a la mamere romaine” and at a theatrical 
performance. On a quick trip through Madrid they made their formal adieus. At 
the beginning of October they were back m Portugal again. 

They first stopped at Villa-Vi^osa and then went on to Evora. Here they were 
feted for nme days by their old friend, Archbishop Dom Theotonio,^56 Fy the 
Duke of Braganza, and by Francisco de Mascarenhas, but lately retired as 
Viceroy of India. At the Umversity of Evora they listened to learned dialogues 
and were otherwise entertained. Leaving Evora, they traveled northward in 
Portugal as far as Coimbra. Here at the heart of the Jesuit missionary system for 
the East they spent the Christmas holidays of 1585 in the college overlooking 
the valley of the Mondego. After the first of the year they left Coimbra for 
Lisbon. On the way they stopped to see the famous Gothic abbey of Batalha and 
the Cistercian monastery of Santa Maria in the nearby village of Alcoba^a. 
Upon returmng to the capital, they paid their respects to Cardmal Albert and 
said farewells to their friends. After one false start at the end of March, 
their ship finally sailed out of the Tagus on April 8, 1586, for the long return 
trip to Japan. 

Whatever influence the envoys may have had upon the progress of Christianity 
in Japan, there can be no question about the impact which they made in Europe. 
Their visit was the subject of much talk, many letters by a vast circle of corre- 
spondents, and no fewer than fifty-five publications. ^57 Many of these were, it is 
true, merely translations of the Latin account of their reception in Rome at the 


D’Eha, loc. at (n. 229), p. 56, n. 12. 

255 There is some question about the date of this audience Pmto, Okamoto and Bernard {op. at. 
[n 184], p 246) put it around September 9 A letter by Antomo Ramero from Monzon (September 
21, 1585) to the Jesuit General evidently places the royal reception on September 19 See the citation 
m J. F. Schutte, ‘‘Der Lateimsche Dialog 'De Missione Legatorum laponensium ad Romam Curiam’ 
als Lehrbuch der japamschen Semmare,” m Studi sulla chtesa antica e sulVUmanesismo (Rome, I 954 )» 
p. 257, n. 50. 

256 In gratitude to Dom Theotonio for his devotion to the Japan mission, Valignano sent him 
copies of the books that the Jesuits began to prmt m Japan in 1592. Laures, op. at (n. 215), 
pp. 16-17. 

®S7 This figure is based on a count of the entries relatmg to the embassy in Streit, op cit. (n 124), 
Vol. IV, in the BtbUographischer Alt-Japan-Katalog {1542-1853) (Japamnstitut of Berlm [Kyoto in 
1940]), and in H Cordier, Bibliotheca Japomca (Pans, 1912). 
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public consistory held by Pope Gregory XIII.^ss pyen before the end of 1585 
the proceedings of that memorable day were bemg circulated in at least five 
Latin, five French, five Italian, and one German version. These were produced 
in places as widely separated as Rome, Lyons, Liege, Dillingen, Prague, and 
Cracow. In the writtngs on Japan which appeared over the next several decades, 
considerable space was allotted by European authors of many nationalities to the 
mission and its meaning for Europe.^sp Pven in countries which it did not visit, 
the mission had the effect of immediately stimulating interest in Japan. In the 
French geographical books which appeared before 1610 the foreign embassy most 
frequently discussed was the Japanese mission to Rome.^^o In Pans, Blaise de 
Vigenere, noted translator and secretary to King Henry III, gives the itinerary 
of the embassy, along with a brief discussion of the nature of Chinese and 
Japanese writing in his Traicte des Chtffres, ou secretes manieres d'escrirt 
(1587).^^^ 

The Protestants, too, reacted to the great propaganda triumph achieved by 
the mission. The author of a Flugschrift in German written in 1585 complained 
that the emissaries, who had come from so far, were not permitted to travel “to 
Germany and Saxony” where they might have learned something of the true 
light of Christ as understood by the followers of that “dear man of God, Dr. 
Martin Luther.” This anonymous pamphleteer goes on to argue that Japan, 
with its independent traditions, would find Lutheramsm more congenial than 
Catholicism. The Japanese merchants, in particular, like those in France and the 
Netherlands, would find to their liking the Lutheran belief that “good works” 
are “neither necessary nor of any use” in winning salvation. He also remarks that 
since the Japanese lack the “oil, wax, and . . . bells [?],” necessary to the perfor- 
mance of Catholic rites, they would be glad to know Christians who abominated 
all such “superstitions.” Nature itself, he concludes, has conspired to make 
Japan into a land most agreeable to the spread of the “true gospel.” To my 
knowledge this is the first call to Protestants to compete with the Jesuits in the 
Far East.^^^ 

Among the Catholics of Switzerland, the mission also made a profound 


258 Acta Consistent publtca exhibiti «... Gregorio Papa XIII. regum taponiorum legatis Romae 
(Rome, 1585). This was summarized in Enghsh by Parchas and published in 1625 See the reproduc- 
tion in the convement compilation of Cyril Wild (ed.), Purchas Hts Ptlgnmes m Japan (Kobe [1939]), 
pp. 30-34 

^59 See Guido Gualtien, Relatiom della venuta degli Ambasciatori Giaponesi a Roma sino alle partita di 
Lisbona (Rome and Vemce, 1586) , G P Maffei, Htstonarum Indtcarum libri XVI (Florence, 1588) , the 
work by Hendrik van Cuyck, Bishop of Roermimd, called De tnum regum Japaniorum legates (Antwerp, 
1593). Guzman, op dt (n, 217), II, 125-295. 

2^0 G. Atkmson, Les nouveaux horizons de la Renaissance frangatse (Pans, 1935), pp. 110-12. 

Cf Nachod, loc, cit (n. 158), p. 263. 

^62 This Flugschrift is reproduced in part and commented upon m Gottfried Kentenich, “Eine 
japanische Gesandschaft in den papsthchen Stuhl im Jahre 1585,” Allgememe Zettung, Beilage no 212 
(September 14, 1905), pp. 508-11. Also see Zeitung welcher Gestalt . . ethch. Komg und Fursten auss 
Japonta thre Abgesandten des Glaubens halben gen Rom geschickt haben Mit kurtzer Beschretbung 
derselben jetzt gemeldten Land . Auch ernes evangelischen Manns Censen und Urthetl was von solcher 
Schickung zuhalten sey (1585). 
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impression. Peter Camsius, whose earlier interest in Japan we have mentioned, ^^3 
in a sermon on December 21, 1585, held up the piety of the Japanese as an 
example to the parishioners of Fribourg. 264 in Lucerne meanwhile, the mumcipal 
secretary, Renward Cysat, began in 1585 to compile all the material he could 
find on Japan. A man of cosmopolitan interests, Cysat was a close friend of 
Father Martm Leubenstein, the rector of Lucerne’s Jesuit college. It was apparently 
through Leubenstem, who at one time hoped to go to Japan as a missionary, 
that Cysat obtained copies of some Jesuit letters. These he used as the basis for a 
book that was first published at Fribourg in 1586, and is entitled Warhaf tiger 
Bericht von den neuerfundenen Japponischen Insehi vnd Konigreichen auch von 
anderen zuvor vnbekandten Indiantschen Landen . . . 

Cysat’s book opens with a lengthy dedication to his brother-m-law, Ludwig 
Pfyffer, the uncrowned “king” of Switzerland, military hero, and friend of the 
Jesuits. After noting that the great strides taken by the Jesuits m Japan were no 
secret to anyone, Cysat continues: 

Likewise it is no secret, but known everywhere, and especially through the pubhshed 
books describing the coming to Rome of the Japanese royal emissanes last spring 
of the current year 1585 after so long and far and dangerous a voyage, there accord- 
mg to ancient custom to prostrate themselves and to acknowledge as true Chnst- 
lans their obedience to the supreme head and bishop of the umversal church of 
God .... 

Meanwhile there came into my hands a small book pubhshed m this very year at Rome 
in the Itahan language which tells and mcludes m the form of a letter or dispatch all sorts 
of accounts and of the happy progress of Japanese Christianity as it had spread down to the 
year 1582. From this book and letters, I derived such comfort, dehght, and joy that I 
disregarded all other work m progress and readied this for the press m the hope that 
such a version of this work would be well worthwhile and so that this sincere history 
and these accounts might be brought to hght and pubhcized to the great benefit of 
many people. . . . For these reasons I have finally let myself be persuaded to translate 
the above-mentioned epistle into our ordmary tongue and to append as an intro- 
duction a short abstract of matenals on Japan which I have collected from many 
writings.^^^ 

Though Cysat does not cite his sources with greater specificity, it is clear from 
reading the 107 pages of his description of Japan that he probably had numerous 
copies of the earlier Jesuit letters at his disposal as well as the Annual Letter 
published m 1585 which he cites. For example, it is certain that he knew about 
and used some version of Da Costa’s work on Japan and Maffei’s collection of 


2^3 See above, p. 319. 

As quoted m Pinto, Okamoto, and Bernard, op. at (n 184), p. 267, n. 887 
2^5 j Beckmann, “Der erste Japandruck m der Schweiz,” Schweizensches Gutenbergmuseum, XXV 

(1939), 150. 

Letter a annate delle cose del Qtapone del M D. LXXXII (R-ome, 1585)* He is here referring to an 
Annual Letter written by Father Caspar CodUbo from Nagasaki. Another German translation of it 
appeared m 1585 at DiUmgen. See Streit, op cit (n. 124), p. 446 
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letters which were appended to it.267 On the basis of such materials Cysat 
sought to present a systematic survey of Japan. His account deals with its 
location, the hvelihood and clothes of its inhabitants, administration, customs, 
and mainly with religious practices, monastic institutions, and ecclesiastical 
buildings. From the detail given in his description of architecture it is obvious 
that he knew Frois’ letters. He also describes how the Japanese make tea^^s and 
how they drink it from small porcelam cups. And in this connection he comments 
on how rare and costly “porcelana’’ was in the Europe of his day. Cysat’s 
narrative description is followed with a short lexicon of Japanese words and 
place names arranged alphabetically according to their romamzations. In many 
cases the defimtions give illuminatmg detail.^^^ His description of “Anan” 
(Haman Island) is one of the earliest to appear in European literature and one 
of the few contemporary accounts which relates Hainan to Japan.^'^o The 
conclusion of the introduction is phrased as a prayer of thanksgiving for 
the divme gift of Japan to Christianity at a time when Europe itself was 
divided mto opposmg religious camps of “thankless Jews,” sectarians, and 
heretics. 

All of this material the author mtended as background to his translations of 
Coelho’s letter of 1582, of the letters of the Japanese princes to the pope, of the 
Gonsalves speech, and of his own short description of the mission’s reception in 
Rome. This is followed by a sample of Japanese writmg taken directly from one 
of the editions of Maffei’s Rerum a Societatis Jesu in Oriente gestarum, . . 
Cysat here translates MafFei’s mterlmear Latm translation of the Japanese into 
German, though he is also aware of the fact that the original translation was the 
Portuguese version which appeared m the Cartas of 1570. This collection of 
characters is followed by a translation of Valignano’s letter from Goa of 

^^7 See below, p. 706. 

268 por a bnef history of tea citations m Western literature see Yule and Burnell, op at (n 3), p. 
689. Cysat probably took his account from a letter in Maffei’s book IV written in 1564 by Luis 
d’ Almeida 

269 For example, about Nara he comments “a renowned city, has an admirably sohd and beautiful 
castle situated on a high hiU, the whole cut out of rocks, and also several splendid and costly churches ” 
(Renward Cysat, Wahrhafftiger Bertcht von den neuerfundenen Jappomschen Inseln . . . [Fribourg, 1586], 
section after the mtroduction ) 

270 A longer and entirely independent description, also published around 1586, presumably in 
Spam, was prepared by one of a party of Franascan missionaries shipwrecked on Hainan in 1583. It 
IS a rare item which may be found m the British Museum, and is entitled Ltbro y Relacion de las 
grandezas del Reyno de la China Hecho por unfrayle descalgo de la Orden de Sant FranascOy de seys que 
fueron pressos en el dtcho Reyno, en la tsla de Haynam, en el de 1585 Another short account of Hainan 
of about the same time appeared m Juan Gonzalez de Mendoza, History of the Great and Mightie 
Empire of China, edited by G. Staunton (London, 1854), II 303-4 Cysat obviously did not know of 
these accounts which appeared at about the same time as his own and which treated Hainan in 
relation to Chma 

271 C£ below, p. 706 Like Maffei, Cysat does not present an accurate rendition of the Japanese 
document of 1552 givmg the Jesuits a land grant at Yamaguchi As indicated above (p 680), this 
document was first prmted in Europe in the Cartas of 1570 Nachod, loc at (n 158), p 241, n. 6, 
mentions Cysat’s rendition, but does not show clearly that it was derived from Maffei rather than the 
Cartas. A bibhography of the documents is mcluded in Schurhammer, op. at (n. 106), p 76, but 
Cysat’s book does not appear in it. 
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December 28, 1583.^72 The remainder of the book deals with other matters and 
so IS of no concern here. 

After publishing the first edition of his book, Cysat apparently continued to 
collect news of Japan, perhaps with the idea of revising or amplifying his 
original work. ^73 $q f^r as we know his book went through three editions, 
two in 1586 and the final one in 1592.^74 into the second edition Cysat inserted a 
woodcut map of Japan, the first to appear as part of any European publication, 
His map is particularly interesting in the context of this work because it was 
apparently produced exclusively from information obtained from the Jesuit 
letters.^' 7 ^ Another representation, possibly prepared at Florence in 1585, 
previously existed in manuscript ^^7 Milan m 1589 Urbano Monti prepared a 
map of the world on which Japan is shown, and on which the cartographer 
mentions his indebtedness to the mission of 1585 and cites the names of Valignano 
and Mesquita as his authorities. In these cases it was the interest created by the 
mission which apparently stirred the Europeans to try their hand at depicting 
Japan cartographically. 

That the legates put Japan on the map for most Europeans is beyond doubt. 
During the twenty months of their triumphal tour, they visited around seventy 
different towns and cities in three countries, and several they visited more than 
once. They were received as official legates of their daimyos by the Regent of 
Portugal, the King of Spam, two popes, and the doges of Vemce and Genoa. In 
every town, large and small, they excited the interest of the leadmg ecclesiastical 
and lay figures, and were treated as conquering heros. All along their route 
they were forced to make their way through throngs of spectators, to eat their 
meals in public from time to time, and generally to be on display. Stories 
about them quickly reached towns and countries which they did not actually 
visit. Finally, the record of their visit was preserved for posterity in correspon- 
dence, books, paintmgs, maps, and inscriptions. Their persons, gifts, and samples 
of writing all helped to make Japan more real for Europeans. For the Jesuits, 


272 Valignano’s letter was also translated from the 1585 edition oiLettera cited above (n. 266) 

273 Beckmann, loc at (n 265), p. 155 See also B. Hidber, “Renard Cysat, der Stadtschreiber zu 
Luzern,” Archtv fur schwetzertsche Geschtchte, XX (1875), 21-22 

274 Streit, op, at (n 124), pp. 452-53, 469 

275 See illustrations in this chapter 

276 Cf Mikmosuke Ishida, ‘‘A Brief Note on the Two Old European Maps of Japan Recently 
Discovered,” Monumenta Nippontca^ I (1938), 261 It seems to me that George Kish, Some Aspects of 
the Missionary Cartography of Japan during the Sixteenth Century,” Imago Mundi, VI (1950), 
46, strains too hard to connect this map with Japanese ongmals. Comparison of Cysat’s map with 
the manuscript maps of Florence and Madrid show, I beheve, very few aifimties. The repetition m 
place names may simply mdicate a common source. 

277 That it was prepared at this date is the opimon of Sebastiano Cnno, La pnnia carta cartografica 
inedita del Giappone portata in Itaha nel 1585 c rmvenuta m una filza di documenti riguardanti il 
commercio dei Medici nelle Indie Orientah e Occidentah,” Rivtsta manttima, X (1931), 257—84. 
Also see below, p. 710. 

278 See Kish, loc. at. (n. 276), p. 46. 
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one great result of the visit was the papal bull recogmzing their exclusive right 
to carry on missionary work in Japan.279 This right was shortly confirmed by 
Philip II who quickly sent mstructions to the viceroy of Goa to inform Macao, 
Manila, and Japan of it and to see to the bull’s enforcement. 


5 

Maps, Histories, and Polemics in Europe, 1585-1601 

In Europe, during the fifteen years after the reception of the Japanese legates 
there, the presses poured out an avalanche of Jesuit material on Japan and the 
mission. General histories also became more numerous. Their histories, like their 
letters, were intended by the Jesuits to be both “edifying and curious.” In 
addition, the histories were clearly designed to set the record straight, insofar as 
that was possible. Peter Canisius and Jerommo Nadal had called as early as 1555 
for Latin editions of the letters so that they could more readily be circulated in 
northern Europe. The first of the Jesuit histories dealing with Japan, that of 
Da Costa-Maffei, appeared even before the arrival of the mission in Europe. In 
Maffei’s Historiarum Indicarum libri XVI (Florence, 1588), which was published 
shortly after the Japanese legates left Europe, it is Book XII which is mainly 
concerned with Japan. This account, and the other references to Japan scattered 
throughout the book, is heavily indebted to Valignano’s Historia. Maffei treats 
Japan in two ways: he provides a general description (pp. 480-502) and a 
briefer account (pp. 543-55) of the mission’s successes prior to Valignano’s 
arrival in Japan m 1579. For our purposes it is his picture of Japan which is 
most important, for it brings to the attention of the European public the view- 
points of Valignano.2^® And, m this connection, we must recall Valignano’s 
debt to Frois. In fact, Maffei’s narrative, being almost a direct translation of 
Valignano’s, exhibits most of the characteristic features of the early Fr6is 
letters. That is to say he presents a clear exposition of Japan in the era of Nobunaga. 
Like Valignano, Maffei emphasizes mstitutions and mores. He gives only 
relatively slight attention to the size of cities, number of converts, and the 
architectural features of Japanese houses, palaces, temples, and fortresses. There 
are only incidental references to Japan’s history; the reader, in other words, is 
not able to derive much feeling from Maffei about the dynamic character of 


279 For the text of the bull, Ex pastor ah ojjicio (January 28, 1585), and a discussion of its implications 
see E. M. Satow, he. at. (n 246), pp. 141-43* Actually the bull was published by Gregory XIII three 
months before the Japanese arrived m Rome. Father Rodrigues apparently went on directly to 
Rome to work for the pubhcation of the bull which guaranteed the Jesmts in their monopoly. 

For MafFei’s dependence upon Valignano and for some examples of how his account of Japan 
parallels the one given by the great Visitor, see Alvarez-Taladnz (ed.), op. cit. (n. 219), pp. 197-200. 
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Japanese society. The stress is upon the contrasts between Japanese and European 
ideas and practices, obviously for the edification of Maifef s European audience. 

No work available in Europe before Maffef s sought to bring out so explicitly 
the differences, minute and great, between Japanese and European practices and 
values. Some of his contrasts might have been taken directly from Frois’ 
distichs^^^ had he had them at hand. For example, he notes such minor differ- 
ences as the fact that Europeans admire white teeth while the Japanese blacken 
theirs for beauty’s sake (p. 486). On differences m character there is an abun- 
dance of material. In adversity and tribulation the Japanese, unlike the Europeans, 
show incredible control of their emotions. The Japanese have a highly developed 
sense of honor and propriety. Their children speak quietly, are moderate in 
their demands, and mature in behavior. The people m general are acute, 
sagacious, and well disposed by nature. In fact, “they surpass in judgement, 
docility, and memory not only the oriental but also the occidental nations” 
(p. 488). These traits are as characteristic of peasants and children as they are of 
the nobility. The lowliest farmers are almost civilized in their habits, highly 
vigorous and talented, and possess facial features which are not crudely rural. 
The children learn to read and write Latm much more quickly than European 
schoolboys. 

Poverty is widespread in Japan, but it is not dishonorable. Nor does it lead to 
slothfulness and filth in daily life. The poorest people work with great mdustry, 
pay strict attention to personal cleanliness, and keep their houses orderly and 
spotless. Rich and poor alike bear personal discomforts with great equammity. 
Even disastrous earthquakes, like the one m 1586 described by Frois in his letter 
to Europe, ^^3 could not shake their poise. From childhood the Japanese of all 
classes are taught to endure hunger and cold, and to live m Spartan simplicity. 
In their personal relationships even the lower classes are extremely polite with 
each other. Angry outbursts or violent displays of emotion rarely trouble the 
serenity of life. Street brawls and domestic quarrels are not as common as they 
are among other less disciplined peoples. Common thievery and pilfermg are 
almost unknown. Guests are treated with great consideration and cheerfulness. 
Business and social transactions are conducted according to established customs 
and often through third parties. The adherence to form and convention is so 
universal that it would almost seem that all Japanese were tramed m the same 
school. More than any other nation the Japanese act by precept and reason. 

But the picture pamted in Maffei’s book is not all glowing. There are darker 
aspects of the Japanese character which contrast sharply with the many bright 
spots. Their faults are attributed to the evil influences of the bonzes and the 
troubled conditions of a country in civil war, as well as to Japan’s ignorance of 
Christianity. Maffei deplores the addiction to unnatural vices, and concludes 
that such practices were introduced to Japan by an evil bonze. The disloyalty of 

Cf. above, pp. 687-88 

For the history of teeth blackening see Chamberlain, op. at (n 25), pp. 62-63. 

Letter from Shimonoseki of October 15, 1586, m Cartas (Evora, 1598), H, 184-86. 
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vassal to lord, particularly apparent in the sixteenth century, is considered to be 
a defect of character which weakens the political and social fabric and leads to 
war. The basic reason for such general disloyalty is the refusal of the local lords 
to acknowledge the supreme authority of the emperor. Related to their lack of 
loyalty is a tendency among the Japanese towards dissimulation, ambiguity, and 
lack of openness in their dealings. This makes them hard to understand, trust, or 
to feel sympathy for. The Japanese are bellicose and inhumane. A lord may kill 
a vassal on the spot for the slightest offense. No respect is shown for the rule of 
law or other abstract prmciples ofjustice. The master may decide arbitrarily the 
fate of any of his vassals, no matter how elevated his rank. In the family the 
father hands out arbitrary justice, and even the mother ruthlessly exterminates 
her young when they are not wanted. Individuals are inhumane to themselves; 
this is illustrated by their readiness to commit suicide ceremomously. And 
finally the Japanese spend far too much time m drinking and partying, such 
affairs sometimes lastmg for several days on end. Still, with all their faults, the 
Japanese will readily take up Chnstiamty' for they are a people who are 
essentially ruled by reason and who possess a strong desire for the true 
religion. 

It was not possible for Maffei to know when he published his book in 1588 
that Hideyoshi had banned the Jesuits from the country just one year earlier. 
The published letters from Japan had of course contained references to the 
persecutions suffered by the Jesuits and the Japanese Christians at the hands of the 
bonzes and unfnendly daimyo. But even Vahgnano, when he left Goa for Japan 
on April 13, 1588, with the Japanese envoys, had not yet heard of Hideyoshi’s 
change of attitude. The Visitor learned this bad news only on his arrival at 
Macao on July 28, 1588.^^^ in the meantime Pope Sixtus V in 1588 elevated the 
Jesuit province of Japan to a bishopric. Frois’ letter of February 20, 1588, from 
Anma detailing the persecution being suffered by the Jesuits, was first published 
at Lisbon in 1589.^®^ In the following year it was printed in Antwerp, Dillingen, 
and Rome. At Madrid in 1591 a collection of letters from Frois, Organtino- 
Gnecchi, Coelho, and Duarte de Sande was published under the title Reladon de 
una gravissima persecucid, que on tyrano de los reynos de lapon, Ilamado Cabucodono, 
ha levdtado contra los Christianos. . . At about the time when this book 


For additional material on Japanese character see Pietro Tacchi-Venturi, II car alter e det Gtapponesi 
secondo i misstonan del secolo XVI (rev ed., Kome, 1937) 

2^5 A. Kleiser, “P. Alexandre Vahgnam’s Gesandtschaftsreise nach Japan zum Quambacudono 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi, 1588-1591,*’ Monumenta Nippomca, I (1938), 77, he may have learned of 
this from the letter of May 10, 1588, sent by representatives of the Christians of the Five Imperial 
Provinces to the General of the Society m Rome For the edited text of this letter see Matsuda Kiichi 
^ in it.!-]’ LXVIII, No 9 (1958), pp 959-73- 

286 Streit, op at, (n. 124), IV, 459- 

287 ihid , pp. 468-69. In 1591 the daimyo of Anma sent a letter to Cardinal Antomo Carrafa 
(1538-91) to thank him for his hospitahty to the young emissaries and to report on their safe return 
In this letter he mentions the difficulties bemg experienced by the Jesuits and indicates that Vahgnano 
had left for the capital to take up the matter with Hideyoshi. For the text of this letter see Hamada, 
op. cit. (n. 202), pp. 73, 411-21. 
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appeared the king of Spain was receiving complaints from the Philippines and 
Japan about the behavior of the Jesuits toward the Franciscans and the Spanish 
merchants. But certainly the king could not have been overly concerned about 
the deterioratmg situation in the Far East; after the defeat of his great Armada 
he had much graver problems facing him m Europe. 

The last decade of the sixteenth century offered to the curious reader in Europe 
a wide variety of publications on Japan and a lot to thmk about in relation to the 
future of Christianity there. Aside from the collections of Jesmt letters, crowned 
by the great Cartas compendium of 1598, efforts were made on the part of 
European scholars in several branches of learmng to bnng Japan within the 
bounds of their knowledge. Not all of the collectors and chromclers were as 
renowned as Hakluyt, De Bry, and Lmschoten, the great compilers of travel 
literature whose works appeared m this decade. The Jesuit Humanist and student 
of America, Jose de Acosta, incorporated material on Japan and Buddhism into 
his Natural and Moral History of the Indies which appeared at Seville in 1590.^^9 
In “The First Book of Relations of Modeme States,’' an anonymous manuscnpt 
work clearly prepared in the last decade of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, there is 
included a brief but incisive description of “The Kingdome of Japonia.”29o 
While this account is based upon Jesmt and Spanish sources, its author makes a 
few unsound assertions which are widely at variance with what had been directly 
reported about Japan.^^^ Scholars like Antonio Possevino, the Jesuit diplomat, 
and Giovanni Botero, the accomplished Italian political theonst and social 
thinker, incorporated substantial accounts of Japan into their large, general 
works.^^^ The biography of Pope Gregory XIII published by Antonio Ciappi 
in 1596 mcluded a woodcut of some Jesuit establishments in Japan and another 
on the pope’s reception of the Japanese legates. But probably the greatest 
achievement of this decade was the production and publication of the map 
which first correctly located the Japanese islands between 30 degrees and 40 
degrees north latitude. This Portuguese map, usually attributed to Luis Teixeira, 
was printed by Ortehus in 1595 and thereafter it became the model for most 
Western maps of Japan. 

The European maps of Japan prepared before 1590 were generally primitive 

See above, pp. 212-17. 

289 For discussion see Swecker, op. at. (n. 132), pp. 272-75 
Reproduced in Rundall (ed.), op. at (n 41), pp 3-14. 

291 For example, he alleges that the Japanese are slothful and neghgent and that “they are far from 
all avance ” (Ibtd , pp. 4, 5.) He also has very httle understanding of the nature of the Japanese 
language (p. 7)- 

292 See A. Possevmo, Bibliotheca selecta qua agitur de ratione studiorum . . (Rome, 1 594), pp. 588-663, 
and G. Botero, Le relatwm vnwersale . . . dwtse tn tre parti . . . (Vicenza, 1595), Pt. I, pp 227-30; 
Pt II, pp. 97-100 , Pt III, pp. 106-7, 137-46 , and m Pt I see the map of Asia, mcludmg Japan, inserted 
between p 116 and p. 117. On Possevmo’s sources see Streit, op at (n. 124), IV, 258. 

293 lapomae msulae descnpto. Ludotco Teisera auctore. Cum Imperatorio, Regto, et Brabanttae prtvtlegio 
decennast, isgs. On the back of the map there is a short Latin description of Japan which Ortehus 
took from Maffei. For a discussion of Teixeira’s work see A Cortesao, Cartograjia e cartografos 
portugueses (Lisbon, 1935), II, 265-76, and Kish, loc. at. (n. 276), pp. 40-44. See illustrations m this 
chapter. 
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even in outline. On the map published by Ramusio in 1554, “Giapam” was 
shown as one island. Some later maps began to show the three islands of Honshu, 
Shikoku, and Kyushu. Diogo Homem's map of 1558 puts the islands into fairly 
accurate relation to the continent and gives good detail on the coast of Kyushu. 
Fernao Vaz Dourado, who had probably spent a period in the East during his 
early years, mcluded in his atlas of 1568 the first special and independent map of 
Japan. For the most part it seems that subsequent maps depended heavily upon 
the Jesuit letters for their place names and political divisions. Sketch maps of 
Japan, now to be found m Florence and Madrid, were evidently modeled on 
Japanese maps.^^s The Florentine map was possibly prepared in 1585 by a 
member of the mission to Europe the Madrid sketch was prepared in 
Mamla about the same time and then sent to Europe. Both sketches seem to have 
Japanese maps of the Gyogi (the name of the inventor of cartography in Japanese 
lore) type as their common source. Both sketches contain the names and bound- 
aries of the sixty-two political umts {kuni) into which Japan was then divided. In 
the preparation of his map it is possible that Teixeira either used a Japanese 
original similar to that from which the sketch maps were drawn, or had another 
sketch no longer known, or himself knew the sketches of Florence and Madrid. 
It is also possible that he had available the sketches of the Portuguese cartographer 
Ignacio Morera (or Montera) who first went to Japan in 1584.^^^ The similarities 
between the manuscript maps and his map as published by Ortehus are striking 
even though Teixeira probably modified his representation by reference 
to other maps previously produced in Europe.^^^ At any rate the publica- 
tion of Teixeira’s map integrated Japanese and Western cartographic con- 
ceptions and laid the basis for more accurate and detailed cartographical 

work.^99 

For the educated European livmg at the very end of the sixteenth century, 
maps and a library of books about Japan were available in Latin and in the 
major vernaculars of the Continent. But still it would have been difficult for 
the layman, even were he as talented as a Possevino, to obtain a coherent and 
consistent picture of Japan from these representations. With the publication in 
1588 of Maffefs history and its compendium of selected letters, the reading 
public of the sixteenth century had at hand a comprehensive Latin summary of 
the Jesuit missions in the East which was both factually reliable and stylistically 

294 Washburn, loc. ciL (n. 19), p. 234 Also see Cortesao and Teixeira da Mota, Portugaliae monumenta 
cartographica (Lisbon, 1961), II, 13-15 

Ibid., Ill, 7. Kish, loc. cit. (n. 275), p. 45 Cf above, p. 705 See also Hirosi Nakamura, “Les 
cartes du Japon qm servaient de module aux cartographes europeens an debut des relations de 
rOcadent avec le Japon,” Monumenta Nipponica, II (1939), 100-123. 

Cortesao and Teixeira da Mota (op. at. [n. 294], II, 127-28) believe that it should be dated prior 
to 1582. They argue on “logical” grounds that it was probably prepared m Japan and brought to 
Europe by the legates of Kyushu. 

297 Ibid., p. 128. 

298 Kish, he. at (n 276), p. 46. 

299 For an evaluation of Teixeira*s work which emphasizes his place in the continuous Portuguese 
tradition see Cortesao and Teixeira da Mota, op, cit. (n. 294), III, 65-66. 
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pleasing. Unfortunately, however, it carried the story of the Jesuits in Japan only 
to 1573- None of the other compendia which appeared before the end of the 
sixteenth century was as comprehensive or reliable as Maffei’s. And none 
published in the sixteenth century presented anything like a general survey of 
the earth-shaking events of Hideyoshi’s regime (1582-98). The death of Nobunaga 
and the rise of Hideyoshi, the banning of Christianity in 1587, and the troubles 
between the Jesuits and Franciscans in Japan had to be learned about exclusively 
from discrete reports or polemical tracts. 

The unification wars of Hideyoshi, his organization of the central admimstra- 
tion, his suppression of brigandage and piracy, his comprehensive national 
land survey, his land tax reform, and his extensive buildmg program are all 
mentioned though, often admiringly, m the Jesuit letters written after he was 
elevated to the office of kampaku in 1584.300 The Jesuits, especially Frois, dwell 
at length on Hideyoshi’s wealth and his lavish expenditure of it. His transfer of 
daimyo from one fief to another, his revenues from confiscations and the semi- 
annual gifts required of the daimyo, and his determination to expand Japan’s 
foreign trade are also observed and commented upon in the letters written before 
the persecution of 1597. His erection of Osaka as a great trading center, the rise 
in the general standard of living, and the growth with umfication of a national 
culture can all be gathered from perusal of the letters written between 1585 and 
1597. Yet, while the Jesuits admired Hideyoshi’s resoluteness, administrative 
skill, and statesmanship, they remained highly critical of his personal life and 
distrustful of his motives. 

Such matters had to be gathered in Europe from the collections of letters and 
were not presented in any systematic account until the appearance at Alcala de 
Henares of Luis de Guzman’s work in 1601. Though little of what he has to say 
is new, Guzman in his Historia de las missioftes . . . provides a narrative which 
gives the reader a feeling that the Japanese are a real and a plausible people. 
Unlike Maifei’s, his account is continuous and centered on Japan more than on 
any of the other areas of Jesuit enterprise. The last one-third of Part I and all of 
Part II in this monumental work are concerned with Japanese affairs. Moreover, 
he is not as anxious as Maffei and Valignano to compare and contrast for the 
edification of Europe. Perhaps this is because he is writing at a time when the 
Christians were having difficulties m Japan and were consequently less optimistic 
about the future of Christiamty there. More than any of his predecessors 
Guzman is successful in organizing the available matenals on Japan^^^i into a 
readable, factual narrative and with only relatively few digressions devoted to 
preaching or moralizing. Like his predecessors, Guzman, probably because he 
lacked the material, has little to say about Japan’s history before the sixteenth 
century. He does have, perforce, a much greater sense of the dynamic quality 
of Japanese life. To put it simply, his work synthesizes better than any other 

300 For internal reforms see especially the letters of Frois (February 20, 1588) and Coelho (February 
24, 1589) in the Cartas of 1598, Pt. II, fols. 187-225, 258-62. 

301 For some of his sources see above, p. 328. 
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single work what Europe knew of contemporary Japan and the Japanese by the 
end of the sixteenth century. 

His general description (Vol. I, pp. 305-413), which precedes the chronological 
account of Jesuit activities from Xavier to 1599, is short but useful. Japan is a 
nation consisting of a number of islands which are united politically and 
culturally. Its exact size is not accurately known, some say it extends two 
hundred leagues, other say four hundred, depending upon, as he assumes, how 
many islands are included in the reckomng. This island kingdom is mountainous 
and not nearly as fertile as Europe. It has ram enough to produce what is needed 
to feed the population; if wars did not continually disrupt the countryside 
Japan would produce even more food. In the fields of Japan wheat, barley, 
millet, and rice are cultivated. Its trees yield almost all the fruits known to 
Europe plus some native to Japan. The Japanese breed sheep, hogs,^®^ oxen, and 
horses; in their mountains live wild boars, deer, rabbits and diverse other 
animals. Pheasants, ducks, geese, chickens, and doves fatten in their fields.^os 
Fish abound in their rivers and streams as well as in the bays and gulfs of the 
surrounding seas. In some of the mountain ranges gold and silver are mmed as 
well as iron and other metals. These mmes operate continually and produce 
metals in good quantity, 

Originally Japan was ruled, asserts Guzman as he makes one of his rare 
excursions into history, by a smgle monarch. This unidentified early emperor 
had two agents who acted as viceroys (regents) in the management of his 
estates and were called ^‘Cubos” (Kubo, another word for Shogun or general- 
issimo). According to the Japanese histones, asserts Guzman, about five 
hundred years ago one of these '‘Cubos” killed the other, confiscated lands, 
took over the reins of government, and finally assumed the title of ‘lacata’’ 
(Yakata) or king.^^^ He then proceeded to reorganize the country and to 


Till recently the Japanese had neither pasture meadows nor farmyards Sheep and pigs were 
unknown . . Sheep, which cannot live on the coarse grass of the Mam Island, have been introduced 
into Yezo . . (Chamberlain, op at [n 25], p. 17). Engelbert Kaempfer, writing at the end of the 
seventeenth century observed “Sheep and goats were kept formerly by the Dutch and Portuguese at 
Firando [Hirado] where the kind still subsists . . They have but few swine, which were brought 
over from China, and are bred by the country people in Fisen [Hizen], not indeed for their own use, 
which would be contrary to their superstitious Notions, but to sell them to the Chinese, who 
come over for trade every year, and are great admirers of Pork, tho’ otherwise the doctrine of 
Pythagoras, about the transmigration of Souls, hath found place likewise in China’^ (op. cit fn. iSil I, 
195-96). 

303 Wild Fowl, tho naturally shy, are m tins populous country grown so familiar, that many 
kinds of them might be rankd among the tame” (Kaempfer, op at [n 302], I, 204—5). 

30 -^ For a full discussion of mming and minerals see thd., pp 164-76. 

wsCf. the account in Murdoch and Yamagata (op cit [n 54-]. H. lo, n. fc) ofthe history of the word 
Shogun. Kubo or Kubo^sama was not an official title, but a term frequently used by the common 
people (see Gnffis, op. at [n. 37], p 196, n. i). 

Apparently a reference to the rise of the Mmamoto at the end of the eleventh century and their 
conflict for power with the Taira m the twelfth century In 1192 Mmamoto Yoritomo was formally 
invested with the title of Shogun and his mihtary government was called the Bakufu. A similar account 
of Japanese history is included m the manuscnpt work, “The First Booke of Relations of Moderne 
States as pubhshed in Rundall (ed ), op. at. (n. 41), pp. 8-9. 
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divide It into sixty-two ‘‘kingdoms” and a like number of “kings” who 
resemble the counts and dukes of Spain. 3 However, in the ensumg 
centuries this organization did not remam unchanged. Some territories were 
expanded and others reduced in size, as the various “kings” fought with each 
other. 

Despite such changes, Japan is still divided, reports Guzman, mto three mam 
sections, but it now includes sixty-six “kingdoms.” 3o8 For Kyushu (the word 
Itself means “nine provmces”) he lists nine “kings” and talks about the shifts m 
their relative strength during the course of the sixteenth century. Of the four 
“kings” of Shikoku (the word itself means “four countries”) the ruler of Tosa 
is the principal one. The third section or the main island (Honshu) includes 
forty-seven “kingdoms” which he proceeds to list. Six smaller islands, such as 
Amakusa, are also “kingdoms” to Guzman. He notes that the names of the 
“kingdoms” are not always reported m the same way because it often happens 
that the “kingdoms” are known by the names of their principal cities. On the 
mam island five of the provmces are grouped together under the general designa- 
tions “Ten(;a” (Tenshi) or “Guoqumay” (Go-Kinai), because this is where the 
emperor resides. 309 The most important of these central provinces is Yamashiro, 
where the great city of Miyako, the court, and the mam religious centers of the 
country are situated. 

Over these sixty-six “kingdoms” the emperor {Dairi) has no real power. He 
retams his ancient dignity, however, and is umversally revered. His main 
function is to confer titles. Some are awarded for meritorious service m war; 
others are apparently bought. Since the Japanese are so covetous of honors and 
titles, they offer annual presents, some m money, to the emperor. The titles 
bestowed upon them appear m their signatures m the form of letters or characters. 
Other customs and traditions of the Japanese are peculiar and qmte different as 
a rule from those observed m Europe. Guzman makes some of the same cultural 
comparisons pomted out by earlier Jesuit writers: m Japan it is a mark of 
gentility to cut off the hair; instead of hoarding pieces of gold the Japanese treas- 
ure antique swords and teapots ; they loathe beef 3 ^ ^ and eat rice and fish ; ordmary 
houses in Japan are constructed of wood, while fortresses and palaces are usually 
built of stone. Still, even though they are addicted to strange habits, the Japanese 
are considered to be first among all the Oriental peoples, having a great capacity 
for understanding, showmg themselves to be mgenious m learning new ways 


307 He IS mistaken m attributing the provmcial division to the Minamoto As early as the begmmng 
of the eighth century there were sixty-two provmces m Japan, by the early ninth century they 
numbered sixty-six. Guzman possibly did not mclude the four provmces of Shikoku, thus arriving 
at just sixty-two provmces For the modification made in this system by the Bakufu see G B Sansom, 
A History of Japan to 1334 (Stanford, 1958), pp. 68-69 

308 For a map based on the Jesmt reports see the one folded mto Boxer, op. cit. (n 3). 

309 Qo-Kinai means “August Home Provmces” and was so called because it had ongmally been the 
imperial domam See Murdoch and Yamagata, op at (n. 54), II, 2, n, 2 For an almost identical 
description see RundaU (ed ), op. at (n 41), p. 3 

310 “Oxen and cows serve only for ploughing and carriage. Of milk and butter they know nothmg” 
(Kaempfer, op. at. [n. 181], I, 194-95)- 
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and languages, and in usually being governed in their actions by reason and 
experience. 

The Japanese language is diificult and rich, having advantages over both 
Greek and Latin in its abundance of synonyms and in its expressions of propriety 
and elegance,3ii Effective use of the language requires breeding and a fine 
sense of rhetoric, for some words are appropriate only in addressing the nobility, 
some only when dealing with commoners, others only for the young, and still 
others just for the old.^i^ Two alphabets complicate the language still further* 
one with single letters {kana), the other with characters like those of the Chinese. 
The mode of writing is ingenious and requires great craftmanship. Because a 
whole ‘‘European” word is rendered by just one Japanese character, and 
because there are fewer characters in a Japanese sentence than there are words 
in a European sentence, an idea expressed in Japanese characters takes up less 
space than its European counterpart. Like his predecessors, Guzman comments 
then at length on the national character of the Japanese, referring to their 
numerous rituals, their modesty and gravity, their imperviousness to hot and 
cold, their abhorrence of stealing and gambling, their willing obedience to 
superiors, and their quiet acceptance of adversity. 

The people of Japan, presumably like their contemporaries in Europe, may 
be divided into two general types — secular and religious. At the top of the 
secular estate are the “Icatas” or “kings” who have large holdings and great 
power. The rest of the land is distributed among their vassals, the “Comxus” 
{daimyo), who are similar to counts and dukes, and the Tonos or mmor lords.^^s 
The “kmg” keeps control over part of his territory, assigns the rest to the 
“Conixus,” who in turn retam a certain amount and parcel out what remains to 
the Tonos. The latter must provide soldiers, and smce this is a tightly knit 
hierarchy, the raising of armies is accomplished quite easily. Each lord has 
absolute and final authority over his vassals, even to imposmg the death sentence. 
Upon becoming old, and before death, the lords give over the government of 
their estates to their sons over twenty years of age. Then Guzman concludes 
his analysis of secular social structure by making a few brief references to the 
remaining classes: merchants, craftsmen, oiEcials, laborers, and farmers. 

The religious groups of Japan are diverse and numerous. The bonzes, who 
resemble Christian priests, are orgamzed into something resembling a hierarchy. 
The supreme priest, “laco,” must test and confirm each new sect which arises. 
He selects the “Tundos,” who are similar to bishops and archbishops, and 
confirms those chosen as superiors to govern the principal monasteries. The 
bonzes have many great umversities m which they study their doctrines. 


31 1 Gu2man seems to have taken this from a letter of Louren9o Mexia from Amakusa written on 
January 6, 1584. Smce the only place where this is published is in the Cartas of 1598, I am led to 
beheve by this and other evidence that Guzman used the Cartas as a source 

312 Not only distmctive “words,” but almost a completely different language is used by the Japanese 
in their modes of address. For a modem appraisal of these “courtesy forms” see Kazuhiko Sano, 
“Die Hoflichkeitsformen des Japanischen,” Monumenta Nipponica, IV (1941), 327~50. 

3*3 In modem Japanese Tom has come to mean “Mr.” 
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Bandou is the largest of these, but from three to four thousand students study at 
each of the four other institutions. Just as the sects of Japan are many and 
different, so do the bonzes differ in their dress and ceremonies. Foremost 
among the duties of the bonzes is that of presidmg over the mterment of the 
dead. In their monasteries they sing in chorus and read at prescribed intervals. 
Ordinarily they preach with great show from an elevated place like a pulpit, 
garbed in silk and holding a golden fan in their hands. Often the sons of the 
rich and noble become bonzes. 

Of the sects there are two main types: those which deny eternal life and those 
which acknowledge it. The sects which deny eternal life, are known as “Xenxi” 
(Zen-shu ) ; they appeal to those who want to sm freely. Their bonzes have a 
certain way of meditating as they seek to find peace from their sins The teachers 
of Zen each day assign their disciples some pomts on which to meditate. In 
their rich temples the followers of Zen worship idols {kamis) who represent 
great warriors of the past. Of those who believe in life after death there are two 
mam groups. The first of these is the “Xodoxius” (Jodo-shu or ‘‘men of 
paradise’^) which worships the idol called Amida about whom a “thousand 
lies** are told. One of these fables alleges that Amida was the son of the king of 
the Levant who did such penance for his wife when she died that he accumtJated 
enough merit for his followers to be saved simply by invokmg his name.^^^ 
Since It makes salvation so easy, this sect is extremely popular throughout Japan. 
Its priests walk the streets ringing a bell for alms and earn substantial sums of 
money by making paper clothes to sell. 3 i 7 The second sect which believes m 
life after death is called the “Foquexus** {Hokke-shu or Nichiren) and it has five 
different words for salvation. Its beliefs are derived solely from the book 
“Foque** (Hokke). The Hokke believers are as stubborn as Muslims in holding 
their false beliefs, and they refuse to follow the dictates of reason. Their chief 
idol is called “laca** (Shaka or Shakyamum).3i8 

From these three principal sects, other groups broke off. Often new sects 
were founded by bonzes who developed new ceremonies in their monasteries 
for worshipping the idols. For mstance, it was a bonze who founded the sect 
called “Icoxus” (Shingon-shu), a term meaning men with but one heart and 
face.319 This group is held in high esteem by the Japanese. So many people 
participate m its aimual festival that ordinarily many of them are killed in the 


3*4 A modem bonze, G. Hosaka, professor at Kamazawa-Daigaku, comments “Paradise is the 
world Itself — we are in it since it is here that the essence of Buddha is to be found There is no future 
life.” As quoted m E Stemilber-Oberhn, The Buddhist Sects of Japan (London, 1938), p 150. 

315 Jodo really means “Pure Land” {ibid,, p. 185) 

316 According to K. Okamoto, a Jodo bonze “To realize one’s salvation it is only necessary to 
pronounce the name of Amida-Buddha with a sincere faith in Ins redemptive power” {thtd , p 187). 

317 Presumably these were used by the faithful to clothe their idols 

3^8 This sect claims just one text, the Lotus of the Good Law (Hokke-kyo), as its only truth Nichiren, 
the founder of the sect, called for a movement “Back to Shaka ” Like Guzman, Chamberlain {op. cit. 
[n. 25], p 79) has no hesitation m calling Nichiren the “most bigoted” of the sects. 

319 Actually Shmgon means “True Word.” This sect is, m fact, older than either the Zen or 
Jodo sects. 
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crush. Among the disciples of “laco” (Shaka) there was a famous bonze, more 
devil than man, who was called “Cambadagf’ (K 6 b 5 Daishi). He taught 
people to worship their own devils and told them how to make their devils 
enter the bodies of other people. Upon approaching his end, ‘‘Cambadagf’ 
asked to be closed into a cave. One thousand years after his enclosure, tradition 
m Japan has it, an erudite man will appear at the cave to dispute doctrine with 
him .320 xhe cave is at “Goya” (Mount K 5 ya), The followers of “Cambadagf ’ 
founded many other sects. One of the most renowned of these followers was 
“Cacubao’’ {Kakuban or Kokyd Daishi) who founded Negoro a sect evidently 
named for the monastery of Negoro m Elii.^^i Another evil sect is that called 
the “lambugis” (Yamabushi or “soldiers of the mountains”). Its monks, when 
they are not engaged in witchcraft or some other devilment, make pilgrimages 
to the highest crags in the land where they worship their idols. Along the way 
these soldier-monks terrorize the populace. Many others of these lesser sects are 
rich in land and extremely bellicose. 

In Japan monasteries and temples are numerous. According to the Japanese 
historians, the emperor ordered that the most important bonzes from all the 
sects should congregate on the mountain range of “Frenoxama” (Hie-no-yama 
or Hiei-zan).322 They were then given a stipend of 200,000 ducats per year to 
attend the idols. Here they built rich monasteries, temples, seminaries, and 
a headquarters for the supreme bonze. Many of these establishments were des- 
troyed by war, but more than five hundred of them still remain, including a 
temple where the “kmgs” worship which houses an idol of gold that has three 
heads and forty arms. Another great religious center is the city of Nara. The 
people of Japan regularly make pilgrimages to its famous temples and idols — to 
the temple of the “Daybut” {Daibutsu or Great Buddha) with its metal idol 
covered in gold, and to the temple of “Cobuquiri” [Kufukugi). In the city of 
Miyako, too, rich monasteries and temples are to be found everywhere. 

The Japanese honor their idols and their dead at many festivals held throughout 
the year. One celebrated in August is highlighted by a solemn procession led by 
silk-covered carts filled with child choristers and followed by the officials of the 
city. 323 The idol and, it is said, the idol’s concubine are carried at the end of this 
procession. At another festival of July 29 the idol is carried on horseback through 
the streets and followed by singers, bonzes, and sorceresses dressed in white. a 
third festival held annually in March honors the idols of war. On this occasion 

320 After having finished his earthly work m 825, Kobo-Daishi is said to have insisted that he be 
buned alive He is thought stiU to be hving in his grave and will not stir from it until Miroku, the 
future Buddha, appears on earth. See Stemilber-Oberhn, op, at (n 314), p. 97- 

321 Negoro, the headquarters of Shingi or reformed Shmgon, was a great economic, mihtary, and 
pohtical power until it was destroyed by Hideyoshi in 1585 See Eliot, op at (n. 61), p 245 

322 In 788 the first temple was built on these hills northeast of Kyoto The early Jesuits m Japan 
reported that before its destruction by Nobunaga m 1571, the cloister city included as many as 
three thousand edifices. 

323 Probably a reference to the Gion festival held annually in Kyoto For a lengthier description see 
the account by Frois in Schurhammer and Voretzsch (eds ), op at (n 85), pp. 136-37 

324 - Probably the festival honormg the kamt annually celebrated m Sakai See tbid., pp. 137-38 
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the people skirmish with each other using rocks, arrows, and swords as their 
weapons.32s Many are killed m these imbroglios, but no pumshment is meted 
out to the killers. Consequently many people use it as a way of revenging 
themselves upon their enemies. 

In their obsequies for the dead, the Japanese follow various rites at which the 
bonzes officiate. Those who can afford it have processions, cremate their dead, 
and preserve the ashes in urns. The poor are buried at mght.326 August each 
year a festival is held in memory of the departed souls 327 The people go into 
the countryside to eat and chat with the dead, and to invite them to return home. 
Upon returning to the city at nightfall, they entertain the departed with lanterns 
and food. The next day they return to the country in company with the spirits 
and mount lights on the highest hills to comfort the departed ones. Upon 
returning home, they put rocks out on the roofs to catch any mischievous 
spirit who may be hiding there instead of having returned to its mfemal abode. 
After dwelling at some length on these and other “errors” of the Japanese, 
Guzman concludes his background discussion and proceeds with his lengthy 
narrative describing the Christian penetration of Japan from Xavier through 
the death of Hideyoshi. 

Around the turn of the century numerous other works began to appear in 
Europe dealing with the sufferings of the Christian martyrs crucified at Nagasaki 
in 1597.328 These were followed by a series of polemical works in which the 
Franciscans vehemently attacked the Jesuits for their determination to retain 
their monopoly in Japan. When Pope Clement VIII in 1597 reaffirmed the 
privilege granted to the Jesuits in 1585 by Pope Gregory XIII, the wrath of the 
Franciscans knew no bounds. Three Franciscan friars, all of whom had been in 
Japan at the time of the crucifixions, signed a written oath after their return to 
Manila in 1597 charging the Jesuits with intriguing to obtain the expulsion of 
their Order. Christian charity, however, moved the friars to admit that “although 
the Jesuits wanted all the other religious to leave Japan, they did not think 
that the tyrant [Hideyoshi] would go so far as to mflict the death penalty on them 
as he did do. . . .” 329 Finally, to brmg peace to the mission, Pope Clement VIII 
opened the gates to all, but prohibited missionaries from entermg China and 
Japan except by way of the Portuguese Indies.33o 


32s This IS the festival of Hachiman, the Buddlust form of Ojtu, the patron of warriors or god of 
war. Schurhammer, op cit. (n. 45), p. 78 tells of the festival of Hachiman celebrated at Funai m Bimgo, 
but he does not tell of the mock battle. 

326 Pqj. 2, recent account of old burial customs m Japan see W H. Erskme, Japanese Customs^ Their 
Origin and Value (Tokyo, 1925), chap. vi. 

327 For a modern authoritative account of the Bon festival see Ensho Ashikaga, “The Festival for 
the Spirits of the Dead m Japan,” Western Folklore, IX (1950), 217-28. 

3 ^^ For example, see Francisco Tello, Relaaon que ernbto de seys frailes espanoles de la orden de S. F. 
que crucificaron los del Japon, este ano proximo passado de isgz (Seville, 1598). Translated into German 
and pubhshed m Mumch m 1599 

329 As quoted m Boxer, op, ciU (n. 3), p 421, n 7. 

330 For a discussion and text of the Onerosa pastorahs see Leo Magmno, Pontijicia Nipponica. Le 
relaziom tra la Santa Sede e tl Gtappone attraverso t documentt pontijia (Rome, 1947), pp 62-67. 
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Marcelo de Ribadeneira, one of the oath-taking friars, had prepared a work 
m Manila which he brought to Europe in 1600 and published at Barcelona the 
following year. 33 i It is entitled Historia de los islas del archipielago Filipino y 
reinos de la Gran China, Tartaria, Cochin-China, Malaca, Siam, Cambodge y 
Japon.^^^ Almost one-half of its 725 pages is given to the Franciscan mission in 
Japan and the martyrdoms. The first of his chapters on Japan gives a brief 
description 333 to “satisfy the general desire” of the customs and religious 
practices of “the gentiles of those remote kingdoms ” On Japan itself there is 
very little new material in Ribadeneira. Like the works of many of his colleagues 
m Europe, the object of his polemical piece is to explain why the Franciscans had 
been banned from Japan while the Jesuits were still permitted, even though 
extra-legally, to continue their work there. 

That the Jesuits were sensitive to the criticisms circulating in Europe about 
their activities m Japan is clearly brought out m the appendix which Guzman 
felt obliged to add to the end of his second volume. 3 34 Upon finishing his 
history of the mission, Guzman reports that he saw two works, whose authors 
he does not want to name, which falsely impute certain motives, desires, and 
actions to the Jesuits. Should these be true, then some of what he said in his 
history must certainly be taken as false. Therefore to validate his own work, he 
feels obligated to list and refute these allegations. According to Guzman the 
critics said that only one of the legates sent to Rome was of noble birth; that 
the purpose of the visit was to obtain the apostolic brief of 1585 specifically 
excluding other religious from Japan; that in obtaining this brief the cause of 
Christianity m Japan suffered a blow for the Jesuits deprived the converts of 
experienced priests and instead relied on neophytes; that the Jesuits wanted to 
retain the monopoly to keep all the religious revenues for themselves ; that they 
did not want witnesses to their unwarranted concessions to converts; that 
the Jesuits had a low regard for the other Orders and let it be known to 
the Japanese; that Jesuit practices, both with regard to their converts and the 
Franciscans, had led to a decline in the faith; that by their machinations the 
Jesuits contributed to the loss of the “San Felipe” and the martyrdoms; and 
finally, that they were actmg as disloyal subjects of the king of Spain in trying 
to keep Japan to themselves. 

To these allegations Guzman gives lengthy replies. Vahgnano, according to 


33* Some bibliographers incorrectly give the place and date of publication as Rome, 1599. It would 
seem that this information refers only to the last section of the book (pp 712 ff) which was originally 
published separately in Madrid and Rome m 1599. This bibhographical problem is discussed in 
Lorenzo Perez, O. F. M., “Los Franciscanos en el Extreme Onente,” Archivum franciscum histoncum, 
I (1908), 541, n I Also see remarks m Rrbadeneira’s work on pp 712 and 725. My references are 
to Marcelo de Ribadeneira, Htstona de los islas del archipielago Filipino y reinos de la Gran China, 
Tartaria, Cochin-China, Malaca, Siam, Cambodge y Japon (Barcelona, 1601) 

332 A modern version with the same title edited by Juan R de Legisima, O F. M , was published 
at Madnd m 1957 The mtroduction and bibliography are extremely helpful, but it lacks extensive 
textual documentation. 

333 Ribadeneira, op. cit (n. 331), pp 349-98. 

334 Guzman, op. cit (n 217), U, 645-712. 
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Guzman, sent the embassy not to get the papal brief but to ask the pope whether, 
since Japan needed more missionaries, the other Orders should be admitted. 
The pope and Philip II both decided that it was not yet time for bishops and 
mendicants to begin working m Japan. Gregory XIII made this decision in the 
hope of preservmg a uniformity of approach and doctrine so as not to confuse 
the neophytes or to weaken the primitive church Moreover, if too few non- 
Jesuits worked in Japan they would possibly do more harm than good; if a 
large number appeared there they would cost too much to be supported and 
might arouse the suspicious Hideyoshi about the ultimate intentions of the 
Christians. The legates sent to Europe are shown by detailed references to be 
related to the ‘ Tings” of Japan. The request for a papal decision was no t motivated 
by the appearance in the summer of 1584 of the first Franciscan to reach Japan, 
for the news could never have reached Rome and been acted upon by January, 
1585, the date of the papal brief This date is also used to prove that the embassy 
could not have requested the brief since it was proclaimed three months before 
the arrival of the legates in Rome.335 Xo refute the charges that the Jesuits were 
financially motivated, Guzman quotes the Constitutions of the Society which 
forbid the Jesuits to receive offerings for their religious ministrations. To clear 
his fellows of the charges that their trading activities could not stand investigation, 
Guzman gives an extremely detailed account of some of their financial dealings. 
He refuses to admit the justice of the charge that the Jesuits were carrying 
“accommodation” too far, and cites the refusal of the Jesuits to convert any who 
refused to live monogamously as the best example of their close adherence to 
Christian precepts. He refers to the warm reception given the first Franciscans 
to land in Japan as evidence of the Jesuit regard for other Orders. The Jesuits can 
not be held responsible for the loss of the “San Felipe” or for the martyrdoms, 
inasmuch as their offers of aid and mediation were not taken up and their 
warnings not respected. Hideyoshi crucified and burned Franciscans, not because 
of Jesuit machinations, but because of their public preaching, his own interest m 
subjugating the Philippines, and his fear that they were the advance agents of a 
Spanish conquest. Finally, the Jesuits m their weak position, were not able to 
advance the standard of the king of Spain to Japan without hopelesslyjeopardiz- 
ing the cause of Christiamty in Japan. Much has been written on all of these 
points and others smce Guzman prepared his Appendix, but to Europe at the 
end of the sixteenth century it was perfectly clear from the accounts of Ribaden- 
eira, Guzman, and others that the Europeans themselves with their mternecme 
quarrels had weakened what had given promise of becoming the most successful 
Christian mission in Asia. 

The events of the last decade of the sixteenth century also focused Europe’s 
attention upon Japan’s neighbors. Something was known vaguely about Korea 

335 Any reader of the Jesuit materials knows that Vahgnano and others had long been advocatmg 
the declaration of a monopoly m their letters to Europe. For example see the Visitor’s letter of 
August 15, 1580, from Arima to Dom Theotomo de Braganza m Cartas (Evora, 1598)5 Pt. II, fols. 

478-79. 
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long before Hideyoshi’s army disrupted The Land of the Morning Calm (Chosen). 
As early as 1554, Lopo Homem’s planisphere 336 produced in Lisbon showed the 
peninsula, but left it unnamed. On Fernao Vaz Dourado's map of 1571 the 
peninsula is designated as “Core,” evidently from the Japanese ko-ri. In 
the Jesuit letters, Korea was first mentioned m connection with its role as 
intermediary in the transmission of Buddhism to Japan.337 Caspar Vilela, 
the founder of the church at Miyako, wrote from Cochin to Europe on 
February 24, 1571: 

Ten days journey from Japan338 lies the bngdom of Korea, where I have been wanting 
to go for the last four years. It is the cbef land of Great Tartary and one is supposed to be 
able to reach Upper Germany from there.339 The people are white in color Because of 
the wars going on m that region it was impossible for me to go there, even though I 
wanted to. From this country one can go to Peking where the kmg of China lives. 34o 

Though he never realized his ambition to go to Korea, Vilela in another letter 
of 1571 reported that he had learned from the Japanese that the people of 
“Coray” are a warlike, bearded people who are great horsemen and who spend 
much of their time huntmg tigers and lions. 34 i Then in 1578, Domingos 
Monteiro, a Portuguese captam sailmg from Macao to Japan, was caught in a 
typhoon. FIis vessel was nearly wrecked off the wild coast of Korea. After 
lengthy deliberations with the crew, Monteiro decided not to tempt fate by 
going ashore, for the people of this “island” were reported to be “barbarous and 
inhuman” Tartars. 3^2 Antomo Prenestino, a Jesuit from Calabria, who was 
aboard the vessel, recorded this experience in a letter sent from Japan to India, 
dated November 8, 1578. This document was forwarded to Europe, though it is 
not known exactly when, and was published in the Cartas of 1598.343 

As early as 1586, Hideyoshi had revealed to Coelho and Frois his intention of 
attackmg China through Korea and this information was duly relayed to 
Europe.344 in the Annual Letters written in 1590, 1591, and 1592, Korea is 
given more than passmg attention as it gradually was forced to yield up its 
seclusion and appear for a period m the international limelight. The relationship 
of Korea to Japan, Chma, and the “Tartar” regions is clearly brought out, and 
it is known that Korea is divided from China by a broad river. Even so, some 


336 Reproduced in Cortesao, op cit (n 293), in collection at end of Vol. II 

337 Frois’ History of Japan as edited by Schurhammer and Voretzsch, op. at (n. 85), p 123 

338 An estimate that he adjusts himself in a later letter to a journey of three days Actually the sea 
passage from Japan to Korea, then as now, would have taken only a few hours 

339 Cf with Cruz’s geographical information, below, p. 753 

349 As quoted m J Laures, S J , “Koreas erste Beruhrung mit dem Christentum,” Zeitschrift fur 
Misswnswtssenschaft und Rehgionswissenschafty XL (1956), 178 

341 Cartas {Eyotsl, 1598), I, 319 

342 The Europeans knew, or thought they knew, that a Portuguese junk had earlier made port in 
Korea and that it had been received with great hostility Also see Boxer, op at (n 208), pp 38-39. 

343 It IS also incorporated in Frois* History of Japan under the date 1578 See Schurhammer and 
Voretzsch (eds), op at. (n 85), pp. 504-11 Cf Streit, op at (n 124), IV, 425 

344 See Murdoch and Yamagata, op. at (n 54), II, 305 
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of the maps prepared in Europe late in the century still showed Korea as an 
island. Korea’s traditional vassalage to Chma is recogmzed, and the Koreans 
are thought “to follow Chinese custom in law, dress, mstitutions, and govern- 
ment.” Though the Koreans are reputedly braver than the Chinese, their 
armed might is presumed to be inferior to Japan’s. Both the Chinese and Koreans 
are considered to be superior to the Japanese on the sea “because of the large 
size and the strength of the ships . . . [they] put to sea.” 

The first European to visit Korea, Father Gregorio de Cespedes, arrived there 
in company with a Japanese friar on December 27, 1593 .^47 He had been requested 
by the Japanese Christians tojom them in Korea as their spiritual adviser in the 
field. On his way to Korea, De Cespedes was forced to seek a haven on the 
island of Tsushima and was probably the first European to land there and 
report its existence. Although De Cespedes wrote two letters from Korea,348 
he speaks only of the intensely cold weather he experienced there and did not 
like. In the Annual Letters for 1594, 1595, and 1596 no mention is made about 
De Cespedes’ tour of duty in Korea or about the country itself They are 
mainly concerned with the progress of the war and with the Korean prisoners 
sent to Japan. Apparently the only contemporary to write about De Cespedes’ 
activities was Guzman, who used the Spamsh archives of the Society of Jesus, 
now lost, in the preparation of his book.349 During his eighteen months in 
Korea, De Cespedes appears to have spent most of his time among the Japanese. 
His acquamtance with Koreans, like those of his fellow Jesuits in Japan, was 
apparently confined to prisoners, some of whom were actually taken to Japan. 
In fact, De Cespedes on his return to Japan took a young Korean boy with him. 
This lad, like many other Korean captives, was baptized by the Jesuits with the 
idea that he should later return to Korea as a Christian missionary. ^ so 

The fullest but not necessarily the most accurate account of Korea is to be 
found in Guzman’s work.ss^ Peninsular Korea is bound on the west by China, 
on the north and northeast by the Tartars and by the Orancays (tribes north 
of the Tumen?). He believes that a part of the kingdom, “Coray-san,” is an 
island.3S2 The Koreans pay annual tribute to China and fight sporadically with 

345 As quoted m Gerald Moser, “Portuguese Attempts at Openmg Korea,” Korean Survey, IV 
(1955), 5 These letters of Frois are also abstracted m Enghsh in Richard Hakluyt, Pnnapall Navigations 
(Glasgow, 1904), XI, 422-41 

346 This was written by Frois in 1592, evidently a few months before the defeat of the Japanese 
navy at the hands of Admiral Yi Moser, loc. at (n 345)» P 5 

347 The Jesuit historians usually say that he arrived there m 1594. Here I am following Ralph M. 
Cory, “Some Notes on Father Gregono de Cespedes. Korea’s First European Visitor,” Transactions 
of the Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, XXVII (i937)» 9 

348 Translated m ibid , pp. 38-45. 

349 ihtd , p. 15. Since De Cespedes was a Spamard, it is not surpnsing that materials on ms activities 
were more accessible m Spam than elsewhere. 

350 For this young Korean’s subsequent activities see ibid,, p 23 For the Chnstiamzmg of Korean 
slaves m Japan see Laures, loc. at. (n 34o)> 188-89 

351 See op. at. (n. 217), H, 501-2. , , rTr 

352 Teixeira on his exceUent map of Japan pubhshed by Ortehus m 1595 shows the whole of Korea 

as an island. 
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their other neighbors.^ss Insular Korea is mountainous, but the mainland is 
flat and fruitful. The Koreans grow rice, fruits, and a great abundance of honey 
(perhaps sugar). Their houses they cover with tile. Inland they are said to have 
nch gold and silver mines. The people themselves are white, docile, ingemous, 
and strong. Their kmg, respected by all, lives m a capital city which is studded 
■with many palaces. The kingdom is carefully guarded against foreigners, and 
overseas trade is not permitted. Guzman also has much to say about the war in 
Korea, the various efforts which the participants undertook to arrive at a 
negotiated settlement, and of the Jesmts’ continumg mterest in Korea as a road 
to China. 3 

The Liu-chhu chain, including Formosa, was known by report to Pires when 
he wrote his Suma oriental in about 1515* After the Portuguese became more 
active off the China coast, they undoubtedly heard much more about these 
islands and it is probable that some Europeans even touched upon them before 
1550.355 Rutters prepared between 1550 and 1570 show these islands, and the 
Ilha Formosa (Portuguese for “Beautiful Island*’) is made larger than the other 
islands and given the Portuguese name by which it is still known. The maps of 
the Diogo Homem type, prepared after 1558 on the basis of cartographic 
materials made available by people who had actually worked and traded in the 
East, show Formosa quite clearly. The shape of Formosa, however, is utterly 
fantastic, since the navigators, it seems, then knew only the northern half of the 
island. 3 56 LiEe the Portuguese sailors, the Jesuits in Japan soon learned to fear 
the Liu-ch’ius and Formosa as hazards to navigation. 3 57 The first recorded visit 
of a European to Formosa tells of the shipwreck of Andre Feio on its western 
coast in 1582.358 A decade later, Father Juan Cobo died on Formosa’s inhospit- 
able shores after being shipwrecked there on his voyage from Japan back to the 
Philippines. 

By the time of Cobo’s death it had become apparent to the Spanish authorities 
in Manila that occupation of Formosa by a hostile power, presumably Japan, 359 
could menace the commercial and military security of the Philippines. An 


353 Border difFiciilties m the north was characteristic of most of Korea’s history, particularly after 
the Mongol invasion Even while preparing for Hideyoshi’s onslaught, the Koreans had to keep an 
army on their northern borders See H B Huibert, The History of Korea (Seoul, 1905), I, 344-45 

354 The Jesuits m Japan hoped to approach Peking directly through Korea (Guzman, op at 
[n. 217], II, 626-28) 

355 C£ notices m G. Schurhammer, op, at (n 30), I, nos. 1195 and 3973, and Cortesao, op at 
(n. 293), Vol. II, Plates 14, 17, 19, 22-23, 27-28, 51. 

356 Dahlgren, he. at. (n 4), p. 26. 

357 See Frois’ account in Schurhammer and Voretzsch (eds ), op at. (n 85), p 21 1 For a highly 
fanciful description of “Liquio” see Vilela’s letter of 1571 in Cartas (Evora, 1598), I, 321. For a 
highly reahstic discussion of Formosa’s relation to navigation as a typhoon center on the route from 
Macao to Nagasaki see the rutter of the “Santa Cruz” for 1585-86 as reproduced in Appendix II of 
Boxer, op. at. (n. 3). 

358 Boxer, op. cit. (n 3), p. 13Q, 

359 Hideyoshi made no secret of his plan to conquer and annex Formosa. See Giuhana Stramigioli, 
“Hideyoshi’s Expansionist Pohey on the Asiatic Mainland,” Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan, 3d sen, HI (1954), 196. 
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attempt was therefore made in 1593, while Hideyoshi was occupied in Korea, to 
launch a military drive against Formosa. But the Spamsh ships were forced by 
storms to turn back to the Philippines, The Spanish continued, however, to 
cherish hopes, not to be realized for another generation, of establishing a base on 
Formosa as a take-off point for their missionary and military drives towards 
southern Japan and Fukien province in China, Thus, before 1600 the strategic 
position of Formosa in the international relations of the Far East was beginnmg 
to be understood m Europe, even before the Westerners had successfully 
penetrated its shores. 

News of a vast land to the northeast of Japan called “Gsoo”^^^ (Yezo or the 
Hokkaid 5 ) was first relayed to Europe in 1548 or 1549 from India by the 
Italian Jesuit, Nicolo Lancillotto.^^^ Though his manuscript was probably 
circulated, Lancillotto’s material on Yezo was not actually published imtil 
1906. The Italian Jesuit tells us that he learned about the people of Yezo from 
Yajiro. They are white, wear long beards and bobbed hair. They are large m 
stature, fight courageously, and have no fear of death. In war they fight 
as fearlessly as '‘Germans.” The Amu are known to the Japanese by 
the piratical raids they make upon Japan s coastal towns. The presence of such 
materials in Europe and Portugal may help to account for the accurate representa- 
tion of Yezo which appears on the plamsphere of Bartolemeu Velho dated 
1561.36s Most striking is Velho’s success m depicting the placement of Yezo in 
relation to Japan and the contment and in giving the island somethmg approaching 
Its proper size and configuration. The first phase in the uncovering of Yezo to 
the West concludes on an amusing note. In 1564, the Portuguese Jesuit, Manuel 
Teixeira, writing from Canton, tells of hearing from a Japanese about a people 
who are reputed to be more warlike than the Japanese and who are so presump- 
tuous as to call their island “Yesu.”366 However, their use of the name "Yesu” 
may well be a sign, he thinks, that they know and revere the true Jesus. Hope 
lingers long and travels far * 

More precise information on the Amu was gathered by Frois in Miyako and 
dispatched to Europe m his letter of February 20, 1565. He reports that the 
Japanese tell about a large country situated three hundred leagues to the north of 

360 See G. F. Zaide, The Philippines since Pre^Spanish Times (Manila, I 949 )> P 289. 

361 Cf the letter from Japan written ca, 1597 by Brother Martin de la Ascuncion givmg his views 

on the occupation of Formosa for missionary purposes See Father Pablo Pastells (ed.), Francisco 
Cohn, S ] , Labor ev angelica (Barcelona, 1904), II, 98-99. ^ ^ 

362 Probably Lancillotto had written “Esoo,” the perhaps being a copyist’s or editor s error 
See Doroteo Schilling, O F M., “II contribute dei missionari cattohci nei secoh XVI e XVII alia 
conoscenza dell’isola di Ezo e degh Amu,” m C. Costantim et at, Le missiom cattoliche e la cultura dell 

Oriente (Rome, 1943 ). P- I 43 . n. 14. ^ 1 1 j & 

363 For text see tbtd , pp 143-44, also see G. Schurhammer, “Der erste Bericht uber die Amu in 

Nordjapan,” Die katholischen Mtsstonen, LIV (1926), 233. 

364 In A T Pires, “O Japao no seculo XVI,” O Instituto, LIII (1906), 766. 

36s See the map m Cortesao, op. cit (n. 293), II, plate 22, and for discussion pp. 240-41. Also 

consult Kish, loc. cit. (n 276), pp 30-33 /r\ c 

366 First printed m the Cartas of 1570 and then reprinted m the Cartas of 1598 (I, i45-”4o). oee 

Streit, op. cit. (n. 124), IV, 517. 
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the Japanese capital. Its inhabitants are said to be hairy savages who dress them- 
selves m animal skins, wear immeasurably long beards and enormous mustaches, 
and are much addicted to strong drink.367 They have no religion, worshipping 
only the sun. In war they fight ferociously, but know so little about medicine 
that they wash out their wounds with salt water. Dressed for battle they wear a 
mirror 368 tJieu- breast and tightly bind their swords to their heads with the 
hilt reachmg down as far as the shoulder. They trade with the Japanese at Akita, 
a great city in the “kingdom” of Dewa in northern Honshu. Only a few 
Japanese travel to Yezo because they are afraid of being killed by the “hairy 
savages.” 

Frois’ letter dealing with the Ainu was published in the Cartas of 1570, and 
then was given much greater circulation by being included in MalFef s book 
published in 1588.369 Father Caspar Vilela in his long letter of 1571 from Goa to 
the Benedictine convent in Aviz, his native city in Portugal, repeats many of the 
stories told earlier and adds a few new comments and speculations about 
Yezo and the Ainu. The extension of Yezo is reportedly very great and he has 
heard it said by Japanese merchants that it extends eastward as far as New Spain. 
The Amu are quite different from the Japanese and speak a language that is not 
the same as Japanese. The people are barbarous like the savages of Brazil, though 
he admits that he has not seen any natives of Yezo. Though Vilela’s letter was 
probably circulated earlier m Portugal, it was first published in the Cartas of 
1598. 

A full score of years was to pass before the Jesuits learned more about Yezo. 
It was on the occasion of Valignano’s reception by Hideyoshi in 1591 that the 
Jesuits first had an opportunity to meet and question an Amu. A professional 
cosmographer, Ignacio Morera da Virigue,37o who was in Valignano’s en- 
tourage, had an opportumty on this occasion to hear at first hand about the 
geography of Yezo from a native who was then at the Taiko's court. Nothing 
was published m sixteenth-century Europe, as far as is known, about this 
experience. But in the Roman archives of the Society of Jesus there exists an 
anonymous Latin manuscript dated 1591, evidently prepared by a Jesuit, 
entitled “De Yezorum insula.” 37i The map of Yezo, perhaps the work of 
Morera or a Jesuit, is no longer attached to the manuscript. The text itself avers 
that the island which the Japanese call Yezo is referred to by the natives as 


For a similar description written in the nineteenth century see Griffis, op. cit. (n 37), pp. 30-33 , 
for a more detailed and authoritative account see J. Batchelor, The Atm of Japan (New York, n d ). 

368 Old Japanese mirrors were circular and usually made of brass or some other metal Hence they 
might well have served as breastplates, 

369 Op. at. (n. 259), pp. 853-54. 

370 See Schilhng, loc. cit (n. 362), pp. 148, 152. The same Morera da Virigue may have been the 
cartographer of the Florentme map prepared in 1585. See Cortesao, op. cit. (n 243), II, 362-63. The 
connection, however, is tenuous. See Cortesao and Teixeira da Mota, op. at (n. 294), II, 127-28. 
See above, p. 710 

371 See Schillmg, loc. at. (n 162), pp 148-50, 152. Also see Leo Magnmo, “A contribm9ao dos 

P ortugueses para o conhecimento da ilha de leso nojapao no seculo XVI,” (International Congress 

of the History of the Disco venes, Lisbon, 1961), III, 317-25. 
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'‘Ainomoxori” (Amumoshiri). The Ainus, it is said, sail to a certain other island 
located to the north and west which they call “Rebmcur’’ (Rep-un-quar, or 
Sakhalin m the Ainu language), the first reference in European writings, so far 
as I know, to Sakhalin. Of the Ainus themselves it is said that their bows are 
shorter than those of the Japanese. In fact, the Ainus in many of their customs are 
held to be closer to the Tartars of northeastern Asia than to the Japanese even 
though they live geographically closer to Japan. Some of the Jesuit information 
on Yezo was also incorporated at about this same time into the description of 
Japan which was a part of the “First Booke of Relations of Modeme States.” 
Despite the availability of such information in Europe, the Portuguese cartogra- 
pher, Luis Teixeira, on his otherwise excellent map of Japan published in 1595, 
just mentions the existence of Yezo in the legend. 

Nothmg more is heard from the Jesuits about Yezo until the annual letter of 
1596 written by Frois. In 1599 this account was printed m collections appearing 
in Rome and Mainz.^^s From the Mainz version in Latin, Hakluyt translated 
into English the material on Yezo for his Navigations (1600). From these publica- 
tions both southern and northern Europe learned by the end of the sixteenth 
century that Kakazaki Yoshihiro, daimyo of the Tsugaru region of northern 
Nippon, ruled over Yezo as a vassal of Hideyoshi, 3 ' 7 'i and that his son was a 
baptized Christian. The “Tartars” of Yezo were also described as “a most 
barbarous kind of people” who “live by hunting and fishing, and neglect 
husbandry,” 37S They trade by bartering “fishes, the skins of beasts, and certain 
herbes of the sea” for cloth, weapons, and other mstruments Unlike later 
commentators, Frois does not report that the islands stretching north and east 
from Japan are rich in gold and silver. ^76 

“. . . the missionaries [in Japan] were certainly keen and intelligent observers 
of the mundane life that went on around them,” wntes Professor C. R. 
Boxer. 377 Not all students of Japan agree with this appraisal. Some dismiss the 
Jesuits as ''poor observers,” 378 ^nd others ignore their letters and histones 
because of religious bias or because of their mability to read the languages m 
which they were published. But serious Western historians of Japan from 
Engelbert Kaempfer to Sir George Sansom have been fully aware of the im- 
portance of these letters for the reconstruction of one of the most complex and 
important chapters in Japanese history — the Sengoku Jidai or the age of the 
country at war. Murdoch, more than any other general historian of Japan, 
combed a substantial number of letter collections and examined most of the 

372 See Rundall (ed ), op. at. (n 41), p 8. 

373 The versions printed in Mainz were in both Latin and German 

On this episode in the history of Yezo see J A Uumson, Japan’s Northern Frontier (GainesviUe. 
Ha . 1953). pp. 7-8 

375 Quotations from Hakluyt, op at (n 345)» 441-42 

376 Cf. Harrison, op at (n 374), p 147. On the mythical islands of gold and silver which were 
supposed to he in the Pacific consult Wroth, loc at (n 19), pp 207-10. 

377 Op. at (n 3), p 50. 

378 Richard Hildreth, Japfin As It Was and Is (Tokyo, 1905) 
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secondary accounts written by later Jesuits about their colleagues of an earlier 
day. Murdoch also pointed out early in this century (1903) that “collation of 
Japanese authorities with the letters of the Jesuits and other contemporary 
European documents serves to show that native writers are far from accurate in 
the data they give regardmg early foreign intercourse.” 379 Leading Japanese 
bstorians of the twentieth century (Anesaki, Murakami, K 5 da, and Matsuda) 
have likewise learned to collate their sources with the Jesuit materials, and in 
recent years some of the Jesuit letters and other writings have been translated 
into Japanese and published m Japan.^so The Jesuits of our century, Schur- 
hammer^si especially, have contributed notably to the scholarly apparatus 
which now enables scholars to use the letters more effectively than ever before. 
To date, however, no general historian writmg on Japan in a Western language, 
has to my knowledge seen fit to comb the Jesuit sources as Murdoch did more 
than half a century ago. 

The other Western matenals relating to sixteenth-century Japan cannot 
compare in number or quality to the Jesuit sources. The first notices of Japan 
from Portuguese traders were neither numerous nor accurate. It would seem, 
however, that much more reliable information must have existed in Portugal 
than we now know about. Still, in the very nature of the relationship which 
came to exist between the Japanese and the Portuguese, it was not necessary for 
the traders to understand much about either the Japanese or their country. 
The Portuguese, like Xavier, first saw the Japanese in the marts of south- 
eastern Asia. Their first reports on “Cipangu,” reputedly a land of gold, 
must certainly have been classified as state secrets in Lisbon. Once the Portuguese 
began to trade directly with Japan they took over the carrying-trade between 
Chma and Japan. Hence there were not many direct exchanges of commodities 
between Japan and Europe. No more than a handful of Portuguese were 
actually involved directly in the Japan trade and very few, if any, other Europeans 
were permitted by the Portuguese to reach Japan. And finally, once the Jesuits 
began to write about Japan, there was no reason for Europeans of the latter half 
of the century to encourage the presumably less literate and more poorly 
informed merchants to record their experiences. It was only after 1585, as 
criticism of the Jesuits and their monopoly of Japan mounted, that the Franciscan 
and official Spanish reports from the Philippines begin to cast general doubt 
upon the veracity of the Jesuit correspondents. But, as we have shown, the 
Jesuits, particularly those like Valignano who were actually working in the 

Murdoch and Yamagata, op. cit. (n 54), II, 41. 

380 Among the most important Jesuit works translated were G Gualtieri’s account of the embassy 
to Europe (see Laures, op at. [n. 215], item no. 176), the Cartas of 1598, which were translated 
piecemeal between 1926 and 1943 and this entire set of translations is now being prepared by Mura- 
kami Naojiro (details m Laures, op at. [n 215], item no 232) ; and a Japanese translation of Guzman’s 
Histona de las missiones . . appeared at Tanbaichi m 1944-45 (details in Laures, op. at. fn 215], item 
no. 254). For an evaluation of the importance of the European sources by a Japanese scholar of today 
see Matsuda Kiichi, he at (n 14), pp. 166-67. 

381 For fifty years (1907-57) of the vast Georg Schurhammer bibliography see Archtvum histoncum 
Societatis lesu, XXVI (1957), 422-52. 
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Far East, were just as aware as their enemies that many of their letters and 
histones were misleading, badly informed, and biased. Still, for anyone mterested 
in writing the history of Japan in the Sengoku era, the Jesuit materials with all 
their limitations are indispensable sources. 

From the materials surveyed in this chapter, it is apparent that sixteenth- 
century Europe learned of Japan primarily through literary sources. Not as 
many items of trade or art were linked to Japan as they were to India and 
China. Though the Japanese were not expressly forbidden to travel or trade 
abroad, apparently very few, except for pirates, took advantage of their 
freedom until the last generation of the sixteenth century. In the Portuguese 
trade reports there are many more references before 1550 to the Chinese and 
the products of Chma than to the Japanese and their products. Still, the Jesuits, 
like the Portuguese before them, began collectmg material on Japan before 
Xavier arrived there. The reports of Yajird, an escaped criminal of Kagoshima, 
and of Alvarez, a Portuguese merchant, provided Europe with its first substantial 
notices of Japan. 

The mystery of Japan was soon dispelled by the circulation and publication 
of the Jesuit letters. It was only a matter of a few years after Xavier landed at 
Kagoshima before the '‘Cipangu ’ of Marco Polo began to be identified with 
Japan. Maps, like the one published by Ramusio, began shortly after mid- 
century to show a territory called Japan, and by 1561 the first mdependent map 
of Japan was produced. As early as 1554-55, people m Portugal, Spain, and 
Italy were able to see a livmg representative of Nippon in Bernard, the young 
convert whom Xavier sent to Europe. The Jesuit letters, written by Portuguese, 
Italian, and Spamsh members of the Order were circulated to Jesuit houses all 
over Europe. Selections from this mass of correspondence then quickly appeared 
in print, especially m the Avisi particolari prepared in Italy. By 1565 the first of 
the great Iberian Cartas appeared, to be followed by those of 1570, 1575, and 
1598. The first synthesis based on the letters was put out by Maffei m 1571. 
This work, built on the origmal Portuguese manuscript of Da Costa, was 
published in Latin, presumably to enable the learned of all Europe to have 
official word on the state of the Jesuit mission in Japan. Those histories which 
were modeled on Maffei’s first effort are valuable as source collections, but 
probably less so than the Cartas, masmuch as they were edited and selected for 
the purpose of presenting an edifying overview of Jesuit achievements. For a 
much larger segment of the European public the Christian victories in Japan 
were brought to life by the triumphal tour of the emissaries m 1584-86. Accounts 
of their visit were circulated far and wide in printed books and pamphlets, and 
MaflFei’s principal work on the missions published originally in 1588 was 
reprinted many times before the end of the century. Translations of the Annual 
letters from Japan into Latin and northern European vernaculars became more 
numerous than ever after the embassy had dramatized the successes of the 
mission m Japan. Even the Protestants began to take notice of the Jesuit successes 
and to call for a Protestant effort. 
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The historian today who uses the Jesuit letters as sources must constantly keep 
in mind that they originated as reports and appeals from men in the field who 
were trying to deal with pressing daily problems. Not all the letters should be 
considered of equal value, no matter how well intentioned or motivated the 
author claims to be. Nor, I believe, is Frois, for example, to be trusted at all 
times to the same degree. Even he changes his story as to why Hideyoshi decided 
to ban the Jesuits in 1587. The Italian letters published in the sixteenth century 
suffered especially from the overly zealous pen of the Roman censors. It is 
obvious from what we know now that the Jesuits had a much clearer idea of the 
doctrines and strength of the Japanese religions than they were willing to admit 
m prmt during the sixteenth century. Polanco and other European censors seem 
to have been determined not to let the European public know too much of 
Shinto and Buddhism and of their hold upon the Japanese. The Annual Letters, 
maugurated m 1581 on the insistence of Valignano and designed to appear m 
print as official annual reports, follow a much more obvious line than the 
earlier letters, or than those which were prepared for the exclusive use of the 
Society and the hierarchy. Like the history of Maffei, they stress those qualities 
of the Japanese which could be used most readily to edify the European reader. 

Even with all these reservations and qualifications, it is nevertheless remarkable 
how constant and consistent the Jesuits are from Xavier to Guzman in their 
assessment of the Japanese character. They regularly admire the Japanese for 
their courtesy, propriety, dignity, endurance, frugality, equanimity, industrious- 
ness, sagaciousness, cleanliness, simplicity, discipline, and rationality. The 
social organization of Japan is regularly praised for its control of petty crimes 
such as thievery and vandalism and for its ability to preserve the serenity of life 
by the respect accorded to established customs and conventions. But the admira- 
tion of the Jesuits is not unqualified.^^^ Almost all of those who write at length 
about the Japanese deplore their addiction to sodomy and suicide, the disloyalty 
of vassal to master, their dissimulation, ambiguity, and lack of openness in their 
dealings, their bellicose nature, their inhumane treatment of enemies and 
unwanted children, their failure to respect the rule of law, and finally their 
unwillmgness to give up the system of concubinage. But then, as the Jesuits 
often said, one could hardly expect perfection in a people which had not had the 
benefit of the Christian revelation! 

In their specific references to mundane matters, the Jesuits show themselves 
to be most impressed by the size, wealth, and architectural masterpieces of the 
Japanese cities. From their descriptions of the civil wars and of Japanese govern- 
ment and administration, and from their detailed sketches of leadmg political 
figures, the careful reader of the sixteenth century or today is able to get a real 


382 Even so great a scholar as Sir George Sansom has gone astray in his estimate of the Jesuit letters 
from Japan when he states categorically, “Nowhere is there to be detected m the Jesuit letters any 
feehng of racial or cultural supenonty” {The Western World and Japan [New York, 1950], p. 174). I 
would agree with him on the absence of felt racial superiority, but absolutely deny that the Jesuits, 
especially Cabral, had no sense of cultural superiority. 
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feeling for the dynamic character of life in Japan in the Sengoku era. No 
European could conclude from what he read that Japan s was a stagnant or 
static society. Guzman’s treatment of the fundamental changes inaugurated by 
the wars and reforms of Hideyoshi and Nobunaga gives his reader a real sense of 
the evolutionary character of Japanese society and of its ambition and willingness 
to expand beyond its insular boundaries. However, it is most disappointing to 
find that even such ordmarily well informed observers as Frois and Valignano 
have very little sense of Japan s history before the sixteenth century. 

Because the Jesuits penetrated Japan more deeply and effectively than any 
other part of eastern Asia, they were able to relay to Europe details about 
Japanese life and culture which are more perceptive than those which they 
furnish about other Asian countries. In their concern to learn the language, the 
Jesuits relayed to Europe not only an elementary knowledge of Japanese, but 
also some material on the peculiar nature of Chmese. Once they were equipped 
with enough of the language to converse on diverse subjects, they learned 
through the Japanese about Korea, Tsushima, and Yezo. Hainan, the Liu-ch’ius 
and Formosa, however, became known in Europe mcidental to the shipwrecks 
which occurred off their shores. By 1600, both Japan and its environs appear in 
Europe on world maps, m cosmographies, and in the great travel collections of 
De Bry, Hakluyt, and Lmschoten. So, just about a half century after its ‘‘dis- 
covery,” most learned Europeans could have known that Japan, a land previously 
little more than a legend, was a umted nation with an mdependent culture which 
nvaled and even excelled in some ways the greatest states and cultures of 
Europe. 
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China 


Europe’s conception of China in the prediscovery era was derived primarily 
from the testimony of the land travelers and from Mandeville’s romantic 
peregrinations. The impression transmitted by these literary works was 
sharpened and given a measure of substance by the growing realization in 
Europe that a people and a civilization existed in the most distant East which was 
able to produce silks and porcelains that could not be successfully imitated in 
Europe. Still the outlines of this portrait continued to be badly blurred by a 
veneer of legend and fable. Indeed, it would require almost the entire sixteenth 
century before a clearer and more precise image of China would emerge from 
the blending of the newer view with the adumbration inherited from the 
past. 

Only hazy glimpses of China can be caught from the commercial, travel, and 
ofEcial reports that were circulated m Europe during the first years of the six- 
teenth century. The Portuguese pioneers in India heard vague rumors of 
“white visitors” who had appeared on the Malabar Coast at irregular intervals 
some eighty years before. Confirming reports reached Europe in the first 
decade of exploration about the spectacular voyages to the Indian Ocean and to 
Africa of the early Ming adventurers.^ But Da Gama and his immediate 
successors were far more interested in spices and gold than in the commodities 
of Chinese provenance that they found in the marts of southwestern India. 
Still they brought back to Lisbon samples of the silks and porcelains of China 


This chapter was presented m summary before the International Congress of the History of the 
Discoveries m Lisbon m i960 My paper, along with the commentary of Dr Francisco Tenreiro, 
IS published m Actas (Lisbon, 1961), IV, 279-306 

^ For a discussion of Ming expansion and withdrawal see Jung-pang Lo, “The Declme of the Early 
Mmg Navy,” Onens extremus, V (1958), I49”57* Also see C R Boxer, “Notes on Chinese Abroad 
in the Late Ming and Early Manchu Periods Compiled from Contemporary European Sources, 
1500-1750,” T’lett Hsia Monthl y DC (1939), 448-49. 
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which were then exceedingly rare in Europe and expensive even in the bazaars 
of India. Weak as these earliest stimuli evidently were, it did not take long for 
King Manuel I of Portugal and his enterpnsmg aides to seek more detailed 
information about the Chinese. 

In 1508 Diogo Lopes de Sequeira was sent out from Portugal to reconnoiter 
Malacca and he was given the followmg mstructions: 

You shall ask after the Chijns, and from what part they come, and from how far, and 
at what times they come to Malacca . . . and the merchandise that they bring, and how 
many of their ships come each year, and regarding the form and type of their ships . . . 
and if they are wealthy merchants, and if they are weak men, or warriors, and if they have 
arms or artillery, and what clothes they wear, and if they are men of large build . . . if they 
are Christians or heathens, if their country is a great one, and if they have more than one 
king amongst them, and if any Moors live amongst them or any other people that are 
not of their law or faith; and, if they are not Christians, in what do they believe and what 
they adore, and what customs they observe, and towards what part does their country 
extend, and with whom do they confine.^ 

To begin providmg the answers to these questions, the Portuguese were to 
find, would require most of a century. 


I 

Behind the Portuguese Curtain, 1520-50 

After the Portuguese captured Malacca m 1511, it was not long before limited 
commercial intercourse between the Chinese and the Portuguese began. 
Lusitaman adventurers and traders soon began to explore, sometimes on their 
own and sometimes in company with Chinese, the routes over sea and land 
from Malacca to South China. Most of the pioneer Iberians to visit the China 
coast sailed there in junks, and the merchants among them were quick to learn 
that there could be “as great profit m taking spices to China [from Malacca] 
as in taking them to Portugal.”^ Still the porcelams and silken cloths contmued 


2 As quoted in J M Braga, “The Western Pioneers and Their Discovery of Macao,*' Instxtuto 
Portugues de Hongkong, Boletim, No 2 (September, 1949), p 60. See also the remarks of Giovanm da 
Empoh, written from Cochm to Florence on November 15, 1515, as quoted mD Ferguson, “Letters 
from Portuguese Captives in Canton, Written m 1534 and I 53 < 5 ,” The Indian Antiquary, XXX 
(1901), 423--24. Both of the prisoners* letters were actually written m 1524 (see below, n. 14) 
Empoli’s letter was probably circulated in Italy around the time it was received there, though it was 
not published until after mid-century when it appeared m G B. Ramusio, Delle navigation! et viaggi 
(Vemce, 1550), Vol. I, fols 156-58. 

3 As quoted m Ferguson, loc cit (n 2), p 423, from the letter of Andrea Corsah written m Malacca 
on January 6, 1515 Corsah’s letter was first pubhshed in Florence in 1518, but was brought to general 
attention only after mid-century when it appeared m Ramusio’s collection. 
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to reach Lisbon, and Jorge Alvarez, who made the first recorded Portuguese 
visit to China in 1514, also began to purchase new and more practical 
commodities, such as tung oil, to sell in Europe.^ But PortugaFs growing 
understandmg of the vagaries of Eastern trade and the news of its merchants’ 
efforts to penetrate China were not officially relayed to the rest of Europe in 
these early years. 

The Portuguese “policy of secrecy” was only one of the curtains screemng 
Chma off from Europe’s view; the Chinese themselves contributed to Europe’s 
ignorance by a policy of exclusiveness of their own devising. The Chinese 
sailors and merchants, whom the Portuguese met in Malacca, were there 
illegally from the viewpomt of Pekmg. In the Ming code (1397-98) of the 
Hung Wu emperor the sons of Han had been forbidden in the interests of 
national security to go abroad either by land or by sea, and beheading was 
officially ordained for those who left the country and divulged information 
prejudicial to the security of the state. The proscriptions of the first Ming 
emperors against venturmg abroad were soon disregarded by their successors. 
In the first quarter of the fifteenth century, the eunuch Cheng Ho and other 
naval commanders led a senes of official expeditions to the south and west; 
Chinese traders, the “white men” known in Calicut and Ceylon, contempo- 
raneously visited many of the major ports of the Indian Ocean. The establish- 
ment of the city of Malacca by an mdependent sultanate undoubtedly owed a 
great deal to the actions of the Chmese navy which used its strategic port as an 
overseas base.s China’s overseas enterprises were ofScially called off in 1433, 
and in subsequent years, by a series of imperial edicts reinstating the earlier 
Ming policy of isolation.^ 

Peking thereafter used its navy to defend its coastal cities against the activities 
of the Japanese, native, and (later) Portuguese pirates. The resurgence of the 
Mongols was, however, Peking’s paramount problem in the sixteenth century.'^ 
Consequently, it was upon the threatened land frontiers to the north that Peking 
focused Its attention, and the navy and the coastal defenses of southern China 
were allowed to fall mto disrepair and decay. At no time in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was Peking able to enforce successfully its policy of isolation or to maintain 
strict peace and order along its southeastern coast. 

The declinmg prosperity of maritime China in the Chia-chmg period 
(1522-66) coincided with the cessation of official trading activities of the Portu- 
guese at Canton and with the expansion of illicit overseas trade and piracy. 
Although the central government held firmly to the prmciple of isolation, 
certain of the ports, especially in Kwangtung and Fukien provinces, needed 

^ See Braga, loc. at. (n 2), p. 61 , also see below, p. 834, for the use that the Portuguese later made, 
m imitation of the Chinese, of tung oil as a varnish on their ships 

5 Lo, he. cit. (n i), p 151 

^ For a recent attempt to explain the Chinese return to a pohey of isolation see tbtd , pp 1 52-58. 

7 On the evolution of the Mmg attitude toward the Mongols and for its practice of settling them m 
south Chma far from the border region see Henry Serruys, “Were the Mmg against the Mongols 
Settlmg m North Chma?” Oriens extremus, VI (1954), 131-59 
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coastal and foreign trade for survival. 8 From the testimony of the Portuguese, 
It would even appear that in the first half of the century the governors of 
Kwangtung secretly issued licenses to Chinese merchants wantmg to trade to the 
south. ^ 

The first oiSFicial Portuguese embassy to China was dispatched from Malacca 
to Canton in 1517, after it had been learned ‘That the Chms desired peace and 
friendship. Before departing for Chma, Tome Pires, who headed the 
embassy, had sent back to Lisbon a detailed summary of Portuguese trading 
activities throughout the East m which he discoursed at some length on “what 
the Nations [people] here m the East’’ report about China, Liu-ch’iu, and 
Japan In his report Pires shows that he clearly understood the ofEcial pro- 
hibition agamst Chmese going abroad, the rough outlines of the tributary 
relations existmg between the rulers of southeastern Asia and Pekmg, and 
something about Chmese practices in receiving foreign emissaries. 

It IS hardly surprising that Pires did not fully comprehend the ramifications 
of, or the theory behind, the tributary system. The details of its operations are 
only now beginnmg to emerge clearly to Western scholars.^^ On the basis of 
his limited information Pires could not have fully understood that the tribute 
system of his day was designed, like the policy of isolation, to preserve the 
security of the empire, to prevent the export of its treasure, and to limit inter- 
national intercourse to those who would acknowledge their vassalage to Chma 
and their obedience to its emperor. Tnbute missions could come to Chma 
only on terms prescribed by Peking. Some of the members of tribute missions 
might trade at frontier cities, or at interior cities on the ordained route to the 
capital, and even m Pekmg itself. But under no conditions could foreigners 
be permitted to stay m Chma mdefimtely, or to negotiate with the imperial 
court on a basis of equality. Such were the regulations for mtemational relations 
that the Portuguese emissaries confronted when they first touched the soil of 
China, and they were hardly prepared by what they had learned elsewhere 
for the reception they met. 

The fleet carrying Tome Pires set the envoy ashore at Canton m 1517. 
There, after some discussion, the Chmese authorities assigned him a residence 

^ The most systematic study of the inauguration of Portuguese trade with Chma is Chang T’len-tse, 
Sino-Portuguese Trade from 15 14-1644' A Synthesis of Portuguese and Chinese Sources (Leyden, 1934)* 
chaps, n-v Also see Charles W MacSherry, “Impairment of the Mmg Tributary System as Exhibited 
m Trade Involving Fukien” (Ph D. dissertation, Umversity of Cahfomia, 1952), p. 103 

^ For example, see Armando Cortesao (ed.). The Suma Oriental of Tome Pires (London, 1944), 
L 119 

As quoted from the words of the trader, Bartolameu PerestreUo, m Ferguson, loc cit (n 2), 
p. 424 

Cortesao (ed), op cit (n 9), pp. 116-31; also see Chang Then-tse, “Malacca and the Failure of 
the First Portuguese Embassy to Pekm%f Journal of Southeast Asian History (Smgapore), III (1962), 
45-64. 

For general background see J. K. Fairbank and S. Y. Teng, “On the Ch’mg Tributary System,” 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, VI (1941), 135-37, foJ^ specific details on the Mmg system for 
regulatmg maritime trade see MacSherry, op, cit (n. 8), chap, u On the economic losses suffered by 
China from the tributary trade m the fifteenth century see Lo, loc. cit. (n. i), pp. 154-57- 
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where he waited for permission to proceed to Peking. Pires and his entourage, 
after what must have seemed an interminable delay, finally set off for the capital 
early in 1520. While waiting m the imperial city from July, 1520, to February, 
1521, for the emperor to return from a southern tour of inspection, the political 
atmosphere turned blackly against the Portuguese. Representations were 
apparently received at the court inveighmg agamst the disorderly conduct of the 
Portuguese traders and sailors along the south China coast. An ambassador 
from the exiled sultan of Malacca meanwhile arrived in Peking to complain 
about the losses which his lord had suffered at the hands of the Portuguese 
‘'sea-robbers 3 When the Cheng-te emperor finally died in May, 1521, 
without havmg received Pires, the Portuguese ambassador was ordered by the 
Chinese to leave the capital. He returned to Canton in September, 1521, only 
to find that the once tractable Cantonese had turned violently hostile towards the 
Portuguese whom they accused of stealing a number of their children and of 
carrymg them off into slavery. 

The first official Chinese reaction to these alleged depredations was to ban 
in 1521 or 1522 all trade with the Fo 4 ang-chi (Franks, Portuguese, or just 
Europeans m general). Eventually Pires and his staff were imprisoned at Canton 
and their presents for the emperor confiscated. The ambassador and others 
spent what remained of their lives in China. Two of the prisoners, Cnstavao 
Vieira and Vasco Calvo, succeeded in sending out letters, evidently prepared 
in 1524, to let their compatriots know of their fate and to urge the Portuguese 
king to undertake a military expedition against Chma.^^ 

These letters are important as sources, for they are the first detailed eyewitness 
accounts of life in Chma to reach Europe (probably ca. 1527) and to be utilized, 
either directly or indirectly, in the great chronicles of Portugal’s activities in the 
East which were published in the second half of the sixteenth century. Vieira’s 
letter in particular is replete with unique firsthand observations, for he was the 
first European after the discovery of the Cape route to visit Peking and write 
home about it. Especially notable is his inclusion of a bit of information about 
the Chinese practices in receiving foreign envoys at the capital. For example, 
he comments : 

The custom with ambassadors in Piquim [Peking] is to place them in certain houses with 
large enclosures, and there they are shut in on the first day of the moon, and on the 


^3 See above, pp 509-11 The imperial censor, Ch’iu Tao-lung, remonstrated with the Portuguese 
about their “ilhcit” capture of Malacca See Chang, op. cit (n 8), p. 51 

The Portuguese texts and the English translations of these letters are given in Ferguson, he at. 
(n 2), XXX, 467-91 , XXXI, 10-32, 53-65. The copies of their letters in the Biblioth^ue Nationale 
in Pans, dated 1534 and 1536, which Ferguson used were evidently prepared in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century Though Ferguson accepted these dates as correct, Cortesao {op at. [n. 9], I, 
xlv~xlvin) has shown beyond doubt that the Pans copies were misdated, and that both letters were 
actually written m 1524 For a further commentary on this question see C R Boxer, South Chma tn 
the Sixteenth Century (London, 1953), p. xxi, n 2 Actually, great confusion still reigns about the fate 
of Pires and members of his embassy, nobody has yet found an undisputed reference to the name 
'Tires'' m the Ming sources. See Chang, he at. (n. ii), p 48 
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fifteenth day of the moon they go to the king’s palace, some on foot, and some on 
jades [horses] with halters of straw; and proceed to measure their length five times 
before a wall of the king’s palace all in order with both knees on the ground and 
head and face flat on the earth. Thus they remam until they are commanded to rise. 
Five times do they do this at the wall Thence they return and re-enter the locked 

enclosures, 

Vieira related to Europe certain other characteristic features of the tribute 
system, though their meamng may have been lost upon the Portuguese in 
Lisbon. He gives the Portuguese text of the letter of introduction prepared for 
the embassy by interpreters at Canton, to let his compatnots know the proper 
formula, according to Ming etiquette, for addressing in writing the Son of 
Heaven. He informed them, too, that duplicity would probably not work and 
to this end he recounts the misadventure that befell Pires when it was ascertained 
m Peking that the Chinese letter of submission written for the Portuguese in 
Canton did not accurately reflect the independent tone and dignified style of 
Kmg Manuel’s original letter. Once the disparity between the two letters 
became known to the imperial officials m Peking, the Portuguese were not 
permitted to attend the tribute ceremonies and were ordered to return to 
Canton. Yet Vieira is fair enough to pomt out that the Cheng-te emperor 
responded with characteristic, condescending grace to the attacks of his officials 
against the Portuguese by reminding them: “These people do not know our 
customs; gradually they will get to known them.” Such sentiments were in 
harmony with the compassion traditionally expected in China from the emperor 
m his dealmgs with “barbarians.” Through such firsthand accounts of the tnbute 
system the idea was gradually conveyed to Portugal, early in the sixteenth 
century, that the Chinese system of international intercourse differed radically 
from that prevailing in Europe. 


^5 As translated m Ferguson, loc at (n 2), XXXI (1902), ii. For a general discussion of the rituals 
connected with the tribute system see J. K Fairbank, Trade and Diplomacy on the China Coast (Cam- 
bridge, Mass , 1953), pp 28-30. The “houses with large enclosures’* clearly refers to the official 
Residence for Tributary Envoys. The prostrations before a “wall of the king’s palace” is probably 
a reference to practice sessions which often were prescribed for envoys awaitmg an imperial interview. 
See the quotation from the Ta-Mmg chi-li, “Collected Ceremonies of the Mmg Dynasty,” as trans- 
lated in Fairbank and T6ng, loc at (n 12), pp 144-45 The reference to “five” prostrations “five” 
times over is repeated by MafFei in his book (1588), possibly on Vieira’s authority, in Ch’ing times 
the ordinary rule was three kneehngs and three sets of three prostrations, or mne Marco Polo 
{Description of the World, Bk. II, chap, xv) says that they repeat “this adoration four times.” The 
discrepancy between the practices of Ch’mg times and the assertions of Vieira and Marco Polo may 
perhaps be accounted for by lapses of memory smee the former wrote about three years after the 
events he is describing and the latter a considerably longer time Or the number “five,” which is the 
only questionable assertion contained in Vieira’s account, may be a confusion on the copyist’s part 
between “3” and “5.” As Cortesao ([ed ] op. at. [n 9], I, xlv-xlvi) points out, the copyist in another 
instance confused “3” for “8.” 

It reads “A captain-major and an ambassador have come to the land of China by command 
of the kmg of the Firmgis [Portuguese] with tribute They have come to beg, according to custom, 
for a seal firom the lord of the world, the son of God [T’xe/i], in order to yield obedience to him ” 
(Ferguson, loc at [n 2], XXXI [1902], lo-ii.) For further commentary on the “seal” see Fairbank 
and Teng, loc at (n. 12), p 148. 
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The Portuguese prisoners were also able to relay home a fairly accurate list 
of China’s fifteen provmces, some account of its admimstrative organization 
at the provmaal and. local levels, the products of the country, its war vessels 
and fortifications, and a few general observations about its mountains and 
waterways. Vieira comments: 

The advantage of this country hes in its rivers all of which descend to the sea No one sails 
from north to south; it is prohibited by the kmg, in order that the country may not 
become known. Where we went was all rivers. They have boats and ships broad below 

without number They require httle water On the coast from north to south the 

land is all low.^^ 

And Vieira notices in detail the system of high roads, and of government 
hostels ‘‘from stage to stage.*' He observes that the village families are under a 
headman, that all require permits to leave their villages or towns, and that the 
smallest settlements are enclosed by walls. 

Fmally, Vieira and his compamons write at some length about the city of 
Canton. Its region “is one of the best in China,” a center of both domestic and 
foreign trade, and a rich agricultural area peopled with “every sort of craftsmen 
of every mechanical office.” The justices are all from the literati, “and every 
[member of the] literati when he obtams a degree begins in petty posts, and 
thence goes on rismg to higher ones.” All “changes are made” in Pekmg. 
A justice born in Kwangtung, he observes, “cannot hold an office of Justice in 
Cantao ... so that those of one provmce cannot govern another.’* But the 
magistrate from another provmce, he contends, admimsters justice poorly 
“because he does not think of the good of the district, but only of stealmg, 
because he is not a native of it.” No doubt, after three years of imprisonment 
Vieira was not mclmed either to regard Chmese justice with equanimity or to 
approve of the “law of avoidance” which ordained that an official might never 
serve in his own provmce. 

The people are badly treated by the mandarins and “every day they go on 
rising and becoming robbers.”^® Military “mandarins” are usually natives 
of the provmce m which they serve and ordinarily “have a salary of the king.” 
The common people are not permitted to carry arms. Chmese weapons and 
armor he holds m slight esteem and assures his reader that “before the Portuguese 
came they had no bombards,” except for decidedly inferior ones. Trade, but 
recently suspended, he concludes is necessary to sustain the country, and wish- 
fully observes: “Every day I think that that provmce of Cantao is going to 


Ferguson, loc. cit. (n. 2), XXXI (1902), 19. 

See ibid., pp. 23-24, this is as close as any of the first-hand observers come to describing the local 
system of mutual surveillance or pao-chta system In Ming times the li-cha tax system often existed 
in parallel with the pao-chia system which was used primarily for maintaining order It is certainly 
the pao-chia which is referred to here. Mendoza later includes m his account more detail on the 
pao-chta system. Cf. below, pp. 760-61 

Ibid, p. 21. 

Cf. ibid., pp 24-30. 
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revolt. For Chinese soldiers and their courage he has no regard, and expresses 
the belief that if this gentry has a taste of the Portuguese sword” the people 
will revolt and join with the Portuguese against their own rulers. To capture 
and occupy Cantao he estimates the Portuguese would need only “a force of 
two or three thousand men” and ‘‘a fleet of ten to fifteen sail.” The Chinese 
people are “sure to come to blows” with their rulers “because all the people are 
waiting for the Portuguese.” 

Although the prisoners’ letters probably reached Portugal in about 1527, 
there is no record of any response in Lisbon to the suggestion that the Portuguese 
should conquer “half the country of China.” After the closure of the ports 
of Kwangtung, the Portuguese earned on trade clandestinely on the islands 
ofFKwangtung, Fukien, and Chekiang. One of their earliest places of rendezvous 
with Chinese smugglers was at “Veniaga” or “Tamao” (Tun-men or Lintun 
island) near to the entrance of the Pearl Paver which serves Canton. In this 
“secret” trade they were aided and abetted by Chinese merchants from both 
Malacca and the coastal provinces. For a decade most of the Portuguese voyages 
to the Chma coast were apparently unauthorized, but, commencing in 1533, 
official permits were agam issued by the Kwangtung authorities to all foreign 
merchants except the Fo 4 ang-chi,^^ While still outlawed m Kwangtung, 
Portuguese carried their commercial activities northward along the Chma 
coast, particularly to “Liampo” (islands near Nmgpo)^^ off Chekiang. Here they 
established a settlement where they met with Japanese (as well as Chinese) 
merchants, and it was from here that those merchants set out who discovered 
Japan m about 1543. The suspension of official relations between China and 
Japan in 1549 gave the Portuguese an opportumty to profit by acting as inter- 
mediaries for both Chinese and Japanese commercial groups. As the Portu- 
guese mcreased their activity as carriers between Chma and Japan, they were 


For this identification see J M. Braga, Tamao dos ptoneiros portuguhes (Macao, I939)» passim; 
A. Kammerer, La decouverte de la Chine par les Portugais au sihle et la cartographie desportulans 

(Leyden, 1944), p. 9, andCortesao (ed.), op cit (n. 9) I, 121-22, n 2 *‘Vemaga’* is perhaps derived 
from Malay, Bemaga^ meaning “to trade” — hence the Portuguese appelation “Island of Trade” 
commonly given to it. See Chang, he cit. (n ii), p. 47, n. 2. 

22 The Chmese officials at Canton relaxed the prohibition on trade with the Westerners after 
Viceroy Lm (Fu) in 1530 memonahzed the throne to resume foreign trade. See Chang, op. cit. (n. 8), 


pp 73-74- 

23 It IS doubtful, as some of the Portuguese allege, that they were actually allowed to trade in the 
city of Nmgpo itself. The probabihty is that they earned on a clandestme trade with Chinese and 

Japanese merchants at the “twin islands” (Hsuang-hsu) Nmgpo off the Chekiang 

coast. For a thorough discussion of this identification from the European, Chinese, and 


Japanese records see Fujita Toyohachi '^ozat kosho-sht no kenyu {Nankat-hen) 

PP 417-91, the histonan of the Mmg, Fang Hao 

m Fang Hao wen lu (Peking, 1948), Vol. I, Section V, pp. 442-50 


accepts Fujita’s identification as being correct Also see the map by Lms Jorge de Barbuda on which it 
appears as “C. de Liampo,” the “C.” probably referring to cidade or city. 

24 On the events which led to the severance of relations see Wang Yi-t’ung, Official Relations 
between China and Japan, 1368-1549 (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), PP- bo-81. 
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tacitly permitted, though quite unofficially, to set up a permanent trading 
settlement at Macao around i555-^^ 

Information on China was circulated in Europe before 1550 only as official 
sources in Lisbon permitted it to be divulged, or as the agents of Spain and 
other European states managed to acquire maps and rutters, as well as texts and 
oral information from participants in the trade with China. The letters of the 
Portuguese prisoners written in 1524 are the only firsthand accounts of China 
prepared by Westerners in the first half of the sixteenth century which are still 
available to us. However, we know from his own testimony that Joao de 
Barros, who was factor of the Casa da India from 1533 to 1567, had in his 
possession at Lisbon a collection of Chinese books and an intelligent Chinese 
slave to read and abstract them for him.^^ Barros’ first draft of his first Decada 
was completed in 1539, though it was not published until 1552. Fernao Lopes 
de Castanheda, who published in 1551 the first volume of his pioneer Historia 
do descohrimento e conquista da India pelos Portugueses, lived in Asia from 1528 
to 1538. Like Barros in Lisbon, Castanheda in the East interviewed sailors, 
merchants, and natives coming from China, and collected “authentic infor- 
mation ... by the perusal of many letters and memorials . . . written by men of 
credit and reputation.” Yet, before the publication of the histones by Castan- 
heda and Barros, the Portuguese sources on China, except for isolated items, 
were practically unknown outside of official circles in Lisbon. 

Castanheda’s description of China is centered about his account of the Portu- 
guese expedition of 1516-17 headed by Fernao Peres d’ Andrade, and is very 
short when compared to his long discourses on India. However, his story is 
fuller than the China narrative of Duarte Barbosa, even though he did not use 
the letters of the Cantonese prisoners in its preparation.^^ He is clearly dependent 
upon other primary materials, and he has more to say about Buddhist practices, 
gods, and temples in China than any of the previous writers known to us.^^ 
Like the other Europeans, he asserts that the Chinese have singular talents in 
both the mechanical and liberal arts. Their learned men and books exhibit 
knowledge of many sciences, and instruction in various subjects is given in 
public schools. For war they have little taste, though their weapons are con- 


^5 Though this date is only generally correct, it seems clear that at this time, as they began to be 
seriously involved in the Japan trade, the Portuguese used Macao or the nearby island of Lampacao 
as a wintenng place. See C. R Boxer, The Great Ship from Amacon Annals of Macao and the Old 
Japan Trade, 1555-1640 (Lisbon, 1959), pp 21-22. 

C. R Boxer, “Three Historians of Portuguese Asia (Barros, Couto and Bocarro),” Instituto 
Portuguis de Hongkong, Boletim, No i (1948), pp 19-20. For future references to Barros see Hernani 
Cidade and Manuel Munas (eds ), Asia de Joao de Barros (4 vols , Lisbon, 1945-46), especially Decadas I 
(Vol. I) and III (VoL III). 

^7 As reproduced from Book I of the 1582 English translation of Castanheda m Robert Kerr, 
A General History and Collection of Voyages and Travels (London, 1824), II, 297. 

See Ferguson, op. cit. (n 2), p. 433, n 84. 

Zoe Sw'ecker, “The Early Iberian Accounts of the Far East, 1550-1600” (Ph D dissertation, 
Umversity of Chicago, i960), pp. 50-56, This is not noticed in Henri de Lubac, La rencontre du 
Bouddhisme et de V Occident (Pans, 1952). 
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sidered good. He notices that they have but one ruler, called the ‘‘Son of 
Heaven, who is served by eunuchs and a vast hierarchy of ofEcials. He gives 
in transliteration a detailed list of official titles, including many not previously 
noticed in the Western accounts. 

Barros, writing and researching in the official materials at Lisbon, was able 
to present a fuller and more authoritative discussion than Castanheda.^^ His 
numerous Portuguese sources included the letters of the prisoners at Canton. 
His Western sources were amplified, particularly on northern China and the 
interior, by materials probably taken from the Chmese books at his disposal. 
The third of the Decadas, m which Barros mcludes his longest account of China, 
was in first draft before the middle of the sixteenth century, but it did not appear 
in print until 1563. 

The Chinese coast, Barros estimates, is more than seven hundred leagues 
(2,800 miles) in length; this he concludes because a trip from Canton to Peking 
IS a journey of five hundred leagues (2,000 miles). The Great Wall, which he 
locates between 43 degrees and 45 degrees north latitude , 3 s excites his admira- 
tion, and he correctly pomts out that it was designed to serve as a defense 
against Tartar invasions. From the geographical works in Chinese at his disposal 
he gamed some conception of Chmese measures of distance. After looking at a 
map of the fifteen provmces of Chma,^^ he divided them into two groups: 
maritime and interior .37 Within the provinces he reports seemg that there are a 

30 For a translation of this naatenal from Castanheda see Ferguson, op cit. (n 2), pp 446-67. 

Swecker, op. at. (n. 29), p 114. 

32 Barros clearly used these letters m preparmg his third Decada See especially his description of 
Canton in Cidade and Murias (eds ), op. at (n. 26), III, 94-97 

33 Ibtd , III, 90-105 And also see references to China in his first Decada in tbid , I, 352-54, 364, 
368— 69 

3 ^ Estimates on Chma’s northward extent vary markedly as might be expected. Mendoza gives it 
as 1,800 miles, Gabriel Magalhaes in his A New History of China (London, 1688) asserts m his preface 
that It is “not above Four hundred and fifty Leagues m length.” Also cf below, p. 810, where the 
estimate is 540 leagues In modern estimates it is usually put at around 2,200 miles 

35 Actually it is at about 40 degrees north latitude. 

36 China was divided after 1428 into two metropohtan areas (ching) and thirteen provmces 
(sheng). See C. O. Hucker, “Governmental Orgamzation of the Ming Dynasty,” Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies^ XXI (1958), 5, 7. It is this difference over the metropohtan areas and the provmces 
proper which causes confusion among sixteenth-century European writers and leads some to talk 
of thirteen and others of fifteen provinces. 

37 The maritime provmces which he gives (m Cidade and Murias, op. at [n. 26], III, 91-92), are 

“Cantao” (Canton or Kwangtimg), “Foqmem” (Fukien), “Chequeao” (Chekiang), “Xantom” 
(Shantung), “Naqui” (Nan-chih-h or Nankmg), and “Qmnci” (Pei-chih-h or Peking); the mterior 
provmces are “Quicheu” (Kweichow), “Juna” (Yunnan), “Quansi” (Kwangsi), “Suguao” (Szechwan), 
“Fuquao (Kiangsi), “Canfi” (Hukwang), “Xiauxi” (Shansi), “Honao” (Honan), “Sanci” (Shensi). 
The Portuguese prisoners, who wrote from Canton m 1524, gave a comparable hst, though the 
transliterations are not identical (Ferguson, op. at [n 3], XXXI 18-19). Evidently they also 

obtained their information from a Chinese work, for Vasco Calvo, who claims “to know how to 
read and write their [Chmese] letters,” reports that he had m his possession “the book of all fifteen 
provmces ” (Ibid , p 61 ) Pereira, Cruz (see below, p 755n.) and other of the later Portuguese writers 
are not able to give as complete and accurate a list of the provmces and their locations. For a modern 
list of the Ivlmg provmces see C. H. Phihps (ed.), Handbook of Oriental History (London, I 95 i)f 
p. 190. 
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total of 244 cities Each province has a capital city which is the center of 

administration. All other provmcial cities are subordinate to the metropolitan 
city; likewise towns (chou) are subordinate to their regional cities; villages, 
even though they sometimes are as large as towns, are administratively under 
the towns. 3 9 

Barros asserts that provincial admimstration is entrusted to three officials: 
the “tutao” (probably inspector-general or viceroy) who has 

general jurisdiction over public order and justice; the “concao” {cheng-shih, 
or more correctly, pu-^cheng-shih,^^ meamng governor or provincial treasurer) ; 
and the ‘‘chumpim’’ (tsung-ping,"^^ regional commander or brigadier general) 
who has charge of military matters. Each of these top olEficials has numerous 
subordinates. The three main officials in company with their aides meet to form 
a kmd of provincial council whenever they need to take decisions on matters 
of common concern. The officials are recruited through the civil service; 
the justices are never natives of the provinces in which they serve though the 
military commanders are. All officials hold office for a maximum of three 
years they are moved without consultation on orders from Peking; and 
they are all constantly under surveillance by the censorate. 

In their relations with foreigners, the Chinese, like the Greeks, consider all 
other people to be barbarians. Most barbarians are blind in their understanding 
of China’s civilization; the Europeans, Barros believes, are considered by the 
Chmese to be somewhat more advanced as they are said to be only half-blind 
and have ‘'one eye.” Like the ancients of the West, the Chinese are reported to 

3® Fm is actually a term for prefecture or prefectural city The total number of provincial sub- 
divisions varied greatly from time to time See Hucker, loc cit. (n. 36), p 7 The apparent confusion 
over prefectures and cities is explained by reference to Barros (in Cidade and Murias [eds ], op. at 
[n. 26], III, 91) He asserts that the fu m Nmgpo-fu, for example, means “the city of Ningpo” as the 
Greek “pohs” in Adrianopohs means “the city of Adrian ” He thus indicates with a modicum of 
accuracy that the prefectural capital often carried the designation/w as part of its name 

39 Chou is actually a term for subprefecture, and, as Barros indicates, the subprefectural capital 
sometimes carried the designation chou as part of its name. 

^9 The tu-fang, as well as the hsun-fu (not mentioned here), were censorial officials appointed by 
Peking to act temporarily as viceroys m order to rectify local problems that seemed to be beyond the 
capabilities of the provincial governors to handle. From the mid-fifteenth century onward the 
viceroys were increasingly charged with general military supervision and co-ordination. Their 
temporary tenure m the maritime provmces, as well as in other disturbed areas, tended to become 
permanent m the latter half of the Mmg dynasty The powers of the provincial governors and regional 
commanders were circumscribed as a consequence of this extension of viceregal power. 

Western manuals, based on Ch’ing usages, usually translate pu-cheng-shth as comptroller or 
provincial admimstration commissioner According to Professor Ho Ping-ti, the translation “gover- 
nor” IS more correct for Ming times Though the powers of pu-cheng-shth declined throughout the 
Ming penod, this official never relmquished his financial functions. “Concao” could also possibly 
be a transcription of chen-shou, another designation for viceroy See C. O. Hucker, “The Chmese 
Censorate of the Mmg Dynasty” (Ph.D. dissertation. University of Chicago, 1950), p 81. 

■^3 A provmce sometimes had more than one tsung-pmg. The independent authority of this official 
declmed m the latter half of the Mmg as the viceroys increased their personal participation m military 
and related affairs. 

^3 Dubious Every third year each offiaal was rated by his superiors, but the normal maximum 
tenure in a post was for nine years See Hucker, loc at (n. 36), p 15 Also see below, p 761, and 
notes 139-40. 
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have considerable knowledge of religion and of the natural and moral sciences. 
They possessed the art of printmg before Europe knew it, as well as great skill 
in various other arts and crafts That in times past they conquered parts of 
South Asia is borne out by the artifacts and remnants of their writing, religion, 
and customs extant in Pegu and Siam. Tribute embassies, sent from the southern 
countries to Peking tnenmally, are, m Barros’ estimation, a form of continuing 
recognition of China s former overlordship. China’s withdrawal from the 
game of conquest the Portuguese chronicler attributes to the decision of a wise 
ruler who recognized that overextension of the country’s activities was doing 
it more harm than good, a point which apparently makes the Chinese superior 
to the Romans in Barros’ estimation Once prudent appraisal of the state’s 
needs by the government led to the decision that China could subsist on her 
own resources, it was then decided that Chinese should not go abroad, that 
trade should be strictly regulated, and that foreign emissaries might enter the 
country only for the purpose of paying tribute. In connection with China’s 
relations to the south, Barros, as we have seen, offers a comparison between the 
Chinese and Javanese peoples.^^ 

Unlike most of the later writers, Barros tries to point out the differences 
between the southern and the northern Chinese. In general the southerners 
are inferior to the superior northerners, except for the people m and around 
Canton. The Cantonese are more advanced than other southerners and are 
clever in trade and astute in warfare. They are credited with knowing how 
to use artillery before the arrival of the Portuguese and are thought to be good 
cannon-makers. They possess craft which are propelled on land by the use of 
sails and are steered like boats. In describing the city of Canton specifically, 
Barros evidently depends upon the map and descriptions forwarded to Portugal 
by the Portuguese prisoners of Canton. Of Chinese practices he notes that irri- 
gation is highly developed in the maritime provmces, that many people live 
in houseboats, and that there is a great bustle of life everywhere. He also 
observes that the Chmese usually have two or three wives, and that women 
are generally kept in seclusion. Common women are not permitted to live 
within the city walls. And he notes, as practically every other writer does, the 
Chinese predilection for festivals, banquets, and entertainment. Everybody, 
he alleges, has an occupation, and poverty and beggars are not to be 
found. 

Because his book was not widely circulated, Barros’ excellent account of 
China appears to have exercised very little direct mfluence upon the image of 
China as it developed in Europe beyond the Iberian Pemnsula and Italy. 
However, as we shall see, it had at least indirect influence upon the works of 
Mendoza and Maffei, the two most popular works dealmg with China to appear 
in the sixteenth century. 


See above, p. 586. 
See above, pp. 
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Mendoza’s Book and Its Sources 

Once It began to ascend, the curtain on information rose remarkably fast; 
withm a generation after mid-century a number of firsthand accounts on China 
reached the reading public of Europe, some of them, like the materials included 
m Ramusio, havmg been prepared in the earlier years of the century. The 
Jesuits, particularly after the establishment of Macao in about 1555, regularly 
mcluded news of China, some of it learned through Japanese sources, in their 
annual letters. But it was not until 1569, at Evora m Portugal, that the first 
European book devoted exclusively to China was published The work of the 
Portuguese Domimcan, Caspar da Cruz, this book was entitled Tractado em 
que se cotam muito por esteso as cousas da China^^ Based upon his own experiences 
and those of others, Cruz’s book is the first to present a rounded and detailed 
view of China as it appeared to a European in the sixteenth century. But the 
book was not widely distributed, perhaps because it was published in a year of 
plague, or because like Barros’, it was written in the Portuguese language 
rather than in one of the better-known tongues of Europe. 

The second book on China published in Europe was Bernardino de Escalante’s 
Discurso de la navegacion que los Portugueses hazen a los Reims y Provincias del 
Oriente, y de la notica q se tiene de las grandezas del Reino de la China (Seville, 1577). 
Unlike Cruz, Escalante had apparently not visited China. For his information 
he relied heavily on Cruz, Barros, and informants whom he met in Portugal 
and Spain. At the end of his small book of exactly one hundred leaves, Escalante 
comments: 

Al[l] that is written of the great lordship of China in this woorke I have gathered 
myseife with great diligence and care of men worthie of faith, Portingals that have 
been there with merchandise, & of other buzmess, as also of the saide people of China, 
which have come too Spayne* of whome I tooke that which I thought to be certaine, 
most meete for this short discourse.^^ 


46 Pqj. English translation of Cruz and the most recent editorial documentation see Boxer, 
op at (n 14), pp 47-239 For further details see ibid , pp. Ixiv-lxv Boxer was able to find records 
of only ten extant copies. 

Very little is known of his biography. See scant data provided in Fehpe Picatoste y R-odriguez, 
Apuntes para una bihliograjia aentifica espahola del sigh XVI (Madrid, 1891). 

As translated by John Frampton, a retired merchant who had been active in Seville, in his 
Enghsh version of Escalante’s work called Discours of the Navigation which the Portugales doe Make to 
the Reahnes and Provinces of the East Partes of the Worlds and of the knowledge that grow es by them of the 
great thinges, which are in the Dominion of China (London, 1579). All subsequent references to Esca- 
lante’s work are taken from Frampton’s translation Although it is surprising to learn from this 
quotation that there were Clnnese m Spam in about 1577, no good reason exists for doubting 
Escalante s word. There were certainly Chinese in Portugal long before this time, and Mendoza notes 
(see below, p. 791) that three Chinese merchants arrived m Spam via Mexico m 1585 And evidently 
two Chinese returned to England with Cavendish m 1588. 
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Since bis account was written in Spanish, it attracted a reading public outside 
of Iberia and it was translated into Engbsh just two years after its publication 

at Seville .49 

Escalante’s book has sometimes been dismissed as bemg little more than a 
paraphrase of Cruz s.^° Such is not the case, for Escalante, while recognizing 
his debt to Cruz, specifically acknowledges his obligation to Barros. His work 
in sixteen chapters follows, if anything, the orgamzational model of Barros. 
And he points out a discrepancy between the accounts of Cruz and Barros as to 
whether or not the Chinese teach sciences “other than the lawes of the Realm 
in their schools.” Escalante elects to follow Barros on this disputed point. 
Furthermore, Cruz lists but thirteen provmces for China while Escalante gives 
fifteen, and his transliterations of the provincial names are almost identical 
with those given by Barros. Escalante testifies that he saw a Chinese make 
characters, and his book includes a set of three sample characters which were 
copied by Mendoza and the cartographer, Luis Jorge de Barbuda. si He also 
used other materials, such as official reports, which came into his hands, s 2 
Far from being a mere paraphrase of Cruz, Escalante’s Spanish study is the first 
effort on the part of a European to synthesize the available sources on Chma and 
present them in narrative form. His object, it would seem from the text, was 
to encourage the Spanish to take a more active interest in the Far East by extend- 
ing their trading and missionary activities from Mexico across the Pacific via 
the Philippines to Chma. 

The most influential and detailed work on China prepared in the sixteenth 
century was Juan Gonzalez de Mendoza’s Historia de las cosas mas notables, 
ritos Y costumbres del gran Reyno de la China (Rome, 1585). At the command of 
Pope Gregory XIII the Augustmian monk, Mendoza, was ordered around 
1583 to compose a “history of the things that are known about the kingdom 
of China.”53 Before the end of the century his compendium had been translated 
into most European languages and had become one of the best-sellers of its day. 
Its popularity may be accounted for in part by the great and unsatisfied demand 
which existed everywhere in Europe for a comprehensive and authoritative 
survey of Chma m the vernacular languages, and also by its publication m Rome 
at a time when Europe was agog over the Japanese “embassy” which had been 


On the importance of Spanish as the language through which news of Chma was diffused to 
the rest of Europe see the somewhat jingoistic, but fairly accurate, work of Carlos Sanz, Primitivas 
relacwnes de Espafia con Asia y Oceania (Madrid, 1958), pp. 37-45* 

so Boxer, op. dt (n 14), p Ixv, n 5, while noting Escalante’s indebtedness to Barros, cites, apparent- 
ly with approval, the judgment of Jerommo Roman, a Spamsh Augustiman commentator of the 
sixteenth century to the effect that Escalante’s Ducourso “was, for the most part, a thmly-disguised 
paraphrase of Fr. Caspar da Cruz’s pioneer Tractado ” 

51 See below, p. 818, and the illustration taken from the reverse side of Barbuda’s map 

52 For example, he refers to a report made in 1573 to Philip II by Captain Diego de Artieda For 
the text of Artieda’s report m Enghsh translation see E. H Blair and J A. Robertson (eds ), The 
Philippine Islands^ 14^3-180^ (Cleveland, 1903), III, 204-8. 

53 Quoted from a memorial of 1591 which reproduces the original command in G. de Santiago 
Vela, Ensayo de una hiblioteca Ibero^Americana (Madrid, 1917), III, 234 
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sent to the papacy. The appearance of Mendoza’s book under the auspices of the 
papacy no doubt also lent it authority and interest which it might not otherwise 
have had. Mendoza’s clarity, his penetratmg insights, and his lively style must 
also have contnbuted to its popularity. In fact, the authority of Mendoza’s book 
was so great that it became the pomt of departure and the basis of comparison 
for all subsequent European works on China written before the eighteenth 
century. 

The Rome edition (440 pages in octavo) of Mendoza’s book, known as 
the principal edition, was published at the expense of Bartolome Grassi and 
issued by the press of Vicencio Accolti in 1585.54 It was reissued at Valencia in 
Spamsh and at Venice in Italian during the same year, and by 1600 there were 
nineteen additional Italian prmtmgs. Those issued at Brescia and Bologna in 
1589 included a primitive map of China ss The revised edition of 1586 printed 
at Madrid was enlarged by the inclusion of a narrative describing the Espejo 
expedition to New Mexico m 1583. By the end of the sixteenth century eleven 
printings in Spanish had appeared, one of which was put out in Antwerp in 
1596.5^ A German and a Latin version, the latter dedicated to Anton Fugger, 
appeared at Frankfurt in 1589; in 1597 a German translation by Matthies 
Dresser was printed at Leipzig. Dutch translations appeared both in Alkmeer and 
Amsterdam in 1595 at the behest of Cornelis Claesz. French translations were 
published at Pans in 1588, 1589, and 1600. In the year of the Armada, the English 
version of R. Parke, who had been stimulated to undertake the translation by 
the younger Hakluyt, appeared m London under the title : The Historic of the 
great and mightie kingdome of China, and the situation thereof: Together with the 
great riches, huge citties, poUtike government, and rare inventions in the sameJ'^ 
By the end of the sixteenth century Mendoza’s work had been reprinted 
forty-six times in seven different European languages. The last translation of 
Mendoza appeared in 1674; the most recent edition of his work in Spamsh was 
issued in 1944,5^ bringmg the total number of printings to sixty-three. 

Most of those who have written about Mendoza’s work have had only a 
rough idea of the number and diversity of its sources. Generally, it can be 
asserted, Mendoza was acquainted with and used, either directly or indirectly, 
practically all the materials available in his day. His book certainly represents 
the first major effort to bring into a single volume the scattered pieces of infor- 


5+ For a complete bibliographical rundown of the various editions and translations of this work 
see Sanz, op, at (n 49), pp sSd-py. 

55 See below, pp. 819-20 

56 A number of the Spamsh repnntings and several of the translations, including the English 
translation used here, were made from the expanded version See H R. Wagner, The Spamsh 
Southwest (“Quevira Society Publications,” Vol. VII [Albuquerque, 1937]), I, 119, 147-48 

57 Parke’s translation was reprmted with marginal comments by Purchas It was reissued by the 
Hakluyt Society with an introduction by R H Major and edited by Sir George T Staunton All 
subsequent references to Mendoza are to G T. Staunton, The Huitorie of the great and mtghtte Kingdom 
of China . . (“Hakluyt Society Pubhcations,” Old Series, Vols XIV, XV [Loudon, 1853-54]). 
A new edition with full notes is still badly needed. 

58 Edited by Felix Garcia, O.S.A , as Vol II o£Espana mistonera (Madrid). 
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mation which the Portuguese and Jesuits had made available, and to co-ordmate 
them with the other materials commg mto Europe from the Spamsh mission- 
aries and admmistrators in the Philippmes. 

Mendoza has often been accused of tellmg tall tales, fabncatmg his data, 
and wholesale plagiarizmg. Such allegations have usually been based on 
cursory examination of his book. No one has so far troubled to identify 
Mendoza’s sources, to evaluate his use of them, or to test his information by 
systematic comparison with the Chmese sources. Such an enterprise, time- 
consuming as It might be, would help to establish whether or not Mendoza’s 
book IS a reliable, or semi-rehable, description of Mmg Chma. Obviously such 
a complete analysis and evaluation cannot be undertaken within the scope of 
this book. But an effort will be made to identify his major sources, to evaluate 
his handling of them relative to certam problems, and to show through the use 
of footnotes to what degree his account corresponds to or differs from other 
Western and Chmese sources touchmg the same topics. 

Until mid-century the Spamsh in the New World contmued to busy them- 
selves with conquest and the development of the rich silver mmes of Mexico 
and Peru. Yet officials and priests m Mexico appear to have cherished unswerv- 
ingly the hope of extending their activities across the Pacific and of settmg up a 
Spamsh colony in the Far East from which both Chma and Japan might easily 
be approached. Juan de Zumarraga, the first bishop of Mexico, wished around 
1550 to resign his duties m the New World to lead a mission to Chma. And 
the establishment of the Portuguese at Macao around 1555 was followed by the 
renewal of Spamsh efforts to open regular maritime relations between New 
Spam and the Philippines. Legaspi finally succeeded in 1565 in founding a 
permanent Spamsh base m the Philippmes and in successfully makmg the 
difficult return journey eastward across the Pacific Ocean. Spam was thus 
readied to become a Far Eastern power m her own right. 

Published materials in Spamsh were, like those in Portuguese, exceedingly 
few m number and slender in size until after mid-century. The early chromclers 
of the discoveries recount m some detail the Spamsh expedition to the Moluccas 
under Magellan’s command but, except for passing references, are generally 
silent on other Far Eastern areas. So, once the Portuguese materials became more 
readily available after mid-century, the Spamsh writers on Asia naturally 
drew upon them for their material on Chma. It was not until about 1570 that 
news began to return directly to Spain about the contacts which had been made 
between the Spamsh and the Chinese in the Philippmes and about the wealth 
of the China trade. In their early dispatches to Philip II, the Spamards, both lay 
and religious, in the Far East, like the Portuguese before them, began to urge 
the conquest and conversion of the “Middle Kmgdom.” In 1574, a chart of the 
south China coast along with a Chinese geographical work was sent to Madrid, 
Shortly thereafter the Spamsh at Mamla were attacked by the pirate fleet of 

59 Boxer, op. at. (n 14), pp. xxxix-xl Notice that it was just one decade later that Barbuda’s map, 
the first special map of Chma, was pubhshed by Ortehus. See below, p. 818. 
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“Limahon ’ (Lin Feng), a Cantonese adventurer. The Spanish repelled his 
attacks, and Manila was visited by a Chinese imperial war junk which was 
huntmg down the pirate. Delighted by the co-operation of the Spanish, the 
Chinese commander offered to escort envoys from Manila to Fukien. It was for 
just such an embassy that the Spaniards had long been eager. 

The first Spamsh mission to China (June-October, 1575) was led by two 
Augustiman friars, Martin de Rada and Jeronimo Marm, and they were 
accompanied by two military observers, Miguel de Loarca and Pedro Sarmiento 
Since this mission to Fukien failed to establish the basis for regular religious and 
commercial relations, some of the Spanish in the Philippines began to call, 
even more impatiently than before, for a military expedition against China. 
In 1576 Dr. Francisco de Sande, the governor of the islands, formally proposed 
a military attack on China.^o Philip II replied on April 29, 1577 

As regards the conquest of China which you think should be undertaken forthwith, it 
has seemed to us here that this matter should be dropped, and that, on the contrary, 
good friendship should be sought with the Chinese. You should not act or collaborate 
with the piratical enemies of the said Chinese, nor give them any excuse to have just cause 
of complaint against our people.^^ 

It was m this context that Mendoza became interested in China.^^ At seven- 
teen years of age Mendoza left Spain for Mexico, and in 1564 he entered the 
Augustiman Order in Mexico City. Since this was just the time when Legaspi 
and his Augustinian compamons left for the Philippines, Mendoza from the 
beginning of his career had an opportunity to follow closely the growth of the 
Philippme mission and to be swept along in the tide of enthusiasm for a mission 
to Chma which developed around 1570. His first opportunity to participate 
m these stirring events came in 1573 when he was appointed to accompany 
to Europe Diego de Herrera, an Augustiman emissary from Manila to the 
court of Philip II. The kmg welcomed the Augustiman with his gifts from the 
East, and responded favorably to his request for more missionaries. Herrera 
set out m 1575 to return to the Philippines with a company of forty religious. 
Mendoza remained behmd m Europe, and was still in Spain in 1577 when 
another group of Augustimans, carrying Rada's reports and papers, turned up 
at court. ^3 jerommo Marin, Rada's fellow emissary on the mission to Fukien, 

See the first offiaal report (dated June 4, 1576) by Sande sent to the home government, therein 
he suggests, as the Portuguese prisoners did earlier in the century, that “with two or three thousand 
men one can take whatever provmce he please . . . for the people would revolt immediately’’ against 
their tyrannical rulers The entire document is translated in Blair and Robertson (eds ), op ctL 
(n. 52), IV, 21-97 

As translated in Boxer, op at. (n 14), p i For the later efforts of the Spanish to penetrate 
continental eastern Asia see above, pp. 298-303, 309-12 

For biographical details see Santiago Vela, op. cit (n. 53), III, 201-40. 

News of this mission also reached London m 1577, for Thomas Nicholas then translated and 
pubhshed a letter from a merchant m Mexico to “his friend dwelling in . Andoluzia,” giving “the 
particular newes, which at that instant [March, 1577] were comen from the great domimon of China.” 
Nicholas’ tract, six pages long, is entitled Tlte Strange and maruetlous Newes lately come from the great 
Kmgdome of China The original is exceedingly rare, but it is reprinted m S E Brydges (comp ), 
Censuna liter aria (London, 1808), FV, 126-32. 
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was the leader of this group, and he evidently brought Sande’s report with him 
In response to Marm s request for more missionaries, the king in 1580 delegated 
Marin, Mendoza, and Francisco de Ortega to lead a mission to China. The 
following year the mission arrived m New Spam, but it was destined to get no 
further. Changing political conditions both in Spam and the Philippines led to 
Its suspension. Frustrated m his ambition to reach China, Mendoza returned to 
Spam. Fie then went on to Rome m 1583 where he completed the task of 
collecting, organizing, digesting, and writmg the materials which formed the 
nucleus of the work published two years later. 

In the preparation of Part I of his book Mendoza used both primary and 
secondary materials, though he does not cite his indebtedness to the latter. 
Through textual references he indicates that he used Cruz,^^ the writings and 
papers of Martin de Rada and Miguel de Loarca,^^ account of Duarte 
Barbosa published m Ramusio’s Viaggi,^^ personal conversations with 
Jerommo Marin, Rada’s co-legate, the Chmese books brought to Spain^^ 
and Rome,^^ the Jesuit letters from China, and the three accounts, published as 
the second part of his book, of the Spanish friars who had sought on separate 
occasions to establish missions m Chma. Textual comparison shows that Part I 
of Mendoza’s book, which contains his composite description of Chma, is also 
heavily indebted, though he does not say so, to Escalante’s Discurso. It is also 
likely that Mendoza knew the part of the Suma oriental by Pires published in 
Ramusio, that he had read a great many of the Jesuit letters from parts of the 
East other than China, and that he knew, and probably used, the works of 
Castanheda and Barros, and had conversations with native Chmese who were 
then in Mexico and Spam. 

Yet a mere listmg of Mendoza’s many sources, acknowledged and unacknow- 
ledged, does not reveal how he came by either direct or indirect access to so 
large a share of the information on China then available in Europe. To show 
as many as possible of the roots and tendrils of his account, it is necessary to 
examme the sources of his mam sources. For example, he acknowledges Cruz 
as a major source, and it appears from textual comparison that Mendoza 
certainly relied heavily on the Domimcan for his account of rehgious and 
monastic life m Chma, customs at Canton, and the prisons, justice, and pumsh- 
ments of the Chinese. But we must further examine Cruz to see how he, and 
Mendoza through him, came by his information. 

Mendoza (m Staunton [ed.], op at. [n. 57], I, 38) refers to Cruz as one “whom I do follow m 
many things m the proces of this hystone . . 

In tbid , pp 7-8, 12, Mendoza refers to this group “as witnesses of sights whose relation I will 
follow in the most part of this hystone.” 

Ibid., p 33. 

Ibid., p 44 

See below, pp 778-80 That there were Chmese writings at El Esconal m Mendoza’s day is 
verified by the fact that the Japanese embassy to Europe in 1585 was shown a book which included 
sample Chmese characters See above, p. 693 

See below, p 777 n. 

Staunton (ed ), op. at. (n 57), I, 171-72. 
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Cruz had set sail for Goa in 1548, worked on the west coast of India, founded 
a convent in Malacca, and then sought unsuccessfully in 1555-56 to establish 
a mission in Cambodia. Disappomted by his failure in Cambodia, he traveled 
northward to Canton, where he remained for a few months in 1556 to observe 
and preach. Like other missionaries before and after him, Cruz was shortly 
forced to leave China. Apparently he then went to Malacca, Ormuz, and 
finally to Portugal. He arrived at Lisbon at the time of great pestilence in 
1568-69, published his book, ministered to the sick, and succumbed to the 
pestilence himself He and Barros both died m 1570. 

Since Cruz was able to publish his book immediately upon his return to 
Portugal, It must be concluded that he had it in a state of near completion, at 
least, before returmng to Lisbon. From the astuteness and accuracy of his minute 
observations on Chinese customs, both religious and secular, it is clear that he 
probably took detailed notes while at Canton. From his own testimony he 
had resolved “to give a general survey of their [Chinese] affairs as best I could, 
both from what I saw, as [well as] from what I read in a compendium composed 
by a gentleman who was prisoner the land inward, and from what I heard from 
trustworthy people.’’ But aside from these contemporary sources, Cruz 
also relied, especially for geographical matenals, on Herodotus, on the Ptole- 
maic and biblical traditions, and on the Supplementum chronicarum of Jacopo 
Filipo Foresti da Bergamo written m the fifteenth century. 

The “compendium composed by a gentleman who was a prisoner” refers 
to the account of Galeote Pereira.'^^ Of a Portuguese noble family, Pereira 
had gone to India in 1534, and was evidently a participant in the trading voyages 
that the Portuguese were then making along the China coast. But the Chinese 
determmed m 1549, after the appointment of a new imperial commissioner, 
to end the smuggling trade along the Fukien coast. As a result of this crackdown, 
Pereira and about thirty other Portuguese were captured and imprisoned in 
various Fukien and Kwangsi cities. Though a number of the Portuguese and 
their Chinese confederates were executed, Pereira and a few others were spared 
and managed to escape to St.John’s Island in 1553. Shortly after fleeing the 
Chinese mainland, Pereira evidently wrote up his recollections. This text was 
copied m 1561 by the boys at the College of Goa, and a version of it was sent 
to Europe as an appendix to some Jesuit letters. In 1565 it was published in 
abridged form m a Venetian compendium of Jesuit letters, and in 1577 
Packard Willes mcluded an English translation from the Italian of this abridged 
account in his History of Travayle in the East and West Indies (London). Accounts 
of their experiences in China were also written by some of the other prisoners 


For biographical details see Boxer, op at, (n 14), pp. Ivm-lxi Also see above, p. 562. 

72 Ibid, p. 55 

73 Text translated m tbtd,, pp 3-43 

7 ^ Biographical details m tbid., pp 1 -lv 

73 Muoul Autst Delle Indie dt Portogallo, Venuti nuouamente dalli R.. padri delict cotnpagnta di GieM & 
tradotti dalla lingua Spagnola nella Itahana, Quarta parte. 
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fortunate enough to escape, but Pereira’s was the longest and best of these 
mid-century descriptions . 76 In fact, one of these other reports was translated 
as part of the introduction to the English version of Mendoza .77 But apparently 
Cruz used only the account of Pereira. He reproduced about one-third of the 
captive s story, particularly those parts relating to Chinese justice, punishments, 
and prison life. When coupled with his own astute observations on the customs 
and religious life at Canton, Cruz was able to produce a better rounded descrip- 
tion of social practices in Kwangtung and Fukien than had heretofore been 
available. 

While the accounts by Pereira and Cruz were highly laudatory of Chinese 
life in general, the tone of Rada s later reports and those of his compamons 
was much more critical. An Augustiman and a Spaniard, Rada worked as a 
missionary in Mexico before leaving for the Philippines with Legaspi in 1564. 
In both Mexico and the Philippines he showed himself adept at learning the 
native languages. In the Philippines he also found time to make astronomical 
observations and calculations, partly m an effort to show that the Philippines, 
despite Portugal’s claims to the contrary, lay within the Spanish demarcation. 
Soon the intrepid friar, in his letters sent to Mexico, began to advocate the 
concentration of all Spanish efforts on the conquest and conversion of China, 
a land reputedly both wealthy and weak.78 Upon leaving for China in 1575, 
Rada and his cohorts were ordered by their superior in Manila that, besides 
obtaining permission to carry on missionary activities, they should try to get 
the Chinese “to designate a port for us, where our merchant ships can enter and 
leave securely,” and should seek “to learn the quality of the people of the 
land .”79 

Although the mission failed in its imssionary and commercial objectives, 
the Spaniards soon learned a great deal about China through the reports, 
papers, and Chmese books of Rada and his colleagues Rada’s second effort 
to get to China in 1576 misfired completely, for the Chinese captain of the junk 
carrying him there put Rada and his companions off the vessel shortly after 
leaving Manila. While he accumulated data on Chma and prepared a work that 
has since disappeared on the Arte y vocahulario de la lengua China, he lost his life 
in 1578 before having a further opportunity to advance his China mterests. 
Rada was clearly a man of great religious and scholarly zeal. His interest m 
Chinese books and letters was conveyed in his reports and m the kinds of 
materials he gathered and had translated in the Philippines. From these papers 
and translations, Mendoza was able to learn through Rada many additional 
details about the history of China, its political and economic orgamzation, and 


Boxer, op at (n 14), p Ivi For bibliographical details see Georg Schnrhammer, Die zeitgenos- 
sischen Quellen zur Gesdnchte Portuguesisch-Asiens und seiner Nachbarlander (155^-52) (Leipzig, 1932), 
Nos 4694, 6062, 6107, 6159 
*77 Staunton (ed), op at (n 57), I, xxxix-li 

For further details see Boxer, op. at (n. 14), pp bcx-bcxi. 

As quoted m tbtd , p. Ixxu. 
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something about the character of its scholarly tradition. Still, despite the factual 
nature of Rada’s reports and of those of Sande which accompamed them,8o 
Mendoza rejected the highly critical attitude of the Spaniards in the Philippines 
and adopted in his book the tone of admiration for China that may be found 
m the writings of Barros, Escalante, and Cruz. 

Like the reports of Rada, Mendoza’s other missionary sources are somewhat 
more critical of China than the materials relayed to Europe through the 
Portuguese. In the second part of his work Mendoza gives accounts of three 
missions to Chma undertaken by Spanish ecclesiastics stationed in the Philip- 
pines. The first of these, the story of Rada’s mission of 1575, leaves with the 
reader a vague but incorrect impression that this first Spamsh endeavor was 
something of a success. The unsuccessful Franciscan mission of 1579 to Canton 
is reported in paraphrase by Mendoza from the account originally prepared by 
Friar Augustin de Tordesillas. The final document m Mendoza’s book is based 
on the Itinerario of 1584 written by Martin Ignatius de Loyola, a relative of the 
founder of the Society of Jesus. Although all of these missionaries failed to 
establish themselves m China, their reports were used by Mendoza in the 
preparation of Part I where he presents his comprehensive picture of China. 

Finally, textual comparison of Mendoza’s Part I with Escalante shows 
beyond dispute the former’s debt to the latter. The first three of Mendoza’s 
chapters follow the organizational scheme of Escalante, and in many details, 
statistics, and anecdotes the two accounts are identical. Throughout the remain- 
der of Mendoza’s account there are references to matters not touched upon 
in Cruz, such as the Chinese state system of social services and military organi- 
zation. The Chinese characters which Escalante presents and his comments on 
writing Mendoza follows down to the last detail. Mendoza also includes 
references to land-ships, the Chmese methods of calking boats, and the Chinese 
priority in the manufacture of artillery, matters which are to be found only in 
Escalante and Barros. 

If Mendoza can rightfully be charged with plagiarizing, his victims must be 
identified as Escalante and Barros; he clearly uses material drawn from their 
works without so much as a passmg reference to them personally. He remarks 
only that a “long time before, there was relation given, by way of the Portingall 
Indias, by such as dwelt in Macao, and did trafficke to Canton. ... But this 
was by relation [hearsay?] so, that the one nor the other could satisfie. . . 


For Sande’s report on China of 1576 see Blair and Robertson (eds ), op at (n 52), IV, 50-(56. 
He remarks that he is enclosing “the ongmals and translations of the letters from China, together with 
the residencias and other papers, consisting of a Chmese map and another small map that I had made 
here, some stories of China, and those that they call ‘Flowers of Silver’ ” (pp. 91-92) , and “a book will 
also be found . . which is a narration of the coimtry, rents, and tributanos of China, which is m 
substance what is contained on the Chinese map There is also another small book resembling a 
collection of sea-charts, and some papers upon which are depicted their officials of justice, which are 
sold m the shops of that land” (p. 93). For the use to which this information might have been put by 
the cartographer, Barbuda, see below, p. 818. 

81 Staunton (ed.), op. at (n. 57), p. 7 
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Be that as it may, the Portuguese accounts other than Cruz and Escalante’s 
Spanish version of them, were sufficiently “satisfying” for him to use them and 
to paraphrase them at great length. Thus, through Escalante, Mendoza used 
indirectly, and probably also directly, the Portuguese mformation compiled 
by Barros, and at third-hand he was even able to profit by the observations 
that had been made in 1524 by the unhappy Portuguese prisoners of Canton. 
His work, therefore, represents a valuable synthesis of most of the written 
materials on Chma then known to Europeans. 


3 

The “Mightie Kjngdome” 

What picture of Cbna was it possible for a learned European to obtain after 
the publication of Mendoza’s work in 1585? To answer this question we shall 
center the discussion which follows about Part I of Mendoza’s description. As 
he orgamzed it, this first part was subdivided into three major sections or books. 
The ten chapters comprismg Book I cover the geographical placement of China, 
its climate and peoples, products, early history and kings, provincial organiza- 
tion, cities, roads, and architectural wonders, as well as the “dispositions, 
countenance, and apparell” of its people. The second book deals with religion, 
marital and death rites, and charity. The final book avowedly is concerned with 
“morall and pollitike matters,” but it is m fact a miscellaneous collection of 
materials on almost every conceivable subject. 

Rather than following Mendoza’s rough outline of topics, I will seek in 
the interests of clarity to organize his description into tighter compartments. 
It will also be my object to see as far as possible how he uses his sources, how 
they supplement or differ from his account, and how valid these sixteenth- 
century materials on Ming Chma may be considered to be m the light of other 
available materials. But before discussing the individual topics, it is necessary 
to remind the reader that most of the impressions and data gathered by these 
early travelers and emissaries relate mainly to South China, and that much 
of what they have to say about other places in the Celestial Kingdom was 
learned at second-hand through informants or the few Chmese books at their 
disposal. Fmally, it should be observed that the better educated observers 
were inclmed to relate what they saw or heard to the corpus of European 
knowledge and convention about Asia which was a part of their own 
intellectual heritage. The analysis which follows is thus designed to give m 
brief scope what these writers knew about Chma, how their information 
differed, and how accurately or inaccurately informed they were on particular 
subjects. 
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A. POLITICAL ENTITY, ORGANIZATION, AND ADMINISTRATION 

The most important discussions of China’s name, a constant source of contro- 
versy m these years, are given by Cruz and Rada. As a missionary to India, 
Malacca, and Cambodia, Cruz comments on the widespread use of the name 
“Chma” among “those who dwell m the Southern regions,” and he notices, 
like the other writers, that the Chinese most commonly refer to themselves 
m the sixteenth century as “Tame” [Ta-ming jen or Men of the Great Ming). 
For Cruz and Mendoza, Chma is “a great part” of the Scythia of Herodotus. 
But for Rada, who was the first person even tentatively so to identify it, “The 
country which we commonly call Chma was called by Marco Polo the Venetian 
the kingdom of Cathay,” thus clearly identifying it with the country visited 
by the land voyagers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Rada also 
observes that the Chinese merchants in the Philippines called themselves 
natives of Chmg-hua (Middle Flowery Kingdom), and that the Filipinos 
referred to the Chinese as “Sangley.”^^ 

The geographical placement of China, the countries on its borders, and the 
islands off its eastern seaboard were subjects of mterest to Mendoza and all of 
his forerunners. The Augustiman friar places China at “the Orientalist part of 
all Asia.” ^3 Cochin-Chma he calls China’s “next neighbour towards the 
Ponent [West],” a designation which is accurate even though we tend to think 
today of Cochm-Chma as bemg primarily south of China. “The greatest part” 
of Chma, he asserts, “is watered with the great Orientall Ocean sea beginning 
at the Hand Aynan [Hainan].” Burma he places north and west of Cochin- 
Chma. Cruz, whom Mendoza followed only occasionally m his placement of 
Chma, knew much more about it from his personal experience than the other 
writers, and he describes more accurately the placement of Champa, Cambodia, 
and Siam in relation to China. Concemmg China’s northern and western 
borders the utmost confusion prevails. Cruz correctly places Russia on China’s 
northern frontier, but falls into abysmal error by making the Don River its 
western boundary, thus havmg Chma, according to Cruz’s imperfect geographi- 
cal conception of continental Asia, bordering “the end of Almayne [Germany] 
Unlike Marco Polo, both Cruz and Rada mention and describe the Great Wall 
as China’s northernmost boundary.^s Mendoza m his report of Father Martin 
Ignatius de Loyola’s journey into Chma in 1582 says “that from the furthest 

82 A term probably of Tagalog origin that was adopted by the early Spamsh writers to designate 
the Chinese In the seventeenth century is was most commonly apphed to the Chinese resident in the 
Phihppmes. See Boxer, op at (n 14), p 260, n i 

Escalante (chap, vi) says that China “lyeth moste Easterly of all Asia ” 

This misunderstanding about the western boundaries of China imphes an astonishing under- 
estimate of the extension of the Asiatic continent Such a gross misconception might also be related 
to the Portuguese policy of deliberately mimmizmg the distance from India to the Moluccas. See 
above, pp. 603-4 

®s This IS probably a reflection of the changes which actually occurred in China’s boundaries 
from Mongol to Mmg times. 
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part of this kingdonie unto Jerusalem is sixe moneths trauaile by lande.” 
These writers correctly but vaguely place the Liu-ch’iu chain, Japan, and 
Formosa in the sea east of China, They are generally accurate m their under- 
standing of the relationships of the southern islands— the Philippmes, Moluccas, 
Java, and Sumatra — to the continent. Macao, which is inhabited by the Portu- 
guese,’’ is situated on the ‘‘skirt of the firme land of China.” ^7 
The Europeans are in complete agreement in expressing their astonishment 
at China s vast extent and teeming population. They repeat in one way or 
another the observation that Cruz mcluded m his “Notice to the Readers”: 

I hereby give readers a necessary warning by which they can conjecture the greatness 
of the things of China, viz. — that whereas distant things often sound greater than they 
really are, this is clean contrary (because China is much more than it sounds), and the sight 

thereof makes a very different impression from what is heard or read about it This 

must be seen and not heard, because hearing it is nothing m comparison with seeing it.®® 

But in reality of course, none of the Europeans of this period from whom we 
have reports had actually traveled widely in the Celestial Kingdom. The only 
European authors to travel to Peking before Matteo Ricci, the Jesuit, at the end 
of the sixteenth century were the “prisoners of Canton” who had accompanied 
the Pires embassy. And Mendoza, who never got there at all, boldly calls it 
“the most biggest and populous kingdom that is mentioned in all the world.” 

On the climate and population of the country, Mendoza tries to present an 
organized picture derived from odd bits of information gathered from his 
sources. He comments on the great north-south extension of the country, 
and inexplicably concludes that it has a temperate climate “like Italy.” 
Cruz reports hearing about a series of earthquakes which struck southern China 
in 1556, describes the vagaries of typhoons and tidal waves, and tells of great 
floods m which “infinite people were drowned.” About the variegated 
peoples of China, Mendoza asserts that “the Cantonese are brown like Berbers,” 
the “people of the provmces inwards” are white with some looking like 
Spamards and others of the north “more yellow and red” like the Germans.^® 
Rada sees the Chmese of Fukien as being “white and well-built.” Among the 
foreigners in China, Pereira saw in his travels Moors, Laotians, Mongols, and 

The question of the overland route to China was of concern to Xavier and to many of the early 
missionary writers See F A Plattner, Quand VEurope cherchmt VAsie (Pans, i 954 )> p- see also 
for early discussion of the inner Asian land-route the documents cited m Schurhammer, op. ctt. 
n. 76), Nos 4562 and 4713 

Staunton (ed.), op. cit (n 57), U, 302. 

As translated m Boxer, op at. (n. 14), pp. 5 <^ 57 - 

Mendoza m Staunton (ed ), op at. (n 57), I, 20. 

Ibid,, Vol. I, Bk. I, chap. 11. Based mainly on Escalante m Frampton (trans.), op. at, (n. 48), 
chap. vii. 

Staunton (ed.), op at (n 57), I, ii. 

Boxer, op, at. (n 14), p. 224 Cf. map legends (below, p. 1817) which tell about a great flood 
m 1557. j 

Staunton (ed.), op. at. (n. 57), I, ii- 
94 Boxer, op. cit, (n. 14), p. 282. 
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Burmans,^^ and this despite the fact that Chinese law made intercourse difficult 
and forbade foreigners to reside permanently within the confines of the empire. 
Portuguese, Spanish, and even Venetians, were also found m China occasionally 
by the European observers. 

All of the writers deal with administration. Cruz explains in more detail 
than Pereira the various grades of “Louthias’' {lao-t'ai or officials), their functions, 
and the system of control (censorate) by which the imperial government 
exercises watch over the provincial officials. Both writers emphasize the 
importance of regular monthly reports from the governor to the imperial 
court, and like earlier commentators are clearly impressed with the postal and 
courier systems. They also express what amounts to surprise over the power and 
arbitrariness of the mandarins. Cruz, in particular, utilizes his great talent for 
observing and describing to show how “all obey their orders and serve them 
running and with great speed.’' Rada, like his predecessors, observes that 
“all their justices and governors have to be from another province and not from 
that which they administer.” The authors agree that the status of Mandarin 
gives a man “great authority over all the other people.” While pointing out 
that they exercise most of the judicial and administrative functions m the 
provinces, Pereira is constrained to remark that “the Loutias are an idle genera- 
tion, without all manner of pastimes, except it be eating and drinking.” 
Cruz observes that the censors “commonly are honest men of affairs and are not 
disposed to take bribes,” and that they admimster justice impartially. Rada 
observes that the Chinese “are a plain, humble and obliging people, save only 
the mandarins who set themselves up as gods.”^^^ To Mendoza, who had 
never known the mandarins by personal experience, they appear to be just 
and honest, though somewhat severe and cruel in their punishments. Certainly 
on the basis of such contradictory evidence, it must be concluded that 
these writers were neither uncritical admirers nor detractors of the mandarinate. 

The Chmese emperor is known to these early European observers only very 
remotely. The Cantonese prisoners in their letters of 1524 are the only ones who 
had even been near the court. Still, they all have great curiosity about the 
emperor. In his report of 1576 to Philip II, Sande remarks: “The king is now a 
child of thirteen. He has a mother and tutors, and it is about three years since 
his father died.”^°2, Pereira was told that “he maketh always his abode in the 
great city Paquim [Peking],” and that “notwithstanding the hugeness of his 
kingdom, hath such a care thereof, that every moon (by the moons they reckon 


95 Ibid., p. 38. 

96 Ibid., p. 168. 

Ibid., p 302 
Ibid., p. 301 

Cf Vieira’s attitude, above, pp 736-37, 
*0° Boxer, op. at (n 14), p, 159. 
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their months) he is advertised fully of whatsoever thing happeneth therein” by 
means of written reports from the provincial officials. Pereira observes that 
the emperor, unlike European monarchs, never marries outside the country, and 
that he marries his own daughters “with men of the same kingdom,” and his 
sons to the daughters of important families 

The royal kinsmen are assigned “their wives and servants” by the king and 
are required to live in the provincial cities at the expense of the “cities and 
provinces.” ^05 The imperial princes may “never go abroad,” and live in 
protective custody so “that none of them at any time may rebel against him.” 
Furthermore, the emperor “for the greater security of his realm, and the avoiding 
of tumults, letteth not one in his country to be called lord, except he be of his 
blood The emperor himself, says Cruz, “to preserve the greatness and 
authority of his estate, never goes out ” He communicates with nobody “save 
only eunuchs through whom ..he orders and rules all his kingdom.” 
The emperor “hath as many wives as he listeth” and the succession falls to “the 
first son that is born unto him of any of his wives . . ” The emperor is the 
only official who can legally condemn a criminal to death. Though the emperor 
“hveth without knowledge of the true God,” he is a rigorous but fair judge 
who manages a huge realm, maintams peace within and without, and sustains 
It “commonly in great abundance, prosperity, and plenty.” 

Like Escalante and Rada, Mendoza divides “this mightie kingdome . . . into 
fifteen provinces, that every one of them is bigger then the greatest kmgdome 
that we doo vnderstand to be in all Europe.””® Each of these writers gives 

^03 Boxer, op at (n 14), pp 6-7 Records of an ofEcial Chinese postal service go back to the Han 
dynasty Under the Ming it was administered by the Board of War (pmg-pu) through a central 
office m Peking {hiu-fung kuan) See J K Fairbank and S Y T^ng, “On the Transmission of Chhng 
Documents ” Haward Journal of Asiatic Studies, IV (1939), 14--15* 

Boxer, op. cit (n 14), p 30. 

^05 Ibid , p 40, cf Cruz’s account m which he says they are paid “every month from the pubhc 
revenue of the King” m ibid , p 108 

^0^ Ibid , p. 41 From the Yung 4 o period (1403-24) princes of the blood were required to refrain 
from political activities (Hucker, op at [n. 41], p 55 ) 

Between 1565 and 1627 the Ming rulers lived m virtual seclusion in the imperial palace, rarely 
saw their ministers, and transmitted their orders through trusted eunuchs See Y C. Wang, “Ideas 
and Men in Traditional China,” Monumenta Sertca, XIX (ipdo), 230, on the growth of eunuch 
influence m the Ming period see Hucker, op at (n 41), pp 137-38 

Boxer, op. at (n 14), pp. 186-87 All of the emperor’s sons were invested as imperial princes, 
but the eldest was normally, as Cruz writes, assigned the title of heir apparent {fat tzu) and quarters 
in the imperial palace The other sons on reaching maturity were sent to estates of their own in vanous 
parts of the empire See Hucker, loc at. (n 36), p 8. 

Boxer, op cit (n 14), p 210. See Ricci’s account for greater detail, also see Mendoza m 
Staunton (ed.), op. cit. (n 57), pp 44-46, and Escalante in Frampton (trans), op. cit. (n 48), 
chap. xii. 

^^0 Staunton (ed), op at. (n 57), I, 21-22, Pereira had reported that China was divided into 
“thirteen shires” , Cruz repeats this division. Rada’s study of the Chmese gazetteers made it possible 
for him to provide an authoritative description of the political orgamzation of Cluna. Barros 
had worked out this problem independently and prior to Rada An anonymous prisoner, whose 
account was one of the earliest published m Europe, also talks about fifteen provinces The 
Portuguese prisoners at Canton wrote m 1524 tli2.t there were fifteen provmces See above, 
P- 736 
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different transliterations of the provincial names, though most of them are 
vaguely identifiable. Rada tries to place some of the provinces geographically, ^ ^ ^ 
and is far less successful in this effort than Barros had been earlier. Most of 
Mendoza’s sources provide data on the number in each province of what they 
call the cities (fa and chon) and towns (hsien)J^^ Both Rada and Mendoza give 
figures on the provincial military forces and on the number of households and 
‘‘tributers” (taxpayers) m each province. But in no case do their figures 
agree. On the numbers of cities and towns, foot soldiers and horsemen, and 
taxpayers they are widely at variance. From such continuous and broad 
discrepancies we can only conclude that Mendoza used a source other than 
Rada’s account for the figures he gives. It is impossible to believe that 
ordinary errors of transcription could have been responsible for the many 
statistical differences between them. It is possible that Mendoza obtained 
his figures from other Chinese works made available to him either m 
Mexico or Europe, from the Rada translations, or from the Geography of 
Barros, which, though it has never been found, was said to contain a 
thorough description of China’s internal orgamzation taken from Chinese 
accounts. 

The most ambitious and coherent description of the functioning of Ming 
government is given by Mendoza.^ None of his predecessors endeavors to 
present so complete a picture. They particularly do not attempt to describe the 
operation of the central government in Peking, though Escalante has 
more to say about it than the others. Mendoza clearly understands that 
the emperor is the court of final resort m all matters. In Peking, he 
asserts, the emperor has a council composed of twelve members and a ‘‘presi- 
dent.” To be a member of this body “is the highest and supremest digmtie 


Boxer, op. at. (n. 14), pp. 265-67. 

See above, p 740. 

^^3 Rada’s Chinese source for the military figures is not known See Boxer, op at (n 14), p 372, 
n. 2 But for his figures on households and taxpayers he evidently relied on the 1566 edition of the 
Kuang-yu-fu. See ibtd , p 276, n i 

Barros writes in his first Decada (m Cidade and Murias [eds ], op at [n 26], I, 368) “As for the 
kmg of China, we can affirm that he is superior to all others in land, people, riches and politeness 
Because in his state there are fifteen provinces each one of which is a very large kingdom, and in a 
geography of theirs which we have, the author treats of each province and gives a survey of what it 
produces, and if the mterpretation of the figures is correct it seems to me that they have a greater 
revenue than all the kingdoms and powers of Europe. And I credit this information, because a Chinese 
slave whom I purchased to interpret these things for me, also knew how to read and write our language 
and was apt m matters of arithmetic. . 

^^5 Staunton (ed ), op. at. (n 57), Pt I, Book III, chaps, vm-xii, pp 96-120. 

The office of pnme mimster was abolished in 1380 and thenceforth the leading officials acted 
as personal secretaries of the emperor Mendoza’s “council” seems to be a reference to the Grand 
Secretariat (nei-ko), and his “president” a reference to the senior grand secretary The number 
“twelve” with regard to the councillors is somewhat baffling, for there were only six titles in the 
Grand Secretariat of the sixteenth century Perhaps he is including the six Ministries (pu), along with 
the SIX members of the Grand Secretanat In the later years of the Ming period the Grand Secretaries 
stood above the six mimsters in the court’s order of precedence Such a hypothesis is strengthened 
somewhat by the fact that Mendoza, m descnbmg the seatmg of the council fo r its dehberations, 
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that a man can come into,” for m all China ‘‘there is neither prmce, duke, 
marquesse, earlc, nor lord that hath any subiectes, but the king only, and the 
prince his sonne.”^^^ Members of the admimstration “are respected and 
esteemed for the time of their continuance” as highly as those who “have these 
titles ” M'embers of the imperial council must be “expert and learned” in many 
things “the better to prouide for all necessities that shall come.” The council 
sits ordinarily m the kmges pallace sometimes in the imperial presence and 
sometimes by themselves. Mendoza then goes on to describe, perhaps from 
his imagination, their gold and silver chairs, and their order of precedence 
“according unto their antiquities.” The council has the power of choosing 
replacements to its own ranks and of appomtmg viceroys, governors, and other 
justices, though formal investiture must finally come from the emperor.^ 
Addresses to the throne may be made only by the “president,” who, when 
addressing the emperor “is on his knees, and his eyes mclyned to the ground, 
and never mooueth although the talk endureth two houres.”^^^ The council 
IS informed every month by the provincial officials^^o matters “touching 
warres, the estate of the countrie, the kmges rentes [taxes] or any other thmgs.” 
After the council reviews the reports on local affairs, “the president mcontinent 
[at once] doth give a straight account thereof vnto the king.” Thereafter 
either the emperor himself “or the counsell by his order ... do put remedie 
for that this is needfull for the time.” If necessary, a censor is “straight wayes 
appomted” and sent “with great secrecie that it is not known, no not in the 
Cl tie where the fault is committed.” 

Mendoza’s description of the operation of the central authority m Ming Chma 
is hypothetical, piecemeal, and inaccurate in some details Yet he does manage to 
bring out the cardinal idea that the major function of the central authority was 
to follow, check upon, and stimulate the activities of the various provincial 


has SIX of the council members sitting in gold chairs and six on silver chairs Cf the account in Y C. 
Wang, loc at (n. 107), pp 229-30 Also see C O Hucker, “The Tung-hn Movement of the 
Late Ading Period,” m J K. Fairbank (ed), Chinese Thought and Institutions (Chicago, I 957 )j 

pp. 138-39 

The Ming retained most of the aristocratic titles traditional in China Mihtary officers and civil 
officials who had rendered extraordinary service were given such titles as dukes, marquises, and earls 
Some of these were hereditary titles and some were not, all recipients were given annual stipends 
from the imperial treasury But, as Mendoza imphes, nobles m Chma received no territorial grants 
and possessed no political authority by virtue of their patents of nobihty For further detail see 
Hucker, loc at. (n 36), pp 8-10 

The idea that the “council” met regularly is probably incorrect Cf the description m Hucker, 
loc. at (n 1 16), p. 139, which says “On paper, as it were, there was no such thing as a Grand Secretar- 
iat, there were only individual grand secretanes Actually the grand secretaries had no formal 
regularized powers, but in practice they, along with the eunuchs, probably had very real influence 
in the appointment, promotion, and demotion of officials at all levels 

Certainly the senior grand secretaries probably had easier access to the throne than lesser hghts, 
for they sometimes attained to “almost the same level of authority as that enjoyed formerly by a 
prime minister ” {Ibtd ) 

120 Governors were also expected to journey to the capital to report and dehberate once each year. 
Hucker, op. at. (n 41), p 82. 
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administrators rather than to imtiate or strictly control local actions. He also 
notices that the governmental structure was roughly divided into adminis- 
trative, military, and surveillant hierarchies. Perhaps the most striking omission 
in his account is the failure to comment on the power and influence of the 
eunuchs, even though most of his sources clearly indicate how influential they 
were.^^^ 

On matters of local administration Mendoza agrees in general with the other 
writers, but he again presents a more complete picture. Peking and Nanking 
he recognizes as metropolitan provinces “gouerned by the supreme counsell 
of the king ” The other thirteen provinces are each under an “Insuanto” 
(governor) ^^3 xs “constantly resident ... in the metropolitaine cities.” 

But the viceroy, who may control one or more provinces, is above the governor 
for he IS “supreme magistrate in place of the king,”^^^ though it must be 
remarked that the governor “hath verie little less maiestie than the viceroy.” 
The imperial commissioner who is “resident in any citie where as is neither 
viceroy nor governor” is called the “Tutuan” The third in 

the provincial hierarchy “in dignitie” is the comptroller^ ^7 -v^ho gathers “the 
kinges reuenewes” through a staff of collectors. He must render account to the 
tu-fang “after that he hath paide all kinds of wages and charges ordinane and 
extraordinane due to any officer of the kinges in all that prouince.” The 
“fourth degree or digmtie” is held by the “capitaine-generall of all souldiers” 
called “Totoc.”^^^ The next official in the hierarchy is the provincial chief 
justice who, among other duties, “doth determine with his counsell of matters 
in difference, whatsoever that do appeale vnto him from other meaner lus- 
tices.” The final provincial official m Mendoza’s list is called the “Aytao” , 
his function is to provide soldiers, ships, munitions, and supplies “for the suppli- 

121 poj. example, Cruz comments “And because the eunuchs are those with whose counsel the 
offices are distributed, they are many times mightily bribed by the Louthias [officials] in order that 
these may receive promotion ” (Boxer, op at [n 14], pp 153-58 ) 

^22 The area around Peking and the auxiliary capital of Nanking were not really referred to as 
provinces. They were called “directly-attached” areas, and were, as Mendoza indicates, governed 
directly by the central administration At Nanking a “skeleton” central authority was retained See 
Hucker, op at (n 41), p 68 

^23 Mendoza calls him “Insuanto” after Rada See Boxer, op at (n. 14), p 249, n i, who identifies 
this title as Hsing-ch^uan-tao, or Heng-tsoan-to (meaning governor or inspector of Hsing-hua and 
Chuan-chou) in the Amoy vernacular 

Mendoza indicates (m Staunton [ed ], op at [n. 57], I, loi) that the province “doth commonly 
beare the name” of its metropolitan city. This problem is also commented upon by Ricci See the 
translation of his journal into English m L J Gallagher, S J , China tn the Sixteenth Century (New 
York, 1953), P- 52. 

^^5 He calls the viceroy the “Comon.” For details on this title see Boxer, op. cit (n 14), p. 249, 
n. 4. 

See above, n. 40, 

127 Mendoza gives “ponchasi” as his title, in modern transliteration this is certainly pu-cheng-shih 
See above, n 41 

^28 See explanation of this transliteration m Boxer, op. at (n 14) pp 249-50, n 5, who derives it 
from Ti~tu or The-tok in the Amoy vernacular 

An-ch" a-shth m modern transliteration, “Anchasi” to Mendoza. 

^30 Hai-tao-fu-shih or Vice-Commissioner of Mantime Affairs. 
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rtient of garisons in cities and coastes. And lie is charged with examining 
‘‘such strangers that do come to any province/’ 

But more interesting than Mendoza’s list of provincial officials is his under- 
standing and evaluation of their functiomng. He clearly believes that provincial 
government in the late Ming period was operated at each level on a collegiate 
basis.i 3 i But as in his description of the central authority, he, and Escalante 
before him, are probably too neat in their ordering of the system. Each of the 
SIX leading provincial officers “hath in societie or counsell tenne” men “of 
great experience and diligence . . . who help him in the . . . dispatch of matters.” 
When they meet in the palace of the viceroy, “their sociates are diuided mto 
two partes, five of them do sit on the right hande of the president, and five on 
the left hand.” The right side, which is the place of honor, is given to the 
senior and prominent councillors. These councils, like the royal council 
described by Mendoza, have the power to replace their president, if he “doo die,” 
by one of the “auncientest of the counsellors.” Then after extolling the “morall 
vertue” of the Chinese ofEcials, Mendoza gives a list of eleven lesser admmis- 
trators and military offices with a brief description of the function attached to 
each. ^32 Following Cruz, he concludes by mentioning that “above all these 
dignities and offices,” there is an official called “Quinchay” (c\i ax or 
Imperial Commissioner), a name “which is to be understood in their language 
‘the golden seale.’”^33 

Provmcial governors and justices, according to Mendoza, are chosen by the 
emperor with the “consent of his counsell.” The councillors and the emperor 
investigate “with a particular diligence of the qualitie and behaviour of the 
person that shall be elected.” Under no circumstances may a viceroy, governor, 
or councillor be “a naturall of the country that he is prouided for.” The object 
of this rule is to facilitate “the executing of good iustice,”^34 When officials 
are traveling on duty, the court, much to the astonishment of all the European 
writers, provides horses, hostels, food, servants, and entertamment for the 
officials and “all is of free cost.” Moreover, the emperor “doth pay them all 
sufficient wages, for that it is forbidden vpon great penalties to take bribes or 
any other thing of any clyent.” 

Judges may not “consent to be visited of any clyents in their houses,” must 
pronounce sentence in public and “m presence of all the ofScers,” and are 


131 For a judgment which confirms this to a degree see Ch’ien Tuan-sheng, The Government and 
Politics oj China (Cambridge, Mass , 1950), p 43 

^32 I have not been able to determine the Chinese originals of these transhterations See the list 
compiled from the letters of the Portuguese pnsoners in Ferguson, loc. cit (n. 2), pp. 448-49. 

^33 See below, p. 761 n 

^34 Cristavao Vieira, one of the prisoners who wrote from Canton m 1524, claims that this 
custom led to injustice See above, p. 736 On the other hand, Barros (in Cidade and Munas [eds ], 
op, ctt. [n 26], III, 93), extols tins practice and compares it with a similar system instituted m Portugal 
to make certain that magistrates should not be exposed to undue mfluence by local ties of friendship 
or family Pereira’s comparison of the prevailing practice in Europe was so unfavorable to Europe 
that the censor, or the pubhsher who brought out his account, excised sections before prmtmg it 
see Boxer, op. ctt. [n. 14], p. 19, n. 2). 
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forbidden “to take wine while on duty/’ Justice “being executed in publike 
(which IS maruelously observed and kept), it is not possible” for officials to take 
bribes. The judges “in all matters of laws ... do nothing but by writing” 
and examine witnesses in public “. . . because no subtility nor falsehood shall 
be used in their demaundes. . . Every witness is exammed before all the 
concerned parties, “and if he do double m his declaration,” then they confront 
him with his gainsayers. If confrontation and cross-examination fail to bring 
the truth to light, “then doo they give them torments to make them confesse.” 
In matters of great importance or m affairs touching “grand personages, the 
iudges . . . with their own handes will write the declaration of any witnesse.” 
This practice Mendoza commends as one that “ought to be imitated of all good 
lustices.” 

But justice in China is not simply a matter of trial and punishment. The 
system seeks to prevent crime through community surveillance based on the 
principle of mutual responsibility In the cities and towns the houses are num- 
bered and divided into groups of “ten and ten” households. Qn the tenth 
house they “do hang a . . . signe whereon is writen the names of those ten 
householders” along with an admonition that “any having knowledge” that 
“another of the ten has committed any trespasse or fault against any of the 
rest” shall go “straight way and giue the lustice to vnderstand thereof, that the 
fault may be punished, with a mendment vnto the offender, and an example to 
al other.” Should a person know of an offence and not report it, he “is allotted 
the same punishment yt the offender should have.” Such neighbors “lieuth 
vnder feare, least they should giue occasion to be complained of” or “that their 
emmies may not this way take any aduantage.” A person who moves his 
domicile to another place is required to give advance notice of ten days, so 
“that if he do owe any thing, or any thmg be lent, they may come and demaund 
It” before his departure. Should he leave without giving notice, “the lustice 
doth compell the rest of his neighbours yt are written on the signe to pay his 
debt, because they did not aduise the lustice or his creditors before his departure.” 
If a person will not meet his obligations, he is imprisoned and given a limited 
time to meet his debts. Should he not be able to pay in the time allotted, “they 
doo whippe him moderately” and give him another date by which he must 

^35 Tins IS a reference to tho pao-chta system The imperial government from antiquity customarily 
held the vanous clans responsible for their individual members. Chinese cities were in reality a 
collection of villages with headmen, who acted as elders of the city ward and borough, being respon- 
sible for policing, the collection and payment of taxes, and the maintenance of peace. The Ta-ch'tng- 
hui-tien (“Collected Statutes of the Ch’mg Dynasty”) ordained (Bk 17) “Ten households make 
a pai (tithing) , each pai shall have a headman. Ten pai make a chia , each chta shall have a chief 
Ten chta make ^pao, eachpao shall have a director. These heads of the pat, chta, and pao shall each be 
elected by the ten heads of the groups which he represents” (as translated m E T. Williams, Chtna 
Yesterday and Today [London, nd], p 118). This practice was preserved into the Chinese republic 
and IS the subject of Chapter IX of the “Organizational Outline of Various Graded Units m the 
Hfim” promulgated by the National Government on September 19, 1939 (see Chtna Hand- 
book [New York, 1947] pp. 125-26) For a similar description of the Manchu system of local 
security see T’ung-tsu Ch’u, Local Government tn Chtna under the Ch’tng (Cambridge, Mass , 1962), 
pp. 150-52. 
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satisfy his creditors. This process goes on until the debtor either pays or “till 
he die with punishments.” Thereafter, Mendoza, like the other writers, dwells 
on the “cruel torments” admimstered by the Chinese courts to elicit confes- 
sions. ^ 36 Prom this account it can readily be seen that Mendoza and bs inform- 
ants understood many of the pragmatic details of Chmese justice and possessed 
some comprehension of the amount of attention given to mutual responsibility 
and crime prevention, to confession before pumshment, and to torture and 

exemplary punishments. ^37 

The interrelated policies of surveillance and mutual responsibility were 
carried over, as Mendoza sees it, into the admmistration of imperial China, 
Basing himself squarely upon his written sources, Mendoza tries to present a 
connected and coherent account of the role of the censorate in maintaimng 
watch over the administration, in purgmg officials who violated the law or 
were derelict in performing their duties, and in stimulating the hierarchy to 
implement policies favored in Peking. ^ 38 xhe emperor requires that all high 
officials “should execute their offices well and vprightly . . . for in the end of 
three yeares that their gouemment doth indure, they do take of them in residence 
straight account by the aidges thereof, who bee called Chaenes.” ^39 Every year 
“visitors that be called ‘Leachis,’ are sent secretly” into every province. 
They inquire into “all griefes and iniustices” and are endowed with “so great 


^36 Certain tortures were apparently legal m Ming times, while others were proscnbed. For illegal 
and legal tortures and punishments m the mneteenth century see J Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese 
(London, i868), pp, 268-79. 

137 s. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom (New York, 1901), I, 382-83, remarks “. . . the great 
leading principles by which the present Manchu admmistration preserves its power over the people 
consist in a system of strict surveillance and mutual responsibility among all classes. . . . The effect of these 
two causes upon the mass of the people is to imbue them with a great fear of the government . . . 
which necessarily undermines confidence and mfuses mutual distrust ” 

^38 For a general summary of the censorate’s history see Richard L. Walker, “The Control 
System of the Chinese Government,” Far Eastern Quarterly, VII (1947), 2-21, for a more detailed 
summary of the censorate of the Mmg dynasty see Charles O. Hucker, “The Traditional Chinese 
Censorate and the New Peking Regime,” American Political Science Review, XLV (195 1)» 1042-52 
and the same author, op. cit. (n 41). 

^39 Staunton (ed.), op. cit (n. 57), I, 112. “Chaenes” is probably a transhteration of Ch"a~yuan, 
an abbreviation of Tu-ch'a-yuan (censorate) Cf Boxer, op. cit. (n 14), p. 6, n. 4. I am not certain 
of the precise meamng of Mendoza’s words in this quotation He seems to state that officials were 
appointed for terms of three years If so, he may be in error, though most of his contemporaries 
bear him out. Hucker, op cit. (n. 41), p. 82, states that the governors’ tenure “seems to have been 
mdefinite and sometimes extended to ten and even twenty years ” Reports on personnel were sent to 
the capital on all subordinate personnel at the end of the third year of tenure, at which time they 
were given a merit ratmg {ibid , pp 91-92). If Mendoza means to state that the “Chaenes” visit the 
provinces on inspection tours every three years, he may there be referrmg either to the Ti-disueh 
(Literary Chancellor) who was appointed trienmally from Pekmg, or perhaps to the periodic visits 
of the Ch’tn-ch'at (Imperial Commissioner) 

^40 Sir George T. Staunton, the editor of Mendoza, conjectures {op. cit. [n. 57], I, 113, n. i) that 
this is a transliteration of a combination of the Chmese words for “code” (lu) and “rule” (cht), or a 
judge Actually, Mendoza is here referring to the Provmcial Inspectors {Hsun-an chien-ch’ a yu-'shih) 
who were expected to make annual “visits of inspection to all localities within their respective juris- 
dictions and to investigate the conduct of all government personnel.” (See Hucker, loc. cit. [n. 138], 
p. 1045 ) 

m 
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authoririe’’ that they may punish, suspend, and reprieve ofEcials or others. 
Mendoza then recounts the elaborate precautions which he avers that the 
Censorate went to in its efforts to keep the visitations a strict secret. After 
completmg his inspection, the censor concludes his tour of duty by meeting 
with the governor or viceroy and his council. Here he speaks at length and 
praises “all such as have well executed their offices” and promises that he will 
“give the king and his counsell large account of their good service, that they 
might be rewarded accordmg as they do deserue.”^^^ The censor also tells 
“in summe all such thmgs wherein he hath found them culpable,” and notes that 
from his “sentence” there might be no appeal. The censors often “visite 
the colleges and schooles, such as the kmg hath ordained of his own cost,” 
examine the students, promo tmg those who “doe profite themselues in their 
studies,”and pumsh the delinquent by expulsion, whipping, or imprison- 
ment. While not complete in its details, Mendoza’s understandmg of the 
function of the censorate m Chinese government and society is generally 
reliable. And he understands that fear of the Censorate exercises a restraining 
influence so “that euerie one dooth live (as the prouerbe sayth) with their face 
discouered.” 

Peace and justice are served m this “mightie kmgdome” by numerous large 
prisoris in which life is “terrible and cruell.” In every capital city there are 
“throughout al these provinces thirteene prisons” which are so large and so 
heavily populated that they are likened to walled cities. Pereira observes that 
“no theft or murder is at any time pardoned.” There are so many people in 
prison because they are kept there so long, even though “it be for a small 
matter,” This can be accounted for because the judges have so many other 
affairs to attend to and because they “take deliberation in their sentences.” 
They are so slow in the execution of sentences that it happens “that men being 
condemned to die, doo remaine so long in prison after their condemnation, 
that they die with pure age” or of illness. Four of the thirteen prisons are always 
occupied “with prisoners condemned unto death.” The prisons are guarded 
by a captam with one hundred soldiers. The warden of the prison keeps written 
record of the inmates’ names, “for to be accountable of them at all times when 
they shalbe demaunded of him by the ludges or vizroies.” Followmg Cruz’s 


Cf tbtd , p. 1046 for a summary of the responsibilities and powers of the Provincial Inspectors. 
Officials of the lower ranks could be seized, tned, and punished by these “judges at large.” 

Staunton (ed ), op, cit. (n. 57), 1, 115. This can be construed as a reference to the censors’ obligation 
to provide the crown and the civil service with merit ratings of the officials in their area of jurisdiction 
(cf. Hucker, op. cit. [n. 41], p. 93). 

^-♦3 Cf. Hucker, loc at. (n. 138), p. 1046. Censors with the chtn^shth degree often served as examiners 
at the metropohtan level See Wang, loc. cit. (n 107), p. 235. 

Cf the quotation from the Yuan-shih as translated in Hucker, loc. cit. (n. 138), p. 1052. “The 
censorate is like a sleeping tiger. Even if it does not bite men, men still dread its tigenshness.” 

^^5 Where Mendoza gets these precise figures, I do not know. 

146 Boxer, op. cit. (n 14), p. 21. 

Pereira says {tbtd.^ p. 22) that three prisons m each city are reserved for those condemned to 
death. 
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account, Mendoza describes the shackling and manacling of prisoners con- 
demned to death. Those who have “nothmg to maintaine themselves” are 
granted from the emperor “a pittance of rice” and to better their lot '‘they do 
worke what they may.” Death sentences must always be confirmed by the 
emperor. 

All executions in peacetime are deferred until the annual visitation of the 
censors.i^^ Those who are on the condemned list are then interviewed “in the 
presence of these ludges that did condemn them.” They conduct several such 
meetings “to see if by an meanes they can save them.” Death is inflicted, 
Mendoza asserts, by “hanging, setting vpon stakes, quartering, and burning, but 
there is none that is burned, but such as be traitors to the king.” ^49 Executions 
are performed in public and thieves are whipped “throughout the common 
streetes with great shame.” Most of the thieves die of the severe whippings. 
The judges are always present on such occasions and “for that they not be moved 
to compassion . . . they doo occupie themselves in banqueting or other pas- 
times.” Every year, he asserts, “more than six thousand persones’” each 

province die as a result of execution, whipping, or while languishing in prison. 
Even Mendoza, with his great admiration for Chinese institutions, obviously 
feels that the Chinese system of prisons and punishments is far from exemplary. 

Mendoza’s primary objective in his discussion of administration is to present 
a comprehensive and coherent account of its structure and functioning. His 
sources, limited and inadequate as they were, provided him with enough material 
to enable him to paint a plausible picture of the central admmistration, the pro- 
vincial hierarchy, the system of justice and surveillance, the censorate, and 
prison conditions. None of his sources singly gave him a total image comparable 
to what he was able to produce in Europe by piecing together numerous odd 
bits and pieces of information. His achievement was something of a tour de 
force in deduction and rationality. 

But like many constructions of the mind, Mendoza’s descnption of Chinese 
government is too neat to be a faithful reflection of reality. Nowhere, for ex- 
ample, does he affirm, as Cruz and Kada do, that corruption and bribery were 
widespread at all levels of government and justice. Nor does he mention the role 
played in government by the expandmg eunuch corps of the Mmg dynasty. 
In practically all of his other discussions, he likewise avoids pomting directly 
to the ills or inconsistencies within the Chinese system of government. This is 
not to say that he is entirely blind to irregularities. Particularly m his description 
of the censorate, he implies that Chinese officials, despite their “morall vertue” 

^48 According to the law, capital punishment had to be confirmed by Pekmg and executed only 
at the autumn assizes. Cf. thid , p. 22, n. 2. 

These punishments sound much more European than Chinese. In Manchu times, at least, the 
legal death penalties were beheading and strangulation. Political offenders were usually bamshed. 
See Doolittle, op. at. (n. 136), pp. 271-74. For more detailed discussions of the death penalty in China 
by contemporary observers see Boxer, op cit (n. 14), pp. 21-23, 177-78, 197> 30i. 

Again It is impossible to determine where Mendoza got his figures. 
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and educational qualifications, their high salaries, and their fear of the stringent 
punishments prescribed for corruption, frequently yield to temptation. He 
charges that “the ludges and ministers are seuere and cruell,”^^^ the treatment 
of prisoners terrible, and the punishments barbarous. Yet, in the final analysis, 
he concludes that, despite irregularities and cruelties, “this mightic kmgdome 
is one of the best ruled and gouerned of any that is at this time knowen in all 
the world. . . .”152 


B. ECONOMIC RESOURCES AND CRAFTS 

The European writers comment almost as one on the extent, fertility, and 
productivity of agricultural China. They agree harmoniously with Cruz that 
the land is intensively cultivated and that “only the mountains that are beaten 
with weather remain unprofitable.” ^ 53 Pereira remarks about coastal south 
China* “The country is so well inhabited that no one foot of ground is un- 
filled.” ^54 ‘‘Nothing is lost,” observes Cruz, “for even the dung of men yields 
profits.” ^55 Rice, “the chief provision of the [south] country,” is in abundant 
supply “for there are many great ncefields which yield two or three crops 
every year.” ^^6 

In numerous ways the Europeans comment on the density of population in 
the countryside. Mendoza observes that “the great travell and continual 
laboure of the inhabitants of this countrie is a great help unto the goodness and 
fertilitie thereof” ^57 But none of the European commentators, perhaps quite 
understandably in the light of their limited knowledge and their own back- 
grounds, seeks to analyze or explain how so much poverty could exist in a 
“countrie so fertill and fat.” ^58 Cruz suggests, however, that great natural 
disasters — typhoon, famine, or flood — ^help to produce poverty, thieves, and 

pirates. ^59 

Particularly interesting to the Europeans are the techniques and contrivances 
used in agricultural production. After commenting on the practice of regular 
fertilization of the soil, Rada remarks : 

Staunton (ed ), op at (n 57), I, 116 

IS2 Ibid 

^53 Boxer, op at (n. 14), p. 120 

^54 Ibid , p 8 

Ibid , pp. 129, 294 

^56 Ibid , p 13 1 This IS a reference to the introduction and spread of early ripening rice and the 
double-cropping system 

^57 Staunton (ed ), op at (n. 57), II, 166 

^58 Ibid , 1, 12 Actually in the first ten years of the Wan-li era (1572-82), Clnna seems to have been 
making an economic recovery Cf Hucker, he at (n 116), p 133. 

^59 Boxer, £)p. a?, (n 14), p 128 On the problem of poverty the European writers are not always 
in complete agreement. Rada (in Boxer, ibid , p 294) says “most of the people are poor ” Mendoza 
(in Staunton [ed ], op at. [n. 57 ]j f 66-67), while acknowledging that there are poor people in Cluna, 
emphasizes (cf. below, pp 775-76) how the family and the state handle poverty and related social 
problems. 
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Most of their husbandry is by irrigation, in so far as we could see, and greatly abounds in 
rivers and waters With certain buckets fixed to wooden water-wheels, they easily 
irrigate all their crops, and even on top of the hills they have irrigated crops 

Mendoza reports that “different vnto the use of Spain,” they plow with but a 
single buffalo guided by “one vpon his backc . . . with a corde made fast to a 
ring at his nose, which served in stecde of a bridle.” Pereira observes that 
“all this country is full of rivers,” which arc “commodious for passage from 
one city to the other,” ^^3 ^nd everywhere, even inland, there is “so great 
plenty of divers sorts of fish, that it is wonderful to see.” And on their rivers, 
Mendoza writes, “there dwcllcth so much people ... in shippes and barkes 
that It scemeth to be some great citie.”^^^ And “alongest the riuer side 
(whereas it was not inhabited) . . [it] was full of corn [grain] fields.” “They 
have mills,” Rada observes, “both to cleanse the rice from the straw as to 
make meal, and they arc both hand mills, although we saw a few water 
mills.” 

Each of the writers lists the mam agricultural and food products in some detail, 
laying stress especially upon the abundance of pork, fish, seafood, poultry, and 
fruits. Cruz in particular, though he was but a short time in Kwangtung, 
writes at length about the Chinese method of raising fish in ponds, and about 
the poultry and pigs which are everywhere underfoot. But perhaps most 
surprising to the modern reader is the insistence of the sixteenth-century 
writers that the Chinese have a “great store of beef, and of buffaloe’s flesh 
which is like beef.” Mendoza gives a detailed and coherent account of raismg 
ducks at Canton on river boats m such quantity “that they sustaine a great part 
of the country therewith.” certain nineteenth-century writers, 

Mendoza is much impressed with the ingenuity of the Chinese in devising 
methods for hatching duck eggs with “artificial help.” And like Odoric of 
Pordenonc in the fourteenth century, Mendoza and his sources comment on 
river fishing with cormorants by communities of boats. All the writers 
emphasize that cormorant fishing is a royal monopoly, and Pereira asserts 
that the king even furnishes fishing barges for the use of his greatest 


Boxer, op, at (n. 14), p. 293. 

Staunton, (cd.), op, at. (n. 57), 11 , 166. 

Boxer, op. cit. (n 14), p, 34 
Ihid,, p 6. 

^64 plul , p. 32. 

^<'■5 Staunton (cd ), op. at. (n 57), I, 148. 

Ibtd., n, 166. 

Boxer, op, cit. (n. 14), p 293 

Sec ihul, pp. 151-52, for furthci details on fish cultivation 

Ibid., p. 1 3 1. Perhaps our modern judgment is lust the reverse, since the store of beef in the 
West has increased so considerably ovei the last two centuries 
^'70 Staunton (ed ), op. at (n 57), I, 153. See the less cictailed account given three centuries later m 
Williams, op cit (n 137), I, 778-79. 

For example, see William C. Milne, Life in China (London, 1857), pp. 381-82. 

Boxer, op. at. (n 14), pp. 42-43, and Staunton (ed,), op cit. (n. 57), I, 154-56. 
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magistrates. Escalante alleges that a part of the catch by the cormorants ‘‘the 
king doth give to his ofhcers, and the rest is distributed for the prouision of his 
cities and to increase his revenues.” ^^4 

Cruz, in commenting on the “fullness of the land” observes that they grow 
many garden vegetables, fruits, and nuts that he could recognize. There are, he 
notices, “three kinds of sweet oranges.” “None can get his fill” of the litchi 
nut, Cruz insists, for it “always leaveth a desire for more .”^76 Mendoza, 
but not the other writers, asserts that between their chestnut trees “they doo 
sow maiz, which is the ordinarie foode of the Indians of Mexico and Peru.” 
And they also grow “many herbs for medicines, as very fine rhubarb, and of 
great quantitie.” Fmally, Mendoza alleges, though the earlier writers do not 
always bear him out, that they have “white and good sugar,” probably both 
cane and beet, in “great store,” ^’9 ^ great abundance of honey and wax,^^® 
“hempe for the cawlking of their ships, and to make ropes and hasers,” and 
“flax, wherewith the common people doo apparell themselves.” And, he 
comments, that “on their drie and tough landes, although they be stonie, they 
gather great store of cotton wooll.”^^^ 

^*73 Boxer, op at (n 14), p 42 On co-operative fishing see J Dyer Ball, Things Chinese (Hongkong 
I 903 )» pp* 181-82. Ball also asserts (p 183) that “cormorant fishing was practiced both in France and 
England in the seventeenth century.” None of the commentaries of Manchu times refer to it as 
“royal fishing,” or allude to a royal monopoly On commenting about the problem of monopoly, 
B. Laufer says that he was able to find “nothing alluding to a cormorant monopoly or special taxation” 
in the Chinese sources. “The Domestication of the Cormorant m China and Japan,” m Anthropological 
Series (“Field Museum Publications,” VoL XVIII, No 3 [Chicago, 1931]), p 241 
Frampton (trans ), op. at (n. 48), chap. x. 

^’'3 Probably the pomelo, grapefruit, and kumquat. See for further commentary, Boxer, op. at 
(n. 14), p. 133, n. I, 

Ibid., p 133. 

Staunton (ed ), op at (n 57), I, 15. Maize was probably introduced into southwestern China 
around 1530 from India and Burma, after mid-century it came into the coastal provinces via the 
sea route The earhest reference to maize m Chinese hterature is found m the 1555 edition of the 
history of Kung-hsien, a district m western Honan province See for documentation and further 
comment Ho Ping-ti, “The Introduction of American Food Plants into China,” American Anthro- 
pologist, N. S , LVII (1955), 193-94 

^78 Staunton (ed ), op. at. (n 57), I, 17, also Cruz m Boxer, op cit. (n 14), p. 127, n. 2 

Staunton (ed ), op at. (n 57), I, 15 Sugar refining was discussed in at least one of the Chinese 
encyclopedias compiled m the late years of the Ming dynasty See L C Goodrich, A Short History 
of the Chinese People (rev. ed , New York, 1951), pp. 142, 208-9 

180 Ricci writes at the beginning of the seventeenth century “Sugar is much more commonly 
used among the Chinese than honey, although both are abundant in the country” (as translated by 
Gallagher, op at [n 124], p 16) Ricci also mentions wax and observes that the Chinese have two 
kinds, other than that which they get from the bees For a more recent discussion of these two types, 
vegetable wax and insect wax, see Samuel Couling, Encyclopedia Sinica (London, 1917), p. 594 
isi On “flax” for clothing Mendoza may be incorrect Cruz reports (in Boxer, op at [n 14], 
p. 137) that they have linen clothing which the poor wear “because it costs so little ” Ricci (m 
Gallagher [trans ], op at [n. 124], p 13) asserts that the Chinese have no knowledge of linen, but that 
“for summer use they make a rough cloth from the fiber of hemp and certain other plants ” Hemp 
was apparently indigenous in China, for records of hemp clothes and cords go back to the Shang 
period See Goodrich, op at (n 179), p 17. Flax was probably introduced into China sometime 
before the sixth century (ibid , p. 113). 

Ricci says (in Gallagher [trans ], op. at. [n. 124], p. 13) that “cotton seed was introduced to this 
country only forty years ago,” But cultivation of cotton and cotton cloth was general m Cluna, 
begummg sometime shortly after the twelfth century (Goodrich, op. at [n. 179], p. 150). 
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Silks and musk, '‘which are principal goods the Portugals do buy in China,’’ 
are cheap and in great abundance. Mendoza, following Cruz, gives a highly 
imaginary account of how musk is obtained, though both writers know it is 
derived from an animal.^®^ Their silk, Mendoza judges, “dooth esceed very 
much the silk of Granada,” and their silken materials have “very perfite 
colours.” Mendoza avers that it is as common for the people of “this countrie 
to weare silke, as m Europe to weare lynnen.”^®^ They breed many beasts 
for furs, and sables are particularly numerous and fine.^^7 Cruz reports that 
timber, especially for making ships, is plentiful and cheap, ^nd Mendoza 
stresses that they possess a “kinde of glew . . . that is much more tougher and 
stronger than the pitch we use . .” Bamboo is used for whipping canes and 
in the manufacture of paper. Iron is also cheap, good, and plentiful, 

Rada asserts that there are “mines, of all kinds of metals,” including iron, 
copper, lead, tin, mercury, silver, and gold. He gives a list of the mam districts 
where gold and silver are mined, and Mendoza makes clear that the crown 
controls rigorously the mining of precious metals. Rada comments on the 
greater relative value of silver in China than in Europe by observing that 
“he who will make good market” in China “carrieth silver rather than goods.” 
Rada mentions a pearl fishery off Kwangtung, and Mendoza amplifies this 
meager comment by asserting that pearls are abundant “but the most part of 
them arc not rounde.” 

For the Iberians, China, like New Spam, obviously was of interest m terms 
of Its precious metals and jewels. But if they really had hopes of finding natural 

^83 Cruz m Boxer, op at (n 14), p 190 

^84 ihd , pp 76-77, and Staunton (ed ), op. at. (n 57), I, 16. 

*8s Staunton (cd), op at (n 57), I, 14 

186 Bid , II, 286-87 

^87 Bid , 1 , 16 Furs were probably imported from the northern border peoples and not domestically 
produced 

88 Boxer, op at. (n. 14), p ili. The common Chinese fir {Cunmnghamia lanceolata) must have 
seemed abundant to an observer from Iberia, where most of the wood for ship-buildmg had to be 
imported. 

^89 Staunton (cd.), op at. (n 57), I, 148, 150 This “Ciaco,” as the Portuguese called it, was also 
noticed by Ricci (Gallagher [trans.l, op cit [n 124], p 17) Escalante (111 Frampton [trans.], op at 
[n. 48], chap, x), following Barros, gives a much more detailed description of their pitch and tells 
how they use it for calking boats. Williams, op. cit (n 137), I, 752, remarks of their boats* “Most of 
them arc constructed of hr or pme, the scams arc caulked with rattan shavings and paid over with a 
cement of oil and gypsum “ 

^^6 Cruz in Boxer, op. at (n 14), p. iii For a description of the iron workings in southeastern 
China during the Manchu period sec Williams, op cit. (n 137), I, 96. 

^91 Boxer, op. at, (n 14), pp 293-94. 

Goodrich, op at. (n 179), p 199, notes that the mining taxes, on which Mendoza places heavy 
emphasis, weic increased drastically m 1596, presumably to meet the costs of the war in Korea, 

^93 Boxer, op cit (n 14), p. J30. 

^94 Staunton (ed.), op at (n 57), I, 18, Pearls are found in southern China (see Williams, op at. 
hi ^ 35 li P* 350), but nowadays not in abundance Marco Polo, however, tells (in H Yule and H 
Cordier, The Book of Svr Marco Polo [New York, 1903J, 11 , 53) of a lake in Yunnan where the supply 
was so vast that the Khan would not allow them to be gathered because they would then lose their 
value. Nevertheless, it would seem that most of the pearls m China were imported from India and 
other places. 
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mineral wealth in the Middle Kingdom, they were doomed to disappointment. 
Gold is cheaper than in Europe, “but silver is more worth.” There is no gold 
or silver money in China, “but only current weight of gold and silver.” 
Wherefore “every one that goeth to market carrieth a weight and balance and 
broken silver.” Stamped copper coins (“cash”) are the only form of recog- 
nizable specie.^9^ None of the writers mentions paper money. 

Considerable detail is given on the imperial revenues and the tax system 
Mendoza, like Rada, gives a list of the revenues and the sources from which 
they come; but again the two lists are not in agreement. Mendoza’s is the fuller, 
though It does not include the local tax “which is paide unto garisons and soul- 
diers . . . ,” or that “which is spent in repairing of walles of particular cities, 
and in men of warre at sea, and campes by land,” or that which is paid “to 
gouernoures and iustices.”^®° The revenues of the emperor are derived, he 
asserts, by taxing the mimng of gold, silver, and precious stones, as well as from 
the production of pearls, musk, amber, and porcelain. The emperor also taxes 
land, “and they do pay him with part of the croppe,” and “they do not possesse 
one foote of land but they pay tribute in respect whereof” Payments in kind 
are made in rice, barley, wheat, salt, maize, millet, panic-grass, silk (raw and 
processed), and cotton (raw and processed). The emperor maintains “great 
treasories in all the principal cities.” 

^95 See comment m Staunton (ed ), op at (n 57), I, 18 196 Boxer, op at (n 14), p 128 

^97 ihid , p. 129. Here he also gives the names of a number of Chinese weights and a description of 
the steelyard used for weighing. 

^98 ihtd. Cruz saw ‘^cash” m Canton, and Rada used them at Ch’uan-chou in Fukien Mendoza 
(in Staunton [ed ], op at [n 57], I, 35) says that the “cash” are worthless outside of Ch’uan-chou 
On the depreciation of Ming currency see Lo, loc at (n i), pp 155-56 

This IS quite in contrast to the amount of attention paid to paper money by European travelers 
to China in the time of the Yuan dynasty. However, this omission is quite understandable, for by the 
middle of the fifteenth century, silver, instead of paper, had become the major medium of exchange 
in China. In the sixteenth century paper notes practically ceased to circulate See Yang Lien-shcng, 
Money and Credit m China A Short History (Cambridge, Mass , 1952), p 67 
200 Staunton (ed ), op at (n 57), I, 82-83 Ibid 

^02 In certain scattered districts, where maize had become an important crop, it was possibly used 
in lieu of other cereals for payment in kind But most of the tax in kind, according to Chinese official 
sources, was paid in rice and wheat. For further comment and documentation see Ho Pmg-ti, loc at 
(n 177), pp 195-96 

Staunton (ed ), op. at (n 57), I, 82-83. Actually, very little is known even yet about the details 
of taxation in Mmg China Pereira notes (in Boxer, op at [n 14], p 33) that salt produces “the 
greatest revenues that the king hath in this country,” but it is not possible to determine from the 
figures of Rada and Mendoza whether or not they concur in this judgment We also know that tax 
payments m China were being commuted m the course of the sixteenth century from payments in 
kind and labor to silver payments, and that the tax structure came increasingly to be based upon 
charges on the land As part of this process, the adult male rather than the household giadually 
became the unit upon which tax responsibility was reckoned m the last several decades of the six- 
teenth century The assertions made by the European writers seem to apply therefore to the tax 
system prevailing before its reform For a scholarly discussion of Ming tax reform, sec Liang 
Fang-chung, The Stngle-Whip Method of Taxation in China (Cambridge, Mass , 1956) 

204 Staunton (ed), op at (n 57), H, 286 Possibly this is a reference to the system of government 
granaries established under the Mmg empire (cf Liang, op at [n 203], pp 3-4) Salt was also stored 
in government warehouses See Esson M. Gale, “Public Administration of Salt m China A Historical 
Survey,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CLI (1930), 247. 
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The householder’s tax is ‘‘the greatest tribute they have/’^^s and Rada 
recounts stones about tax-evading householders who paid for only a small 
proportion of the number actually living under their roofs.^°^ Mendoza 
remarks “that this tribute is verie little” that they pay, and following Rada 
he asserts that the “Loytians [officials] (which is a great part of the kingdome) 
do pay none, neither their gouernours nor ministers, captaines nor soul- 
diours.”^®'^ Though the Chinese pay less in taxes than all others “that we know,” 
they are required to give much “extraordinary and personal service.” Rada and 
Mendoza, as we have seen, give the number of taxpayers, but as with their 
other figures, these figures do not correspond at all.^^^ To Mendoza, whose 
figures arc far lower than Rada’s, the taxpayers in China are still “verie many.” 
And “that which they give for expcnces of the king and his court is wonderfull 
[munificent], with customs, duties, portages and other rents.” 

China’s towns with their arts and crafts also come m for a fair share of 
attention. City walls, gates, bridges, roads, shops, prisons, mandarins’ com- 
pounds, temples, restaurants, brothels, and even the houses of the common 
people arc described and sometimes compared with their counterparts in 
Europe. After reading the accounts of others, Mendoza concludes that “in this 
kingdom in al places, there be men excellent in architecture.” ^ The Great 
Wall, as an architectural masterpiece, he acclaims as a “superbious and mightie 
worke,” even though it is in “the farthest parts of all the kingdome, whereas 
none of vs vnto this day hath beene.”^^^ 

Both Cruz and Mendoza give detailed, but differing, descriptions of the 
production and decoration of porcelain. The manufacture of hard-paste 
porcelain was still a mystery to European craftsmen and one that would not 


205 Boxer, op at (n 14), p 119 Cf Liang, op. cit (n 203), p 4, who tells us that the households in 
Ming tunes, before the adoption of the “singlc-whip system” were “classified according to their 
occupation and grouped into three categories the common people household, the soldier household, 
and the artisan household ” 

200 Boxer, op cit (n. 14), p 274. Mendoza says nothing about tax evasion. 

207 Staunton (ed ), op cit (n 57), I, 82 Boxer, op cit (n 14), p 274, n 2, asserts that these exemp- 
tions are not correct in detail But m summarizing the tax situation during the last two decades of the 
sixteenth century, Hucker, loc cit (n 117), comments “Tax inequities resulting from the privileged 
exemptions of the literati, and from the brazen evasions of great landlords generally, must have 
caused the common people to suffer undei an all but intolerable burden at a time when tax levies were 
steadily incuascd.” bor more details and for the exemptions of the officials from land tax and labor 
service, see Liang, op nt (n 203), pp 11-14 

Rada comes out with 00,187,047 and Mendoza with 40,601,000 The official Mmg data on 
population indicate a fluctuation m numbers from 60,000,000 to 50,000,000 It is more than likely, 
however, that these official figures do not represent the continuous, more or less, linear growth 
of population m Mmg times Modern scholars estimate the growth from about 65,000,000 in 1393 
to between 130,000,000 and 150,000,000 m 1600 bee Ho Ihng-ti, Studio, on the Population oj China, 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1959), p. 264 For Ricci’s report on the basis of official figures sec 
below, p 802 

Staunton (ed), op cit (n. 57), I, 81. 

2J«/6i(/,p 82 

2“ Ibid., p 26. 

212 Ibid , p. 29. Obviously he has forgotten the early travelers of the land route, though Polo, it is 
true, does not mention the Great Wall 
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he fully understood until the eighteenth century. Mendoza, following the 
differing accounts of Duarte Barbosa and Cruz, gives a garbled version of the 
manufacturing process.^ But Cruz, reporting “the truth told by them who 
saw It,” dismisses emphatically the suggestions of those who, like Barbosa, 
thought it was compounded of crushed periwinkle or oyster shells made into 
a paste and baked. He asserts that it is made from a hard clay and proceeds to 
furnish a relatively accurate but brief description of the art.^^^ 

While the earlier writers who had actually visited China were obviously 
impressed with its crafts and fine arts, Mendoza waxes eloquent over them. 
For example, he tells the following incident: 

The women as well as the men be ingenious; they doo vse drawne workes and earned 
works, excellent painters of flowers, birds, and beasts, as it is to be scene vpon beddes and 
bords that is brought from thence. I did see my self, one that was brought vnto Lysborne 
[Lisbon] in the year 1582, by Captain Ribera, chiefe sergant of Manilla, that it was to 
be wondred at the excellencie thereof; it caused the kings maiestie [Philip II] to have 
admyration, and he is a person that little wondreth at things. All the people did wonder 
at It, yea the famous imbroiderers did maruaile at the curiousnesse thereof 

And in much the same vein, but more prosaically, Cruz notes that “gold- 
smiths, silver-smiths, copper-smiths, iron-smiths, and of all other trades, there 
be many and perfect workmen, and great abundance of things of every trade 
and very perfect.”^^'^ Shoemakers he finds numerous in Canton. The carpenters 
fashion “boxes made of many sorts, some varnished with a very fair varnish 
[lacquerware].”^^^ Like Mendoza, Cruz notes that their beds are “very pleasant 
and very rich, all close round about, of wood finely wrought. Dishes, 
tables, platters, baskets “there is no count nor better,” and they “use infinite 
vessels of brass.” Skillets, chafing dishes, and other vessels are made of cast 
iron.^^o They build “chairs wherein the magistrates are carried on men’s backs 
through the city,” and “another manner of chairs ... all close with a little 
window on each side ...” which “serve for to carry the women about the city 
when they go abroad.” And Mendoza, following Escalante and Barros, 
reports on the existence and operation of sailmg chariots or land ships as follows: 

. , they have amongst them many coches and wagons that goe with sails, and made with 
such Industrie and policie that they do gouerne them with great ease, this is crcdibilie 
informed by many that have seen it: besides that, there be many in the Indies, and in 


213 Jhtd , p 33 Duarte Barbosa’s account was available to Mendoza in Ramusio, op cit fn 2) 
Vol I, fols. 310-48 

214 Boxer, op. at (n. 14), p. 127. 

Captain Gabriel de Rivera (see Blair and Robertson [eds ], op. at [n 52], IV, 230). 

Staunton (ed ), op. at. (n 57), I, 32 
Boxer, op, at (n. 14), p 125 

124-25 Also see Escalante’s description (in Frampton[trans], op. at [n 48], chap, ix) 

of a small Chinese lacquered chest which he acquired m Lisbon. 

Boxer, op at (n 14), pp. 125-26 
220 ihtd., p. 125. 

Ibid. 
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Portugall, that have seen them painted vpon clothes, and on their earthern vessell that 
IS brought from thence to be solde: so that it is a signe that their painting hath some 
foundation 

And of their ships used for navigation on the seas, rivers, and streams there is 
a substantial store of information in the European writings. The river at Canton, 
Cruz notes, is filled with so great a multitude of ships that it is a wonderful 
thing to see them The “greatest ships they call junks” and these they use 
for war vessels and carriers.^^^ All of these junks, in addition to sails made of 
matting, in periods of calm “use two oars ahead which are very great and four 
or five men do row each of them.”^25 Mendoza reports that “they cane in all 
these shippes galleries vcrie curious in the poope over the helme, and by imi- 
tation whereof the Portmgales do use the like now m their gallions and ships 
that go for the India.” Lesser vessels, also propelled by oars, are used primarily 
as carriers and patrol vessels. There are barges, “like unto gallies without oars 
or beakhead, which do lode great store of goods.” xhe small houseboats 
of the Tankas (boat people of the Canton area) seem to have looked the same 
then as they do now. Rada comments that Chinese seagoing vessels are “some- 
what slow and ill-made, although they sail very well before the wind and well 
enough close-hauled.” Mendoza expands on most of these observations and 
adds the following interesting comment based on a longer description of Cruz: 

The pumpes which they have m their shippes are much differing from ours, and are 
farre better they make them of many peaces, with a wheel to draw water, which wheele 
IS set along the shippes side within, wherewith they do easily dense their shippes, for that 
one man alone going in the wheele, doth in a (][uarter of an houre cleanse a great 
shippc although she Icake verie much.^^9 

Rada observes that the Chinese sailors “do not have sea-cards but they do have 
some manuscript rutters.”^^® He also notes that they “have a compass-needle, 

222 Staunton (ed ), op cit, (n. 57), I, 32 Also Frampton (trans ), op at (n 48), chap ix. See table 
m Charles Singer ct al , A Hhstory oj Teclmolo^qy (Oxford, 1956), II, 770-71, m which he gives a d 552 
as the first precise date for the use of the sailing-carriage in China, and 1600 as the first precise date 
for Its appearance in Europe. For a commentary on the construction of Simon Stevin’s “sailing 
chariot” (ca 1600) see J J. L. Duyvendak’s note m T"oun(r paOy XXXVI (1943), 401-7. 

223 Boxer, op, cit (n 14), p. in. 

224 jyiti , pp. 112-13. 

225 p,id., p. 113 

226 Frampton (trans.), op. at. (n. 48), chap, x, and Mendoza, m Staunton (cd.), op. at. (n. 57), I, 

148-49 

227 Boxer, op at (n 14), p. 114. 

228 Ibtd.f p. 294. Cf the comment mj H Gray, China, a HUtory of the Laws, Manners, and Custom!^ 
of the People (London, 1878), 11 , 263. 

229 Staunton (ed), op at (n 57), I, 150 Escalante (m Frampton [trans], op at [n. 48], chap x), 
compares these pumps to the '^Anoiias of Spayne.” For Cruz’s more detailed explanation of the func- 
tioning of the endless-chain pumps sec Boxer, op at (n 14), p. 121, For a nineteenth-century 
reference see Gray, op, cit (n 228), II, 290-91 Also cf the table in Singer et al, op. cit (n 222), II, 
770. 

230 Boxer, op. cit (11. 14), p. 294, especially n 3, where he asserts and gives authority for the state- 
ment, that the Chinese did have charts (“sea-cards”) as well as written sailing directions (“rutters”) 
during the Ming dynasty 
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but not like ours, for it is only a very sensitive little tongue of steel which they 
touch with a loadstone. They place it in a little saucer full of sea-water and on 
which the winds are marked. They divide the compass into twenty-four parts, 
and not into thirty-two as we do.’’ And no matter to what technical achieve- 
ment these writers refer, they concur m Mendoza’s judgment that the Chinese 
‘‘are great inventors of thmgs.”232 


C. CUSTOMS, SOCIAL PRACTICES, AND LEARNING 

The work of Cruz excels in its description of the Chinese and their habits of 
everyday life. To his European eyes the Chinese men appear “ill-favoured, 
havmg small eyes, and their faces and noses flat, and are beardless, with some few 
little hairs on the point of the chm.”^^^ Their everyday costume is a long gown 
with very long sleeves, and the poor commonly wear “gowns of white linen.” 
The men boast “long hair like women,” and top it off with “a high round cap.” 
The Chinese “are very courteous men,” Ordinarily they “welcome all manner 
of persons that they do respect” by offering them “on a fair tray in a porcelain 
cup ... a drmk of warm water which they call cha [tea],” a drink which is 
described as bemg “somewhat red and very medicinal. . . .”^34 
The wnters are unanimous in their conviction that by European standards 
“the Chinese are great eaters.” Rada, in particular, seems to have enjoyed the 
numerous banquets given in honor of the Spanish mission, for his account 
reads in spots like a gastronomic tour of south China. ^35 Qn dining habits he 
notices that “they eat seated at tables ... do not use table cloths or napkins” 
and “pick up everything with two little sticks.” He observes somewhat causti- 
cally that “at the beginning of a meal they eat meat without bread, and after- 
wards instead of bread they eat three or four dishes of cooked rice, which they 
likewise eat with their chopsticks, even though somewhat hoggishly.” Rada 


231 Ibid., p 295 Mendoza in Staunton (ed.), op. at (n 57), II, 36, asserts that they divide the com- 
pass into twelve parts On this disputed point Rada appears to be correct Cf. W. Z. Mulder, “The 
Wu Pei Chih Charts,” T’oung pao, XXXVII (1944), 6-7 Apparently the magnetic compass was used 
m China for navigation as early as the end of the eleventh century (Goodrich, op at [n. 179], p 151) 
It had long before been used for divination by geomancers, and it possibly developed as an outgrowth 
of the diviner’s board (see Joseph Needham, Saence and Civilization in China [Cambridge, 1956], 
II, 361) 

232 Staunton (ed ), op at. (n 57), I, 32. 

233 Here is a good example of how Mendoza sometimes edits Ins sources While paraphrasing 
Cruz’s description of the Chinese very closely, he omits the word “ill-favoured” or anything resem- 
bling It. See ibid., I, 29 Of course, it is also possible that Mendoza, who had himself actually seen a 
few Chinese, did not concur in Cruz’s judgment. 

234 The quotations m this paragraph are extracted from chapter xiii of Cruz’s account m Boxer, 
op. at. (n. 14), pp. 137-42. 

235 Ibid., especially pp. 287-90, for the following quotations from Rada 
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judges that “in drinking they are a temperate people . . . and when they drink 
wine they drink it very hot. . . Nor arc they “great meat-eaters, but on the 
contrary in our experience their principal food is fish, eggs, vegetables, broths, 
and fruit.’’ In this assertion Rada in part contradicts the other writers who 
find the Chinese to be greatly addicted to pork, ^3 6 ^nd the Cantonese, in 
particular, to dogs, frogs, rats, and other exotic delicacies. It is no wonder that 
the good friar, Mendoza, after reading such accounts on the Chinese way of 
life comments: “All that euer they can, they doo giue themselves vnto the 
contentment of the flesh, and vnto all maner pastimes, wherin they hue most 
delicately. . . .”^ 3 ? 

Nothing impressed the Europeans more than the celebrations observed at the 
lunar New Year, especially the feast days with their decorations, processions, 
and theatrical entertainments. “They use many times representations of plays,” 
Cruz observes, “the which are very well acted and to the life. . . .”238 xhe 
players’ costumes are “well-ordered and fitting as is requisite for the persons 
whom they represent,” and whoever takes a woman’s role is “painted with 
stibium and ceruse.” For those who could understand it, the long performances 
of the Ming theater are termed a “delight”; the unfortunates “who do not 
understand what the actors say are sometimes wearied.” Rada’s group was told 
the plots beforehand, so that they “well understood what was happening.” ^39 
Mendoza, in recounting Rada’s experience, gives a short synopsis of a 
“comcdie.” Cruz objects to the Chinese practice of changing costumes 
“before all the beholders” and of speaking “m a very high voice almost singing.” 
The thorough friar also mentions the Chinese puppet shows and the Cantonese 
practice of training nightingales “to make representations with divers kinds 
of dresses of men and women,” and to make “tricks and turns very mirthful 
for to see.”^^^ In Foochow, Rada saw a “tumbler who did fine tricks, both on 
the ground and on a stick.” Mendoza, following Cruz, lists a number of 
Chinese musical instruments, ^^3 and Cruz observes that sometimes “they play 
many instruments together . . . consorted in four voices which make a very 
good consonancy.”^^^ They have all, according to Mendoza, “commonly 


^36 Cruz says {ibtd., p. 13 1) that pork “is the flesh they love most,” and that they even “give it to 
the sick ” 

237 Staunton (cd.), op. cit. (n. 57), I, 137. 

238 Boxer, op. at (n 14), p. 144 Ricci (m Gallagher [trans.], op at. [n 124], p 23) believed that 
they were “too much interested m dramatic representations and shows.” 

239 Boxer, op at. (n. 14), p 289. 

240 Probably derived from the synopsis m Miguel dc Loarca’s Vcrdadcra Relaudn (Pt I, 
chap, ix) or from Rada’s papers Boxer (op at. [n. 14], p. 289, n 2) believes from studying Loarca’s 
account that the play was one based on the Sa/i-kno-r/nk, or “The Story of the Three Kingdoms.” 
Cf. below, p. 78011. 

241 Boxer, op. at (n 14), pp. 121-22. 

^42 Ibid., p. 289. 

243 Mendoza in Staunton (ed.), op at (n. 57), I, 140, gives a list without further description. Cruz, 
who apparently knew something of music, is more specific. 

=^44 Boxer, op. cit. (n. 14), p. 145. 
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very good voyces” which “they do tune . . . vnto their instruments with great 
admiration.” 

Both Cruz and Mendoza devote special chapters to the women of China, 
and here Mendoza follows Cruz somewhat more carefully than on other 
occasions. “The women commonly,” Cruz asserts, excepting those of the sea 
coast and of the mountains, are very white and gentlewomen, some having 
their noses and eyes well proportioned ”246 Mendoza remarks on foot-binding 
and gives, probably following Escalante, the rationale for foot-bindmg that 
was to become standard in European beliefs about China. 

Amongst them they account it for gentilitie and a gallant thing to have little feetc, and 
therefore from their youth they so swadell and binde them vene straight, and do suffer 
It with patience: for that she who hath the leaste feete is accounted the gallantest dame. 
They say that the men hath induced them vmto this custome, for to bmde their feete so 
harde, that almost they doo loose the forme of them, and remaine halfe lame, so that their 
going IS vene ill, and with great trauell which is the occasion that they goc but little 
abroad, and fewe times doo rise vp from their worke that they do , and was onuented onely 
for the same intent 

Most of the commentators agree with Cruz that the women “keep them- 
selves close,” and that even “when they go abroad they are not seen, for they 
go in close chairs.” The men usually have but one wife, though “every one 
may have [legally] as many wives as he is able to maintain.” Adultery on a wife’s 
part is punishable by death. Prostitutes are relegated to suburban quarters of the 
towns where they live under close supervision. “All the common women are 
slaves, being brought up for this purpose from their childhood,” Cruz writes, 
and he goes on to describe in detail the regulations governing the sale of child- 
ren. Mendoza, while recognizing the “great crueltie” of these practices, 
prefaces his remarks on the status of women by arguing that the regulations 
of the government are designed “to preserue their common weale from vices” 
and “in this one point there is lesse inconuenience or preiudice than in any other 
country of lesse antiquitie and fewer people.” The women generally are 
“marvellous chast and secret as any whatsoever,” but the men are “vicious, in 
especial the lords and governors.” 

245 Staunton (ed ), op. at (n. 57), I, 140 Ricci (as translated m Gallagher, op at [n 124], p 22) 
says that their music “seems to consist m producing a monotonous rhythmic beat,” which sounds to 
the stranger like a “discordant jangle.” 

246 Boxer, op. at. (n. 14), p 149 

247 Staunton (ed ), £)/» at (n 57), I, 31 See also Frampton (trans ), o/j at (n 48), chap ix Actually 
there is no authenticated explanation of how or why the practice of foot-bmding originated It 
appeared first around the middle of the tenth century The practice was never adopted in certain 
small sections of Chinese society or by China’s conquerors such as the Jurchens, Mongols, and Man- 
chus. Nevertheless, it was well-nigh universal until very recent times See Goodrich, op at. (n 179), 

p. 144 

248 Boxer, op. cit. (n 14), pp 149-50 

249 These quotations from Cruz may be found m his chapter xv (Boxer, op at fn 14], pp 149-52) 

250 Staunton (ed ), op. at (n. 57), I, 144 

251 Ibid , n, 293 The “vicious” practice to which Mendoza refers is pederasty, a “vice very common 
m the meaner sort, and nothing strange amongst the best ” (Pereira in Boxer, op. at. [n. 14], pp. 
16-17.) 
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Perhaps the most questionable assertions to be gleaned from these books 
relate to the place of poverty and begging in China. 2 Mendoza, following 
the statements of Barros and Escalante, spends a whole chapter trying to show 
why “m all this mightie kingdom there is no poore folks walking in the streets 
nor m the temples a begging, and the order that the king hath given for the 
mayntaymng of them that cannot work.” ^^3 From his sources he receives strong 
support in this contention. For instance, Pereira remarks ‘‘We never saw any 
poor body beg.” ^^4 He also notes that there are hospitals for the poor, the aged, 
the blind, and the lame m every city. Cruz insists that “every one laboureth 
to get a living” and “idle people be much abhorred in this country.” He 
further observes that they do “not give alms,” that blind men “have a labour 
appointed them,” and blind women are prostitutes ^^6 He evidently understood 
that the family had some responsibility for maintaining its poor and crippled 
members, and, like Pereira, notes that those who “have no kindred in the 
country” arc taken care of in public almshouses and hospitals. But then he 
goes on to point out that prisoners “who have no means whatever of keeping 
themselves” can sometimes obtain permission to “walk the street under guard 
begging for alms.”^5 7 ]3^t Rada, who wrote at a somewhat later date, bluntly 
asserts, contrary to the earlier observers, that he “saw poor people who went 
begging through the streets, especially the blind.” -ss 

Mendoza contends that the law ordains “that the poore may not go a begging 
in the streetcs”^59 and that the rest of the people are legally forbidden 
to give alms. Following Escalante, he emphasizes the responsibility of 
the family for keeping its members off the public charity rolls. And he also 
describes a Chinese system of state charity which maintains almshouses and 
hospitals. 

But if It [a crippled or sick child] hath no parentes, or they be so poore that they cannot 
contribute nor supply any part thereof, then doth the king maintain them in veric ample 
manner of his own costes in hospitales, vcrie sumptuous, that he hathe in cueric citie 
throughout his kingdom for the same effect and purpose, in the same hospitallcs are 
likewise mamtayned all such needie and olde men as hauc spent all their youth in the 
wars, and arc not able to maintainc themsclues.^^^ 

This must certainly have seemed an advanced state of affairs in sixteenth- 
century Europe where the central government m most countries assumed no 
responsibility for charity. Even though these early accounts are fragmentary, 

For example, A H Rowbotham, MUsionary aftd Mandarin (BeiLclcy, 1943), p 344, calls 
Mendoza’s account “an mcrcdible assertion “ 

Title of chapter x by Mendoza (in Staunton [ed ], op at [n. 57], I, do) based on the account of 
Escalante, Sec Frampton (trans.), op. cit, (n 48), chap. ix. 

^54 Boxer, op. cit. (n. 14), p. 30. 

iind., p. 118. 

^56 Ihtd , p. 132 . 

^ 5 Ubid,p 1H5. 

Ibid., p. 294. 

^59 Staunton (ed ), op cit. (n. 57), I, 66. 

260 Jl)id 
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contradictory, and somewhat naive, they nevertheless have in them a number of 
the essential features which apparently characterized the Chinese system of 
public welfare. 26 i Purchas, in his marginal commentary on Mendoza, is 
not, I think, speaking ironically when he sighs: ‘‘A mirror for us to look 
upon/’ 

The peculiar nature of the Chinese language, already remarked upon by 
some of the late medieval travelers to eastern Asia, quickly engaged the attention 
of the observers of the sixteenth century. The accounts of Pereira and the other 
Portuguese prisoners show, as might be expected, only a superficial under- 
standing of the language. But the Jesuits, who were writing from Japan at 
mid-century, relayed to Europe more perceptive impressions about the 
Chmese and Japanese languages and a few sample characters as well.^^^ Cruz 
realized that ‘‘the Chinas have no fixed letters in their writing, for all that they 
wnte is by characters,” and of characters “they have a great multitude.” 

In Chma “there are many tongues, in sort that one man cannot understand 
another by speech” and “yet they all understand each other in writing,” 
including therein the Annamites and the Japanese. “Their lines,” Cruz pro- 
claims, “are not overthwart as in the writings of all other nations, but are 
written up and down.” Rada, who worked at the language himself, shows 
something of his own sense of frustration by describing the characters as 
“barbarous and difficult.” And he moans “that even if a man knows ten thou- 
sand characters he cannot read everything.” Thus, he concludes, that “he who 
can read the most is the wisest among them.”^^^ 

Mendoza amplifies Cruz’s account with materials derived from Escalante’s 
work and reproduces from it three crudely written characters as examples of 
their writing, pje also observes that they “keepe the verie same order” of 
arranging the characters in parallel columns in their printing “. . . as mayc be 
seene this day at Rome in the hbrarie of the sacred pallace . . . and likewise in 
that work which King Philip hath caused to be erected in the monasteries of 

26 ^ For a nineteenth-century account of hospitals, public chanties, and benevolent societies in 
China see Milne, at (n 171), pp 46-6$ Also see Boxer, op at (n 14), p 123, n i, who evidently 
believes that Cruz’s story, at least, “can be taken at its face value.” If so, then, the public welfare 
system had badly declined by the mid-nineteenth century when poverty and begging certainly 
marred the Chinese scene 

262 For a scholarly discussion of the introduction of characters into Europe see O Nachod, “Die 
ersten Kenntmsse chmesischer Schnftzeichen im Abendlande,” Hirth Anniversary Volume published 
hy Asia Major (London, 1923), pp 235-73 See above, pp 679-80 

263 Boxer, op at (n 14), p 161 

264 Jijid ^ p 295. 

26s O. Nachod, loc. at (n. 262), pp 256-62, discusses these three characters and points out that they 
are identical to those reproduced on the back of a map of China which appeared in the 1584 edition 
of A Ortelius, Theatrum orbts terrarum (Antwerp), p 93 The cartographer, Ludovico Georgio, 
has been identified as Luis Jorge de Barbuda See below, p 818 Nachod, unfortunately, did not have 
an opportunity to see Escalante’s work (Frampton [trans ], op at [n 48], p 257) and so was unable 
to ascertain that he was the source used by Barbuda as well as Mendoza It should also be pointed 
out that these characters are not the same as the Chmese characters first published m the Cartas of 
1570 (Coimbra) prepared by the Jesuit Gago in Japan and sent to Europe m his letter of September 23, 
1555* See illustration. 
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Saint Lavrence the royall, and also in other places.” Lmschoten brought 
back samples of Chinese writing and paper which he gave to Paludanus for 
his collection About Chinese paper, Rada testifies that the Chinese “say 
It IS made from the inside pith of canes,” and it is so thin that “you cannot easily 
write on both sides of the paper as the ink runs through.” Mendoza amplifies 
Rada only slightly on this point when he asserts “that they have great abun- 
dance of paper and it is verie good cheape.”^^^ “For pens,” Rada says, “they 
use extremely fine little brushes.” Mendoza adds that the “pennes made of 
canes” have a brush at the end “like unto a painters pcnsill.” 

Paulus Jovius (1483-1552), the Italian historian, was, as far as we know, 
the first European writer to suggest that the art of printing may have traveled 
from China to Europe . ^*70 From the Far East at about the same time, Cruz 
reported that “it is said m China that it is over nine hundred years since 
the Chinese have used printing, and that they not only make printed books 
but also different figures.” Mendoza propounds his own theory, without 
citing any authorities, as to how printing was transmitted from China to 
Europe : 

. It was brought into Almaine [Germany] by the way of Ruscia and Moscovia, from 
whence, as it is certain, they may come by lande, and that some merchants that came from 
thence into this kmgdome, by the Redde Sea, and from Arabia Felix, might bring some 
books, from whence this John Cutembergo [Gutenberg], whom the histones dooth make 
author, had his first foundation The which beeing of a trueth, as they have authoritie 
for the same, it dooth plainly appeare that this invention came from them vnto us and 
for the better credite hereof, at this day there are found amongst them many bookes 
printed 500 ycares before the invention began m Almaine of the which I have one, and 
I haue seen others, as well m Spaine and in Itahe as in the Indies [Mexico]. 

266 Staunton (ed ), op at (n 57), 1 , 121-22 The monastery is clearly El Escorial (cf below, p yypn ) 
When Montaigne visited the Vatican library on March 6, 1581, he was shown a book of China m 
“outlandish” characters See E J Trechmann (ed ), The Diary of Montaigne's Journey to Italy in 1580 
and isSi (London, 1929), pp. 142-43 An anonymous French visitor to the Vatican library between 
1574 and 1578 recorded seeing there a book called Alphabetum idiomatis dc Cina See Eugene Muntz, 
La bihltothi‘quc dn Vatican au XVT siecle (Pans, 1886), p 135, n i Also see MafFci’s remarks on the 
Chinese books m these two repositories (below, p 803). 

A, c Burnell and P. A Tide, The Voyage of John Huyghen van Lmschoten to the East Indies 
(London, 1885), I, 142 

268 Boxer, op, at (n 14), p 295 On the invention of true paper in about a.d 105 see T H Tsien, 
Written on Bamboo and Silk (Chicago, 1962), pp 135-37. 

269 Staunton (ed.), op at, (n 57), I, 123 

270 On the basis of his examination of certain printed Chinese books sent through Barros to Rome, 
he advances this surmise in his Historia sm temporis (edition of 1558, p 161) first published in 1550 
He was also m correspondence with Barros, and has even been accused of plagiarizing material sent 
him by the Portuguese chronicler (see Boxer, loc at [n 26], pp 21-22). 

Boxer, op at (n 14), p. 148. 

272 Staunton (ed ), op cit (n 57), I, 132 It is possible but doubtful that Mendoza, if that is what 
he means here, either possessed or saw Chinese books printed aiound a d 950, or 500 years before 
the date usually assigned to Gutenberg’s invention of movable type. There are, however, specimens 
of Chinese printing preserved at London and Pans which are dated in the mid-tcnth century Sec 
T C Carter and L F Goodrich, The Invention ofPnntmg m China and Its Spread Westward (New 
York, 1953). P- X. 
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Rada in conversation with a viceroy reported that the Chinese official was 
greatly surprised to learn that we [the Europeans] likewise had a script and that 
[we] used the art of printing for our books, as they do, because they used it 
many centuries before we did/' Rada sent a printed Breviary to the skeptical 
viceroy to prove his contention about Europe's achievements. And then the 
inquirmg friar proceeded to acquire Chmese books: seven gazetteers, ^^4 and 
‘‘books of all the sciences, both astrology and astronomy, as physiognomy, 
chiromancy, arithmetic, and of their laws, medicine, fencing, and of every 
kind of their games, and of their gods."275 Mendoza, who profited greatly 
in his own work from the Chinese books and the translations prepared for 
Rada, admits his debt and itemizes “the substance and manner" of the books 
brought into Spam In what follows he presents a topical summary of the 
various Chinese books he knew. 

Of the description of all the whole kingdome of China, and the placing of the 15 
prouinces, and the length and bredth of every one of them, and of other kingdomes 
bordering vppon them. 

Of all tributes and rentes belonging vnto the king, and of all the orders of his royall 
pallace, and of his ordinarie pensions that hee giueth, and the names of all officers 111 his 
house, and how far euery office doth extend. 

How many tributaries euerie prouince hath, and the number of such as are free from 
tribute, and the order and time, how and when they are to be recouered. 

For the making of ships of all sorts, and the order of nauigation, with the altitudes of 
euery port, and the quantitie of euery one in particular. 

Of the antiquitie of tins kingdome of China, and of the beginning of the world, and 
in what time and for whome it beganne. 

Of the kings that have raigned in this kingdome, and the order of their succession and 
government, with their hues and customes. 

Of the ceremomes they vse in doing sacrifice vnto their idols (which they hold as 
gods), and the names of them, of their begmmngs, and at what time they shoulde 
make their sacrifices. 

Their opinions of the immortalitie of the soule, of the heauen, of hell, of the manner 
of their funerals, and of their mourmng apparel that euery one is bounde to wearc, 
according as he is alianced unto the dead 

Of the lawes of the kingdome, and when and by whome they were made, and the 
punishment executed on those which violate the same, with manie other matters touching 
their good government and policie. 

Manie herbals, or books of herbes, for phisitions, shewing how they should be applied 
to heale infirmities 

Many other bookes of phisicke and medicine, compiled by authors of that kingdome, 
of antiquitie and of late daies, containing in them the maner how to vse the sicke, and to 
heal them of their sicknes, and to make preseruatiues against all sicknesses and 
infirmities. 


273 Boxer, op. cit. (n. 14), p. 255 
27^ Ihtd.^ p. 261. 

27 S pjtd , p. 295. 
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Of the properties of stones and mcttals, and of things natural that haue vertue ofthem- 
sclues , and wherefore pearlcs, gold, and silver, and other metals, may serue for the vtility 
of man, comparing with the one and the other the vtihtie of euerie thing. 

Of the nomber, and moouings of the heauens . of the planets and stars, and of their 
operations and particular influences 

Of such kmgdomes and nations as they haue notice off, and of particular things that 
are in them. 

Of the life and behauior of such men, whom they holde for saints, where they lead 
their hues, and where they died and were buried. 

The order howe to play at the tables, and at the chests, and how to make sports of 
legerdcmaine and puppets 

Of musicke and songs, and who were the inuentors thereof 

Of the mathematical! sciences, and of arithmeticke, and rules how to use the same 

Of the effcctes that the children doo make m their mothers wombs, and how they are 
euery moneth sustained, and of the good and bad times of their birth. 

Of architecture, and all manner of buildings, with which the bredth and length that 
euerie edifice ought to haue for his proportion. 

Of the properties of good and bad ground, and tokens how to know them, and what 
seede they will bcare euery yeare. 

Of astrologic naturall, and judiciarie, and rules to learne the same, and to cast figures 
to make coniecturcs. 

Of chiromancia and phisiognomia, and other signes and tokens, and what euery one 
doth signifie. 

The order how to write letters, and how to give euerie one Ins title, according to 
the digmtie of his person 

How to bring vp horses, and to teach them to runne and trauaile. 

How to deuinc vpon dreames, and cast lottes when they beginne any lourney, or take 
anything in handcs, whose endc is doubtful. 

Of apparcll wornc in all the kmgdomc, beginning with the king, and of the ensignes 
or coates of armes of such as doo gouerne. 

How to make armour and instruments of warre, and how to forme a squadron, 

276 Staunton (cd ), op at. (n. 57), I, 1 34-37. These books may have been brought to Spam with 
Rada’s papers, but that is only one of a number of possibilities Spanish libraries, especially El Escorial, 
the National Library of Madrid, the Real Academia dc la Historia, and the Bishop’s library at 
Toledo, preserve a number of old Chinese books, some of which are evidently not to be found 

even m modern China. See Fang Hao ‘Tiu-lo yu hsi p’u ti chung-kuo wen hsien” 

("‘The Lost Chinese Historical Literature in Spam and Portugal”) 

in Hsueh-i,hu cht-k'mi Review Quarterly), I (i 953 )» 161-79 

The holdings at El Escorial, which I found m a fair state of preservation when I visited there on 
January 10, 1950, contain a number of Chinese works from the sixteenth century which were pre- 
sumably deposited there sometime m the reign of Philip II The first account of this collection was 
published by P. Pclliot, “Notes sur quclques livrcs ou documents conserves en Espagne,” T^oungpao, 
XXVI (1928), 45-50, From the articles of Pclliot and Fang Hao and my own notes, I have made up 
the following list of books now there winch may have been used by Mendoza m preparing his 
listing. 

I. Tzu^chih thing’-chien chieh-yao ^ -^] Comprehensive Mirror to Aid m 

Government, Abridged”) by Ssh-ma Kuang, 20 chuan m 4 engraved in 1541 (not 1539 as Pelliot 
states). A note in Spamsh on the cover reads, “Cliromca de los reyes de Clnna 1362.” 
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About education all of the writers have something to say and they correctly 
relate the system to the preparation of officials. “In all cities, not only chief in 
each shire [province], but in the rest also, are means founds to make Xouteas,’ ” 
asserts Pereira. “Many of them,’' he observes, “do study at the prince his 
charges. . . Cruz confirms this observation and adds that “the students 
prior to their admission to the state schools did learn the laws [classics^] of 
the realm, mamtained at their father’s charge.” Students who do well in 
the examinations conducted by the officials are rewarded by being elevated to 
the mandarinate; those who fail are whipped or imprisoned. But Cruz denies, 
contrary to the opinions of “some Portugals,” that China has private schools 
or universities for teaching “natural philosophy.” They have “only the schools 
royal of the laws [classics ?] of the kmgdom.” ^^9 Rada has nothing to say about 
royal schools, mentioning only that “when they knew that someone of good 
family can read really well, he is examined . . . emphasizing perhaps 

for the first time in European literature the mtimate tie between the Chinese 
gentry and the fraternity of letters. 

Mendoza, again without citing his sources, goes much further in his descrip- 
tion of academic organization in China than any of his predecessors. 

2. Lei-pien li-fa fung-^shu ta-ch'uan Complete Almanac 

Compiled According to Subjects”) A sixteenth-century edition Pelliot mentions only one chapter, 
actually there are present chuan (chapters) lo to i6 and 17 to 19 

3 T'mg-shu (‘‘An Almanac”) only chuan 10 

4 Hsu-shth chin-chth [^ 4 ? of Acupuncture and Moxibustion Used by 

the Hsu Family”) written by Hsu Feng-t’ing published m 1531 

5. Yao-mu kuan~ch*ang cho-ch’t feng-yueh chm-nang ching-tsa hang-k'o cWuan-chi A 

^ Collection of Theatrical Dramas and 

Airs”), a sixteenth-century edition 

6 . Hm~k*an an-chten han-p'u san-kuo-chih-chuan hut hsiang tsu-pen ta-ch'uan 

^ ^ X Complete and Illustrated Edition of the Romance of the 

Three Kingdoms”) a Chia-chmg (1522-66) edition Also a large number of drama books most of 
which are not catalogued in the hbraries of China Pelliot does not mention these. 

7 Hsin-k'an pu-tmg yuan-hu tsung-hui tut-lei ta-chuan 

(“A New, Revised Edition of a Historical Encyclopedia”) Not mentioned by Pelliot Includes 
three chuan (5, 6, and 7) which are particularly interesting since they describe palaces and buildings, 
instruments and utensils, and birds and animals. 

It IS possible that the Sung and Ming books listed by Fang Hao (pp 157-58) as being housed now m 
the Bishop’s library at Toledo were also brought to Spam in the sixteenth century. 

^77 Boxer, op ctt. (n 14), p. 12. 

278 Ihid,, p. 160. 

279 Ihid., p. 161. A reference to the so-called Confucian schools {Ju-hsueh), All other local units were 
supposed to have royal Medical Schools {I-hsueh) and Ym-yang schools {Ym-Yang hsiieh) It is the 
assertion by Cruz about royal schools that Escalante takes issue with (Frampton [trans ], op. ctt. 
[n. 48], chap xi). Mendoza follows Escalante and Barros on this question. Only the Confucian 
schools were subsidized by the government, and one was located m each prefectural, subprefectural, 
and county seat. See Hucker, he cit (n. 36), p. 47 

Boxer, op. ctt, (n 57), p. 296 
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The king hath m ciiene citic colleges or schooles at his oune cost, m which they doo 
learne to write, rcade, and count, as well as to study naturall or morall philosophy, 
astrologie, laws of the countrie, or any other curious science. They that doo teach m 
these schooles be such persons as cxcell m euerie facultie, such as may be found none 
better, but spccialhc in writing and reading for that there is none, although he be neuer 
so poore, but doth learne to write and read,^^^ because amongst them he is accounted 
infamous that cannot doo both Unto higher studies come a great number of students, 
and doo trauaile all they may possibilie to profite, for that is the best course and surest way 
to obtamc the name of a Loytio, or gentleman, or other dignitie Unto the colleges, 
as well as maiors as minors, the king dooth sende euerie yeere uisiters [censors] for to see 
and vnderstand howe the studentes doo profite, and what the masters bee, with other 
matters touching their good governement In their visitation they doo honour in wordes 
those who me they findc of abihtie . and doo put in prison and punish such as they knowe 
to hauc abihtie, and doo not profite themselves thereof; and such as haue none, nor will 
not learne, they put out of the colleges, that others may occupie their places that better 
will imploy themselves. 

Though undoubtedly misinformed in some details, Mendoza clearly understood 
that there existed in China a system of secular, state-controlled and state-sup- 
ported education that had as its major objective the preparation of students 
for official posts in the imperial bureaucracy. To learned Europeans it probably 
came as something of a shock to read that public education in Ming China was 
subsidized by the state and was more freely open to all qualified persons than 
It was elsewhere in the sixteenth century. 

In this connection it is important to try to grasp what understanding and what 
misconceptions prevailed among these sixteenth-century writers with regard to 
China’s famous literary examinations. Pereira says of the hopeful candidates 
that “at the year’s end they resort unto the head cities, whither the Chacines 

An exaggeration, but in the nineteenth century, when literacy was advancing rapidly in 
Europe, W. H. Medhurst wrote* “The number of individuals acquainted with letters in China is 
amazingly great.” {China, Iti State and Prospects [Boston, 1838] p. 171 ) 

282 Staunton (ed), op. cit (n 57), I, 122-23 Over the system of education that existed in Ming 
China there has regularly been controversy among the European writers, but little concrete infor- 
mation Ricci in his Joiirnah written at the beginning of the seventeenth century comments* “Con- 
trary to what has been stated by some of our writers, there are no schools or public academies in 
which these books [Confucian canons] arc taught or explained by masters. Each student selects his 
own master by whom he is instructed m his own home and at his personal expense ” (As translated 
by Gallagher, op. cit. [n 124], p. 33.) Alvarez Semedo, who wrote around 1640 at the very end of the 
Ming Dynasty, remarks “They have no Universities where they study together, but all, that are 
able, take a Master into the house for their sonnes . . These Schooles arc m the Cities and Townes, 
but the most stately ones are in the Metropolies of the Provinces, where the examination of Liccntiats 
IS held ” {The History oj the Great and Renowned Monarchy oj China [London, 1655J, PP- 3^-38.) 
As far as we know now, there was a public school system in operation m Ming China. In its best 
period, there were “in the provinces, a prefectural school {Fu-hsneh) m each prefecture, a depart- 
mental school {Chou-hstieh) m each department; a district school {Hsien-hsueh) m each district, and a 
village school {ShiMisueh) in each village,” (P. W. Kuo, The Chinese System of Public Education 
[New York, 1915], pp. 54-55 ) The government subsidized certain worthy students, and it also appears 
that there were special officers who chose students for the colleges, classified them, and inspected the 
colleges {tbtd., pp. 55-56). It is said that in Mmg China the government schools employed more than 
forty-two hundred teachers (Hucker, op cit. [n. 41], p. 74). On the relationship of state schools to 
the examination system sec Ho Ping-ti, The Ladder of Success in Imperial China Aspects of Social 
Mobility, 1368--1911 (New York, 1962), pp. 168-79. 
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[literary censors] do come . . . to sit m judgement over the prisoners/' 283 
By using the word ‘prisoners/’ Pereira seems to be describing the temporary 
status of the students who were locked into tiny cells each day until they had 
completed their examinations. Cruz observes that the literary censor was 
appointed trienmally from Peking. He also points out that though elevation 
usually comes from merit, “there are many Louthias who are made for simple 
favour.” Rada brings out that the successful candidates are “given what we 
would call a bachelor’s degree,” and that they are “thenceforth fitted to exercise 
some office of justice.” Mendoza follows rather closely Rada’s account of 
the ceremonies he observed in Foochow, and adds the following observation: 

And although al be called Loytias, I meane those that come to it by letters or learning, 
and others by the warres, and others by a gift of the king, yet they differ the one from the 
other in estimation. For that those of the royall counsell, viceroyes, governors, and 
visitors, are made Loytias by disputation m learning. . . 

From none of the accounts can it be clearly discerned that the Europeans 
understood that the examinations were written. It would seem rather that they 
assumed that in China as in Europe all examinations were conducted orally. 
Europe was soon to learn, however, that the merit examinations of China 
required a command of the classical Confucian canons which had to be demon- 
strated in written form. *7 

For Chinese learning the European writers have no preparation, very little 
understanding, and only slight curiosity. Cruz found out without the help of 
books and translators that the Chinese knew something of “the courses of 
Heaven” or astronomy so that they “know the eclipses of the sun and of the 
moon.”^^^ But Rada, who had “printed books of all their sciences,” ill- 
humoredly remarks of their learning: “save only in medicinal matters ... in 
everything else there is nothing to get hold of” The Chinese, according to 
Rada, know nothing of geometry (“nor do they have compass-dividers”) 
and cannot reckon “beyond addition, subtraction, and multiplication.” 
They know “very little geography,” their “illustrations [maps] are crude, and 
they reckon their distances and circuits very falsely.” Their astronomy 
he compares to the empirical knowledge of the heavens possessed by the natives 
of the Philippines, but concedes that “it is obvious that the Chinos know them 


283 Boxer, op. cit. (n. 14), p 112 

284 Ibid , pp. 160-61 On the acquisition of offices through heredity and purchase see Hucker, 
he. at (n 36), pp. 14-15, and Ho, op. at. (n 282), p 183. 

^85 Boxer, op. at (n 14), pp. 296-97. 

286 Staunton (ed.), op. at. (n 57), I, 125. Italics mine. 

287 See Maffei’s observations (below, p 804). 

^88 Boxer, op cit. (n. 14), p 161. For Escalante’s arguments against Cruz see above, p. 743. 

289 Ibid., p. 295. 

=^90 Ibid , pp 295-96. Though Rada was evidently a geometer himself, his low estimate of Clnnese 
achievements in mathematics is not fully justified. 

291 Boxer, op at. (n. 14), p 261. 
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better.’’ ^92 xhcir sundials, winch he observed at Foochow, “were ill-made, 
as if by Ignorant people.” Mendoza makes no particular reference to the 
state of learning m China, just contenting himself with listing in summary 
the books which had found their way to Spain.^^'^ 

Mendoza and Rada write of China and its dynasties historically — probably 
because they, unlike Pereira and Cruz, depended upon Chinese literary sources 
as well as informants. Both writers dismiss as legendary the stories of creation 
found m the chronicles at their disposal. Both begin their historical account of 
the monarchy with Yu the Great, the founder of the Hsia dynasty (traditionally 
dated 2205-1766 B.C.). Though no satisfactory evidence has yet turned up to 
prove that the Hsia state existed, Chinese and Western historians alike accepted 
It as China’s first dynasty until fairly recent times, Rada, and Mendoza in 
following him, concentrate in their histones almost entirely on the chronology, 
names, and great achievements of the dynasties, perhaps because of the nature 
of the Chinese “dynastic histones” from which they derived their materials. 

“In order to avoid prolixity,” Rada does not seek to give a complete list 
of the emperors or their reign dates. Mendoza, probably from Rada’s papers, 
does endeavor to present a full listing with additional biographical details.^^® 
The Chinese, Rada thinks, “began to have kings shortly after the Flood, and 
they have been without any inter-mixture with foreigners since then.”^^^ 
And Mendoza remarks, “that there is opinion that the first that did mhabite 
this countne, were the neuewes of Noe.” Thus with the introduction of the 
chronology of the kings, Mendoza helped to lay the background for the great 
argument which soon developed m Europe over the antiquity of Chinese 
civilization and the relative reliability of Chinese and Biblical chronology. 

Mendoza refers to the emperor as the “Sonne of Heaven” and “Lord of the 
World,” and comments that the people “do by dutie reverence” to the king’s 
picture. This is as close, however, as any of these writers come to an under- 
standing of the emperor’s role in the traditional religious practices of China as 
mediator between heaven and his subjects. Apparently they have no conscious 
knowledge of the Confucian system in any of its aspects. The earliest of the 

Ibid , p. 296. ll)id 

294 Sec above, pp 778-79 

295 Goodrich {op. cit [n 179], pp. 5-6) writes “. even if Hsia never existed, there were centers 
near the banks of the Yellow River which knew the art of casting bronze, learned the value of the 
silkworm, used the wheel on the farm and in war, and began to use written symbols ” Also cf. 
H. G. Creel, Studies m Early Chinese Culture (Baltimore, 1937). pp 97-13 1 Modern scholarship 
dates the Hsia from about 1989-1558 b.c 

For a general statement on the content of the “dynastic*’ histones see Charles S. Gardner, 
Chinese Traditional Historiography (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), pp. 87-88 “The first place,” Gardner 
writes, “is occupied by a concise chronicle of the court and of major events m the empire, arranged 
chronologically and precisely dated.” 

297 Boxer, op cit (n. 14), p. 279 

298 Staunton (cd ), op cit. (n 57), I, 69-76 

299 Boxer, op cit. (n. 14), p. 282 

390 Staunton (cd.), op. cit. (n. 57), I, 18 

301 For example, see Virgile Pinot, La Chine et la formation de Vesprit philosophique en France 
{1640-1^40) (Paris, 1932), Book 11 , chap 1. 
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European commentators, Pereira, asserts that the Chinese “be very great 
idolaters, all generally do worship the heavens.” ^02 And “if you ask them what 
do they think of the souls departed, they will answer that they be immortal, 
and that as soon as any one departeth out of this life, he becometh a devil. 
Pereira notes wayside shrines and Buddhist temples and even has a primitive 
conception of the doctrine of transmigration. He is somewhat astonished, as 
later Christians regularly were, “that as they do their idolatry they laugh at 
themselves.” 304 And he cites the lunar and birthday celebrations as having about 
them a slight religious significance. “The Chins,” he comments, “be at liberty 
every one to worship and follow what liketh him best ” 

Cruz, the professional nnssionary, is much less tentative in his observations. 
For him the Chmese “have no knowledge whatever of God . . . which showeth 
It to be true that they are not given to the contemplation of natural things. . . .” 
Otherwise, if they had, such study “would have sufficed them to come thereby to 
the knowledge of God,”3o6 the Apostle Thomas, before “suffering 

martyrdom” at Mylapore reportedly “had gone to China,” but “seeing that he 
could not do any good there” he returned to India.^^^ in commenting on Budd- 
hist practices, Cruz mentions the “idols” on Chinese ships and the consultation 
of the gods by casting lots. Sometimes, if the gods fail to react favorably, “they 
turn on their gods.”^®^ They also worship the devil, “the better sort” say, 
“in order that he shall do them no hurt.”309 There are “two kinds of priests,” 
those who “have their heads all shaven . . . and live in monasteries,” and those 
who “let their hair grow and wear black silk gowns. . . . None of these priests 
have wives, but they live wickedly and filthily.” But there is hope for the 
Chinese people because they “hold their gods and their priests in small esteem.” 
Finally, “when they learn the truth they esteem it, which is not the case with 
any of the peoples in the region of India.” 3“ And then Cruz goes on to record 
some of his personal triumphs in preaching, disputation, and casting down of 
idols. “I found,” he avers, a “disposition for them to become Christians,” 
and since they “do not make any distinctions in their food,” and since they 
“esteem pork most, it is almost impossible for them to become Moors.” 3 


302 Boxer, op. cit. (n 14), p 15 

303 Jbid ^ pp 15-16. Probably a reference to knet which are the disembodied spirits of dead people. 

304 - ihtd , p 16. 

303 iJjtd , p 36. 

306 Ibid , p 212 

307 Ibid , p 213. 

308 Ibid , p. 215. 

309 Ibid. 

310 Ibid., p 216 Cf the Jesuit account, below, p. 815 

311 Ibid , p 217. 

312 Ibid , p. 218 Most of the practices observed by Cruz were related to Taoism This is quite 
understandable because its practices are almost all performed m public. Also it should be recalled that 
Taoism, with the support of the sixteenth-century Ming rulers, was experiencing something of a 
revival at the time when the Iberian observers landed in China in the Chia-chmg period (1522-66) 
See Goodrich, op. at. (m 179), p 201 
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clearly Cruz believed that China was a fertile field for Christian missionaries 
to cultivate. 

Rada, in his account of religious practices, notes that “each house has its 
own idols besides the multitude which they have in temples,” and observes 
that “there is hardly a large rock which does not have idols carved thereon ”213 
All of these gods, however, are “merely intercessors through whom they pray 
to heaven Unlike the earlier European writers who note only Buddhist 
deities, Rada gives the names of some of the Taoist gods as well Certain of their 
rites and ceremonies he calls “very ridiculous.” Of the “two kinds of friars” 
there arc those “who do not cat meat, or eggs or fish” and “many of them live 
like hermits” U the other kind “live in community in the towns . . . , eat 
everything,” and some of them beg in the street for alms. “They told us,” 
he says, “that there were also monasteries of nuns, but we did not see any.”^!^ 
He gives a rough outline of the Buddhist hierarchical organization and observes 
like the other writers that the Buddhist “friars are held m scant respect and 
regard.” 

Mendoza, as in other matters, gives an individual touch to his sources on 
religion. No longer is any notion of transmigration left in his account, and the 
Chinese idea of immortality he has transformed into a fairly conventional 
Christian belief by which the righteous person is to be “carried unto heaven . . 
and shalbc made an angel.” Contrary to the other v/ritcrs, he asserts that 
“they do not make offerings in their temples, but in their houses. . . .” 3 19 
The common people, he alleges, arc the only ones who believe that “the evil 
. . . before they go to hell . . . arc put into the bodies of buffes and other 
beasts.” 320 Like the others he makes no specific reference to Confucius or to 
ceremonies that can clearly be identified as being characteristically Confucian, 
but he comes close to mentioning the ceremonies before the ancestral tablets 
“m their houses.” Throughout his account of Chinese monastic life, the reader 
receives the impression that Mendoza is talking about Christian monasticism; 
and he omits the highly critical remarks made of the “Chinese friars” by the 
writers who had seen them. “Wc may presume,” he remarks, “that all which 
wee have scene dooth remainc printed in their hearts,” 3^1 from the preachings 

3^3 Boxer, op ut (n 14), p. 304 

3^4 Ihul 

315 Jl)t 4 ^ p. 308. 

3 i<'j Ibid , p 309 

3^7 P 3x0 Buddhism :md 'racism had olfucs 111 the central government at Peking which 
regulated their respective hierarchies (sec Hucker, /(U at [n P ^>^0 Rada says that “they have 
what corresponds to a geneial who lives at the court and is tailed Clecua Boxer, op at (n. 14), p 309, 
n. 5, identifies the “Clccua” wnth the Amoy veinatular form oflJ-pti (I'he Picsidcnt of the 

Board of Kites in Peking) Bail H Pntchaid in his review of Boxer’s work {h'ar Eastern Quarterly, 
XV [1956J, 413) suggests that “Oma is probably derived from Shan-shth, the title of the two Buddhist 
Patriarchs,” 

Staunton (cd.), op. at (n 57), I, 53- 

3 ^‘> Ihtd., p 54. 

32t> p 55. 

32 ^ Ibid., p. 53. 
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in China of the Apostle Thomas. And he expresses the hope that since they 
^^do not live so euill as they might” that they will be brought unto the true 
knowledge of the gospel ... by the power of his diuine maiestie.” ^22 In con- 
trast to Mendoza’s pious hopes it must be recalled that certain lay and missionary 
persons in the Philippines, Mexico, and Spam had long been urging Philip 11 
to advance the cause of trade and religion by undertaking a military crusade 
against China. 


D. MILITARY WEAKNESS, TRADE, AND THE TRIBUTE SYSTEM 

Those who advocated a crusade against China were influenced by the prevailing 
opinion that China was militarily very weak, for the Europeans are unanimous 
in commenting upon China’s non-aggressive policy toward her neighbors. 
In a letter of 1554, written anonymously by one of the Portuguese who had 
been held prisoner in China, 3 23 the deprecatory attitude of most of the 
Europeans on the spot is clearly expressed: 

The people of China are, in general, neither brave nor skilful, nor have they any natural 
inclination for warlike affairs , if they maintain themselves it is by the multitude of the 
people, the strength of the walls and towns, and the provision of ammunition.324 

Cruz, who clearly admires the Chinese in most matters, remarks that ‘hn 
warfare they make greater use of strategy and of numbers than they do of 
strength, albeit they attack bravely.” All of the observers agree that it is 
illegal for civilians to carry weapons, this privilege being exclusively the right 
of the soldiery. “There is,” writes Rada, “a very great number of fighting men” 
who do not wear arms, nor do they use them. They are really hereditary 
militia exempt from taxes, “who are appointed to man the city walls for 
defence when necessity arises . . . and who are responsible for maintaining 
and repairing the part of the wall where they have their assigned positions. 3^6 
“The other sort of soldiers,” Rada observes, “arc strangers from other pro- 
vinces who serve for wages.” Mendoza clearly believes, though Rada is not so 
explicit, that both the militia and the mercenaries were organized and main- 
tained by the provincial governments. 3 27 As mentioned earlier, both Rada 


322 ihtd. 

323 For discussion of his identity and for pertinent bibliographical data on the history of Ins report 
in Europe see Boxer, op at (n 14), pp. Ivi-lvii, 347 

324 As translated in the introduction to ibid., p xliv 

32s Cf Escalante’s praise for “the people of China who are veric prompt of wit and stout in all the 
feats that doth appcrtaine to the warres ” (Frampton [trans ], op at [n 48], chap xiv ) See the com- 
ments of Ricci, below, p 802. 

326 Boxer, op. at (n 14), pp 271-72 

327 Staunton (ed ), op at (n. 57), I, 89-90. For a survey of China’s complex military organization 
see Hucker, he. at (n. 36), pp. 56-63. 
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and Mendoza give statistics which differ on the number of infantry and cavalry 
stationed in each province. Clearly both are overwhelmed by the staggering 
potential power revealed by their total figures 

But they still consider that the Chinese are not formidable foes in the field. 
Their horses arc reputedly small, their saddles weak, and their horsemanship 
poor. They fight with bows and arrows both “a-horse and on foot”, in their 
monthly reviews they show themselves to be “very skillful with their weapons.” 
They also have arquebuses, pikes, halberds, scimitars and other “hafted 
weapons.” But their artillery, reports Rada, of that which he had seen, “is 
most inferior, for it consists only of small iron guns .”329 in naval warfare 
particularly, they “make great use of incendiary bombs of gunpowder,” and 
employ “fire-arrows wherewith to burn the ship’s timbers.” 33o xhe king also 
“hath great fleetes of ships . . . that do scoure and defend the costs [jrrV!] of the 
countrie with great diligence and watchings.” And Mendoza concludes: 

All the which, if m valor and vahentnesse might be equalled vnto our nations in Europe, 
they were sufficient to conquer ye whole world. And although they are more in number 
and equal in policies, yet in their vahentnesse and courage they are far behind ... I do 
not here declare the Industrie that might (with the fauour of God) be vsed to win and 
ouerqome this people. . . . And againe, my profession is more to bee a meanes unto peace, 
then to procure any warres , and if that which is my desire might be doone, it is, that 
with the word of God, which is the sword that cutteth the hearts of men . . .332 

Much that distinguished the Chinese system of international relations was 
constantly being reported to sixtcenth-century Europe. In theory the only 
Chinese who clearly had the right to go abroad were envoys sent by the 
emperor to confirm the legitimacy of a vassal prince. As we have seen, tribute 


328 Rada (m Boxer, op cit [n 14], p. 272) gives 4,178,000 infantry and 780,000 cavalry, Mendoza 
(in Staunton [cd ], op at [n. 57], I, 91) gives 5,846,500 infantry and 948,350 cavalry In the late Ming 
the military establishment numbered around 4,000,000 troops of all categories. See Hucker, /oc. at. 
(n. 36), p. 57. 

329 Boxer, op. cit (n 14), p. 273 Pereira had earlier reported that of “artillery have they none” 
{ibtd , p. 9) So far as his experience went this might have been true, for artillery was apparently not 
commonly used m China when he was there Mendoza devotes his chapter xv to “How that with 
them they have had the vse of Artilcry long time before vs in these parts of Europe” (Staunton [ed ], 
op at |n 57l, 1 , 128-30). After using “their histones,” Mendoza reports (p 129) . “the first beginning 
was m the yeare 1330, by the Industrie of an Almane [German] . . ” On the controversial question of 
the history of artillery see the notes of Paul Pelliot, in T*oungpao, XXXVIII (1948), pp. 199-207, and 
of L, C Goodrich, m Ins, XXXVI (1946), Pt. 2, 114-23, and XXXIX (1949), 63-64 Mendoza, 
who cites Rada on the inferiority of Chinese artillery, also quotes from a letter of a “Captame Art- 
icda” to Philip II “giving him to vnderstande of the secreats of this countrie, amongst which hee 
saide, the Chinos doo vse all armour as we do, and the artillcne which they have is excellent good” 
(p. 130). Tins quotation is derived from Escalante’s summary of Diego de Artieda’s report to Philip 11 . 
See above, p. 743 n. But also cf. the account of Spanish schemes of conquest in W. L. Schurz, The 
Manila Galleon (New York, 1939), p. 68. 

330 Cf. Cruz’s description of naval warfare byjunks. He asserts* “And because they use no ordnance 
all their use is to come many together, and compassing the adversary ship they board it,” (Box^ 
op. cit. [n. 14], p. II3-) 

331 Mendoza m Staunton (ed ), op at. (n. 57), I, 88. 

332 Ibtd., pp. 91-92. 
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missions might come to China only on terms prescribed by Peking. Under no 
conditions could foreigners be permitted to stay in China indefinitely. The 
Celestial Empire could thus be insulated from barbarian penetration, at the 
same time the emperor’s universal sovereignty would be periodically acknow- 
ledged, outside contacts maintained, and a limited commerce permitted. The 
Chinese system for regulating international aifairs was based on the assumption 
of China’s unqualified cultural supremacy; and it directly contrasted with the 
mternational system developing in sixteenth-century Europe which assumed 
the theoretical equality of all sovereign nations. 

But in both Europe and China theory often failed to correspond to practice. 
Such deviations from principle often confused these pioneer observers even 
as they have continued to puzzle their successors of recent times. This became 
particularly so when the Chinese in the last years of the Chia-ching period 
(1522-66) once more began to modify the traditional tributary system to meet 
the new conditions obtaining on the southeastern coast. Beginning in 1553, the 
Chmese again began to trade with the Portuguese, though the edict against the 
Fo-lang-chi officially remained in force until 1567. In 155 5-57 the Portuguese 
were tacitly permitted to establish a trading post at Macao. When the ban on 
trade with foreign states, except for Japan, was lifted in 1567, the “secret 
trade” of previous years was then replaced by a licensed trade. And Chmese 
were officially permitted to go abroad again but not to Japan. Yet, despite 
such modifications, the tribute system remained otherwise intact, and the 
old regulations by which trade entailed tribute334 were not formally 
rescinded. 

It was m these years of changing conditions in the tributary system that the 
European observers were on the China coast. Pereira spent his time in China 
before any of these changes had been enacted, and he comments very little, 
perhaps because he was in custody most of the time, on problems related to 
trade or diplomacy. Cruz, who was in Canton in 1556, tells much more about 
China’s foreign relations, perhaps because he had spent a number of years in 
India, Malacca, and Cambodia. He mentions remains along the Coromandel 
and Malabar coasts of India and in Ceylon which stood as vestiges of China’s 
former activities there. Cruz says that once “the Chinos were lords of Jaoa 
[Java] and of Jantana [Johore], which is the kingdom of Malacca, and of Siam 
and of Champa, as it is commonly affirmed in those parts.” 33S then the 
emperor “seeing that his kingdom went to decay, and was in danger by their 
seeking to conquer many other foreign countries” retreated into isolation and 
decreed “that under pain of death none of the country should sail out of the 
kingdom of China; the which lasteth to this day.” 336 ambassadors who 

333 The ban on trade with the Japanese ofFicially remained on the books until the collapse of the 
Ming m 1644 In practice, however, the Chinese began to engage m direct trade with Japan beginning 
around 1613 See Boxer, op. cit. (n. 25), p 4 

334 MaeSherry, op cit (n. 8), p. 138. 

335 Boxer, op. ctt. (n, 14), p 67. 

336 Ihid. 
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come to China ^‘with embassages from Kings or Princes, receive of the King 
great rewards and favours. . . .”337 xhc Chinese show ^‘great respect” for 
embassies and “the goods of the ambassador and of his people are free from 
customs, and to him and his they give lodgings to dwell in, and all things neces- 
sary while they are in the country ”338 substantiate other sources 

which tell of “secret trade,” Cruz reports that Canton “is one of the principal 
cities of China, where the Portugals do trade,” and informs us that he knew 
and conversed with a “rich Venetian merchant of good understanding,” who 
had also traded at Canton 111 company with the Portuguese. ^ 39 From what 
has previously been said about trading conditions along the China coast 
and about the tributary system, it can readily be seen that Cruz’s report, 
though fragmentary, was essentially correct for the day in which it was 
written, 

Martin de Rada, who was in Fukien in 1575, or eight years after the trade 
and emigration bans were lifted, has nothing to say about these earlier prohibi- 
tions. Like that of Cruz, his report is scanty but accurate for its day. “They do 
not admit foreigners into the country,” he reports in disappointment, for he was 
determined, if possible, to be admitted himself. But he tells of hearing reports 
that at Peking “there arc many different kinds of nations, each one living in its 
own ward. . . ,”340 received a note listing the “nations that were there,” 
and observes that “they say that all these nations pay tribute to the king of 
China.” In Foochow, Rada “saw some men from Lau-quiu [Liu-ch’iu], 
whom we call Lcquios [Liu-ch’iiians], who came to bring their tribute.” ^42 
The impatient Rada did not remain long in China. In Peking, however, 
official note of his visit of three months may have been taken. The Collected 
Statutes {Hui-tien) record that 111 1576 (or the year following his actual departure) 
an embassy from Lthsiuig (Luzon) in the Spanish Philippines had presented 
tribute and that its prescribed route lay through Fukien. Since Rada came 
from the Philippines, it is likely (even with the discrepancy m dates) that this is 
an official Chinese record of his visit and of the way in which Peking intended 
to route missions from the Philippines. If he knew of an official record of his 
visit, Rada makes no note of it. The determination of the Chinese to require 
obedience to their rules merely provoked him to complain bitterly about 
China being “so presumptuous” as to consider itself “to be the first in all the 
world,” Nevertheless, his “Narrative of the Mission to Fukien” (junc- 

3^7 /W,p 186. 

338 Ilnd>, p 1H7. 

33 ‘> Ibid , p 69 A Venetian was working with the Portuguese, even though Lisbon sought to keep 
the Venetians out of Portugal’s Asian enterprises. 

340 Ibid , p. 303. 

341 Ibid Cf. his hst to the official listing of tributaries as of 15B7 given in Fairbank and leng, 
loc. cit. (n. 12), pp, 151-55. 

34 ^ Again this is very likely, for Foochow was the point of entry on the tribute route assigned to 
Liu-ch’iu. Sec MaeSherry, op, cit (n 8), chap v. 

343 ibid.^ p, 224. 

344 Boxer, op, cit. (n. 14), p. 255. 
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October, gives a picturesque firsthand account of the difficulties met 

by uninformed Europeans in their efforts to penetrate imperial China 

Mendoza’s account, while not factually as precise as those presented by the 
actual observers, tries to give, perhaps on the basis of Rada s papers, a more 
comprehensive and rounded description of the tribute system and of the general 
trading regulations. He speculates with acumen on the isolation of the Chinese 
as follows* 

. . . they have found by experience yt to go forth of their owne kingdomc to conquer 
others, is the spoilc and losse of much people, and expenccs of great treasures, besides the 
trauaile and care which continually they have to sustaine that which is got, with fcarc to be 
loste againe, so that in the meane time whilest they were occupied in strange conquests 
[of Cheng Ho], their emmies, the Tartarians and other kings borderers unto them, did 
trouble and inuade them, doing great damage and harme . . they found it rcquisit 
for their quietnes and profite . to leauve all yt they had got and gamed out of their own 
kingdome, but specially such countries as were farre off. And from that day forwards 
not to make wars in any place for that from thence did proceed a known damage and 
a doubtful profite. . 

The Chinese emperor, according to Mendoza, “commanded upon great 
penalties, that al his subiects and vassals naturall that were in any strange countries, 
that in a time limited, they should return home. . . .”^47 Likewise, he commanded 
that his governors “should in his name abandon and leauve the dominion and 
possession” of foreign countries “excepting such as would of their oune good 
will acknowledge vassalage, and give him tribute and remaine friends. . . ”348 
Such details on the Chinese retreat into isolation in the fifteenth century arc 
not to be found in the sources of Mendoza’s account that arc still available. 
The friar and ex-diplomat, who knew more than a little about the ideas of those 
who hoped to force the “mightie kingdomc” to its knees by military action, 
is here obviously writing as an admirer of China’s voluntary renunciation of 

expansion. 349 

On matters of trade and vassalage Mendoza remains more faithful to his 
sources and to the facts as we know them He appears to understand, for ex- 
ample, that a licensing system for trade and travel had but recently been 
adopted — though it is not entirely clear whether he is referring to legal or 
illicit commerce and intercourse. For example he writes : 

But now m these dayes the gouenors of the sea ports do dispencc with the law that 
forbiddeth ye going out of the kingdome, by certain gifts which is given them by 
merchants to give them secret license, that they may go and trafheke in ilands bordering 
thereabout, as unto the Phihppinnas . . .35o 

3^5 Jhtd., pp, 243-59 

3^^ Staunton (ed ), op. at. (n. 57), I, 92-93 

347 jyid , pp. 93-94 

348 ihid , p. 94. 

349 See above, p 786. 

350 Staunton (ed.), op. at. (n. 57), I, 95. 
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But the Chinese, even at this early period, were apparently not content simply 
to trade and travel to lands nearby. Mendoza reports that in 1585 '‘three mer- 
chants of China” arrived in Mexico “and neuer staled till they came into Spaine 
and into other kingdomes further off.^^si 


E. CIUTICISM AND EVALUATION 

Shortly after the appearance of the first edition of his work in 1585, Mendoza 
was viciously attacked m a letter circulated by D. Juan Fernandez de Velasco, 
Constable of Castile and a former highly placed army officer was Velasco’s 
intention to see to it that no second printing of Mendoza’s book should appear 
until It had been revised. The book, he alleges, is full of “clear and manifest” 
errors. He charges that it grossly exaggerates the vast extent and power of 
China. He belittles Mendoza’s style by reference to his description of the stone 
idol with three heads “that doth continually looke the one on the other”; 353 
surely, Velasco comments, it is not necessary to say “continually,” since if they 
are of stone the hices “will go on looking at one another until the stone 
crumbles.” He chides Mendoza further for bringing into his book such inanities 
as the bound feet of Chinese ladies when his real object is to urge the Christian 
penetration of China. And he satirically remarks- “Don’t put yourself, friar, 
beneath the skirts of the ladies. Leave this job to those who live and die by it.” 
He attacks the figures which Mendoza gives on the emperor’s revenues as being 
both absurd and boring. He berates the friar with being frivolous m his talk 
about blind prostitutes and beggars, and in his concern with the breadth of 
streets and walks. And he opines that Mendoza will say in rebuttal that if people 
do not believe his account “they can pick up their skirts and go, like me, over 
there to sec these marvels for themselves.” Here Velasco, like so many who have 
read Mendoza cursorily, before and since, incorrectly assumes that the Augustin- 
lan had actually visited China. It seems clear that Velasco’s attack was probably 
inspired by his own attachment to the current idea that the Chinese empire 
could be reduced to submission by force. Such a conclusion seems to be warranted 
by the fierceness of his general attack upon the facts and figures which 
Mendoza presents to show how mighty the Chinese empire really could be. 

In Velasco’s scathing attack there was little substance. Still, other readers, 
apparently not in Spam alone, were highly skeptical of Mendoza’s honesty. 
The printer of Parke’s English version warns the “Christian reader” that “the 
Spamardcs (following their ambitious affections) do usually in all their writings 

'*51 IbuL Also sec Boxer, loc at. (n. i), p. 459, n. 1 I have so far not been able to locate any supporting 
evidence for Mendoza's asscrtuins in contemporary European records. 

Velasco’s letter from Naples of August 7, 1585, and Mendoza’s reply of November 12, 1589, 
are printed in D. Chistobal Perez Pastor, La imptenta m Medina del Campo (Madrid, 1895), pp. 
271-81. 

353 Staunton (ed.), op. at (n. 57), pp 36-37. 
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extol ther oune actions, even to the setting forth of many vntruthes and in- 
credible things.” 354 But then England was at war with Spam, and Parke's 
translation appeared in the very year of the Armada. The Augustmian, Jeronimo 
Roman, a contemporary author of another study of China, who also used 
Rada's papers, comments in 1595 that his fellow Augustmian, Mendoza, writes 
“as though he were some oracle,” and suggests that a comparison of his use of 
Rada's papers with Mendoza's would not reflect favorably upon Mendoza. 35 5 
And, a century later, a Portuguese Jesuit wrote that Mendoza's “relation” was 
“true and sincere” but filled “with too much credulity to the vaunting Relations 
which the Chinese made of the Grandeur of their Empire.” 356 

Mendoza was not able to give an immediate or a resounding reply to Velasco's 
invective. Shortly after publishing his book, he had again left Europe for the 
New World and was not in a position to write his reply to Velasco until 1589. 
When he finally does write a rebuttal, he tries his best to show that his stories 
about the artificial hatching of ducks, cormorant fishing, and sailing wagons are 
not farfetched to the learned person who can recall that similar “marvels” 
were known in ancient Egypt or even in some parts of contemporary Europe. 
In typical humanistic fashion, Mendoza cites ancient Western authors at great 
length to buttress his own position. Velasco's battery of trivial allegations hardly 
deserved a more serious or detailed reply. But, perhaps because he felt on the 
defensive since he had never been to see China for himself, Mendoza never 
really tries to bring his contemporary documentation to the attention of his 
vitriolic attacker. 

It can readily be seen from a comparison of Mendoza’s Historia with the 
writings of Pereira, Cruz, and Rada that his main aim was to use their works as 
the basis for a more orderly and comprehensive picture of China than had been 
prepared by the Portuguese writers or Escalante. Where they give simple 
details that they observed or heard, he seeks, as when describing the central 
government, the system of poor relief, and the program of state education, to 
arrange their discrete data into a coherent and neat delineation. This means that 
in handling their data he often extracts from each that item of information or 
observation which is best adapted to his portrayal. But this is by no means 
a total explanation of why he uses his sources as he docs. On some occasions 
he was confronted with having to choose from his sources, both primary and 
secondary, between contradictory facts, observations, or interpretations. 
Generally, m his appraisal of the Chinese he was much more inclined to follow 
the reports by Cruz (which were partially based on Pereira) and Escalante, 
rather than the more critical report by Rada. Yet here too he would frequently 
reject from Cruz those data or evaluations not entirely germane to his argument 
or not in harmony with his generally favorable view of China and its people. 

But his biases did not always govern Mendoza m his selections or omissions. 

354 Ibtd., p. 6 . 

355 See comments m Boxer, op at (n 14), pp Ixxxii-lxxxm 

356 Magalhaes, op. at. (n. 34), preface 
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Occasionally he appears to have re-evaluated the ventings of his predecessor 
in the light of fresh data from other sources, probably written and oral. Certainly 
It IS hard to explain on any other grounds why his statistics, which cover the 
same subjects as those given by Rada — on cities and towns, households, tax- 
payers, armed forces, and revenues — should have differed so utterly from Rada’s. 
It would also seem quite possible that some of his embellishments, such as his 
rationale for foot-bmding, could easily have been given him orally by an 
informant whom he considered reliable. Such a supposition is given substance 
by the fact that Mendoza’s book actually contains reliable factual material, 
such as his description of the Pao-chia system, which is not discussed by any of 
the other writers. For it is clear, as we suggested at the outset, that his sources 
were diverse ; perhaps much more so than we know if it is recalled that he also 
apparently met three Chinese merchants in about 1585, had studied the art 
objects and other Chinese products that he saw in Mexico and Europe, had 
read the versions of Barbosa and Pires in Ramusio, and had at his disposal the 
Chinese books, translations, and notes prepared by and for Rada. Moreover, he 
was acquainted with some of the earlier literature, such as the works of Marco 
Polo. 

Mendoza was not at fault for having a viewpoint. Any author who has at 
his fingertips such diverse, partial, and sometimes contradictory sources must, 
if he IS going to be more than a compiler and editor, try to develop a frame of 
reference into which his data will fit. But Mendoza was at fault for not justifying 
his viewpoint by indicating with more precision the sources of his knowledge, 
his deliberate omissions, and the points of difference within his sources. Such 
standards of scholarship were not common in the sixteenth century, and even 
if they had been Mendoza was not primarily a scholar. He was a cleric, a mission- 
ary, a traveler, and a would-be diplomat who was enamored of China and 
wanted nothing more than to go there. And it should also not be forgotten that 
Mendoza was ordered by the papacy to prepare his synthesis at a time when 
Europe was on tenterhooks about what the union of the Spanish and Portuguese 
crowns would mean to the overseas world and to the balance of power m 
Europe. It was written at a time when the Japanese embassy was touring Europe 
and arousing widespread interest in eastern Asia. Without question it was a 
tract for the times that appeared in a charged atmosphere, with certain parties 
advocating invasion of China by arms, in opposition to others who were 
working for a program of peaceful penctration.357 Mendoza, though he is 

3S7 As rcniforcemcnt for Mendoza’s declaration (above, p 786) sec Escalante (Framptoii [trans.], 
op at. [n 48], chap, xvi), who remarks on the report of Captain Artieda “I knowe not what powrc 
were sufficient for so greatc a number of horsemen, and against people so wel armed, the Artillcric 
being so common to them as it is with us And seeing there is required that there should passe thither, 
so greate a namgation, and seeing this great Country doth fal within the compass [demarcation] 
of the Conquest of our Catholic Maiestie, it will be a thing of importance that his Maiestic doo 
commaunde too ordem this Embassadge with the good wil of his holyness, whereby this Prince may 
reduce it to the gouernment of the holy Catholike Church, whereof may grow great effects m the 
increasing of the Christian religion ” For discussion of the invasion projects of the Jesuit, Alonzo 
Sanchez, see above, pp. 299-301 . 
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never entirely clear on this point, was probably devoted to the cause of peace. 
If his book therefore exhibits a tendentious quality, this can possibly be ex- 
plained by his hope that he might through his narrative help to encourage 
missionary activity while discouraging those who thought it possible for 
only two or three thousand Spanish soldiers to wage war against his “Mightie 
Kingdom.'’ 


4 

The Jesuit Writings 

Mendoza, like many of his contemporaries, learned something about the Far 
East from the Jesuit reports circulated in manuscripts and printed books during 
the second half of the sixteenth century. Yet he seems not to have used them 
extensively as sources, 35 8 even though the Jesuits, from the time of Xavier 
onward, wrote about China in their letters to Europe as they untiringly strove 
to break through its wall of isolation. Their efforts were not rewarded until 
1583, and their mission at Peking got established only at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Still they prepared careful reports of their progress and 
tried systematically to accumulate information which would help further their 
ends both in Europe and in China itself. From our viewpoint, the Jesuit writings 
are especially important in bringing to Europe confirmatory evidence which 
helped to round out the other sources of information and added to them some of 
the cultural dimensions which previously had been minimal m importance. 

It was in the last three years of Xavier's life (1549-52) that the great “Apostle 
to the Indies" planned the spiritual invasion of China. Shortly after his arrival 
in Japan during April, 1549, Xavier had begun to realize how fundamentally 
important the conversion of China could be to the progress of Christianity 
throughout the East. For in Japan his questioners had asked. “If yours is the 
true faith why have not the Chinese, from whom comes all wisdom, heard of 
it?” 359 Xavier apparently took this interrogation seriously, for he proceeded 
to the task of preparing to evangelize the Chinese. Late m 1551, he left Japan for 
India to make ready for his journey to China. In 1 552, he joined some Portuguese 
merchants at Shang-ch'uan (or St. John's Island), a small island near Canton, 
from whence he sought to gain entrance to China. He died, however, in 
December, 1552, before receiving the coveted permission, either for himself 
or for those Jesuits who were to follow. 


So far as I have been able to determine, Mendoza makes but one reference (m Staunton [ed.], 
op. at [n 57], I, 171) to the Jesuits m China and relatively few references to Macao and the activities 
of the Portuguese there. 

359 As quoted in Kowbotham, op cit. (n. 252), p. 46. 
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Xavier’s letters give us some indication of his curiosity and his growing 
knowledge about China. He wrote as follows from Cochin, on January 29, 
1552, not long before his final departure from India* 

Opposite to Japan lies China, an immense empire, enjoying profound peace, and which, 
as the Pottiiguese merchants tell us, is superior to all Christian states in the practice of 
justice and equity The Chinese whom I have seen in Japan and elsewhere, and whom I 
got to know, are white in color, like the Japanese, are acute, and eager to learn In intellect 
they are superior even to the Japanese . . I find, from the Chinese themselves, that 
amongst them may be found many people of many different nations and religions, and, 
as far as I could gather from what they said, I suspect that among them are Jews and 
Mahometans Nothing leads me to suppose that there are Christians there.^^i 

Xavier also observes that China is rich in products and people. Unlike India 
and Japan, it is “governed by a single sovereign whose will is absolute,” a fact 
which the Jesuit fondly hoped might make its conversion simpler Through his 
experiences in Japan, he also learned about the character of the Far Eastern 
languages and was most impressed that “an educated Japanese can read and 
understand what a Chinese writes.” He reports that a book has been prepared 
“in the Japanese language explaining the origin of the world and all the mysteries 
of the life of Jesus Christ,” and that he hoped to take a copy of this book to 
China “to show the Chinese a sample of the truths we bring to them written 
in characters which they know.” 2^2 connection with his ambition for con- 
verting Japan by first proselytizing in China and converting its emperor, 
Xavier “ascertained that the religions which already exist in Japan have been 
brought from China.” 2^3 Clearly he hoped that Christianity, once introduced 
successfully in China, would follow the route to Japan which Buddhism had 
taken. 

News of Xavier’s death reached Goa at the end of 1553 Four months later, 
Melchior Nunes Barreto, who had been superior of the Jesuit mission just a 
short time, decided suddenly to depart for Japan to continue with the mission- 
izing begun in the Far East. On June 18, 1554, Barreto arrived m Malacca 
where he evangelized and tended the sick while waiting for passage. At his 
side worked Fernao Mendcs Pinto, then a novice of the Society, who had 
decided to accompany Barreto to Japan and who was considered by the 


See the letters by Xavier signed Francisco — Francisco dc Jassu was Xavier’s Christian name — 
in Cartas que os Padres e Irmaos da Companhia dc lesus ccretietao dos Reynos de lapdo e China . . 
(Evora, 1598), especially pp 22-23 

3^1 H J Coleridge, The Life and Letters of St Ftancts Xauicr {2d cd , London, 1890), 11, 348. Pereira 
and Cruz both notice (see Boxer, op. at [n 14], pp 36-37, 218-19) Muslims in China, but this is one 
of the earliest references in European literature to the possibility of the Jews being there. 

3^2 These quotations are from Xavier’s letter of January 29, 1552, written from Cochin to Simon 
Rodrigues in Portugal as translated in Coleridge, op. at (n 361), 11, 373-74* 

3<>3 From his letter to Ignatius de Loyola m Rome, written from Goa on April 9, 1552 {ihtd , p. 484), 
364 Pot Pis Itinerary in summary see Chnstovam Ayres de Magalhaes Sepulveda, Fernao Mendes 
Pinto sid)sidios para a sna bwgraphia e para 0 estudo da sua ohra (Lisbon, 1904), p. 49. For Father Barreto’s 
letters from Malacca sec J. Wicki (ed ), Documenta Itidtca (Rome, 1950-62), III, 119-28, 128-40 
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Christians then m Malacca to be a man of extraordinary piety.^^s Barreto, 
Pinto, and Brother Estavao de Goes left Malacca after cultivating the vineyard 
of the Lord there for about eleven months (June, 15 54- April, 1555). Frois, 
much to his disappointment, was left behind in Malacca 'ho sweep these houses 
and look after them,” 3^6 After being tossed about by storms and chased by 
Japanese pirates, the little group of missionaries finally got aboard two Portu- 
guese galleons from Sunda which were on their way to China. From all 
available reports it is evident that the Chinese were engaged in trying to sweep 
the Wako off the seas when Barreto arrived in August, 1555, at a Portuguese 
rendezvous off the coast near Canton. 3^7 

Barreto remained along the southeastern coast of China for the next ten 
months (August, 1555-June, 1556) while he awaited the next sailing for Japan. 
On November 23, 1555, the Jesuit wrote a letter from “the port of China” in 
which he gives a summary of his observations and a sketchy depiction of the 
admimstrative organization and military capabilities of the Chinese. 3^8 14 ^ 
learned about many of these matters during two trips upriver to Canton. 
He reports that on each occasion he spent a month in the city. He evidently 
accompanied Portuguese trading missions to Canton with the object of trying 
to rescue three Portuguese prisoners who were languishing there in jail His 
descriptions of conditions in China resemble those by Pereira and Cruz — the 
former had been a prisoner in China before Barreto’s arrival there, and the 
latter visited Canton less than six months after Barreto’s departure for Japan. 3^9 
Unlike Pereira and Cruz, Barreto analyzes the strategy necessary to penetrate 


3^5 Melchior Nunes Barreto to European Fathers (Malacca, Dec 3, 1554) in Wicki (ed.), op. cit. 
(n. 364), III, 132 For Pinto’s famous letter (Dec 5, 1554) which was written at Barreto’s behest and 
repeatedly published in Europe during the sixteenth century see ibid , pp 140--55. The fortune which 
Pinto turned over to the Society probably helped to defray the expenses for this expedition to the 
Far East He finally left the Society, probably in 1558 See Sepulveda, op cit (n. 364), pp. 9-10. 
This author also points out that after Pinto’s withdrawal from the Society, his name was excised from 
his letters which continued to be printed in the Jesuit letterbooks 

366 Frois to Fathers in Goa (Malacca, Dec. i, 1555) in Wicki (ed ), op. at (n 364), III, 314. 

367 It IS not entirely clear whether he was at Macao or Lampacao See Boxer, op at (n 25), p. 22, 
n. 4. It is certain, however, that the Portuguese were tolerated, and perhaps even given sanctuary, 
by Chinese merchants who were interested in retaining trading connections with Japan and who 
looked upon the Europeans as harmless intermediaries The Portuguese merchants normally remained 
off the coast of China for ten months (August to May or June) to await the monsoon for Japan. 
See Frois’ letter to the Portuguese fathers (Malacca, Nov 19, 1556), Wicki (ed), op. at (n. 364), 
III, 529. 

368 Barreto’s letter was first published m Avtsi particolan for 1558 , it was then printed in Portuguese 
in the Cartas of 1565 and m Spanish translation at Coimbra in 1575 It was republished m a separate 
fascicule at Madrid by Carlos Sanz m 1958, just four hundred years after its original publication 
For discussion of Sanz’s unedited re~edition see my review in Hi<ipamc American Historical Review, 
November, 1961. The manuscript m the Ajuda library at Lisbon is probably the archetype of the 
various extant versions. See P Pelliot, “Un ouvrage sur les premiers temps de Macao,” T'oung pao, 

XXXI (1935), 74-75 

369 While in Malacca in 1554, Barreto took down the story of a Portuguese who had previously 
been a captive in China It was sent to Europe and published in a slightly abridged Spanish translation 
in Copia de unas cartas (1555)* For subsequent publications of this anonymous “Enforma^ao da China 
. , see Boxer, op. at. (n. 14), pp Ivi-lvii. 
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China and to carry the Gospel there. The first Jesuit to set foot on the Chinese 
mainland, Barreto urges that his successors send an appeal to the crown m 
Peking for authorization to evangelize. While awaiting a reply to such a petition, 
the missionaries should study the language and lore of China and perform 
edifying acts of charity to win the support of the local populace. As a second 
method, he suggests preaching in the streets and squares irrespective of conse- 
quences. Though he wanted to leave a brother of the Society m Canton to 
study the language, he could not get the required permission from the authori- 
ties of the city. In his analysis of Chinese society, it is evident that Barreto, like 
the Jesuits who were to follow him, is impatient to find a method by which to 
approach, convince, and convert the powerful mandarin elite. 

After his recall from Japan in 1556, Barreto spent the month of December off 
the coast of China. From this second visit we have no new information. Once 
he returned to India in 1557, Barreto evidently began to agitate for the dispatch 
of a diplomatic delegation to China as a first step in regularizing commercial 
and religious relations between the Chinese and the Portuguese. Such a 
program was consistent with his earlier opinion, expressed in his letters of 
1555 and subsequently, to the effect that royal permission would greatly 
facilitate the inauguration of a permanent mission. 37o Jn 1561, at Barreto’s 
urging. Viceroy Dom Francisco Coutinho decided to send a Portuguese 
embassy to the court of China.^^i Since there were then no Jesuits in Macao, 
the leaders of the Society in India eagerly sent missionaries along with the 
embassy. 3 2 The envoys carried with them a rich present from the king of 
Portugal for the Chia-ching emperor (1522-66), but all efforts proved to be of 
no avail. Francisco Peres, the Jesuit superior and leader of the mission group, 
and Acgidius de Gois, a Portuguese agent, finally went to Canton together in 
1565 with a formal request to be allowed to enter the mainland. They were 
courteously turned down, advised to study the Chinese language, and sent back 
to Macao. 3 Four Jesuits from the embassy remained in Macao and settled down 
to work among the Portuguese and other merchants at the entrepot. ^74 Though 
Quadros, the provincial of India set out on a visitation to the mission stations 
of the Far East, also in 1565, he got only as far as Malacca before being required 
by the pressure of events to return to India. 

Juan Bautista Ribera, a distinguished and professed Spanish Jesuit who was 


370 His letters of 1558 and 1561 from Cochin were published m Epistolae indteae et Japomcae 
(Louvam, 1570). For Ins later letters see Nunes Barreto to General Lainez (Cochin, Jan. 15, 1562), 
in Wicki (cd.), op. cit. (n 364), V, 483 , also see Nunes Barreto to Lainez (Cocliin, Jan. 24, 1563) in 
ibtd., p. 756. 

371 Frois to Brothers in Portugal (Goa, Dec. i, I 5 < 5 i) m Wicki, (ed), op at (n 364), V, 260-61. 

37 =^ Frois’ catalogue of the Jesuits m the Province of India m 1561 makes no reference to any- 
body being resident in China See ibid , pp. 265-70 

373 For tins interview sec Henn Bernard, Aux portesde la Chine (Tientsin, 1933), pp 77-79 , on Gois 
see Wicki (ed.), op. at. (n. 364), VII, 217, n 7 

374 Fathers Peres, Emmanuel Tcixcira, and Andreas Fernandes and Brother Andrd Pinto were 
located at Macao m 1565 See the catalogue of the Indian province as reproduced in Wicki (cd.), 
op. at. (n. 364), VI, 630. 
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sent from Rome directly into the padroado, arrived at Macao m 1567.^^^ Ribera 
was one of a group of Spanish Jesuits who had been specially recruited for work 
in the East when it had become clear that the Portuguese province of the Society 
was unable to supply all the trained missionaries needed. Certain individuals in 
Rome, apparently dissatisfied with the progress being made in China and Japan, 
also wanted to bypass the Goa superiors and establish direct liaison between the 
missions of the Far East and Rome itself The members of this Spanish group 
had been issued letters patent by General Lainez which entitled them, even 
without the permission of the superior at Goa, to pass on to China and Japan. 
While in Goa in 1565, the Spanish delegation with its extraordinary status 
clashed with certain of the Jesuits at the College of St. Paul. Ribera wrote of 
these trials to Cardinal Carolo Borromeo, protector of the Spanish Jesuits in 
the papal curia.376 The Portuguese were fearful that the dispatch of the Spanish 
Jesuits directly to the East, particularly when taken in conjunction with the 
growth of Spanish power in the Philippines, might mean that China and Japan 
would become Spanish mission stations. 

Outranking the other Jesuits on the China coast, Ribera refused to learn from 
their experiences and set out “unaided, unauthorized, and unversed in the lan- 
guage to evangelize China.’’ He resorted to every conceivable device to pene- 
trate the mainland — even disguising himself on two occasions to get into the 
city of Canton. After three frustrating years he was recalled, and eventually 
he returned to Europe convinced that China could be penetrated only by force. 
In the meanwhile, Barreto, the vice-provmcial of India, was writing from 
Cochin to General Borgia m Rome advocating the military conquest of China. 378 
In the Nuovi avisi, published in Europe in 1570, appeared an account of the 
Jesuit situation in China from the pen of Emmanuel Teixeira.379 His narrative 
says nothmg about military conquest, and is confined largely to general state- 
ments about the strength, wealth, and orderly society of China. It was just a 
few years later, in 1575, that Augustinians from the Philippines launched a new 
effort to penetrate China. Like Ribera, they brought with them an uncompro- 
mising and Europocentnc view of their mission and were soon urging the 
conquest of China by military action.^^o But, such proposals appear to have 
had little circulation in Europe, and seem not to have aroused serious 
interest in either Lisbon or Madrid before the union of the two Iberian 
crowns.38i 


375 For his career see tbtd., p. 17 For Polanco’s letter (July 22, 1564) in his behalf to the Portuguese 
provincial see tbtd , pp. 221-22 

376 ihid ^ VI, 463-76. On the effects of their intrigues upon the Jesuits already working in Goa, 
see Bernard, op at. (n. 373), pp. 82-83. 

377 The words of George H Dunne, S.J , Generation of Gtanfs (Notre Dame, Ind , 1962), p 16 

378 Letter of January 20, 1567, in Wicki (ed ), op at. (n 364), VII, 208-9, also letter of January 25, 
1568, in tbid., pp. 49I-92 

379 Letter of January 2, 1569, from Goa as reproduced in ibid , pp 612-14. 

380 See above, pp. 297-99 

381 Cf Bernard, op. at. (n. 33), p. 141. 
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The rebuff given by the Chinese to Xavier himself, to Nunes Barreto, to the 
diplomatic overtures of 1563-65, and to the ardent efforts of Ribera (1567-70) 
led to a growing feeling of desperation among the Jesuits with regard to the 
China problem. Essentially three courses seemed to be open to them around 
1570: (i) retire from Macao and concentrate attention upon their other Asian 
missions , (2) secure freedom of preaching through the use of military force by 
the secular arm; (3) or adopt an entirely new approach designed to win the 
confidence and co-operation of the Chinese elite. While Rome worried about 
new techniques, the handful of Jesuits at Macao, under the episcopacy after 
1568 of Melchior Carneiro, continued to minister to the natives and foreign 
merchants at the entrepot. Bishop Carneiro busied himself with the founding 
of hospitals and the conversion of heathens — a program similar to the one being 
followed in Malacca and other strategic footholds of the Portuguese. On one 
occasion in 1576 he obtained permission to proceed to Canton to speak in 
behalf of an imprisoned ex-bonze whom he had converted to Christianity. 
But, as a rule, the Jesuits had little contact with the Chinese authorities and 
looked upon Macao mainly as a stopover on the route to Japan or as an impor- 
tant link in the Japan-Chma trade, the profits from which supported the mission 
in Japan. 

Valignano, the young Italian Visitor sent out by the Society, was first in 
Macao from October, 1577, to July, 1578. Though he had been warned in 
Mozambique by Ribera and others not to expect a cordial reception, Valignano 
was so impressed by the character of the Chinese that he would gladly, had it 
been his decision alone, have consecrated himself solely to the enterprise of 
bringing Christianity to the Middle Kingdom He was quick to conclude 
that the failure to penetrate China could be blamed upon the methods which 
his predecessors had followed The techniques found to be adequate in other 
places would not open the door to China. ‘‘The only possible method of 
penetration,” he writes, “will be completely different from that which has been 
adopted until now in conducting all the other missions in these countries.” ^82 
Valignano proposed instead a program of cultural accommodation.^^^ The 
Portuguese Jesuits, who had long been in the field, were apparently thought 
by him to be too ethnocentric, conservative, and not well enough trained to 
innovate this radical new program. To act as pioneers of his new methodology 
of accommodation, Valignano looked hereafter to the new Italian recruits who 
had but recently been enlisted for the Asian missions. 

The cultural penetration of China, like the successful missions to the court of 
Akbar, was a great victory for Rome’s evolving policy of seeking to divorce 
the activities of the Order as much as possible from the political and commercial 
aims of the Iberian nations. Ribera’s failure to enter China, and subsequent 
events elsewhere in the East, clearly proved that the Portuguese and Spanish 

3®^ See Dunne, op cit (n 377), pp 17--18. 

383 Sec above, pp 302-3, for further discussion 

3 ®^ Sec J F. Schuttc, S J., Vahgnanos MUsiomgnmdsatzc fur Japan (Rome, 1951), pp 107-9. 
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missionaries were sometimes too much influenced by nationalistic aims and 
conflicts to devote themselves wholeheartedly to a mission which was exclusively 
religious and cultural in its objectives. Expressed in political terms, the Italians 
who were sent to the Far East acted as a buffer between the Portuguese and 
Spanish missionaries and as the spearhead for the drive of cultural penetration. 
The Portuguese, as a rule, were content to work at Macao and were anxious 
to do nothing that would weaken the Portuguese-Jesuit position there. The 
Spanish in the Philippines, who were normally not welcome at Macao even 
after 1581, were anxious by any means whatsoever to obtain a foothold of their 
own in Fukien or elsewhere off China’s southeastern coast. The Society’s 
leaders in Rome and Valignano in the field were not interested in new conquests. 
They were happy to work within the padroado established by the Portuguese 
and were anxious to prevent national rivalries from splitting the mission. 
Valignano was particularly eager to bring Jesuits of other nationalities (that is, 
Europeans not of Portuguese or Spanish origin) into the enterprise. Person- 
ally, Valignano shared if anything the anti-Spamsh feelings of his fellow 
Neapolitans who were forced to live under Spanish rule. In the China effort, 
which was of utmost concern to him, he tried to rely on Italians who were 
politically uninvolved in Iberian affairs, and who were like himself trained in 
the humanistic tradition and hence better prepared than others to appreciate 
and understand the high civilization of China in its own terms. 

While in Macao on his first visit, Valignano was appalled to learn that none 
of the fathers there was actively studying the Chinese language. Father Michele 
Ruggiero, another Neapolitan, was sent on the Visitor’s request from Cochin 
and he arrived in Macao on July 20, 1579— just a few weeks after Valignano 
had left for Japan. The Visitor before his departure had drawn up a “Regimento” 
for the newcomers to Macao to follow. Though the original is not extant, it is 
known that he instructed Ruggiero to begin studying Chinese systematically. 
Although progress was slow and the discouragements many, Ruggiero quickly 
began to understand a few of the terms and formalities required by traditional 
Chinese etiquette. When he visited Canton in November, 1580, with a group of 
Portuguese merchants, the Chinese were obviously pleased to observe the 
improvement in the address, manners, and attitude of the Europeans. Such 
successes, minor as they were, did nothing to endear Ruggiero to the other 
Jesuits of Macao. One form of petty obstructionism after the other was put into 
his way as he singlehandcdly tackled the knotty problem of the Chinese lan- 
guage. When Valignano returned to Macao in 1582, he took swift action to put 
an end to obstructionism. He sent the Jesuit superior of Macao to Japan and 
ordered the missionaries to stop their practices of ‘‘portugalizing” the 
converts. Henceforward the missionaries were to “smicizc” themselves as 
the first step to penetration of the mainland. 

The arrival at Macao of Alonzo Sanchez, 38 s the Jesuit leader from the 


For his career see above, pp 299-301. 
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Philippines, further complicated life for Ruggiero. Ch’en-jui, viceroy of 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi provinces, sent to Macao asking that a deputation 
come to Chao-ch’mg, his viceregal capital, to explain the arrival of 
Sanchez’ mission and to justify Portugal’s claim to control Macao. Ruggiero 
was sent on this delicate diplomatic mission and carried it off so effectively that 
he was invited to reside in Chao-ch’mg himself The Jesuit returned to Macao, 
and then rushed back to Chao-ch’ing in company with Francesco Pasio, 
another Italian Jesuit who had by this time been recruited for the cultural 
mission. A new storm arose, however, to darken the horizons of the Jesuits. 
The friendly viceroy, who had meanwhile gotten in trouble with Peking, 
felt himself forced to ask the Jesuits to leave. His successor, for some unexplained 
reason, invited them to return and so Ruggiero, this time in the company of 
Matteo Ricci, an Italian Jesuit who had previously been on the Fishery Coast in 
India, established a permanent Christian mission at Chao-ch’ing on September 
10, 1583. It was located on property presented to them by the viceroy. Here the 
two Jesuits, later joined by others, began to learn about China from the inside 
out. 

Political problems at Macao moved Valignano to dispatch Ruggiero to Rome 
in 1588 to request that a papal mission be sent to China. It was decided that 
Ruggiero should explain on the basis of his own experiences what was needed 
to win from the Chinese emperor his approval for the unfettered teaching of 
the Gospel in his realm. The mission requested from Rome was never sent to 
China owing to a scries of succession crises at the papal court, and Ruggiero 
spent his remaining years in Italy. At Chao-ch’mg, Ricci and Antonio d’ Almeida 
went It alone after 1588. The mission was soon forced northward by political 
events in Kwangtung, and the two European Jesuits were joined in 1589 by 
two Chinese lay brothers trained in Macao. Eventually, through determined 
application and the adroit maneuvering of his Chinese friends, Ricci prepared 
the way for getting to Peking. On January 24, 1601, the Jesuit arrived in the 
imperial city, the first European on record to visit the imperial capital since the 
mission of Tome Pircs was there in 1521. 

During the course of his eighteen years (1582-1600) of self-education in 
China, Matteo Ricci continually and conscientiously compiled accurate infor- 
mation on the “Middle Kingdom.” Much of this he relayed to Europe in 
letters and reports. He also kept journals recording the progress of his work. 
But for our purposes here, his reports and letters are of primary importance 
since some of them were circulated and published before 1600 or used in the 
preparation of Jesuit histones compiled in the sixteenth century. Even his 
earliest reports arc valuable, for when Ricci arrived at Macao in 1582, he was 
immediately assigned by Valignano to study the Chinese language and to 
undertake the task of preparing a summary description of China’s people, 
customs, institutions, and government. With the help of Ruggiero’s staff of 
interpreters and tutors at Macao, he wrote the account of China which Valignano 
then incorporated into his biographical history of Xavier and the areas to which 
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the Jesuit pioneer had carried his apostolate.386 Throughout the remaining 
years of his life, Ricci by his letters, reports, and diaries was m effect amplifying 
and correcting this first basic document which he prepared before setting foot 
on the mainland of China. His journals, which record twenty-seven years of 
work and observation in China, were published in Europe in 1615 by Nicolas 
Trigault. 

The only Ricci materials openly diffused in sixteenth-century Europe were a 
few letters which appeared in various collections of Jesuit letters. The one 
most widely circulated was his letter from Canton of November 30, 1584,^^® 
addressed to Juan Bautista Roman, Spanish factor at Macao, in which he assesses 
China’s military strength: 

The power of China rests rather upon the great number of towns and the multitude of 
inhabitants, than upon the valour of the people. There are more than sixty millions389 
of rated persons inscribed on the royal registers, exclusive of the public functionaries 
and those people who are too poor to pay taxes. All the neighboring kingdoms pay 
tribute to the King of China, exceptmg Japan, which has freed itself quite recently; 
It is on this account that the Chinese are accustomed to consider their country as the 
center of the world, and to despise all other nations. . . . The Chinese, however, are but 
poor warriors, and the military is one of the four conditions which are considered mean 
among them. ... In short, they are only formidable from their numbers. 

The story of how Ricci’s writings got into the works of others in Europe 
is lengthy and involved. As observed earlier, Ricci provided Vahgnano with a 
summary description of China which the Visitor then used in the preparation 
of the section on China in his two-volume study of the history and progress 
of the Jesuits in the East from 1542 to 1564. For his other information on China, 
Vahgnano relied on his personal observations at Macao, on European missionary 
and merchant informants who were working ojfF the China coast, and on Chinese 
informants such as the faithful Antomo who watched over Xavier’s deathbed. 

At the end of 1583 Vahgnano sent the first part of this book to the Jesuit 
General m Rome. He asked that it should not be published until he had com- 
pleted the second part and had checked his volumes against other Jesuit letters 
which he had not had a chance to see.^^^ Though the Visitor himself was 


386 jhe first full publication of Valignano’s work was edited by Josef Wicki, S J It appeared under 
the title Histona del princtpio y progresso de la Compama de Jesus en las Indias Onentales (1542--64) 
(“Bibliotheca Instituti Historici S I Vol II [Rome, 1944]). 

387 For the period from 1584 to 1599 at least twenty-five Ricci letters on China are still extant 
Cf R. Streit, Bibhoteca mtssionum (Aachen, 1928), p 525 and passim 

388 For example, this appeared m compilations of published letters m French, Italian, and German 
around 1587 (cf tbtd , pp 451-54). 

389 Cf above, p 769n , for discussion of population figures. 

39 « As translated by R H. Major in the introduction to Staunton (ed.), op cit. (n. 57), pp. 
Ixxvii-lxxxix. 

391 Wicki (ed ), op at (n 286), p 92, n. 86 observes that there is a definite correspondence between 
Valignano’s chapter on China and Ricci’s letter, quoted m part above, to Roman at Macao. 

392 pp^ 86-89. 
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apparently dissatisfied with the restrained and limited account which he felt 
able to present, Ricci had a high regard for Valignano’s appraisal of China. 

The first part of Vahgnano’s manuscript was used in Europe m the prepara- 
tion of several histories^^^ of the Society’s activities, and especially by Giovanni 
Pietro Maffei m his Historiarum indtearum lihri XVI (Florence, 1588). Although 
Maffei avowedly is concerned mainly with the activities of the Portuguese and 
not with the descriptions of the Eastern countries themselves, he devotes most 
of Book VI to a sketch of China. ^95 in this eloquent and incisive Latin discourse, 
he paints a glowing picture of secular life m the ‘‘Middle Kingdom.” He por- 
trays China as a fertile land rich in resources, population, and magnificent 
cities and edifices. The people and their dress, the beauty of the ladies, and the 
devotion of the Chinese to the arts of high living and fine eating do not escape 
his admiration. He comments on tea, its method of preparation, and its alleged 
virtues 396 Maffei tells about methods of travel in the country, the way of 
reckoning distances, the widespread use of boats and various craft for transpor- 
tation, living, and fishing. He remarks on Chinese dramas, funeral ceremonies, 
and “superstitions.” Everybody works, and there is no place in Chinese society 
for sluggards. Nor does he forget the great aptitude of the Chinese in the 
mechanical arts, acknowledging their priority m the invention of cannons and 
printing. He himself saw Chinese books at the Vatican and m the library of 
King Philip II at El Escorial.397 

The Jesuit Humanist is particularly interested m the Chinese method of 
writing and compares the characters to Egyptian hieroglyphics, a comparison 
which helped to set off a chain reaction of controversy over the following two 
centuries. While noting that each province has its own dialect, he indicates 
that the educated speak a language comparable to Latin in its universality, 
which is commonly called “Mandarin.” The understanding of the Chinese 
is excellent in the fields of medicine, natural sciences {physica), and astronomy. ^ 99 


3^3 iijid , pp 96-99, 104 

394 Aside from Maffci’s book it was used m the preparation of Horatio Tursellinus, Vita Franasci 
Xavern (Rome, 1594), and of Joao de Lucena, Histona da vtda do Padre Francisco de Xavier (Lisbon, 
1600), who devotes five chapters to China. Also see G Schurhammer, S J , “Xavenusforschung im 16 
Jahrhundert,” Zeitschnjt fur Missionsunssenschaft, XII (1922), 138-40, and above, pp 327-28. 

395 My references are to G P MafFci, Historiarum Indtearum (Venice, 1589) in Latin Book VI of 
this version covers folios 9iv-i03r The reference to his greater concern for Portuguese enterprise 
than for description of Asian countries is on p I02r 

396 lyid , p. 92r 397 , p 95r. 398 

399 Valignaiio, one of Maffefs sources, remarks about Chinese learning “Their sciences are 
imperfect compared to ours, since they seem to be m the same state as they were among our ancient 
philosophers before Aristotle organized them and before the advent of Christian Enlightenment. 
Nevertheless, they are familiar with natural and moral philosophy, astronomy, mathematics, medi- 
cine, and other disciplines — especially calligraphy and the mandarin language which, requiring long 
study to be mastered, is to them what Latin is to us. They give special attention to the study of civil 
law and methods of government Finally they have as many and more books than are to be found in 
Europe, treating of these and other branches of learning They have other books of history, poetry, 
and a thousand other diverse subjects to such a degree that the multitude of libraries which exist in 
the cities of China is marvelous to behold ” As translated in Dunne, op. ctt. (n. 377), p 89. Cf. Wicki 
(ed.), op. ctt. (n. 386), pp. 239-40, for the original version 
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Their laws which have been set down in writing for over two thousand years, 
are said to have remained unchanged throughout the centuries. The crown 
liberally supports schools and colleges in almost every town where youths of 
promise obtain education at state expense. 

Of particular interest is Maffef s description of the examination system for 
state ofFices.^oo Unlike the earlier observers, he clearly understands that these 
are written examinations.^oi Behind closed and guarded doors the candidates 
are required to write extemporaneous essays on themes given to them by the 
censors. The subjects handed out relate to public affairs and national matters 
{de repub. et regno) as well as to controversial issues of a more private nature. 
The doors are opened in the evemng and the essays are taken up and each is 
signed with the candidate’s name and address.^o^ At their leisure the censors 
consider the papers carefully. From the total number they separate out the 
three thousand best essays , from this selection they choose the three hundred 
deemed best; finally they select ninety of the papers which are thought to be 
superior 403 xhe successful candidates are then announced, feted publicly, 
presented to the king, given an annual pension commensurate to their new 
dignity, and assigned to fill offices in diverse parts of the realm. Officials selected 
by examination are judged by the Chinese to be less subject than others to 
inordmate ambition or corruption. Maffei praises unstintingly the methods of 
recruitment and advancement in Chinese official life. He also notices the absence 
of a hereditary nobility in China. Every man is the “founder of his own for- 
tune,” 404 for titles, offices, and stipends are never passed on legally from one 
generation to the next. 

Maffei IS not an uncritical Sinophile. While he praises certain attributes of 
the Chinese, he unqualifiedly judges that their ills and vices by far exceed their 
virtues. He points critically to their superstitious practices, inhumane tortures, 
and excessive preoccupation with pleasures of the flesh. 4 os Like the Portuguese 
authors, he considers the emperor of China to be ridiculously arrogant when 
he thinks of himself as master of the world and the Son of Heaven. The emperor 

MafFei, op cit (n 395), pp 961-971 

401 To my knowledge MafFei is the first European writer to make clear that the examinations were 
written exercises For a survey of the beginnings of written examinations m China and Europe sec 
Teng Ssu-yu, “Chinese Influence on the Western Examination System,” Harvard Journal oj Asiatic 
Studies, VII (1943), 267-312. 

Actually it seems that the rule obtained in Mmg times that candidates were given a secret code 
number and that the name was strictly forbidden to appear on the examination booklet. Sec Ho, 
op cit (n 282), pp. 190-91 

403 These figures are interesting even though they are here not fully explained or correctly presented. 
Two examinations were held in every tnennium for candidates trying for the lowest degree. Every 
third year examinations were held for the two higher degrees. In the sixteenth century, according to 
Ho Ping-ti, the number of “doctor’s” {chin-shth) degrees awarded ranged from 320 to 330 per exami- 
nation. For the entire Mmg period, the annual average was around 90, although it should be borne in 
mind that the chin-shth was not actually awarded annually For the sixteenth century, when the 
Jesuits were writing from China, the average number was about 108 For additional data see Hucker, 
he. cit (n 36), p 14, and Ho, op. cit (n 282), p 189, table 22 

Maffei, op. cit. (n. 395), p 99v. 

^ pp. 99v-i02r. 
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is censured for abandoning his subjects to the pillage and cruelty of his favorites, 
and is judged to be as arbitrary and immoral as the Roman Caligula in tolerating 
the lewd pleasures of his subjects and in raising revenues from them His 
demeaning of foreign ambassadors is insufferable, and is based upon his un- 
founded belief that all foreign states were previously vassals of China. 

While the Chinese are responsible in large part for complicating international 
relations in the Far East, the Portuguese are not guiltless. Maffei berates the 
Europeans for their excesses at Canton in 1521, and thinks it understandable 
that the Chinese resent their behavior.^o^ In this connection Maffei makes a 
revealing admission which reflects how much the Jesuits heeded the official 
Portuguese line on the publication and dissemination of information about the 
East “I am not unaware,” he writes, “that Barro[s] excuses and strives to smooth 
over these excesses [of the Portuguese]. And on his authority I would volun- 
tarily have suppressed many things if Goes and Osore [Osorius] had not already 
condemned them.”^®^ Maffei, who often inserts digressions into his narrative, 
completely omits all reference to the internecine struggle going on in his day 
within the Society of Jesus over the question of a military attack upon China. 
It seems safe to conclude that he was much too impressed with the wealth and 
cohesiveness of Chinese society to have been a proponent of military action. 
Unlike Mendoza, he strikes a balance in his accounting of Chinese virtues 
and faults which puts China on the debit rather than on the credit side of his 
ledger. 

While Maffei continued to work primarily from the Portuguese-Jesuit side, 
the Spanish tradition inaugurated by Escalante and Mendoza continued to 
receive fresh infusions of information via the Philippines and Mexico. The 
Spanish Dominican, Juan Cobo, who ministered to the Chinese community 
of Manila from 1586 to 1592, devoted himself seriously to the study of the 
Chinese language before he was sent off on the mission to Japan from which he 
was never to return. Among the papers found after his death were at least six 
manuscripts. These were outgrowths of his sinological studies and included 
among them was a translation into Castilian of a Chinese book.^°^ While a 
number of his manuscripts were published at Manila shortly after his death, 
Cobo’s translation of this Chinese book first appeared in print in 1924.^^9 

Ihtd , pp I02r-I03r 

407 Jl)t4 ^ p. 1 02V. 

408 Sec list of Ins linguistic works in Strcit, op at (n. 387), IV, 472 The book translated into 
Castilian was entitled Bcng Stm Po Cam, Cobo’s transliteration of the Chinese pronunciation then 
being used in the Philippines (cf Pelliot, loc at [n 276], p 46) of the Mandarin, Mmg-hsm pao-chien 
Cobo’s Spanish translation, Espejo nco del claro corazon, of the Chinese is roughly correct, the English 
title m translation is The Precious Mirror Winch Enlightens the Mind The original Chinese book was 
compiled by Fan Li-pcn, and it contains a collection of 673 Chinese aphorisms extracted from the 
writings of no different authors grouped according to topics into twenty separate chapters The 
manuscript copy of Cobo’s translation is now conserved m the Biblioteca nactonal m Madrid 

409 Father Luis G Alonso Getino, a Dominican, published the translation, without either the Chinese 
original or satisfactory explanatory notes, m the Biblioteca cldsstca domimcana (Madrid) It was reissued 
along with the Chinese text by Carlos Sanz in a work published in 1959 which was prepared as part 
of the ExpostciSn Orient e-Occidente held in Spam late in 1958 at which Cobo was honored as the 
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Though It was not actually circulated m sixtccnth-ccntury Europe, the mere 
existence of Cobo’s translation, like Rada’s collection, indicates how eager 
the Spanish missionaries were to learn about China from the ‘‘Sangleyes” in 
the Philippines So far as we know, this is the first Chinese book still extant to 
be translated into a European language in its entirety.^^o 

In the New World too, the Spanish missionaries sought to learn what they 
could by report about the mighty realm of China on the other side of the 
Pacific Ocean. The Jesuit Humanist and missionary Father Jose de Acosta, who 
was never actually in the Far East himself, was more than mildly interested m 
China. This is revealed m the intermediary role he played in the struggle 
between those who advocated the military conquest of China and those who 
hoped for success through peaceful penetration, and through the observations in 
his Historia natural y moral de las Indias (Seville, i59o).4ii In his famous treatise 
Acosta reveals repeatedly that he was a close student of the Jesuit letters from the 
Far East. His topics range from a few erudite references to Asian geography 
scattered throughout his work, to the peculiar birds being imported into Europe 
(birds of Paradise and to the temples and gods of China. Like other Jesuits, 

he IS clearly intrigued by what he has read about Buddhism and the monastic 
orders of China and Japan. 

A close student of language, Acosta from his experiences in the New World 
concludes that ‘'no nation of the Indies hath beene foundc to have had the use 
of letters [the alphabet]. The same generalization applies, he believes, to 
the languages of the Far East even though these peoples have a great reputation 
for writing books and being devoted to scholarship and the arts. Chinese 
characters, he argues, are clearly not representations of sounds but arc simply 
pictures and ciphers designed to jog the memory. The character for sun, as an 
example, is not a true portrait of the sun but simply a resemblance of it which 
bestirs the memory to think “sun.” Since the spoken languages of China are 
so numerous and different, he argues that the characters function as numerals do 
in the West. No matter what each calls it, the number “8,” so written, means 


first scholar to translate a Chinese book into Castilian For the bibliographical history of Cobo’s 
book in European translation see my review of Sanz’s work in the Hispanic American Historical 
Review, November, 1961, p 584 

'*■^0 It should be recalled, however, that Barros in Lisbon and Rada m Manila apparently had 
portions and perhaps complete books translated from Cliinese. Unfortunately, however, the originals 
of these translations seem not to be extant 

The most authoritative biography is Leon Lop^tegui, S J., El P Jose de Acosta y su influcncia 
en la literatim cientifica espanola (Madrid, 1942) The best critical edition of his famous work on the 
Indies IS that published in Mexico City in 1940 by the Fondo de Cultura Economica Clements 
Markham edited and the Hakluyt Society reprinted the English translation of 1604 by Edward 
Grimston as The Natural and Moral History of the Indies (“Publications of the Hakluyt Society,” 
Vols LX and LXI [2 vols , London, 1880]). Our references are to the English edition edited by Mark- 
ham, but we have also utilized the critical apparatus supplied by the Mexican editors 

Markham (ed.), op cit (n. 41 1), I, 279 
II, 334 - 35 . 3 ^ 3 , 3 < 59 . 

Ibid,, p. 396. 
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the same thing to Arab, Frenchman, and Spaniard. The Chinese characters are 
likewise quite easily read by great numbers of people, including therein the 
Japanese, all of whom pronounce them m their own way. And, because “things” 
are so infinite in number, the Chinese language of pictures and ciphers is 
necessarily replete with a host of characters — eighty-five thousand to one 
hundred thousand of them ’ The Chinese, like the picture-writers of Mexico, 
write in vertical lines and not in the horizontal manner of peoples who possess 
alphabets Since the characters signify “things,” the Chinese “have no need to 
assemble the parts one with another, and therefore they may well write from 
the toppe to the bottom ”^^5 xhis language, which the Chinese themselves 
spend so much time mastering, has been “studied day and night above tenne 
years” by the devoted fathers of the Society learned throughout China, 

Acosta realizes, understand a common dialect called Mandarin and they are 
able to communicate orally with one another through this medium. 

Acosta IS somewhat troubled and vague about how the pictorial characters 
can be used as verbs, conjunctions, articles, and other non-substantive parts of 
speech. His response to this query is that they use determinatives, or “certaine 
points, strikes, and dispositions of the figure,” to indicate qualities or to express 
action. From examination of certain of their writings, he deduces that the 
Japanese “should have some kinde of letters” or syllabary which they use 
m addition to the Chinese characters. A man of extraordinary perception, 
Acosta correctly concludes from scanty information that the Japanese characters 
have phonetic qualities not found in the Chinese symbols. Acosta is puzzled, 
however, as to how the proper names of foreigners for which no characters 
exist can be written in Chinese. To learn the answer to this question, he button- 
holed certain Chinese who were then (1587) in Mexico He asked them to write 
in their language. “Jose dc Acosta has come from Peru” and other sentences 
involving similar problems of translation. “. . . the Chinois was long pensive,” 
he observes, “but in the end hee did write it, the which other Chinois did after 
reade, although they did vary a little in the pronountiation of the proper 
namc.”^^^ Acosta tells us that Alonzo Sanchez, whose name was recorded by 
more than one Chinese magistrate, also noticed that “they seeke out something 
m their tongue that hath resemblance to that name, and set downe the figure 
of this thing.”4i9 The Japanese youths who came as envoys to Europe, Acosta 
hears, were able to write down everything quite readily in their language, 
including European names. 

In a short section on the schools and universities of China, Acosta reports 
that the Jesuits on the scene have not found any great centers where philosophy 
and the natural sciences arc taught. Not aware of the learning of other peoples, 

iljid , p 408 

Ibtd , p 399. 

jijid ^ p. 401 

Ibid.y p. 400. 

Ibid, 
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the Chinese spend their time mastering their intricate language and their 
traditional books. Their knowledge of the natural sciences is limited to common 
sense observations, astronomy, and the empirical administration of drugs. 
Their fine arts, in his view, seem to be limited to lengthy plays based on moral 
themes. From the reports of his colleagues in the Far East, Acosta judges that the 
Chinese “attaine to no high knowledge” ^20 either m religious or secular thought 
because they are forced to devote most of their intellectual effort to language 
study. Essentially Chinese is a primitive language which inhibits learning, 
a view that many later Europeans were likewise to assume even after they had 
much closer acquaintance with the characters. It is only from their skill in 
government and in the preservation of good order that the Chinese have been 
able to maintain their greatness for more than two thousand years. ^21 

Acosta, primarily through his association with Alonzo Sanchez,^^^ became 
deeply involved in the bitter debate convulsing the Society over the best means 
of penetrating China Like many of his colleagues, Acosta saw the union of the 
crowns of Portugal and Castile as a splendid opportunity for united Iberian 
action in spreading the Gospel to the entire world. That the overseas exploits 
of the two Iberian nations, one by way of the East and the other by way of 
the West, should have met off the Chma coast shortly before the union of the 
two crowns in Europe seemed almost to be a mandate from heaven to merge 
their ‘"discoveries” and their missions for a concerted enterprise to break down 
the gates of Chma. Even so, the “empresa de Chma,” Sanchez’ detailed plan 
for a military campaign against China, was sharply rejected by Acosta when he 
first heard about it in Mexico in 1587. In March of that year Acosta wrote 
memorials to King Philip and General Acquaviva denouncing the military 
plan.'^^'*- Soon thereafter Acosta and Sanchez embarked for Spam. In December, 
1587, Sanchez was received by Philip II with whom he conversed for two hours 
about the Philippines and with whom he left a special memorial on the Chma 
project Ultimately, under pressure from Rome and probably because of the 
defeat of the Armada m 1588, the whole matter of the “empresa dc Chma” 
was shelved in Europe. An incidental by-product of Sanchez’ mission was the 
appearance in Europe of a ten-year-old Filipino convert, Martin Sancho, who 
was received by Philip II and in 1593 admitted to the Society of Jesus m Rome 
as the first Filipino member of the Order.'’-^^ 

^20 ^ p 402. 

421 Ibid, pp. 410-11 

422 See above, p. 301. 

4^3 Markham (ed.), op. cit. (n 41 1), I, 172 

424 Text of these memorials in Francisco Mateos, S J., Jo^e de Acosta. Ohras (“Biblioteca dc autorcs 
espaholes,” Vol LXXIII [Madrid, 1954]), pp. 331-45 For a summary of their contents sec H de la 
Costa, The Jesuits in the Philippines, 1581-1768 (Cambridge, Mass , 1961), pp 85-87 The ramifications 
of the Sanchez episode and its meaning for mission history is examined in Henri Bernard, S J , “La 
theorie du protectorat civil des mission en pays infidMes, ses antecedents historiqucs et sa justification 
theologique par Suarez,” Nouvelle revue thcologicpue, LXIV (1937), 261-83. 

42s De la Costa, op cit (n 424), p. 88 

426 Ibid , p. 84. The young Jesuit returned to the Philippines in 1601 and died soon thereafter. 
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The Jesuit historian, L. Guzman, in the account of China published in i6oi 
in Volume I, Book IV of his Historia de las missiones . . . leans, like MafFci, on 
Valignano’s more or less official account.^^'^ In introducing his chapter on China, 
Guzman writes as follows of his sources and his method: 

The information which wc get of the Kingdom of China is so plentiful and of such a 
nature that I would not have ventured to write about it if the authors I have confirming 
It were not so truthful, and were not many of them eye-witnesses I will put in only that 
which I find to be most truthful and ascertained from those writings on the particulars 
of this land, leaving out many others about which there is some doubt and less 
probability 

Evidently, Guzman considered that Mendoza, as well as the Jesuit writers, 
should be considered a reliable source, for he depends upon the Augustiman 
in a number of instances. What sources were in his possession but not 
considered reliable enough to use Guzman does not indicate. His seventy-page 
“book” IS very limited in its description of China and fails to add significantly 
to the information already generally available in Europe. 

The last decade of the sixteenth century saw the English and Dutch becoming 
a dangerous threat to the Iberian powers in the waters of Europe and the over- 
seas world. The capture near the Azores of the Portuguese carrack, “Madre de 
Dios,” 111 1592 by a squadron of British vessels under Sir John Burrough, 
brought new information to England and Protestant Europe about China. 
Aside from a rich cargo of Oriental wares and Indian riches, the “Madre de 
Dios” carried a valuable book printed in Latin at Macao in 1590. The younger 
Richard Hakluyt ultimately obtained this treasured volume which was brought 
to him “inclosed in a case of sweete cedar wood and lapped up almost an 
hundredfold in fine Calicut cloth, as though it had beene some incomparable 
jewcll.”'’-^^ Though he printed it without credit to its author, Hakluyt wrote 
that he believed Duarte de Sande, the Jesuit superior at Macao, to be its author 
And this document he “held to be the most exact of those parts that is yet come 
to light.” 

The “excellent treatise of the kmgdome of China” translated into English 
m Hakluyt’s second edition (1599) of his Principal Navigations was extracted 
from the book actually compiled by Valignano and Duarte de Sande from 
information derived m part from the reports of Ricci and the other Jesuits 
who had penetrated China’s isolation. The Jesuit collaborators in Macao 


427 cf Wicki (cd), (n 386), p 103. 

'‘•2® L Guzman, Hi'^toria dc las mtsswties que han hecho los retigiosos dc la Compama dc lesm 
(Alcala de Henares, 1601), I, 311 

^29 Compare, for example, his figures {ihtd , pp 31^6-17) on the “king’s” revenues with those given 
by Mendoza m Staunton (ed ), op cit (n 57), I, 83-84 Of course, it is also possible, but not likely, 
that they used a common source If so, it can be stated definitely that it was not Valignano 

G R. Taylor, The Original Writings and Correspondence oj the Two Richard Hakluyts (London, 
1935), II, 461 

■+ 3 ^ Ibid , p. 467. 
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designed their work in dialogue form, 2 presumably to be used as Latin reading 
for the students of the Jesuit seminaries in Japan to instruct them about Europe 
and other places, such as China, which were on the route followed by the 
Japanese embassy. Used as reading in England, where it was never intended to 
circulate, the dialogue on China undoubtedly answered many questions regularly 
asked of those who related the stories of missions or trading expeditions to the 
“Middle Kingdom.” 

This Jesuit discourse as printed in Hakluyt is designed to be “a true rather 
than a large . . . narration” based upon reports from Jesuits “which even now 
at this present are conversant in China.” ^33 The country is said to have “more 
then 540 leagues in direct extension to the north,” and “according to a map 
wherein the people of China describe the forme of their kingdom, the latitude 
thereof doeth not much exceed ye longitude ”^34 The emperor of this “most 
large and spacious” land receives more than “all others ... the richest” revenues 
and tributes “both in regard of the fertilitie and greatnes of his dominions, and 
also by reason of the severe collection and exaction of his duties.” No other 
authorities, contrary to contemporary European practices, may “levie unto 
himself any peculiar revenues, or collect any rentes within the precincts of 
his seigniories.” The Ming court was constrained to move from Nanking to 
Peking “by reason of the manifold and cruell warres mooved by the Tartars” 
and to place on the northern frontier “many moe fortresses, martiall engines, 
and garrisons of soldiers.” In their defense system the Chinese use the Great 
Wall which “runneth alongst the borders of three Northerhe provinces, 
Xensi (Shensi), Xansi (Shansi), and Paquin (Peking) “for almost three hundred 
leagues [1,200 miles] in length.” The Wall is constructed to supplement the 
natural fortifications such as rivers and mountains “which are by their owne 
naturall strength ... a sufficient fortification agaynst the enemie.”43s 

While China is deemed “a most populous kingdom,” its multitudes are 
“not pel-mel and confusively dispersed over the land, but most conveniently 
and orderly distributed in their townes and famous cities.” The “number of the 
greater cities [/w] throughout the whole kingdom is more than 150”; there arc 
even more cities classed as chou; and “of walled townes not endued with the 
privileges of cities there are mo then 1120.” ^36 The Portuguese, with some truth, 
accounted for China’s ability to maintain its gigantic population by reference 


432 For bibliographical details of the De mtssione legatorum Japonesium (Macao, 1590) see J. Laures, 
S J , Kirishitan Bunko (Tokyo, 1940), pp 11-13 

433 xins quotation and those that follow are from R Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations^ Voyages^ 
Traffiques, and Discoveries of the English Nation (Glasgow, 1904), VI, 348-77 

434 Cf. above, p 739. 

435 The Great Wall runs from the present province of Kansu to the Gulf of Pohai, or for a distance 

of 1,684 miles. For details see Couhng, op. cif. (n i8o)> P 218. 

436 Cf above, p 740 The confusion over capital cities and the various levels of government persists 
throughout the sixteenth century among the Europeans The Ming Shih records the following for the 
latter years of the dynasty: 159 prefectures (/«), 240 subprefectures {chou)^ and 1,144 counties (listen), 
Hucker, loc. ctt. (n 36), p. 7. 
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to its fertility, salubrious air, internal peace, and freedom from those ''most 
heavy and sharpe scourges of mankind, warre, famine and pestilence.” But, 
according to the Jesuits, such an "opinion is more common then true.” Chinese 
history records "most terrible intestine and civile warres,” and even "m these 
oure days” the people "have beene afflicted w^ith pestilence, and contagious 
diseases, and with famine.” China’s fertility surpasses "all other kingdoms of the 
East: yet it is nothing comparable unto the plentie and abundance of Europe.” 
The Portuguese, according to the Jesuits, also overestimate the abundance of 
merchandise in China, since their conclusions are drawn from what they know 
of Canton "which perhaps is the greatest Mart throughout the whole king- 
dome.” Here it should be recalled that the Jesuits originally prepared their 
analysis to educate Japanese converts about the world and to impress them with 
the greatness of European civilization. Still the Jesuits concede that China is 
endowed "both m excellencie and in abundance” with gold, silver, and "sundry 
kinds of mettals.” At Hainan there is a “wonderful store of pearls.” 

The Jesuits also present some interesting details about the industrial crafts of 
China. While the men labor in the paddies, "likewise the women doe employ 
a great part of their time in preserving of silke-wormes, and in keeming 
[combing] and weaving of silke.” The Jesuits also allude to the annual spring 
fertility rites when "the King and Queene with great solemnitie come foorth 
into a pubhque place, the one of them touching a plough, and the other a 
Mulberie tree.” Cinnamon, camphor, and musk are "very principal and good.” 
From "cotton wooll” they make a wide variety of clothes that are “like unto 
linen.” Porcelain, which comes in three qualities, is so highly prized by the 
Portuguese that they do, though "with great difficulty, transport” it to Japan, 
India, and "into sundry provinces” of Europe. Though the Chmese have 
numerous useful plants and roots, including sugar cane, they know nothing of 
olives or grapes. While wheat is "so wen in all the provinces, howbeit rise [rice] 
is in farre more use and request then it.” 

Those who have visited the interior of China "report it to be a most amiable 
countrey” adorned with an abundance of forests, fruits, grass, and "a wonderful 
variety of rivers.” Some of the rivers "doe naturally flowe, and others by arte 
and industry are derived into sundry places.” The people who live in this 
garden are "very constant in their own customes” and "lightly regard the 
customes or fashions of other people.” The magistrates dress differently than 
the common people, and use "one and the very same kinde of language” 
among themselves. There are a variety of shops and hosts of craftsmen. Painters 
are numerous and they use "either the pensill or the needle (of which the last 
sort are called embrotherers) and others also that curiously worke golde-twine 
upon cloth either of linnen or of cotton.” ^37 They use gunpowder to make 
"many rare and artificiall fire-works.” In printing they cut the characters "in 
wood or in brasse” plates, and "with marvellous facilitie they dayly publish 


^37 Cf. the article on “embroidery’' in Couling, op, at, (n. i8o), pp. i6i-<53. 
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huge multitudes of books/’ The Chinese, knowing the art of sailing, managed 
in times past to bring ‘'some part of India under their owne dominion/’ And 
for a long period China itself was under the heel of “the Tartarian [Mongol] 
race,” though “for these 200 yeeres last they have enjoyed eccecding peace 
and tranquillity” under their own rulers/^^ 

In discussing Chinese education, the Jesuit authors modify some of the 
earlier statements made about it. “For although it be commonly reported” 
that the Chinese study many “liberall sciences,” natural and moral philosophy, 
and “that they have Umversities there” for teaching them, “this opinion is to be 
esteemed more popular than true.” It is correct, however, that the Chinese 
“above all things professe the arte of literature,” and spend “a better part of 
their age” in learning it. Schoolmasters “are hired for stipends to teach children” 
who are “put to schole even from their infancy.” Those who are not fitted for 
learning “are trained up to marchandise or to manuary sciences.” Those who 
follow a career in letters work upward through a series of three degrees: 
“Siusai” [hsiu-ts^ai, “buddmg genius” or Bachelor), “Quiugin” {chu-jen, 
“promoted scholar” or Master), “Chinzu” {chin-shih, “entered scholar” or 
Doctor). Each city or walled town “has a pubhque house called the Schoole, 
and unto that all they doe resort from all private and pety-schooles that arc 
minded to obtaine the first degree.” Here they “do amplifie a sentence or 
theame propounded unto them . . . and they, whose stile is more elegant and 
refined are . . . graced with the first degree.” Those who aspire to the second 
degree are examined every third year in the “principall city of the province” 
where they “doe . . . make an oration of another sentence obscurer than the 
former, and doe undergo a more severe examination.” Those who seek the 
highest degree are examined “at the Kings Court onely, and that also every 
third year next insuing the sayd yere wherein graduates of the second degree 
are elected in each province.” ^39 After the imperial examinations, “the three 
principall graduates do, for honours sake, drinke off a cup filled even with the 
Kings owne ^ hand. "*-40 Once having completed the third degree they are 
admitted to divers functions’ in government, but only after “being awhile 
trained in the lawes of the realme and in the precepts of urbanity.” Though 
possibly not correct m all its detail, this description of the Chinese examination 
scheme coincides much more with what we know from the Chinese sources 
than those given by earlier European writers. The system of degrees, the 
assertion that universities in the Western sense did not exist, and the highly 
competitive character of the examinations and the periods when they were held 
are all clearly brought out. In a marginal comment, Hakluyt remarks: “Note 

^38 The Mings expelled the Yuan (Mongol) dynasty m 1368 

^39 Cf Hucker, he cit (n. 3 < 5 ), pp 13-14 The major examination of the first scries was held in the 
prefectural city about twice every three years, the major examination of the second level was held 
triennially at the provincial capital, the final examination for the chm-shih degree was held trienmally 
at Peking See Wang, he ett (n 107), p. 247 

440 In Manchu times the first three successful “Doctors” could leave the imperial palace by the 
central portal after being presented to the emperor See Couling, op dU (n. 180), p 155. 
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the extraordinary honor vouchsafed by the great king of China upon his learned 
graduates.” 

Though they are conversant with moral philosophy, medicine, war, and 
astronomy, government is recogmzed as the '‘chief arte” of the Chmese. 
Each province has three “prmcipall Magistrates.” 44 1 The “first” deals with 
criminal matters and is called “Ganchasu” {An-ch* a-shih or Chief Justice) ; the 
second is the “Puchmsu” (Pu-cyng-shih or governor) and acts as “the Kings 
Fosterer”; the third is the “Chumpin” {Tsung-ping or Regional Commander) 
in charge of military affairs. All three provincial officials have their headquarters 
in the chief city of the province and are subordinate to the “Tutan” {Tu-t'ang or 
Viceroy). The civilian officials “have certaine associates of their owne order, 
but of inferior authority, appointed in divers cities and Townes” who have 
jurisdiction over the other local officials. The magistrates “beare office for the 
space of three yeeres together,” and are always “men of another province” 
so that they “may give sentence with a farre more entire and incorrupt minde.” 
Annually a “Chaien {Ch'a yuan or censor) visits each provmce to “make 
inquisition of all crimes and especially the crimes of Magistrates.” These censors 
are extremely powerful and may even “admonish the kings himselfe” regarding 
“the faults of the great magistrates.” 

The central authority is headed by the emperor who is aided by a Senate442 
“at either court, namely in the North [Peking] and m the South [Nankmg].” 
The provincial authorities refer “affairs of greater weight and moment” to 
one of the Senates “according to the neereness and distance of the place.” 
Both Senates appoint officials, “howbeit the managing and expedition of 
principall affaires is committed unto the Senate of Paquin.” Annually magis- 
trates are “appointed in each province to goe unto the king”; trienmally “all 
the Governors of cities and of Townes do visit him at once.” Such a hierarchy 
open to all men “without all respect of gentry or blood” helps to produce 
“sweet peace and tranquillity” within the country. 

The Chinese “does use a kinde of gradation in advancing men unto sundry 
places of authority, which for the most part is performed by the Senators of 
Paquin.” In changing offices they often move from province to province. 
After serving in the lower ranks, they finally advance to Viceroy, “Senators 
of Nanquin, and last of all . . . into the Senate of Paquin.” Much the same order 
of advancement by merit is observed in the military hierarchy, “except onely 
in them, that their birth and offspring is respected.” But, though the hereditary 
rights of the military officers are observed, they “are in all things subject unto 
the Viceroy.” 

On matters regarding the emperor and the imperial family the Jesuits can 
report only what they know “by certaine rumours” because they “have no 
eye-witnesses, sithens the fathers of the society have not as yet proceeded unto 


See Hucker, op cit (n. 41), pp 68-70, for details. 

Cf. Mendoza’s “counal ” See above, pp. 756-57, and particularly the commentary m the notes. 
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Paquin.” However, they are certain that the emperor “is honoured with 
woonderfull reverence and submission thorowout his whole Realme. In 
speaking to him, an official “calleth him Van-Svi, signifying thereby that he 
wisheth tenne thousands of yeeres unto him.” ^43 Succession is by primogeniture 
as in Europe, and the Chinese rulers, in contrast to the Japanese, do not “deprive 
themselves of the kingly authority in their life time.” The younger brothers of 
the emperor are not permitted to live at court “that the safety and life of the 
king may stand in more security.” They are assigned to various provinces at a 
distance from the capital, where they live in style at the emperor’s expense 
“howbeit they exercise no authority over the people.” ^44 The emperor himself 
“is most chary in observing the Chmian lawes and customes, and deligently 
exercise th himself in learning so much as concernes his estate.” He seldom 
leaves his palace, though he “sheweth himself dayly unto his chiefe Magistrates, 
and communeth of matters appertaining to the publique commodity of the 
Realme.” In religion he follows the “opinions of the Magistrates, attributing 
divine power unto heaven and earth as unto the parents of all, and with great 
solemnity sacrificing unto them.” Numerous “sumptuous temples” dedicated 
“unto his ancestors” are the scene for the imperial sacrifices before the ancestral 
tablets. Still the emperor tolerates and provides financial support for all sects 
and priests, so that “he doeth in a maner patronize all the idolatrous sects of this 
Realme” and seems personally prepared “to embrace any false religion whatso- 
ever.” 44s 

The Jesuit authors show a much greater acquaintance than their predecessors 
with the classical Confucian tradition. They list the “five vertues” as being 
“urbanity or courtesy . . . , piety, a thankefull remembrance of benefites, 
true dealings in contracts or bargaines, and wisdome in achieving of matters.” 446 
In “urbanity or courtesy” there are two basic relationships “whereof one is 
observed betweene equals, and the other between superiours and inferiours.” 
To recount the number of rules regulating social intercourse would “require 
a long time.” 447 in the matter of “piety” the Jesuits expound most on the duties 
observed towards parents and particularly on the rules governing mourning. 
Perhaps most striking is their observation that if a man does not perform his 
fihal duties properly he is looked upon “as a transgressour of the lawes and 
customes of Chma.” 

And here for the first time a Western account gives a relatively accurate 


443 Wan-sut-yeh or Lord of Ten Thousand Years was a common mode of address to the emperor. 

^ The imperial princes {ch\n~wang) were salaried dignitaries whose status passed on to their 
eldest sons- See Hucker, he. cit. (n 36), p. 8. 

In the sixteenth century both Buddhism and Taoism experienced a revival. See Goodrich, 
op. cit. (n. 179), pp. 200-201. 

Cf. the “five constant virtues” or wu-chhng of the Confucian tradition These are usually given 
as love^en), righteousness (yi), propriety (h), good faith (hsm), and wisdom {chih) See Fung Yu-lan, 
A History of Chinese Philosophy, trans. Derk Bodde (Princeton, 1953), II, 104. 

^7 For a discussion of the various degrees of politeness traditionally observed see S. W. Wilhams, 
op. cit. (n. 137), I, 801. 
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description of the three principal Chinese religions. The one that is ‘‘more 
famous than the rest” is derived from “the doctrine of one Confucius a notable 
philosopher.” FIis treatises “above all other books are seriously read and perused 
by the Chmians.” All officials and the literati follow his teachings and worship 
“before his image . . . upon the dayes of the new and full Moone.” The Con- 
fucian doctrine teaches that “men should follow the light of nature as their 
guide” in endeavoring “to attaine to the five vertues.” In so doing they should 
“employ their labour about the orderly government of their families and of 
the Common-wealth.” No other Chinese doctrine “approacheth so neere 
unto the trueth as this doeth.” Still Confuciamsm is charged with “the crime 
of idolatry,” for it makes no mention of God or “the life to come” and 
It ascribes too large a place to the heavens, “fatal necessity,” and ancestor 
worship. 

Buddhism (the doctrine of “Xequiam”)^48 “fraught with errors.” 

Since the Jesuits from their experience in Japan are already well acquainted 
with the teachings of Buddhism, the authors deem it “bootlesse” to repeat 
them. In China the priests are called “Cen.”^^^ They shave their heads and 
beards and live in the temples where they “doe rehearse certaine prayers after 
their manner, upon books or beads.” These followers of the Buddha “have 
some inckhng of the life to come, and of the rewardes of good men, and the 
punishments of the wicked.” But, as m Japan, their ideas are “notably refuted” 
by Christian teachings. 

The members of a third sect are those “which are called ‘Tauzu.’ They 
worship “a certain other man [Lao-tzu], to be adored, as they thmk, for his 
hohnesse.” The Taoist priests “let their hair growe” and practice rites different 
from those of the Buddhists. Neither the Buddhists nor the Taoists are “much 
addicted unto learning, their religion prevailing onely among the common 
sort.” The priests in both of these non-Confucian sects “leade a most base 
and servile life” and are sometimes even “abased unto the punishment of 
the bastinado.” China also has its Saracens who, it is said, “are originally 
descended of the Tartars.” These people have propagated their own kind 
“though not their religion” and “doe live altogether after the Chmians 
fashion.” 


448 In Chinese, Sliakyamuni, the founder, is called Shih-chta-fo or Shth chm-mu-nu 

449 *‘Cen” refers to the popular name given the monks from the fact that they sometimes used 
smg on their calling cards rather than their family names. See K. L. Reichelt, Truth and Tradition in 
Chinese Buddhism (Shanghai, 1927), pp. 228-29. 

450 Tao^tzu or Taoists. 

451 “Tartars’" means Mongols here. Probably the first Muslims settled in western China in the 
eighth century. Under Kublai Khan, the Muslims came into China over the trade routes on land and 
sea and were sometimes employed as governors and administrators by the Mongol rulers of China. 
See Goodrich, op. cit. (n. 179), pp. 175-76. 

452 Couling, op. at. (n, 180), p. 379, remarks: “They [the Muslims] of China hold tenaciously to 
their religion in its external sense, but its doctrines set lightly upon them, or they could not hold 
office and worship the tablet of the Emperor.” 
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5 

The Evidence op Maps 

The mapping of China, like its penetration, was a slow and discouraging process. 
From the early manuscript maps it can readily be learned that China was a 
prime object of commercial interest at an early date in the history of Eastern 
expansion. The Cantino plamsphere of 1502 vaguely shows the eastern coast of 
Asia and adds a legend which indicates that from this region come silk, musk, 
drugs, and many precious stones.^ss Francisco Rodrigues, the Portuguese pilot 
and cartographer who went to the Spice Islands with Antonio de Abreu’s 
fleet, prepared around 1513 a short narrative on maritime routes m the East 
and accompanied it with twenty-six cartographic sketches. He gives a short, 
expository description of the route from Malacca to China, probably based on 
information garnered from sailors on the wharves of Malacca. He also provides 
four sketches which give in hazy outline the south coast of Chma, the entrance 
to the nver of Canton, the northeast coast of Chma, and the general shape of 

Formosa.454 

But Rodrigues’ charts evidently were not used by the early cartographers 
workmg in Lisbon. In the Lopo Homem-Reinels atlas of 1519 the fourth folio 
gives a Ptolemaic-type sketch of the magnus golfus Chinnarum mans, A legend 
recounts that many great islands exist within this gulf at which a brisk trade is 
transacted in rich products and goods, but it does not mention the Portuguese 
voyages to China of 1514 to 1517.^^5 it was the cartographers workmg in Spain 
who first began to pmpoint the location of places on the China coast. Pedro 
Ruis de Villegas, native of Burgos, and one of his country’s representatives 
at the demarcation conference of 1524 at Badajoz-Elvas, clearly identifies 
Chma with the rich Sinarum regio of the Ptolemaic maps and seeks to place it 
within the Spamsh demarcation.'*'^^ On Diogo Ribeiro’s plamsphere of 1529 
a legend reads : “In this provmce of Chma they have much silk, musk, rhubarb, 
and porcelain. . . Ribeiro’s map is most notable, however, for being the 
first European cartographic representation to show Canton, its environs, and the 
Pescadores Islands.'*'^^ Other manuscript maps prepared outside of Portugal and 
Spain, such as the Antwerp map of 1544 attributed to Sebastian Cabot and those 


Armando Cortesao, Cartograjia e cart 6 grqfos portugueses dos seculos XV e XVI (Lisbon, 1935), I, 
1 51, Kammerer, op dt. (n 21), pp. 189-90. 

^54- For an interpretation of these maps see Cortesao (ed ), op. dt. (n. 9), 11 , 523-25. He also translates 
the text (ibid , pp. 301-3) of the route to Chma, and reproduces Rodrigues’ sketches (tbtd , 1 , 113, 120, 
121, 128). 

^•ss Armando Cortesao and A. Teixeira da Mota, Portugahae monumenta cartographica (Lisbon, i960), 
I, 57, Kammerer, op at. (n. 21), p. 192. 

Cortesao, op. at. (n 4.53), I, 175. 

457 ihid., 11, 158. 

458 Kammerer, op. dt. (n. 21), p. 204. 
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prepared at Dieppe, began before mid-century to show on the basis of Iberian 
prototypes the coastal features of Chma and the names of its major ports.^so 
The printed maps of the first half of the century generally preserve many of 
the Ptolemaic conventions somewhat longer. Still, the revised Ptolemaic 
atlases of 1513 and 1522, like the Cantino plamsphere, begin to outline the 
Chma coast on the basis of the new information and to give a hint of its north- 
ward extension. These maps, and those based on them, preserve many of the 
older names (Cathay, Mangi, and India Superior) as labels for China or its 
parts. The physical features of eastern Asia are likewise similar to those 
presented on maps of the fifteenth century Sebastian Munster on the map in 
his Cosmographia universalis (1550) shows almost no indebtedness to the portu- 
lans for his depiction of eastern Asia The map of the East published by Ramusio 
in 1554 includes a few of the newer names and coastal features of China within 
a general portraiture that is essentially traditional. 

A more accurate and detailed depiction of coastal China begins to appear on 
the manuscript maps beginmng with the plamsphere of Lopo Homem dated 
1554. He appears to know its tortuous outlines m hazy detail as far north as the 
Gulf of Pohai, and records the names of a number of coastal, trading towns.^^^ 
Diogo Homem’s world atlas of 1558 gives sharp detail on the physical features 
of the south Chma coast and lines it with six place names."’*^^ In his atlas of 1561, 
Diogo Homem puzzhngly labels southern Chma as “Terra leucorr.’’ New 
detail on northern Chma appears on Bartholemeu Velho’s Asian chart of 1561 
in which he places a wall between Chma and Tartary.^^^ He also shows a huge, 
round body of water between Peking and the coast which is explained by the 
following legend. “City of Shansi which was submerged with seven cities and 
153 villages m the year 1557.” ^^5 This must almost certainly be a reference to one 
of the periodic floods of the Yellow River. The reference to Shansi is possibly 
a mistake for “Xanton,’’ a Portuguese transliteration of Shantung. The 
portulan m Lazaro Luiz’ atlas of 1563 begins to show the location of Chinese 
fortresses along the southern coast as far north as the Yangtze. 

Plate 8 m the Vaz Dourado atlas of 1568, which is most interesting on Japan 
and Korea, shows Korea as bordering the “kingdoms’’ of China, China itself 
he divides into two large provinces: “Camtam” (Canton) and “Liampo” 
(Nmgpo) and he graces these provinces with three exotic towers. The 
estuaries of Canton and Ningpo are proportionally much too large. Macao, 

^59 Boies Penrose, Travel and Discovery tn the Renaissance (Cambridge, Mass., 195 5 )> P- 259 

The medieval names for China likewise appear on manuscript maps from time to time See 
especially Andrd Homem's planisphere of 1559 in Cortesao and Teixeira da Mota, op, cit. (n. 455), 11 , 
Plate 187. 

Cortesao, op cit. (n. 453), II, Plate XVIII. 

Cortesao and Teixcira da Mota, op cit. (n 455), I, Plate 105. 

463 Did. Possibly Land of Liu-ch’ius ? For a comparative table of European nomenclature of China 
on the European maps of the sixteenth century see Kammerer, op. cit (n 21). 

464 Cortesao and Teixeira da Mota, op. cit (n. 455), Plate 204. 

4^5 ihid., Plate 203 

Cortesao, op, cit. (n. 453), II, Plate XXVII. 
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founded just about a decade earlier, here first appears on a European map. 
In the 1571 edition of Vaz Dourado’s atlas, “Chimchc” (Chinchow or the 
“Zayton” of Marco Polo)'^^’' is inserted between the other two divisions of the 
kingdom of China and the exotic towers are increased in number from three to 
five. “Macao” and “Liampo” appear m red lettering to set them apart from the 
numerous towns named along China’s eastern coast. In the revised atlas of 
1575 the great lake as the source of Chma’s numerous rivers mysteriously 
disappears — possibly an mdication of growmg knowledge about the interior 
of the country. The manuscript maps as a rule are mainly devoted to depiction 
of coastal features. 

The first separate map of Chma to appear in Europe was published in the 
1584 version of Ortelius’ atlas. The work of Luis Jorge de Barbuda, a Portuguese 
cartographer, this map became the prototype for a number of later European 
representations of China."*-^^ Barbuda, who was in the pay of Philip 11 of Spam, 
probably prepared the map shortly after the publication of Escalante’s Spamsh 
work on Chma m 1577. In the narrative printed m Latin on the back of the map, 
Barbuda acknowledges his indebtedness to Escalante and even reproduces the 
Chmese characters which Escalante had first brought to the attention of the 
European public. The cartographer, accordmg to the testimony of this Latin 
text, also used as sources the China materials included m Barros, Duarte 
Barbosa, Pigafetta, Andrea Corsah, and the Jesuit letters.^^® It is probable, too, 
that he had at his disposal the geographic and cartographic material sent to 
Spam from the Phihppmes. 

Barbuda’s map is the first European representation on which an attempt is 
made to show the placement of all “fifteen” provinces, the location of interior 
cities and towns, and the complete inland frontiers of Chma. Examination of the 
manuscript maps, especially those of Velho (1561) and Vaz Dourado (1571), 
reveals that Barbuda was well acquamted with them and probably used them as 
the bases for the outlines of Chma, for specific physical features, and for the 
information contained m their legends. The neighboring people and provinces, 
only faintly suggested on earlier maps, Barbuda firmly places on his map of 
China as he follows his European literary sources and possibly the Chinese 
maps and geographical works sent to Spam m 1574 and m 1576 from the 
Philippines. Escalante, who imitates Barros in describing the placement of 
China’s provinces, is the main European source which Barbuda used. Like the 
Portuguese chronicler, Escalante divides the Chmese provinces into two groups 
of six maritime provinces and nine interior provinces. Both Escalante and Barros 


For discussion of this identification see Kammerer, op, cit (n. 21), pp. 102-5 

Cortesao, op, cit (n 453), II, Plate XXXVIII. 

On Barbuda as the “Ludovicio Georgio” of the map see thid , II, 2715-77, and also Cortesao and 
Teixeira da Mota, op cit. (n. 455), 11 , 123-25 For its influence on later maps see B. Szczesmak, “The 
Seventeenth-Century Maps of China,” Imago mundi. XII (1956), 120 n. See illustrations m this 
chapter. 

It should be noticed that excerpts from the wntmgs of this group of authors could be readily 
found m Ramusio. 
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are unclear on the exact placement of the internal provinces, and so Barbuda, 
left to make his own decisions, mistakenly places Yunnan to the north of 
Szechwan. His location of the maritime provinces is roughly correct. 

The riverine networks of China originate, accordmg to Barbuda, at various 
interior points, most of them m several large lakes. This is m contrast to some of 
the earlier manuscript maps which include very few rivers and often have those 
shown coming from a single, great interior lake. The large, mterior lake is 
moved by Barbuda to China's extreme western frontier.^^i Xo it he applies a 
legend apparently derived from Velho's Asian chart, which records the overflow- 
ing of this lake in 1557 and the inundation of seven cities of Shansi provmce. 
It should be noticed that Velho’s legend includes no specific reference to a lake, 
and as previously mentioned,^’' 2 probably refers to one of the periodic floods of 
the Yellow River. In this connection it is striking that neither Barbuda nor the 
earlier cartographers have any real sense of the course of the Yellow River. 
By contrast, Barbuda, as well as some of his predecessors, vastly exaggerates 
the mouth of the Yangtze, an area in which the Portuguese were active from 
their base at Ningpo. While Barbuda does show “C. Liamton" (Liaotung 
Peninsula) as the northernmost point on the coast, he does not depict the pemn- 
sular shape of Shantung or the Yellow Sea. Like Velho, Barbuda places the 
Great Wall between two ranges of mountains, notes that it is 400 leagues 
(1,600 miles) long, and that it is designed to protect China against the forays 
of the Tartars. North of the wall is a list of names, pictures of pointed Mongol 
or Eastern tents, and notice of a vast desert. Directly to the west of China are the 
“Bramas” (Burmans), the '‘Gouros,”^^^ and the '‘Pantanes" (Afghans). On 
the northern and western borders the blank spaces are filled in with pictures 
of land-ships. 

While Barbuda's map was far from perfect, it was immeasurably better than 
the primitive map of China's coast which was inserted into the Bologna (1589) 
edition of Mendoza's book.474 This map, apparently designed as a piece of 
missionary propaganda for Europe, shows a huge European establishment with 
a cross over the main portal standing across central China. Here and there on 
the landscape other edifices arc placed, a number of which arc topped with 
spires. In the north a legend misplaces the city of “Qmnsai" (Hangchow), 
where the Venetian Marco Polo had resided while serving the Mongol dynasty. 
The entire west and north of Chma is surrounded by high and apparently 
impassable and uninhabited mountains. The best part of the map is the relative 
proportions given to China and Japan. The insular kingdom is shown as a single 
island only a fraction of the size of the “great empire of China." It is possible 

Suggestion m Cortesao and Teixcira da Moto, op cit (n 455), II, 123 Possibly a reference to 
Lake Baikal, but I am more inclined to believe that this was a conventional interior lake which Bar- 
buda moved to the unknown west rather than discard it completely It should also be recalled that 
in Chinese tradition the rivers of this land all originate in a great Western lake 
Above, pp. 753, 817. 

473 See the discussion of these people, above, p. 653. 

474 This edition is very rare. For a reproduction see Sanz, op, cit. (n. 49), p. 66. 
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that this highly imaginative map of Christian achievement in China is based upon 
news of the successes which the Italian Jesuits had recently had in penetrating 
the land where Marco Polo, an Italian of an earlier date, had functioned as a 
trusted official.^^^ 

The last depiction of Chma published in the sixteenth century was that 
included on Linscho ten’s map of Asia (159b). From the general configuration 
given to coastal China and from the transliterations of place names it is clear that 
the author of this map (probably prepared in Goa) was heavily indebted to the 
Portuguese cartographers. ^7 6 Though similar in its nomenclature to Barbuda’s 
map, It shows only that part of China from 40 degrees north latitude southward. 
It also includes a provincial name, “Suchuan” (possibly Szechwan), which is 
not to be found on Barbuda’s map. In its general outlmes of the China coast 
it follows the Vaz Dourado atlas of 1580, but it includes more coastal names and 
much more data on the interior.^77 Some of this may have been borrowed from 
Barbuda, but it has fewer intenor towns and cities. The cartographer of Lin- 
schoten’s map probably knew the planisphere of Pedro de Lemos (about 1590) 
and the atlas of Bartolemeu Lasso (about 1590), but appears to have relied on 
them mainly for maritime routes. That this is not a complete catalogue of his 
sources is indicated by the fact that the Linschoten map includes nomenclature 
not to be found on any extant maps of an earlier date. As a depiction of China, 
it is generally less satisfactory than the Barbuda map published twelve years 
earlier — but then it must be remembered that it is not a special map of China 
but a general map of Asia.^78 

Little did the Portuguese or anybody in Europe know how much they were 
askmg of Diogo Lopes de Sequeira when he was sent out from Lisbon in 1508 
with instructions to “ask after the Chijns.”'^79 por in the following ninety 
years merchants and missionaries, haphazardly at first and systematically later, 
were able to collect only a relatively few details of the sort that Sequeira had 
been urged to provide. Still the information that began to trickle into Europe 
through Portugal in the first half of the century rapidly became a stream of 
broad proportions before 1600 as the isolated and secret reports of the early 
Portuguese were brought together, integrated, and amplified by data taken 
from the European classical and medieval traditions by the chroniclers of dis- 
covery, the compilers of travel literature, the writers of secular and religious 

475 It should be recalled that Father Michele Ruggiero, one of the first Italian Jesuits to penetrate 
China, was sent back to Europe m 1588 to report on the successes and needs of the Chma mission 
(see above, p. 302). He arrived in Rome m 1590 About his influence on the European mapping of 
China see Szczesmak, loc at. (n. 469), pp 118-20. The map which Ruggiero may have helped to 
prepare on the basis of Chinese maps taken from a Ming atlas were not published in Europe until 
the seventeenth century. 

476 Burnell and Tiele (eds.), op at (n. 267), I, xxxii-xxxiii, point out that the printer of Lmschoten’s 
book received maritime charts and a map of Asia made in Goa from Bartolemeu Lasso 

477 Kammerer, op at. (n. 21), p 214. 

478 See illustrations in this chapter. 

479 See above, p. 731. 
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history, and the cartographers. The European image of the “mightie kingdome” 
was shaped largely by the books, like those of Mendoza and Maffei, which 
enjoyed the widest distribution. And the impressions derived from them were 
reinforced by the maps and firsthand accounts published in the chronicles, 
travel collections, and Jesuit letters and histones. Greater clarity was given to the 
image by the regular appearance in Europe of the products of China’s arts and 
crafts, and by the few Chinese who managed to reach there. From such 
sources an overwhelming impression of China’s wealth and greatness was 
clearly conveyed to the European public. 

The fact that the sources disagree on certain points or contradict each other 
on detail should not be too surprising. The observers at first hand were forced 
to generalize on the basis of limited experiences and in spite of their inability 
to cope with the language. Ricci, whose contributions before 1600 were 
relatively slight, was evidently the only one of the Europeans to learn more than 
a few polite expressions in Chinese.^so Still these works, as sources for Ming 
history, should not be lightly dismissed. For the Europeans were inclined to 
comment on aspects of life in China which native writers took for granted. It 
is also possible to see from these writings, particularly on matters relating to 
trading regulations, that affairs in Ming China were constantly changing — 
an observation that may seem banal until one recalls how often, even yet, the 
various dynastic periods of Chinese history are treated as static epochs. Finally, 
close perusal of these writings gives the reader, not only an overwhelming 
impression of the evolutionary character of life in Ming China, but also a feeling 
for the dynamic quality in Europe’s awakemng to it. 

The earliest accounts stress the material wealth, technological skills, and com- 
plex orgamzation of Chinese society. Those who try after mid-century, like 
Cruz, Mendoza and Maffei, to present a synthesis tend to emphasize the 
rational order prevailing in China’s governmental, educational, and social 
structure. These writers also begin to bring out m more detail the predominant 
features of the tribute system of international relations and trade. The mission- 
aries, through their interest in evangelizing China by cultural penetration, 
added an intellectual dimension to the image which previously had been want- 
ing. Since many of the missionaries were scholarly men, they were not content 
with hurried observations and surmises. They began seriously to collect Chinese 
books, to have translations prepared, and to ask questions of learned Chinese 
informants. Though Europe’s image of China remained blurred, distorted, and 
misshapen m many details, its essential outlines had emerged clearly by 1600 
for practically every salient feature of life there was touched upon in the 
European literature even before Ricci successfully established himself at 
Peking. 


^80 Ruggiero, who was the first European to learn the language systematically, apparently never 
acquired great proficiency m it. It is sometimes said that he was too old when he began, suffered 
from poor health, and was not endowed with a very retentive memory. See Dunne, op at. (n. 377), 
P 30. 
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Epilogue: A Composite Picture 


In the eyes of Europe, the image of Asia was constantly changing in detail while 
remaining surprisingly constant in general outline. No matter what caption it 
carried — the Land of Ophir, India, or Asia — the world east of the Indus never 
lost Its color or attraction for Europeans. The light from the East, even when it 
all but flickered out in the Middle Ages, constantly sent out vagrant rays, and 
Europe at times saw Asia only in flashing, rainbow patterns. While visual 
distortions became fewer in the Renaissance and the sixteenth century, the 
concrete and the fantastic continued to be mtermingled in varying proportions 
in the European view of the East. 

The fantasies of one age are often the facts of another; contrariwise, the facts 
of one age sometimes become the myths of another. Nowhere is the truth of 
these aphorisms more clearly illustrated than in the revelation of Asia to Europe. 
The India conquered by Alexander was transmuted into a medieval myth which 
was itself then accepted in the eleventh century as a concrete depiction of the 
scene of the Macedonian s exploits. The colorful stones associated with the 
Alexander myth became a part of Islamic tradition, were circulated in Asia 
by the Muslim spice merchants, were incorporated into Asian folklore and 
traditional history, and then found their way back to Europe in the reports of 
Portuguese merchants and Jesuit missionaries. Knowledge of the existence of an 
ancient Christian community in south India was converted into the medieval 
legend of Prester John, and this bit of fanciful self-deception helped to inspire 
the Christians of Europe to launch a real quest for their Eastern co-religionists 
which lasted well into the sixteenth century. With these examples before him, 
the modem historian dares not exclude from his considerations of the awakening 
of Europe to the existence of Asia those elements from the record of the past 
which appear to be fanciful or unrealistic from the perspective of today. 

The heritage of interrelated fact and myth from the prediscovery era colored 
Europe s vision of the East throughout the sixteenth century. It is ironical, but 
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perhaps not surprising, that the conventionalized Ptolemaic picture of the world 
gamed its widest acceptance during the first half of the century, or m the very 
years when the Europeans in the East were gathering the concrete data which 
would eventually modify the Ptolemaic tradition radically. That the Portuguese 
government regulated the spice trade, information, and the missionary enter- 
prise undoubtedly contributed to Europe’s delay in perceiving a newer and more 
realistic Asia. Nonetheless, enough evidence was piling up in Europe before 
1550 to stimulate the growth of a non-Ptolemaic cartography and to pique 
general interest about Asia as a rich field for commercial and religious endeavor. 

Even though Europe’s focus was still blurred before 1550, a perceptive 
European could begin to see the separate parts of Asia distinctly. Both Conti and 
Varthema m the accounts of their travels to India and southeast Asia had stressed 
regional differences with respect to climate, customs, and commercial practices. 
While little was known directly about Chma or Japan before mid-century, 
the Europeans in south Asia had relayed back to their homelands a vivid 
picture of the great reputation which the empire of Chma enjoyed throughout 
the East. It was the spice trade, however, and the general involvement of 
Europeans in it, which first dominated Europe’s vision. This meant that Euro- 
peans before 1550 generally centered their attention upon the Spiceries and the 
international marts of India and south Asia. 

While the Far East still lay beyond the horizon, the prediscovery view of 
China and Japan prevailed in Europe. Marco Polo and Mandeville remained the 
authorities on East Asia, and no serious question existed in the sixteenth century 
about their veracity. The few firsthand reports of the early discoverers to 
circulate in Europe had the effect for a time of enhancing the reputation of the 
medieval writers by confirming their stories about the vast wealth and influence 
of China. Their general reliability being established, the details in the medieval 
reports were checked out, though unsystematically, against contemporary 
observations. A few scholarly observers began at an early date to wonder whether 
Cathay and Chma were actually different names for the same place. While the 
academic debate went on sporadically until the beginning years of the seven- 
teenth century, the merchants, in contrast to the Jesuits, appear not to have been 
troubled by this problem. Practical businessmen working m Asia probably 
felt that if Cathay and China were two independent countries so much the 
better — they were both reputed to be wealthy, civilized, and tolerant ’ 

While China still remained the great hope of the future, India and southeast 
Asia were stark realities to both merchants and missionaries. Their initial 
ventures being dramatically successful in Malabar, Goa, Malacca, and the 
Spiceries, the Portuguese and the Jesuits were soon faced by the arduous and 
unglamorous business of keeping their precarious footholds, eliminating their 
competitors, and extending their fields of operation. In south Asia this proved 
to be an expensive, draining, and unrewarding experience. A number of the 
earlier commentators soon began to sound warnings about everextendmg the 
empire, about the insecurity of its strategic outposts, and about the unbridled 
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rapaciousness of the Europeans in the East. Even with the best intentions, 
there was little that the administrative heads of the Portuguese empire could do 
to direct and control the people in the field. The crown itself was badly victi- 
mized by the freebooters whose sole concern was to pile up personal fortunes 
as quickly as possible. As the Portuguese pushed eastward, their reputation for 
being trouble-makers preceded them into the most remote parts of Asia. 
The Muslim traders, whom they dislodged and discomfited, broadcast far and 
wide what evils might be expected to attend the appearance of the hated 
Christians. 

From Its beginnings the Portuguese overseas enterprise was under attack by 
powerful enemies in Europe. Stories of the extravagant and immoral lives 
bemg led by the Portuguese in Asia were soon being circulated, and they were 
finally put into print at the end of the century by Linschoten. The policy of 
secrecy itself probably contributed at an early date to the growing suspicion 
that all was not well within Portugal’s rich, Asian commercial empire. Nobody 
had trouble in remembering that certain of the early voyages had been financed 
in part by confiscations extracted from the Portuguese Jews. Lisbon’s monopoly 
of the spice trade had dealt a heavy blow to the Venetian economy. The effort 
to maintam pepper prices at a level far higher than the free market would 
ordinarily support, as well as the refusal of Lisbon to permit the great commercial 
houses of Europe free access to India, helped to give the Portuguese the repu- 
tation for being grasping. The least of the charges hurled at them was that they 
sold adulterated pepper at outrageous prices. To the disappointment of the older 
religious orders, the Portuguese also gave over the leadership in the Asian mission 
to the new, untried, and elite Society of Jesus. For these reasons, as well as others, 
the Portuguese were branded as monopolists and exploiters in both Asia and 
Europe. 

Though the Portuguese set no new records m human history for pillage or 
exploitation, their bad reputation certainly put huge stones in the path of empire. 
The lot of the Europeans in south Asia was never a happy one, and both mer- 
chants and missionaries constantly pushed eastward to locate a more congenial 
atmosphere for trade and evangelizing. In the reports to Europe about India 
and southeast Asia the disillusionment of the Westerners comes through sharply 
and helps to produce a hostile and antipathetic view of Indian civilization. The 
great expectations for China and Japan, particularly when contrasted with the 
adverse reaction to India, gives to the writings on the Far East an overly 
buoyant and optimistic quality. While such differing estimates may or may not 
reflect the situation in Asia accurately, they undoubtedly helped to create a 
portrayal in Europe that was generally antagonistic to India and overwhelmingly 
favorable to Japan and China. 

The corollary of this observation is the fact that China and Japan after mid- 
century began to loom much larger in Europe’s view of the East than the 
countries of south Asia. The books and maps printed before 1550 in Italy and 
northern Europe had centered mainly on India, the East Indies, and the Phihp- 
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pines. The great Spanish and Portuguese chronicles of mid-century continued 
to dwell on south Asia as the scene of the great Iberian triumphs of the first half 
of the century. China was treated m some detail by the Portuguese chroniclers, 
but Japan was barely mentioned. Once the great travel compilations began to 
appear, beginning with Ramusio’s in 1550, both the medieval and the newer 
materials on eastern Asia figured more prominently than they had earlier. 
It was, however, the Jesuit letters, histories, and the Japanese embassy sponsored 
by them which brought Japan clearly into Europe’s range of vision. 
While the Jesuits likewise provided glimpses of China, it was the non-Jesuit 
writers of Portugal and Spam who first revealed to Europe a few of China’s 
internal dimensions. In two highly influential works by the Portuguese Domini- 
can Cruz and the Spanish Augustiman Mendoza, China is portrayed as a 
model empire, a delineation which it would retam for at least two more 
centuries. 

In the preceding four chapters of this book, the images of the individual coun- 
tries of Asia have been sketched out separately. By following this organizational 
scheme, we have so far failed to show what Asia as a whole looked like to 
sixteenth-century Europe. Nor have we been able to bring out the shadings and 
contrasts which give relief and highlights to the broader panorama. The com- 
parisons and contrasts implicit in the observations of the European writers as 
they epitomize the various cultures, peoples, and nations of Asia often reveal 
more to the Western eye than is gained through straightforward description. A 
comparative phrase, word, or sentence sometimes sparks a flash of insight which 
helps illuminate a previously dark and mysterious landscape. Comparisons, 
likewise, whether conscious or unconscious, help to reveal something about the 
biases, beliefs, and perceptivity of the observers themselves. What follows is 
designed as a representation of Asia in its more general aspects as it emerges 
from reviewing our more detailed surveys of the individual countries. 

The physical landscape of Asia, except for Australia and eastern New Guinea, 
had been uncovered by 1600 from western India to eastern Japan, as far south 
as Java and as far north as the Hokkaido and the Liaotung Peninsula. Even the 
approaches from the Pacific Ocean to insular and eastern Asia are described m 
books and depicted on maps. The revelation is by no means total, because the 
Europeans were naturally far better informed about the coastal areas than 
about the interiors. With the passage of time the Europeans improve their 
knowledge of interior areas and acquire steadily a more exact knowledge of spa- 
tial relationships. They continue to overemphasize the regions and physical 
features which they know most intimately: the Ghats and the deltas of the 
Irrawaddy, Ganges, Mekong, and Yangtze. They remain relatively ignorant 
of the Indus and Yellow River valleys and the internal geography of northern 
India and Japan. Nonetheless, before the century ends, they know a few details 
about the peoples of the Himalayas (Tibetans), the steppe north of the Great 
Wall, and the topographical outlines of Korea and the Hokkaido (Yezo). 

Implicit in their discussions is an acute sense of the importance of geography 
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as a basis for the existing political divisions. The Himalayas and adjacent moun- 
tain barriers separate China sharply from the countries of south Asia, so that 
the only feasible approach to China from the south and west is by sea. Moun- 
tains, rivers, and deserts help to keep India divided into a large number of 
diverse states and prevent its political unity. Similarly, physical features contri- 
bute to the political disumty and instability of Ceylon and continental southeast 
Asia. The great insular complexes which they know (Philippines, Japan, and 
the Spiceries) have all the divisive problems of insularity as well as internal 
geographical barriers. Even China, the Asian land to which nature has been 
most kind, is divided by the Yangtze into distinct northern and southern sections. 

The elements likewise contribute to the instability of life and hamper mari- 
time and internal trade. Tidal floods in the Gulf of Cambay and the delta of the 
Irrawaddy constitute dangers to keeled ships. Typhoons and tidal waves buffet 
Japan, and life there is made unpredictable by periodic tremors and earth- 
quakes. Volcanic eruptions and earthquakes in the Indonesian archipelago 
endanger the Spiceries and frighten European sailors and missionaries Periodi- 
cally floods engulf the deltas of China and bring widespread death and destruc- 
tion with them. Droughts parch the Coromandel coast and produce starvation, 
misery, and disease. But nature is not all bad. The monsoons appear with 
unchanging regularity and their constancy makes sailing and maritime trade 
possible over vast distances. The more intellectually curious among the Euro- 
peans, like the Italian Humanist Sassetti, recorded the dates of the monsoons and 
made a few tentative efforts to explain them as meteorological phenomena. 

The wealth of Asia is in its resources, even though precious metals are not 
found in deposits comparable to those unearthed m America. Small amounts of 
gold are produced in Malaya, Sumatra, Mindanao, northern Celebes, and Korea. 
Silver comes mamly from Laos, Japan, and Korea, but its very scarcity keeps the 
price high and makes it profitable for the Europeans to export silver to Asia. 
Tin, iron, copper, and sulfur are available in small quantities, in southeast 
Asia especially. Precious and semiprecious stones, carnelians, rubies, amethysts, 
diamonds, and sapphires are native to India and Burma. Pearls are successfully 
fished for at Ormuz, the Straits of Manaar, and off the China coast near Canton. 
The products of agriculture, however, are infinitely more valuable: the spices 
of India, Ceylon, and the Indonesian archipelago ; the coco palm of India and 
southeast Asia and its vast number of by-products ; the opium of Cambay; and 
the rice of Malabar, Coromandel, Java, Siam, Champa, China, and Japan. 
The Europeans also notice that rice is cultivated by wet and dry methods, that 
certain places in eastern Asia have two or three crops each year, and that in south 
China the paddies are watered by a complex and efficient system of irrigation. 
Other crops of more than incidental interest are the sago palm of the East 
Indies and the rhubarb and ginseng of China. Animals are generally of very 
little interest except as exotic curiosities; special comments are limited to water 
buffalo, elephants, rhinoceroses, tigers, snakes, crocodiles, sea mammals, flying 
fish, and Birds of Paradise. 
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The human masses of continental Asia and Japan leave the Europeans aghast, 
and the densely populated and extensive cities of the East astound them. They 
give rough estimates of the numbers living in Vijayanagar, Ky5to, Pegu, and 
Canton From these statistics it appears that Kyoto, and possibly Canton, v^ere 
estimated to be larger than any European city of the sixteenth century. They 
describe in vivid detail a number of great Asian cities which have since dis- 
appeared: Dabhul, Gaur, Vijayanagar, Golconda, Pegu, and Ayut’ia. Frequently 
they compare the Asian capitals or lesser centers to European cities . Sakai and 
Pegu to Venice, Champaner to Evora, Canton to Lisbon, and Ky5to to Rome. 
The Europeans were not similarly impressed with the agricultural and village 
centers of Asia, and in many instances find rural conditions shocking and 
inexcusable. They are impressed, however, particularly in China and Japan, by 
the great productivity possible in a crowded countryside. 

In the port cities where they do business, the Europeans acquaint themselves 
with the arts and crafts of Asia. Textiles from all parts of the East — silks, 
brocades, cotton cloths, damasks, muslins, calicos, satins, embroideries, and 
rugs — engage their attention and attract their money. Porcelains from China, 
lacquered screens from Japan, the gold filigree work of Sumatra, and thejewelry 
of Cambay arc among the leading luxury items which they purchase Many 
Asian craftsmen exhibit remarkable ingenuity in quickly learning how to 
manufacture European items. Portuguese ships are built on the west coast 
of India mainly by Javan carpenters Guns of good design and fire power are 
produced in Sumatra. Indians, Japanese, and Chinese are employed in setting 
up and running the Jesuit mission presses in Goa, Nagasaki, and Macao. 
The Chinese are usually considered to be the most adept craftsmen in the 
world. 

The peoples of Asia are divided roughly into types by color : black, shades of 
brown, and white. The black people are the Africans, the natives of south 
India, and the East Indians. The indigenous people of north India and conti- 
nental southeast Asia are often described as being tawny or swarthy. The 
Japanese and Chinese are white both to the merchants and to the missionaries. 
That their colors arc related to habits and abilities is most clearly brought out 
by Valignano. The black peoples arc generally conceived of as being inferior, 
incapable of improvement, and hopelessly sunk in superstition. The whitest 
peoples generally meet European standards, may even be superior in certain 
regards, and arc certainly good prospects for conversion. The males of Asia are 
generally divided into those who are fighters and those who arc timid; the only 
truly warlike groups arc the Muslims of the Mughul Empire, the Japanese, the 
Nayars of Malabar, and the Malays. Asian women are universally attractive; 
respectable women arc closely watched and not permitted to go about freely 
except in Japan; the Japanese women arc also exceptional inasmuch as upper- 
class ladies can usually read and write. Concubinage, polygamy, and prostitution 
are to be found m all the Asian lands. 

The Europeans are mainly interested in those countries where effective unity 
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and central authority help to provide stable conditions for trade and a favorable 
climate for evangelizing. China, Siam, and Pegu seem to meet these conditions 
best, though the missionaries certainly managed to reap a bountiful harvest in 
Japan despite divided and uncertain political conditions. Nonetheless, both 
the religious and secular commentators concentrate their attention on the 
kingship, the aristocracy, the bureaucracy, and the governing techniques 
employed in the most effectively umfied states of Asia. Burma, Siam, and 
Cambodia are deemed to have the most absolute rulers, the land being entirely 
the royal domain and the tillers of the soil being royal chattels. Most of the 
Asiatic rulers have religious and ceremomal as well as political functions; the 
ruler of Japan, they realize, has had his political functions usurped by the shogun 
and the daimyo. While the ruler of China is the greatest and most influential 
of Asian kings, his domestic power is shared with an elaborate bureaucracy 
recruited and advanced through a merit system based on examinations. In China 
there is no hereditary aristocracy of the type known in Europe; in Siam, 
similarly, grants of land are never given in perpetuity and so a landed aristocracy 
cannot become an entrenched establishment standing between the king and his 
people. In Japan and the Deccan, where aristocracies exist, the custom is for the 
powerful lords to live away from their jurisdictions and to be at the royal court 
under the watchful eye of the king at appointed times or for stated periods. 
The Europeans also observe and comment upon the intermediary political role 
played by the eunuchs at the courts of Bengal, China, Pegu, and in the Mughul 
empire. The problem of succession in an absolute state is also examined and 
remarks are made upon the system of primogeniture obtaining in China and 
Japan, of assassination in Sumatra and Bengal, and of self-immolation in 
Malabar. Royal monopolies of key economic activities are likewise high- 
lighted: horses in Vijayanagar, land in Siam and Cambodia, the ruby commerce 
of Pegu, the clove trade of Ternate, and the mining of precious metals in China. 
While exercising control over religion, the rulers of Siam, China, and the Mug- 
hul empire are willing to let their subjects make their choices in faith and do not 
seek to impose religious uniformity on their realms. 

In a vast, well-organized country like China the royal administration has its 
hand in every phase of human activity. While a system of mutual surveillance 
{pao-chia) manages justice at the local level, its members arc individually respon- 
sible to the administrative hierarchy which culminates in Peking. The Chinese 
emperor not only controls; he also uses the power of the state to encourage his 
subjects. The national system of civil service examinations is supported by a 
national system of state-supported schools. The state even provides hospitals 
and homes for the blind, the indigent, and the orphans within its elaborate 
public welfare program. A bureaucratic state like China naturally has many 
official posts, and the Europeans provide the titles of many of these officials 
and describe their functions. Many of the Europeans note with considerable 
approval that a governor may never rule in the province of which he is a 
native. Chma’s encompassing bureaucratic organization wins great admiration. 
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and the Middle Kingdom is placed in a class entirely by itself for achievements 
in government. 

The Asiatic system of international relations based on the tribute system of 
China, docs not win sympathetic understanding or approval from the Euro- 
peans. The relationship between trade and tribute is never clearly understood, 
even though the Europeans are quick to realize that most of the Asiatic states 
involved in international commerce have a vassal relationship to China. They 
also seem to comprehend the double vassalage of the Liu-chhus to Chma 
and Japan, and clearly indicate that Malacca in its pre-European days was in 
vassalage to Siam, itself a vassal of China. They also bring out clearly how 
Malacca bypassed Siam to achieve greater independence by appealing directly 
for help to China. A number of the commentators describe the customs 
followed in receiving embassies at the courts of Pegu, Siam, and China, and 
outline the conditions under which trade may be carried on in their capital 
cities. 

Malacca as a vital nexus of trade continues, even after its capture by the 
Portuguese, to follow long-established commercial practices. At both Malacca 
and Cambay, the great entrepots of the pre-European era, foreign merchants 
live in communities of their own under conditions resembling what later 
comes to be called extraterritoriality. The interposition of the Portuguese in the 
trade between India and southeast Asia inflicts great losses upon the Gujarati- 
Muslim merchants who had previously dominated this commerce. Throughout 
southeast Asia the Malay language is umversally understood in the trading 
centers and is the mam language of commerce in other parts as well. Most of 
those engaged in international trade willingly accept Chinese '‘cash’’ as a medium 
of exchange, a further indication of China’s traditional predommance. Chinese 
products likewise are to be found in all the markets of the East, even in places 
as distant as Surat or as remote as Chiengmai. While forbidden officially to 
venture abroad, Chinese merchants continue to appear occasionally in most of 
Asia’s marts. 

In negotiating trade agreements with the Chinese, Japanese, and Siamese, the 
Europeans, possibly because they had no alternative, apparently accept written 
assurances and guarantees at their face value. Elsewhere, the Portuguese take 
pains to make certain that native oaths and guarantees are binding in heathen 
terms. For example, to testify to their sincerity the Deccanese in Goa are asked 
to swear to their own gods and to put ashes on their bare heads. In the Philip- 
pines the Europeans often follow local customs by engaging in blood compacts. 
The initial commercial agreement between Portugal and Pegu is ratified only 
after the Buddhists and Christians, each following their own rites, have sworn 
by their own deities to honor their obligations. The Christians, it may be 
recalled, often question whether their own oaths are binding when given to a 
pagan. 

The social beliefs and attitudes held in some parts of pagan Asia appear 
intolerable to the Europeans. The caste system of India (particularly of Malabar) 
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is especially repugnant, particularly the beliefs in untouchability and distance 
pollution. The missionaries react very strongly against the idea that Christians 
may pollute the higher castes. The matrilineal customs of the Nayars, and the 
strange sexual practices which they follow, fascinate and repel the Europeans 
almost as much as do sati and concremation. Even the otherwise admirable 
Japanese shock the missionaries by their callousness toward human life, parti- 
cularly in their indifference to infanticide and their addiction to suicide. Such 
shortcomings in the civilized Japanese seem to them far more abhorrent than 
the cannibalism which they hear about among the primitive peoples of Sumatra, 
Borneo, the Philippines, the Spice Islands, and the northern border region of 
Siam. While mildly interested in the tattooed tribesmen of northern Celebes 
and northern Siam, the Europeans generally react with hostility to savage 
customs and seem always to fear that they are the work of the devil. The mis- 
sionaries are absolutely horrified at the umversahty of sodomy (practiced even 
by the Buddhist priests) and by the widespread existence of concubinage, 
polygamy, and prostitution. 

The social institutions of Chma and Japan, especially the family, arouse 
admiration and even stimulate suggestions for emulation. Ip. China the social 
tone is set by the court and the mandarins. While Chinese officialdom is far 
from faultless, it sets a high standard. Class lines arc far sharper in Japan, where 
interclass marriages are rare and different languages are used when speaking 
to women, inferiors, and superiors. Among the secular classes, the warrior 
occupies a much higher station in Japan than in China. Even the Buddhist 
monks of Japan have no hesitation in organizing themselves into military 
bands to fight against secular authorities. The nations of East Asia, however, 
have been spared from the caste system of Hinduism and are therefore much less 
strange and repugnant. Slavery is common, even in Japan, but it is clearly an 
institution different from European slavery. In Asia, slaves are not mere pro- 
perty: they intermarry with free persons, possess property of their own, and may 
regain their freedom by several relatively easy routes. 

Freemen of all social levels may obtain an education in China at state expense. 
Centers of learmng exist in every provincial capital and in smaller cities as well 
where students prepare themselves to take the civil service examinations. 
Printed books of all sorts are available in China, and the state of literacy is high 
by sixteenth-century standards. Both China and Japan arc reported to have 
universities, but India has no major centers of learmng. In Siam and Burma the 
Buddhist priests teach religious and secular subjects and arc credited with main- 
taining the cultural traditions of their lands. Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese, and Malay 
are all international languages through which the peoples of the area communi- 
cate with one another about religion and trade. In all of the great continental 
countries and Japan, the architectural and sculptural masterpieces overawe the 
Westerners. From local informants much of the traditional oral history and 
mythology passed into the European learned tradition. Although not intimately 
involved themselves in the cultures of Asia, the Europeans were interested 
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enough to gather significant materials on early Asian history, language and 
literature, arts, crafts, and sciences. 

Most of the social, moral, and intellectual deficiencies of the Asians can be 
traced to the nefarious teachings of the Muslims and to the stubborn devotion 
of the pagans to their native faiths. The hated Muslims are prominent and 
influential everywhere except in China, Japan, and the Philippines. The Euro- 
peans first conclude that the Muslims are not powerful in China after learning 
that the Chinese eat pork. In India, where there are both Sunnites and Shiites, 
the followers of the Prophet impeded or perverted the development of an early 
form of Christianity. The Malabar Christians furnish living proof of the anti- 
quity of Christian teachings in south India. St. Thomas, the founder of the 
Indian Christian community, presumably carried the Gospel as far east as 
China before returning to India to die. His followers, located mainly in the 
Serra behind the spice centers of southern Malabar, have retained a prominent 
place in the social and commercial life of south India. Unfortunately, left with- 
out proper spiritual guidance, the Malabar Christians fell into error by accepting 
the Nestonan heresy and by adopting the caste system of the Hindus. The Jews, 
the only other Western sect with followers in the East, are most promment at 
Ormuz and Cochin and have spread as far east as China. 

The only international religion native to Asia is Buddhism. Its priests and 
monks dominate the spiritual life of Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Cambodia, and 
Japan. While Buddhism flourishes in China, its clergy is not so powerful there 
and Its teachings face strong competition from other native creeds. The Jesuits 
get their first real understanding of Buddhist teachings in Japan. There they 
learn that Buddhism originated in India from whence it was carried into Chma, 
Korea, and finally Japan. Possibly because the Jesuits were never active them- 
selves in continental southeast Asia, no clear understanding emerges of the 
relationships between Japanese and southeast Asian Buddhism, or of the differ- 
ences between the Mahayana and Hinayana dispensations. The monastic 
system of Buddhism, often compared to its Christian counterpart, particularly 
attracts the attention of both secular and religious observers. The hierarchical 
organization of Buddhism, its relations to the ruler, its temples, idols, and 
stupas are described for all the Buddhist lands. Information on Buddhism’s 
cosmography and doctrines emerges mainly from the missionary accounts of 
“pagan errors.” The Buddhists are acknowledged as being the group mainly 
responsible for education m Burma, Siam, and Japan 

Hinduism is the greatest of the pagan faiths of India, though it is vaguely 
understood that certain of its dogmas and practices had emigrated in the past as 
far east as Cambodia. Brahmans and Gurus act as the secular clergy of Hinduism; 
the Yogis are cast in the role of ascetics or mendicant friars. The Hindus revere 
many idols reminiscent of Christian saints, and the Christians persist in seeking in 
Hinduism for the vestiges of a primitive Chnstiamty. Yogis are far more saintly, 
informed, and tractable than other Hindu teachers, since they live abste- 
miously and will listen to Christian arguments. The Brahmans are particularly 
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recalcitrant in their devotion to caste, and are hard to deal with because 
of their great political and social influence with the other castes. They also 
persist in living pristinely as vegetarians while making heavy exactions from 
other social groups and desecrating their own temples by supporting them from 
the earnings of prostitutes. Believing m the transmigration of souls, Hindus 
will not take life; but they persist in maintaining caste and slave systems which 
relegate some souls to an earthly perdition. The Jams and Parsecs likewise 
come in for comment as superstitious sects with incomprehensible social 
practices. The holy places of India, especially the Ganges, are revered by people 
all over the subcontinent for reasons which generally escape or puzzle the 
Christians. 

Far greater is Christian understanding for the practices of Shinto and Taoism. 
These are simple, animistic religions which are popular with the commoners of 
Japan and China. The Japanese faith is founded on the belief that the people of 
Japan are the children of the kami and the emperor is descended from the Sun- 
Goddess. Neither Shint5 nor Taoism has a highly complex or powerful 
ecclesiastical organization. Both faiths, like the animistic beliefs of the East 
Indians and the Filipinos, are unsophisticated, unsystematized, and replete 
with obvious superstitions. Confucianism, mentioned only at the very end of the 
sixteenth century, is described primarily as a moral philosophy held by the 
ruler of China and his mandarins. Very little is known about its intellectual 
content, and it is mainly thought of in connection with the spring plowing 
ceremony presided over by the emperor. Practically nothing is known about 
the precepts of either Confucius or Lao-tzu. It is clear, however, that none of the 
Asian countries, except perhaps Burma, Siam, and Cambodia, is religiously 
umted. And none of the pagan religions is militant, except Buddhism in Japan, 
or bent upon proselytizing. 

While religious warfare is not a problem in Asia, it does not follow that Asians 
are devoted solely to the arts of peace. Warfare and militarism are chronic 
evils, witness the existence of the Nayars and Samurai as professional warrior 
classes. Indeed, warfare involves greater masses of people than anything 
conceived of in Europe. In India, Burma, and Siam huge armies, constituting 
almost the entire population of the state, supplemented by numerous mercen- 
aries, move into battle against each other. Such mass military movements leave 
in their wake badly ravaged land, totally devastated cities, and permanently 
dislocated multitudes. While most Asian states are rarely mobilized totally, 
most of them keep permanent military establishments. Vijayanagar, for 
example, regularly recruits, enlists, trams, and maintains large corps of mercen- 
aries, including Christians, Muslims, and Africans. Siam likewise hires mercen- 
aries and requires military service of its own people. A few Indian rulers employ 
Amazons as palace guards and as warriors. Rivers, mountains, and ports are 
fortified permanently; sluices, walls, and moats protect capital cities like 
Champaner and Kydto. Chma keeps fleets of war junks constantly in its coastal 
waters and garrisons its northern frontier with a Great Wall and permanent 
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military settlements. The latest in firearms and artillery are quickly mcorporated 
into the arsenals of these armies. Native arms and elephant cavalry are used m 
conjunction with more modern equipment. 

In the sixteenth century the Europeans witness and participate in a number of 
major Asian wars. They record details about the wars between the Deccan 
states and Vijayanagar, between the Mughuls and Cambay and Bengal, between 
the Siamese and the Burmese, between the Burmese and the Arakanese, 
between the Siamese and the Cambodians, between the rival contestants for 
power in Japan, and between Japan and Chma in Korea. On the seas pirates are 
a constant menace, and the Europeans participate m a number of sea-sweeping 
operations as well as in the defense of their outposts at Diu, Goa, and Malacca 
against maritime and overland attacks. Despite all their experiences, however, 
the Europeans persist in believing in the superiority of their own arms and 
martial valor. Siam, Cambodia, China, and Japan are designated, by many in 
the field, as being easy and worthwhile conquests. It may be presumed that what 
they had in mind were limited acquisitions of territory in strategically located 
areas through which broader regions could be controlled. In their prospectuses 
sent to Europe the men in the field document these optimistic hopes by refer- 
ence to the timidity and unaggressiveness of the peoples of continental East 
Asia; the weakness of their large but slow, disorgamzed, and ineiffective armies; 
the superiority of European vessels in size, maneuverability, and fire power; 
and the readiness of the East Asian populations to revolt agamst their arbitrary 
and despotic rulers. 

While the Europeans in the field bemused themselves with hopes of conquest, 
their fellows collected weird bits of fact and fiction about Asian customs and 
traditions. Some of these stories are reportorial and true; others are myths, 
some of which are still current in Asia; and still others are probably distorted 
or imaginary. The dog-headed Indians and the gold-digging ants of antiquity 
have disappeared, but Asia has not lost any of its exoticism. For example, 
Javans and Malabars run amuck as a form of protest or revenge. Self-torture 
or self-destruction is proof of sincerity. In Malacca nobody may wear yellow 
colors without royal permission. The Burmans have a temple guarded by tame 
fish which can be called to the surface by a particular spoken word. Neither a 
Javan nor a Malay will permit anything to be above his shoulders or head. 
The king of Arakan selects his harem by submitting his prospective brides to 
a smell test. Strangers are called upon in Tenasserim to deflower a virgin before 
her marriage. In Pegu merchants may legally contract temporary alliances with 
native women. Burmese and Cantonese will eat anything no matter how 
distasteful it appears to others. A vast lake stands high in the mountains of central 
Asia from which all the continental rivers descend. Eclipses are traditionally 
believed in Siam to be caused by a huge snake which has swallowed the moon. 
Horses are unable to reproduce m India, hence the scarcity of them there. 
Hogs are ceremonially killed in the Bisayan Islands and their flesh is reserved 
for old women to eat. White elephants are sacred in Siam and Burma, and wars 
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begin over their possession. In Siam the nobles of the land delight in washing in 
the urine of the white elephant. Malabars worship for the day the first thing they 
meet each morning. Foot-binding was introduced into China by the men to 
keep their women at home and at work. These and a multitude of other curious 
stories added immeasurably to the repertory of the imaginative, and soon became 
a part of the stockpile of exotic items from which artists and poets still draw 
examples. 

European characterizations of the national or regional qualities of various 
Asian people are likewise a mixture of the factual and fanciful, and, not sur- 
prisingly, resemble many of the beliefs still popular in the West. All the islanders 
are fantastic swimmers and divers. The Smhalese are effeminate and weak. 
Natives of Tana are brutish and self-centered. Malabars are dirty, superstitious, 
belligerent, and unperceptive. Bengalis are wary and treacherous but clever. 
Peguans are industrious, honest, peaceful, and timid. Provincialism, temperance, 
and peace are the fundamental qualities of the Siamese. Malays are frivolous 
poetasters who are more afraid of work than war. Moluccans are stupid and 
lazy. Cebuans love peace, ease, and quiet. The proud Japanese are overly sensi- 
tive, intellectually curious, self-controlled, and warlike. The wise Chinese 
exhibit rational, just, and frivolous sides to their nature, are clever and indus- 
trious in the peaceful arts, and timid about fighting. Notice from the above how 
inferior the ‘‘blacks’’ of Asia are held to be in contrast to the “whites.” 

This stark picture of Asia with its shortage of grays and other shadings was 
transmitted to Europe over the entire sixteenth century through various chan- 
nels. Pieced together from pamphlets, books, maps, and marketplace gossip, 
such an adumbration was reinforced and given reality in Europe by the influx 
in a steady stream of Asian products, works of art and craftsmanship, and 
peoples. More than two hundred different spices and drugs from all parts of the 
East filled the shops of Europe. Ship-builders in Portugal soon learned to use 
coir from India and tung oil from China to calk and varnish their ships. Persons 
interested in sailing heard about keeled and unkeeled vessels without nails, 
Javan ships with four masts, Chinese junks with ingemous pumps, and sailing 
chariots for use on land. The nautically minded also added new types of ships 
and names to their vocabularies: cuttar (from which “cutter” may possibly 
derive), sampans, houseboats, barangays, and praus. Those interested in the arts 
could find fancy textiles and embroideries, oriental rugs, finely wrought jewelry, 
swords inlaid with precious stones, lacquered screens and beds, printed books 
published in China, manuscript books written in Gujarati, and Jesuit-printed 
books in Tamil, Chinese, and Japanese. Curiosa collectors might cherish plumages 
ofthe Bird of Paradise, poisoned arrows and darts, cowrie shells, bamboo furni- 
ture, costumes, camelians, strange sexual devices, new plants, seeds, and fruits as 
well as live and stuffed animals from the East. Others interested in language 
could find sample words and terms from Malayalam, Kanarcse, Konkam, 
Marathi, Tamil, Sanskrit, Pah, Mon, Taking, Thai, Cambodian, Malay, 
Tagalog, Bisayan, Chinese, and Japanese. Sample characters from Chinese 
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and Japanese were available in printed and manuscript writings. Of Asian 
persons in Europe we have references and sometimes considerable detail on the 
activities of Arab and Malay pilots, Malabar students, Chinese merchants, 
Gujarati translators, Japanese emissaries, and a Filipino convert. 

While concrete samples from Asia’s life and cultures certainly testified to its 
existence as a civilized, rich, and variegated part of an expanding world, what 
were the products, institutions, and ideas which stimulated the Europeans most 
and which ones most caused them to speculate about their own ? On a realistic 
level they were especially fascinated by the mere existence of new places, by 
exotic varieties of flora and fauna, and by the crafts of silk production, rice 
cultivation, book-making, weaponry, and ship-buildmg. Of the innumerable 
artistic products of Asia the Europeans are rapturous in their admiration for 
monuments, sculptures, porcelains, lacquers, and embroideries. They also 
evince profound interest in statistics on Asian populations, products, armies, 
exports, and imports. On a more abstract plane the Europeans were impressed 
by mass warfare techniques, the widespread existence of the lunar calendar, 
and the use of Malay as the lingua franca of Asian commerce. While merchants 
and missionaries used various Asian languages in their work, a few speculative 
minds began to concern themselves with the relationship of the Asian tongues 
to one another and of the possible relationships between the ideographic 
languages of the Far East and the hieroglyphics of Egypt and the Indian languages 
of America. Considerable scholarly interest also appeared with respect to the 
pre-European history of Asia, the oral and written sources for Asian history, 
the relative reliability of European and Asian chronologies and methods of 
dating, and the correlation or disparity between Europe’s pre-discovery and 
post-discovery knowledge of Asia. 

The nations of Asia were also billed as exemplars. China, the model state, 
was quickly recognized to be the possessor of unique and effective govern- 
mental and educational institutions: examinations for public ofEce; state- 
supported schools ; social services ; and courier systems ; and the law of avoidance 
or the requirement that provincial governors should never be natives of their 
jurisdictions. The West also had lessons to learn from Japan, particularly in 
physical and mental discipline. But perhaps what is most significant of all is the 
dawning realization m the West that not all truth and virtue were contained 
within Its own cultural and religious traditions. The century of the great 
discoveries, viewed from the perspective of the present, can be taken as the date 
from which Westerners began self-consciously to question their own cultural 
premises, to weigh them in a balance against the presuppositions and accom- 
plishments of other high cultures, and to initiate fundamental revisions in their 
own views of the world, man, and the future. 
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830; militarism, 832, Mongol empire, 31, 33, 
47, monopolies, 828 , monsoons, 826, Muslims 
in, 831, Nestorians in, 30, Norman voyages, 
177-78, oral traditions, 830, peoples, 258-59, 

827, piracy, 447, 550, 564, 638, 654, 723, 732, 
745-46, 833 , political and regional divisions, 
823, 826, 828, population, 827, printing, 827, 
products, 826, 827, products m Europe, 17, 

18, 91, 142, 834, Ptolemaic conception of, 
16, 17, 58, 69, 823 , relation to classical world, 

19, 49, rehgions, 34, 832, religious tolerance, 

828, rivers, 56, 63-64, 67, 825, 826, sea routes, 
13, 15, 47 , 48, 57 , 114, 406, 417, 519, 579, 
594, 616, 631, 731, 816, sex practices, 553-54, 
659, 662, 666, 707, 830, slavery, 486-87, 577, 
631, 659, 734, 774, 830; social classes, 828, 
830, spread of printing westward, 777-78, 
Strabo’s writings on, 13, succession practices, 
578, 828, system of international relations, 

829, trade relations, 15, 44, 49, 829, m travel 
collections, 205-15, wars, 308, 832, 833, 
women, 827, 832 See also under names of 
various Asian countries, provinces, and cities, 
and under rubrics such as Buddhism, Gold, 
Jesuits, Prmting, etc. 

Asia Minor, ii, 13, 14, 33 
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Assisi, 698 

“Asturmalec” (of Gujarat), 398 
Asuncion, Martin de la, 723 n 
Asvattcha^ 74. 

Ataide, D Luis de, 253 

Atlantic Ocean, 56, 115, exploration of, 52, 
98, 100, 114, and maritime powers, 51, 57, 
58, navigation, 98, Portuguese control of, 
57, spice routes, 105, 124, 125, 129, 139 
Atlases, 319, 223, 227 
Auger, E , 324 

Augsburg, 80, 92, 108, 1 1 2, 316, 494, informa- 
tion about voyages, 161, 162, printing in, 
149, in spice trade, 91 
Augustine, Saint, 22, 33 

Augustimans, 63, 798, in China, 746, 749, in 
India, 262, 275, m Malacca, 387, in the 
Philippines, 262; in Spanish missions, 396-97 
Augustus, elector of Saxony, 134 
Augustus, emperor of Rome, 12, 13, 15, 
17, 696 

Australia, 493, 835 

Ava (Burma), 535, 539, 541, 543, 543, 550 
Avadhutas (also written “Abdutes”), 280, 449 
Avatars (of Vishnu), 439 
Avignon, 41, 42 
Axumites, 30 

“Aytao ” See Hai^tao-fu-ihth 
Ayut’ia, capital of Siam, 311, 520, 521, 530, 563; 
destruction in 1569, 286, 521, 535, destruction 
in 1767, 532, Dominicans in, 286, floating 
markets, 531, known as Shahr-t-nao or “new 
city,” 531 n.; Moors in, 534, reconstruction, 
535, siege of 1549, 533 » siege of 1583, 536 
Azaro, Mariano, 133 

Azevedo, Antonio de Miranda de, 310, 520 
Azevedo, Sylvestre d’, 569 
Azores, 53, 92, 199 
Azuchi, Nobunaga’s residence, 697 

“Baba ” See Bab-Ullah 
“Babam Ada,” or Father Adam, 465 
“Babausa,” 459 

Babaylan (priestly women of Philippines), 
636 n. 

Bab-Ullah, sultan of Temate, 389, 618, 621, 
623, 623 

Babur, Mughul ruler, 420, 421 
“Bacao.” See Bassein, city of Burma 
Bachan island (Moluccas), 289, 592, 595, 597, 
604, 607, 620, conversion of, 388, Jesuits m, 
288, 617, location, 617; Portuguese ally, 288, 
ruler, 617, war with Ternate, 618 
“Bacola,” 481 

Bacon, Roger, 34, 42, 64, 70 
Badagds (Telegu warriors of Madura) attacks on 
Paravans, 269, 271; attacks on Portuguese, 
270. 433 


Badajoz-Elvas conference (1524) between Castile 
and Portugal, 116-17, 170, 206, 221, 602, 816 
Baghdad, 32, 33 

“Bagou” (Burmese name for Pegu) See Pegu 
Bagrow, Leo, 68 
“Baguindanao” (Banejan?), 641 
Bahadur Shah, sultan of Gujarat, 394, 395, 
397 n , 422, 423 
Bahmani kingdom, 369 
BajuSy Indian jackets, 354 

BakuSy Cambodian guardians of the Sacred 
Sword, 312 

“Balaerpartam ” See Vallerepattanam 
“Balahiao,” volcano (Sumatra), 575 
“Balanghai ” See Barangays 
Balapur (India), 479 

Balbi, Gasparo, 479, 490, 506, 535, 540, 541, 
573, 61 1 , on India, 473-74, on Pegu, 474, 544, 
549-50, on Rangoon, 545, reliability, 474, 
on southeast Asia, 499 , statistics, 474 
Balbi, Teodoro, 474 
Balboa, Vasco Nunez de, 114, 221 
Balghat, Deccan highlands, 384, 485 
Bah, 589, 591 n , 593 
“Bahbo.” See Silabao 
“Ballagate.” See Balghat 
Baltic Ocean status of in trade, 134 
Banastarim (Goa), 389 

Banda Islands, 503, 593, 594, 609, on European 
maps, 70, products, 609, Varthema in, 166 
Bandou (the celebrated Ashikaga gakko of 
Japan), 665, 715 
“Baneanes ” See Banyd 
Bang Plassoy (Siam), 524 
Banggai island, 600 n. 

Bangkok, 532 
Bantam (Java), 590 n. 

Banydy merchant class of India, 377, 399-400, 
406, 485; behefs, 378, diet, 378, 400, of 
Vijayanagar 377-78 
Bar Sauma, 39 

Bar angaysy 626 n,y 628, 629, 631, 635 See also 
Ships 

Barbaro, Josafat, 64 

Barbosa, Duarte, 153, 170, 186, 221, 226, 338, 

388, 427, 506, 513, 522, 525, 540, 542, 551, 

5<52, 573, 580, 585, 588, 593, 603, 652, 747. 

770, 793, 818, biography, 347-8, on caste 

system of Malabar, 360-69, on China, 738; 
on India, 340-42, 349, 395, 495, linguistic 
skills, 347-48, on Nayars, 362-65, reliability, 
339, 348; on southeast Asia, 504, in Vijayana- 
gar, 370, on Yogis, 419 

Barbuda, Luis Jorge de (Ludovicus Georgius), 
693 n., 737 n., 743, 745 n., 750 n , 77^ n , 
819, influence, 818 n., map of China in 
Ortelius, 818-19 
Barcelona, 183, 673, 701 
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Bardez (Goa), 482, Franciscans m, 252 n., 262, 
279 

Bardi, Giacomo dei, 45, 134 
Bardi, house of, 94, 133 

Barlaam and Josaphat, 19, 30, 74, Boccaccio^s 
use of, 76 , story in Europe, 27 
“Barnez ” See Broach 
Baroda, 398, 401 

Barom Reachea 11, ruler of Cambodia, 31 1 
Barrajan on Mindanao (Philippines), 641 
Barros, Joao de, 153, 181, 182, 186, 187, 189, 
igo-92, 196, 201, 203, 207, 226, 232, 322, 325, 
339, 391, 409, 413, 431, 522, 540, 551, 554, 
556, 562, 578, 580, 588, 593, 607, 609, 742, 
747, 748, 750, 751, 755 n, 75<5, 767 n , 770, 
775, 777 n , 780 n , 805, 806 n , 818, his Asian 
sources, 381, 402, 410, 427, 506, catechism of, 
247, 249, on Ceylon, 342-45, comparison of 
law of avoidance in China and Portugal, 
759 n , on Deccan, 3 8 1 , on Diu, 402 , Geograjia^ 
413, 504, 75<5, geographical divisions of East, 
342, 350 n, 504, 562-63, geographical 

divisions of India, 407-8, 413, on Goa, 
391-92, on Gujarat, 395, hand-map, 504-5; 
on Hindustan, 418, on India, 340-42, influ- 
ence, 326, 448, 741, 743, on Japan, 652, on 
Javans, 576, 586, 590, on Malaya’s early 
history, 506-9, on Pegu, 553, philological 
speculations, 342-43, Sassetti’s remarks on, 
325 n , on Siam, 522-25, 529-30, on slavery, 
577, sources, 186-87, 497, 521, 603, 655 n , 
738, 756 n , on Spiceries, 603-9, on Sumatra, 
497, use of leztras, 348, on Vijayanagar, 371 
Baru island, 599 

Barzaeus, Caspar, 252, 318, 323, 432 n, 433, 
439, 442, 444, 445 
Basel, 68, 179, 222 

Bassein, city of Burma, 541, 543, 544, 545, 
Franciscans m, 285-86, 557-58 
Bassein, city of India, 239, 404, 466, 470, 
ceded to Portugal in 1534, 394, Franciscans m, 
234, 236, 262; mission stations at, 249, 264, 
Orta on, 405 ; people, 405 
“Bataba” island, 640 
“Batachinas” (Moluccan peoples), 619 
Bataks, 575, 591 
Batala (Filipino deity), 645 
Batalha (Portugal), 701 
*‘Batas ” See Bataks 
Batecalou. See Batticaloa 
Bate-shar (on Bate Island in the Gulf of Kutch), 
402 

“Batochmo do Moro” (also called Halmahera 
or Gilolo), 504, 593, 604, 607-8 
Batticaloa (Ceylon), 344 
Bautista, Pedro, 306, 307 
“Baybai.” See Bayban 
Bayban (Leyte), 631 


Bayin Naung, king of Pegu, 521, 535, 548, 558, 
Buddhist revival, 285 , royal audiences, 549 
Beatus chart, 24 
“Bedas ” See Wedas 
Bede, the Venerable, 22, 24 
Behaim, Martin, 70 
Beira, Joao de, 282, 287, 612, 614, 617 
Beirut, 99, 107, 1 19 
“Beitam.” See Bertam 
Belem (Portugal), 100, no, 692 
Belgaum (India), 432, 479 
Bell, James Ford, 161 n. 

Bembay, 441 n 
Bembo, Pietro, 205 
Bempara (India), 271 
Benacci, Alessandro, 697 
Benares, 480 

“Bendara” (treasurer in Malacca), 510, 51 1 
Benedict XII, pope, 41 
Benedict the Pole, Friar, 3 1 
“Benestari ” See Banastanm 
Bengal, 341, 407, 408, 418, 420, 454, 551; 
Abyssiman eunuchs, 415, 547, Afghans in 426, 
482 , control by Arakan, 275 , cowrie shells as 
currency, 346, 417, duties, 417, on European 
maps, 413 n., European sources on, 413; 
extent, 414, Fitch on, 480-81, Gaur, 414-15, 
gold, 417; government, 415, horses, 416, 
industries, 416-17, Jesuits in, 275, 466, 
lascars (governors), 416, 425, Moors in, 415, 

416, Mughuls in, 481, Orta on, 193 , people, 
415, 417-18, Pires on, 185, 415-16, Portu- 
guese m, 412-13, 425, 473, 481, prices, 416, 

417, 473, products, 416, 482, Sliver, 417; 
succession, 415, 416, 578; trade, 417, 473; 
vassals, 414, wars, 413, 415, 482 

Bengal, bay of, 225, 275, 407 
“Bengala.” See Gaur 
Berar (India), 193, 479 

Bergamo, Jacopo Fihppo Foresti da, 63, 325, 
748 

Bend (Sanskrit* btmda^ a device or insigma of 
superiority), 375 
“Berma.” See Burma 

Bernard of Kagoshima, 254, 667, 668, 680, 690, 
727, travels in Europe, 672-74 
Bernardino strait, 644 n. 

“Berrio,” spice ship, 96 

Bertam (Malaya), 508, 514 

Betel, loi, 415 

“Betexagor.” See Bate-shahr 

Betor (near modern Howrah in Bengal), 473 

“Betimes.” See Vettuvans 

BhagavadgUd^ 280 

Bhagavan Bodhisattvascha, 27 

Bhatkal (India), 373 

Bhutan, 481 

Bhuvanaika Bahu VII, king of Ceylon, 272-73 
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Bhuvtbhaga (the partition of Malabar), 349 n 

“Biabares ” See Vyabari 

Biah river, 454 

Bible, 22, 23, 148 

Bicaio (Mindanao), 640 

“Bicheneger ” See Vijayanagar city 

“Bicholas.” See Bitjolis 

Bicocigara, elder of Moluccas, 607 

Bidar (India), 383, 384 n. 

Bihar (India), 414, 420, 423, 424 
Bihat river, 454 

“Bijanagher ” See Vijayanagar city 
Bijapur (India), 264, 384 n., 432, 438, 478, 479, 
disorders, 434, Jesuits in, 435, relations with 
Goa, 264, 434“35 

Bmnyaran II, king of Pegu, 539, 547 
Bintan island, 516 
“Bintao ” See Bertam 
Birds of Paradise, 173, 598 
“Bismegar.” See Vijayanagar city 
“Bisnegar ” See Vijayanagar city 
Bitjolis (tribe of Moro), 614 
“Bituan.” See Butuan 
“Bizenegalia ” See Vijayanagar city 
Black Death m Europe, 43, 47, 49 
Black Sea, 50, 64 

Blood compact {kastkase), 629, 637 
Boccaccio, Giovanni, 45, 75-77, 80 
Boccapaduli, Antonio, 695, 696 
Bohol island, 631, 636, 637 
Bokhara, 454 
Boiardo, M. M , 76 
“Bola.” See Bolaang 
Bolaang (Celebes), 618, 621 
Bolar range, 341 n 
Bologna, 41, 46, 698, 744 
Bombay, 193, 402, 404, 405 
Bon (Buddhist festival of the dead m Japan), 682 
Boncompagni, Philippe, 696 
“Bongalauan” (name for cloves m the islands 
south of Mindanao), 597 
Bonifer, Pierre, 258 n , 285, 557-59, 559 n 

(Japanese term for Sanskrit or Pah), 661 n 
Bonzes (bozu, or Buddhist clerics of Japan), 
290, 659 

Book of the Estate of the Great Caan, 42 
Book of Knowledge of AH the Kingdoms, Lands and 
Lordships in the World, 59 
Book of Marvels (of Jordanus of Severac), 43 
Book trade, 148, atlases, 150; fairs, 150; German 
travel collections, 215-16, incunabula, 149; 
numbers printed, 149, in Portugal, 170, 226, 
printing centers, 149-50. See also Printing 
Borba, Diego de, 237 
Borja, Francis, 255, 798 

Borneo (also “Bornei,” “Brune,” “Brunai,** 
“Burne,” or “Burnai”), 572, 596 n , 626, 638, 
Asian sources on, 580; beliefs, 584, Brunei 


city, 582, camphor, 579, 582, Dayaks, 582, 
584, diamonds, 582, on European maps, 
223, 580, European sources on, 579-80, 
gold, 582, 601 , history, 580-81 , internal wars, 

583, language, 584, Mandevillc on, 79, 
Muslims in, 582, 585, “noble savages,” 

584, people, 582, 584, Pigafetta in, 175, 176, 
placement, 580, Portuguese m, 579-80, 585, 
products, 581-82, Ramusio’s use of Pircs’ 
information on, 186, trade, 580, 582 

Boroma Trailokanat, king of Siam, 525 
Borromeo, Carolo, 798 
Bosch, Hieronymus, 73 
“Botaha” island, 640 
Botero, Giovanni, 673 n., 709 
“Botthantis.” See Tibetans 
Bovesius, Joao Andre, 275 
Boxer, C. R , 725 
Brabant, 319 

“Brachmanes ” See Brahmans 
Braganza, duke of, 55 
Braganza, Alvara de, viceroy, 104, 274 
Braganza, Constantino de, viceroy, 241, 253, 
264, 265, 434, 435 

Braganza, Theotonio de, archbishop of Evora, 
676, 692, 701 
Brahmacharyam, 360 
Brahmanism, 18, 19 

Brahmans, 10, 399, 443, 444, 477, 831, beliefs, 
361, 401, Brahmdswum, 360 n , clothing, 361, 
conversions of, 231, at court of Akbar, 275, 
diet, 360, 378, 442, functions, 361, 362, 378, 
400, 441, 484; in Gujarat, 400-401, m 
L* image du monde, 29, inheritance rules, 
400-401, justice, 361-62, language, 360, 
learning, 362, life-stages of, 280, in Malabar, 
360-62, marriage, 360, 400, 442, relations to 
Christian missionary activity, 238, 239, 240, 
243, 250, 253, 280, 447, sacred thread, 360, 442 , 
and Sanskrit literature, 280, temple prosti- 
tutes, 378, 442, Tn-murti, 361, types, 449, 
Valignano’s evaluation of, 259 , m Vijayanagar, 
378, and Xavier, 269 
“Brama.” See Burma, Toungoo 
Brandao, Aires, 433 n , 612 
Brant, Sebastian, 159 

Brazil, 51, 114, 128, Cabral’s “discovery” of, 
100, 105, relations with Portugal, 57, 120, 
152 

Breadfruit, 636 

“Brema ” See Burma, Toungoo 
Brescia, 744 
Bnstol, 58, 128 n. 

Brito, AfFonso Vaz de, 425 
Brito, Antonio de, 176, 582 n , 608 
Brito, Felipe de, 540, 551 
Broach (India), 401, 404, 454 
Broecke, Bernard ten. See Paludanus 



Index 


Bruges, 121 

Brunei, 185, 503, 579, 581, 582, 583, 585 See 
also Borneo 
Brussels, 124, 130 

Buddha and Barlaam and Josaphat legend, 27 , 
Clement of Alexandria on, 18, holy tooth m 
Ceylon, 344, 488, 558, m Japanese chronol- 
ogy, 662, Mam’s treatment of, 19, and 
Marco Polo, 37 

Buddhism, 18, 304, 305, 795, 806, m Asia, 831, 
in Burma, 554“57i 558-59, m Cambodia, 
567-68, in Ceylon, 344, m China, 738, 784, 
785, doctrines, 567-68, 661-62, 663, 670, 682, 
687, 815, 831, education, 671, festivals, 528, 
five moral precepts, 662, 671 , hierarchy, 714, 
716, history, 659, 662, 670, 716, 831, m 
Indochina, 561; in Indonesia, 572, influence 
m West, 19, 72, 73, 75, 77, m Japan, 284, 659, 
661-63, 670-71, in Korea, 720, and Marco 
Polo, 36, monasteries, 665, 671, 714, 716, 831, 
priests, 528, 659, 662, 666, 670, 671, 682, 715, 
815, relationship to Shinto, 681-82, religious 
images, 527-28, 534> 548, 554-55, 662, 716, 
831, sacred writings, 659, sects of Japan, 660, 
661 n , 662 n., 670, 682, 715-16, in Siam, 
527-29, 538, in southeast Asia, 520, temples 
and stupas, 528, 659, 662, 684, 715, 716, 784, 
831, warrior monks, 684-85, women, 671 
Bukka I, ruler of Vijayanagar, 369 
Bulsar island, 435 

Bungo (Kyushu, Japan), 668, 678, 685, 689, 691, 
Jesuits m, 290, 293, 668 
Bupo (Law of Buddha), 682 
Burabalanga river, 41 1 
Burcherts, Bernard, 487 
Burgkmair, Hans, 163 
Burgos, 194, 816 
Burhanpur (India), 478, 479 
Burma, 533, 541, 543, 559, 819, arms, 548, 
Asian sources on, 539, bells, 55 , Buddhism in, 
166, 285, 554-57, 557-59, ceremonies, 557, 
cities, 544, 545, Conti in, 60, currency, 545, 
customs, 552-53, Dammathat (code of civil 
law), 558, education, 556, envoy to Cochin, 
539, eunuchs, 547, European sources on, 
539-40, fauna, 544, Fitch m, 536, Franciscans 
in, 285, 557, history, 539, import duties, 
545» 549 > internal wars, 540, 543, 547, 550, 
invasion of Laos in 1556, 565 , Jesuit ignorance 
of, 285, justice, 559, kings, 547, 549, legends, 
553 , literature, 559, location, 752, and Marco 
Polo, 38, 539, military forces, 533, 535, 536, 
548, 549-50, Mon kingdom, 540, 545, 
monasteries, 555, Mongol invasion of 1277, 
539; officials, 549, 557, oral tradition, 539; 
Pagan empire, 539, pagodas, 555, political 
divisions, 539, 542-43 , Portuguese in, 520-21, 
539-40, 557, 559-bo, priests, 555“57» religious 


images, 548, 554-55 > religious processions and 
festivals, 547, 556, royal audiences, 549, 
royal elephants, 544, rubies, 41 1, 542 n , 
546-47, 548 , sawbwas, 548 n , secret transac- 
tions, 547, sexual practices, 553-54, “Terreca” 
(treasury), 549, Toungoo dynasty, 540, 545; 
trade, 545, treaty of 1519 with Portugal, 
539, 557, vassals, 548 n., wars with Siam, 
286, 52'i-22, 533, 535-3b, 543, 550, white 
elephants, 548, women, 548 n , 554, writing, 
559 See also Pegu, Toungoo 
Burrough, John, 809 
“Burse” (Mindanao), 641 
Buru island, 593, 616 
Bustamente, Juan de, 250 
“Butam,” 607 
Butler, Samuel, 397 n 
“Button” See Betor 
Butuan (Mindanao), 630, 641 
Byzantium, 19, artistic influence of, 72, 73, 
as intermediary power, 21, 44, 50, 74, 81, 
and Ptolemaic tradition, 67, 68, sericulture, 
29, 45 

“Byze.” See Viss 

“Cabal,” or “Cabaia” (popular title for Muslim 
ruler of Goa), 383, 384 
“Cabanza ” See Camanassa 
Cabo Segogara (Point Palmyras), 41 1 
Cabot, John, 58, 114, 115 
Cabot, Sebastian, 117, 209, 222, 639, 816 
Cabral, Antonio, 457 

Cabral, Francisco, 453, 465, leader of Japan 
mission, 292, 293-94 

Cabral, Pedro Alvares voyage to India, 1 0 0-1 02, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 157, 164, 186, 231, 232 
“Cachil.” See Kechil; Tidore Vongue 
“Cacubao” (Kakuban or Kokyo Daishi), 716 
Cadiz, 57, 140 
“Cael.” See Palayakayal 
Cagayan de Sulu, 637 
“Caghaian.” See Cagayan de Sulu 
“Caimales ” See Kaimal 
Cairo, 104, spices in, 107, 124, 143 
“Calagham ” See Caraga island 
Calambac, 546. See also Aloe-wood 
“Calanga” (Kalama? in Sangihe islands), 621 
“Calantao.” See Kelantan 
Calcoen, 160, 503 n. 

“Caletis ” See Chahyans 
Calicare (India), 347 

Calicut, 64, 97, 100, 103, 104, 1 13, 160, 337, 340, 
349» 43 3 » 4b6, 487, admimstration, 358; 
arts, 156, Cabral in, loo-ioi, as center of 
commerce, 155, clothes, 156, Covilham in, 
231 , description, 156, 351 , on European maps, 
162, 219, Franciscans in, 234, 235, Jews in, 
449, Moors in, 351, 449, pepper prices at, 
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Calicut — (continued) 

99; relations with Gujarat, 393-94, relations 
with Portuguese, 103, 113, 236, 265, 447, 476, 
Sernigi on, 155, 156, in Sinhalese wars, 272, 
social organization, 449, succession practices, 
409, Talachan (governor), 358 n , trade, 102, 
158, treaty of 1513 with Portugal, 113, 
treaty of 1598 with Portugal, 265, Varthema 
m, 165, 166, Vasco da Gama in, 96, 98, loi, 
Zamorin, 98, 155, 166 
Callisthenes of Olynthus, 8 
Calvo, Vasco, 187, 734, 739 n. 

Camanassa (Timor), 599 
Camara, Luis Gonsalves de, 432 n , 673 
Ca’Masser, Leonardo da, 106, 152 n. 
“Cambadagi ” See Kobo Daishi 
“Cambalu.” See Cambaluc 
Cambaluc, 467. See also Peking 
“Cambay.” See Gujarat 

Cambay, city of, 404, description, 458, indus- 
tries, 403 , people, 403 , pilgrims in, 459 , 
structures, 458-59, trading center, 403, 470, 
Varthema in, 164 See also Gujarat 
Cambay, gulf of, 43, 392, 394, 402, 403, 404 
Cambodia, 286, 504, 523, 525, 535, 561, 562 n., 
563, 748, 752; Brahmans, 567, Buddhism in, 
567-68, chromcles, 310, chronology of its 
kings, 567 n., 571, concremation, 564, 

cosmology, 567-68, Cruz on, 565-68, 
Dominicans in, 286, 309-10, Europeans in, 
3 10; fauna, 566; floods, 566, Franciscans m, 
309-10, 568-69, gods, 567, Guzman on, 312, 
kings, 563-64, 568, land ownership, 568; 
Laotians in, 565-66, Mendoza on, 568-70, 
oral tradition, 312; people, 563, 568, products, 
563, relations with Malacca, 310, 569, 
relations with Mamla, 310-11, religion, 565, 
566-68; religious hierarchy, 567, 568; trade, 
563-64, wars with Siam, 310-12, 561. See 
also Indochina 
Cambola (India), 348 

Camenno, Giovaimi (also known as “II Cre- 
tico”), 105 

Camoens, Lms de, 184 n , rpd-pj, 201, 203, 388, 
5^3, 574, on East Indies, 650, on “Gueos,” 
523 n , on Peguans, 553 n., reception and 
influence, 197, sources, 197 
Camote islands, 631 
“Campaho” (m Halmahera), 599 
Camphor, 373, 415, 417, 497, 575, 582, 811 
Campo Santo fresco, 73 
Campos, J. J , 491 
“Canaquas.” See Kaniyans 
“Canara.” See Kanara 
Canary islands, 52, 55 
“Cande.” See Kandy 
“Candigar” (Sampantangu^), 643 
Canerio, Nicolb de, 219, 220 


“Cangigu,” 523 

Canigao island (southwest of Leyte), 631 
“Camghan ” See Canigao island 
Canisius, Peter, 319, 703, 706 
Cannanore (also written “Kolathiri”), 102, 103, 
105, 349, Cabral in, loi, commercial agree- 
ment of 1502 with Portugal, 103, 350 n, 
Duarte Nunes in, 233 , extent, 350, fauna, 351 , 
Franciscans m, 234, political divisions, 350, 
Portuguese colony at, 350, products, 350 
Cannibalism in Borneo, 584, Conti’s descrip- 
tion of, 60, m India, 76, m Java, 591, m 
Philippines, 638, on Seram island, 594, m 
Spiceries, 599, 61 1, in Sumatra, 575 
Cano, Juan Sebastian del (often “Elcano”), 
135, 17^ 337, 584, 595, b02, 625 
Cantino, Alberto, 102, 219, his maps, 219, 220 
Canto, Sebastiao da, 537 
Canton, 44, 83, 733, 735, 739, 748, 770, 794, 
796, 798, 802, 817, attempts of Jesuits to 
enter, 296, character of its people, 741, 
crafts, 736, Cruz in, 295, environs, 736, 
on European maps, 816, European prisoners 
in, 284; European sources on, 734-35, 816, 
Mandeville’s description, 79, Nunes Barreto 
m, 295, 796-97, Odoric of Pordenone on, 41 , 
Pires at, 733-34, Portuguese in, 296, 796, 797, 
799, 800, 805, Sanchez in, 299, 800-801, 
trade, 736, 789, 81 1 
Cape Bojador, 52, 56 

Cape Cormorin, 341, 342, 348, 353, 407, 
customs, 443-44 , Varthema at, 165 , Xavier at, 
247 

Cape of Good Hope, 102, 103 
Cape Negrais, 541. 544, 555 
Cape VareUa, 561 
Cape Verde islands, 53, 57 
“Capelan” (Burma), 542 
Capello, Bianco, 694 
Capito, Giovanni, 168 
Cappello, Fihppo, 698 
“Capucate.” See Kappata 
Caraga island, 630 

Cardinal Albert, Plnlip IPs governor of Portu- 
gal, 692 

Cardoso, Lopo, 309 n., 310 
“Caremoron.” See Yellow River 
Carignano, Giovanm da, 27 
Carmo (Lisbon), 692 
Cameiro, Antomo, 121 
Cameiro, Michael, 266, 432, 799 
Carnehans, 404, 406, 826 
Carrafa, Antomo, 708 n. 

“Carraguan.” See Sarangam island 
Cartography, 63, 217, 223, Alsatian school, 
220; Balbi’s influence on, 474 n.; Barbuda’s 
map of China, 818-19, Cantino planisphere 
of 1502, 816, 817; Catalan Atlas, 38, 60, 66, 70, 



71, 85, Chinese maps, 782, Contarim 
engraving of 1506, 219, De Bry’s map collec- 
tion, 216, at Dieppe, 222, 817, Homem- 
Remel atlas of 1519, 816, 817, Homem’s 
world atlas of 1558, 817, influence of Japanese 
mission on, 705, influence of Jesuit letters on, 
705, 710, Italians in, 222, Japanese maps, 
709-10, Kmg-Hamy-Huntmgton chart, 219, 
Lasso atlas of about 1590, 820, Laurcntian 
portulan of 1351, 66, 67, Lmschoten’s map of 
Asia, 202, 820, Luiz’ atlas of 1563, 817, 
mapping of Asia, 217-26, 825 , in Netherlands, 
200, 222, 816, planisphere of Pedro de Lemos 
(about 1590), 820, portulans, 66, 188, 201, 
218, printed maps, 218, 227, Ptolemaic 
atlases, 817, Ptolemaic conventions, 67-69, 
218, 816, 817, Ramusio’s interest in, 205, 
Renaissance maps, 69-70, Ribeiro’s plam- 
sphere of 1529, 816, of Spiceries, 601-2, 
Vaz Dourado atlases, 817, 818, 820, Velho’s 
Asian chart of 1561, 817 
Casa da Gume e Mma, 92, 93 
Casa da India, 93, 99, 109, iii, 115, 120-21, 
126, 135, 137, 144, 738, armazems, 121, 
Barros m, 190, construction, 121 , control over 
spice trade, 109-11, 120-21, organization, 
93, 120, 139, under Philip II, provedor of, 
121 , vedor of, 109 
Casa da iVlina, 95 
Casa de Ceuta, 92, 93 

Casa de Contratacion for the Spiceries (Coruna), 
117 

“Casizes’" (Muslim teachers), 444, 517 
Castanheda, Fernao Lopes de. See Lopes de 
Castanhcda, Fernao 

Caste, 259, 405, in Goa, 485-86, history of the 
term, 353 n., m Malabar, 353, 360-69, 
occupational criteria, 366-67, 443, 450, 
pollution, 364-65, 366-68 
Castel de Sao Jorge da Mina, 92 
Castiglione, Baldassarc, 175, 221 n. 

Castile, 49, 58, demarcation question, 57; 
effects of precious metals on, 123 , explorations 
by, 1 14, Jews in, 57, Moors in, 54, 57, 
relations with Portugal, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 96, 
104, 1 1 5, 1 16, 117; m spice trade, 126, suc- 
cession problems, 55, trade, 51 
Castro, Alfonso de, 612 
Castro, D. Joao de, viceroy, 239 
Catalonia, 50-51, 52, 99 
**Catayo.’* See Cathay 
Cateau-Cambr6sis, treaty of (1559), 127 
“Catech.’* See Cuttack 

Cathay, 45, 46, 47, 52, 64, 817, 823 ; in Boccaccio, 
77, in Book of the Estate of the Great Caan, 42, 
in Book of Knowledge of All the Kingdoms, 
Lands and Lordshtps in the World, 59 , Cabot’s 
“discovery” of, 58, Dante on, 74, on Euro- 


pean maps, 67, Europeans in, 59, Goes’ 
expedition to, 277, identification with China, 
4 » 7d, 278, 467, 752, 823 , identification with 
Tibet, 278 , image m Europe, 47, 48 , Mande- 
ville on, 79-80, Marco Polo on, 35, 37, 
missionary accounts of, 42, northern passage 
to, 209, Odoric of Pordenone on, 41, 
placement, 32, Plano Carpmi’s knowledge of, 
32, Priest Joseph on, 158, report of Jerome 
Xavier on, 467, Rubruquis’ knowledge of, 
34, Ruy de Clavijo on, 81, as Serica, 71 
Cattigara, 603 

“Caunpa” (Celebes), 618, 621 
Cavalli, Sigismondo, 132 
Cavendish, Thomas, 213, 214, 478, 593, 623, 
742 n 

“Caymales.” See Kaimal 
Cebu, 625, 630, 634, 641, Augustmians in, 297, 
Christianity m, 632, 633, customs, 632, 635, 
636, language, 635, Magellan in, 175, 176, 
dSi-SS* music, 636, Muslims in, 631, 
Pigafetta on, 175, 176, placement, 636; 
products, 636, rehgion, 634, 636, sexual 
practices, 635, trade, 631, 632-33. See also 
Phihppine Islands 
Cecil, Sir Robert, 490 
Cecil, Sir William, 209 
“Cecua” (Chinese official), 785 n 
“Ceilam ” See Ceylon 
“Ceilao.” See Ceylon 

Celebes, 579, 593, 600, 601, 602, 615, 620, 
allies, 619, customs, 601; Franciscans m, 281, 
gold, 601 n., 616, Jesuits m, 618-19; people, 
601, Portuguese m, 281. See also Moluccas 
Cellates (people of the Straits of Malacca), 
507-8 

“Cen” (Buddhist priests of China), 815 
Centurion, Martin, 186, 221 
Cepoy, Thiebault de, 38 
“Cerava.” See Sarawak 
“Cesana Caroh,” 642 
Cespedes, Gregorio de, 308, 721 
Ceuta, 51 

Ceylon (also called “Taprobane,” “Ceilam,” 
“Ceilao,” “Ilanare,” “Tranate,” “Hibern- 
aro”), 65, 75, 97, 339, 340, 407, 451 , Alfred of 
England on, 25, Barros on, 342-45; Brah- 
mans in, 345, Buddhist pilgrims to, 344; 
Chinese in, 343, 732, 788, Christian establish- 
ment in, 241, 274, configuration, 342, 344, 
Conti in, 60, Cosmas Indicopleustes m, 22, 
diet, 343, Eratosthenes on, ii, on European 
maps, 219, 223, 224, Franciscans in, 262, 266, 
272, 274, m V Image du monde, 28, in Jesmt 
letters, 330, Jesmts m, 266, languages, 279; 
and Marco Polo, 37, 38, Marignolli in, 42, 
Muslims m, 345, names for, 342; Orta in, 
193, Osorio on, 196, people, 343, 345, m 
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Pertplusof the Erythrean Sea, 14, Pires on, 185, 
political divisions, 272, 344-45 , Portuguese in, 
160, 271-74, products, 343, Ramusio’s use of 
Pires’ information on, 186, revolts in, 472, 
royal monopolies, 344, seaports, 345, Sernigi 
on, 155, 156, slavery in, 345, Tooth of 
Buddha, 344, 488, topography, 344, trade 
relations, 12, 22, vassal of Vijayanagar, 369 
See also India, Malabar 

“Ceylon” (Panaon island, south of Leyte), 
630, 631 

Chacora (steel quoits used as weapons m India), 

419 

Chadar (cloak), 400 
Chaghata, 453 
Chalang (Burma), 543 
“Chalao.” See Chalang 

Chaldean Church (in India), 231, 232; jurisdic- 
tion over St. Thomas Christians, 266, 267, 
liturgical language, 438 
Chaliyam (India), 351 
Chahyans (caste of Malabar), 366 
Chambal river, 454 
“Chamlamalec ’’See Kiwam-ul-Mulk 
“Chamobai ” See Chombala 
Champa, 310, 523, 560, 561, 569, 752, 788, 
economy, 564, Mandeville on, 79, Marco 
Polo in, 37, Odoric of Pordenone on, 40, 
wars, 564 See also Cambodia 
Champanec (Gujarat), 393, 397, 398, 401 
Chanah river, 454 

Chand Rai, ruler of Sripur in India, 481 
Chandekan (India), 275 
Chandragin (India), 274, 466 
Chandragiri river, 348 
Chandragupta, 9 

Chao ku ses (Cambodian priests), 568 
Chao-ch’ing, 296, 302, 801 
“Chapuzes ” See Chao ku ses 
“Chaquata ” See Chaghata 
“Charamandel.” See Coromandel coast 
Charles I, king of Spam See Charles V, Holy 
Roman Emperor 

Charles V, Holy Roman Emperor, 114, 122, 
172, 173, 177, 186, 489, 595, 639, alhance with 
England, 209, claim to Moluccas, 117-18, 
and Magellan’s voyage, 1 15-17, marriage 
treaty of 1526, 117; general pacification of 
Europe, 118, 123-24, petitions of Cortes to, 
116, 126, wars with France, 123, 127 
Charles V, king of France and Catalan Atlas, 
66 

“Chatis.” See Chettys 
“Chatua.” See Chittuvayi river 
Chaucer, 77 

Chaul (India), 381, 396, 402, Franciscans m, 
234, 236, mission, 264; naval engagements at, 


385, 393, as part of Ahmadnagar, 385, 
Portuguese at, 385, trading center, 386, 470 
“Chaumua ” See Chau Nua 
Chau Nua (peoples of the north in Siam), 524 
“Chavallacars” (a people of India), 443 
CWa-yuan (censor), 761, 813 
Che A-nan, ruler of Champa, 561 
Chekiang, 737, 739 n 
Cheng Ho, 343 n , 732, 790 
Ch’en-jui, viceroy of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, 
801 

Cheng-te emperor, 734, 735 
“Chenguinquo ” See Sengoku 
Cheti-shan (Chinese title meaning viceroy), 
740 n 

Cheruman Perumal, 348, 349 
Chess, 30 

Chettys (merchants), 236, 368 
Chia-ching emperor, 797 
“Chianche” (Malay word for “cloves”), 597 
Chiangrai, a Laotian kingdom, 523, 525 
Chiengmai, 505, 520, 521, 522, 523, 525, 526, 
536, wars with Siam, 521 
Chiericati, Francesco, 174 
“Chighguzarate,” 619 
Chijawa Seiyemon, Michel, 689, 695 
“Chiliate ” See Chaliyam 
Clnna, 313, 519, agriculture, 764-66, 768, 772, 
81 1, m Alexandrian legends, 8, 29, Alfred 
of England on, 25, ancestor worship, 814, 
815, animals, 36, Apostle Thomas in, 784, 

786, armies, 786-87, arms, 736, 738, 741, 786, 

787, artillery, 82, 787, 793 n , arts and archi- 

tecture, 36, 770, 81 1, astronomy, 782-83, 
803, 808, Augustinians in, 746, 749, banditry, 
736, 764, Barros on, 739-41, beggars, 741, 
775, Boccaccio’s references to, 45, 76, m 
Book of Knowledge of All the Kingdoms, Lands 
and Lordships in the World, 59, books, 778, 
803 n , 812, boundaries, 433, 752, 818, 
brocades, 46, Buddhism m, 738, 784, 785, 815, 
Cabral on, loi, canals, 36, 41, Cavendish’s 
map, 213, censorate, 740, 754, 761-62, 782, 
813, central government, 756-58, Chia- 
ching period (1522-66), 732, 784 n , 788, 797, 
cities (fu and chou), 36, 40, 42, 47, 740, 756, 
760 n, 769, 775, 780, 803, 810, 818, civil 
officials, 736, 740, 754, 758-59, 761, 769, 780, 
782, 804, 813, climate, 753, collegiate 

government, 759, compared to Europe, 
740, 769, 803, compass, 82, 83, 771-72, 
configuration, 67, Confucianism, 783, 814-15, 
832; Confucian schools (Ju^hsueh), 780 n , 
cormorant fishing, 36, 765, Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes on, 22, costume, 772, 773, 81 1, 
cotton, 766, 81 1, courier system, 41, 42, 80, 
754, crafts, 81, 738, 769-70, 772, 81 1, 
Crusadmg age’s knowledge of, 24, Cruz m, 
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286 , currency, , 768 , customs, 749, 767, 
772-73, damasks, 46, defenses, 732, 736, 
768, 786, 810, 817, diet, 772-73, Dominicans 
m, 742, dramas, 773, 803, 808,, duck culti- 
vation, 765-66, dwarfs m, 15, earthquakes, 
753, education, 738, 743, 762, 780-81, 812, 
830, embroideries, 770, 81 1, emperor, 168, 
739, 754-55, 75^, 757, 759, 763, 7<55-66, 
768, 783-84, 790, 795, 804-5, 810, 811, 813, 
814, 828, entertainment, 741, 772, 773, 
ethnocentrism, 302, 788, 795, 802, eunuchs, 
739, 755, 757 n , 758, 763 , European books m, 
778, on European maps, 66, 67, 69, 70, 71, 
218, 220, 222-23, 224, 225, 693, 744, 776 n , 
816-21, European sources on, 182, 227, 
734-35, 738-39, 821, examination system, 
780, 781-82, 804, 812, 828, expansion, 732, 
741, extent, 3-4, 17, 19, 76, 278, 739, 753, 

810, 817, 819, families, 736, 775, famine, 

764, 81 1, festivals, 741, 773, fish cultivation, 

765, floods, 295 n , 753, 764, 817, 819, 
foot-bindmg, 36, 774, 793, foreigners in, 
753-54, 788, 789, 795, Franciscans m, 40, 
300, geographical divisions, 67, 741, 816-17, 
819, Goes in, 277, 278, gold, 37, 767, 768, 

811, government, 736, 754, 758, 761, 762, 
813, granaries, 42, 768 n, Great Wall, 739, 
819, gunpowder, 82, 83, 787, 81 1, Guzman 
on, 328, 809, Hakluyt’s materials on, 214-15, 
Hideyoshi’s war against, 308, 720, high roads, 

736, history, 783, 81 1, hospitals and alms- 

houses, 775, hostels, 736; houseboats, 741, 
households, 769 n., 787, Iberian plans for 
military crusade against, 294, 298, 300, 
identification with Cathay, 4, 76, 278, 467, 
752, 823 , illicit overseas trade, 299-300, 
732-33, 737, imperial council, 75^-57, 813, 
imperial princes (ChUn tuang), 814, 

industries, 36, 767, irrigation, 741, 765, 81 1, 
826, Italians in, 80, 168-69, 800, Jesuit 
efforts to enter, 278, 286, 295-303 , m Jesuit 
writings, 295, 330, 794-815, Jesuits m, 262, 
302-3, 797, Jews in, 433, John of Monte 
Corvino in, 39, Josd de Acosta on, 806-8, 
under jurisdiction of Bishop of Goa, 235, 
241, 297, justice, 73<5, 749, 754, 759-bi, 763, 
804, lakes, 819, language, 776, 795, 803, 
806-7, 81 1, Laotian raids on, 566, law of 
avoidance, 736, 740, 754, 759, 813, 828, 
learning, 741, 782-83, 803, 803 n , 808, 813, 
in Le Uvre du tresor, 29, licensed trade, 733, 

737, 788, 790, licensed travel abroad, 788, 
790, literacy, 781, local government, 758-60, 
location, 59, 722, 739, 752, 785, Maffei on, 
326; maize, 766, 767, 768, in Mandeville, 
79-80, Marco Polo in, 35-36, 37, 64, Marig- 
nolh in, 42; marriage, 80, 755, 774, measures. 


739, 768, medicine, 782, 803, 808, Mendoza 
on, 184, 792-94, metropolitan provinces, 
739 n , 758, military forces, 736, 756, military 
weakness, 297, 737, 786-87, Mmg policy of 
isolation, 732-33, 741, 786, 788, 790, mimng, 
767, 768, missionary activity m, 39, 40, 41, 
257, 784-85, 801, as model state, 825, 835, 
Mongols m, 34, 35, 43, 46, 732, 812, mono- 
polies, 765-66, 766 n , music, 773-74, 

musk, 816, Muslims m, 815, names for, 15, 
752, national character, 741, 784, 786, 799, 
804-5, navy, 732, 736, nobility, 755, 757, 
802, 804, Nunes Barreto in, 796-97, Odonc of 
Pordenone m, 40-41 , official appointments to 
office, 757, 759, official salaries, 759, 768, 
official titles, 739, 759, 813, Osorio on, 196, 
Palanquins, 770, 774, Pao-chia system, 736, 
760-61, 793, 828, paper, 83, 767, 777, 
paper money, 34, 80, 768, pearl-fishmg, 767, 
811, peoples, 753, 772, 786, 803, in Penplus 
oj the Erythre an Sea, 14, Pigafetta’s knowledge 
of, 175, 176, piracy, 654, 732, 796, Pires 
embassy to, 733-34, place names, 817, 820, 
plants, 36, population, 753, 764, 765, 769 n , 
802, 803, 810, porcelain, 81-82, 83, 769, 81 1, 
816, Portuguese in, 172, 295, 737, 816, 
Portuguese embassies to, 113, 295, 733-34, 
797, Portuguese prisoners in, 187, 284, 295, 
734, 748-49, 786, 79<5, 799, poverty, 764, 775 , 
printing, 36, 82-83, 741, 776, 777, 803, 811, 
prisons, 749, 762, 775, products, 15, 736, 765, 

767, 795, 816, prostitution, 774, 775, pro- 
vinces (ching), 736, 739-40, 743, 755-56, 758, 
818, 819, pumshments, 749, 754, 760-61, 
781; puppet shows, 773, Queen Elizabeth’s 
letter to, 477, Ramusio’s use of Pires’ infor- 
mation on, 186 , reaction to union of Spam and 
Portugal, 299, relations to Annamese, 565, 
relations with Ceylon, 343 n., relations with 
Java, 576, relations with the Philippines, 645, 
646, relations with the Portuguese, 113, 172, 
187, 295, 296, religions, 749, 783-86, 814; 
religious images, 785, religious tolerance, 
784, 814, resources, 46, 803, revolt, 736-37, 
Pabera m, 797-98, Ricci m, 801-2, rice, 764, 

768, 772, 811, rivers, 36, 41, 67, 736, 765, 811, 
818, 819, Rubruquis’ knowledge of, 34, 
sailing chariots, 741, 770-71, 819, Sanchez in, 
301, sexual practices, 774, ships, 36, 736, 766, 
771, silent barter, 15, 29, silk, 16, 21, 22, 34, 
41, 44, 45-46, 73, 81, 83, 84, 767, 768, 811, 
816, silver, 767, 768, 81 1, “single- whip 
system.” 768, 769 n ; slavery, 47, 734, 774, 
social services, 775-76, 828 , Spanish in, 745, 
746, 749, 750, spring“plowing ceremony, 
811, state schools, 781, 804, 812, 828, 
statistics, 756, 763, 768, 787, 793, 809 n , 
succession, 755, 814, sugar, 766, 81 1, suzerain 
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of Korea, 721, suzerain of Malacca, 509, 510, 
571, 734, Tankas, 771, Taoism, 785, 815, 
832, taxes, 756, 758, 767 n, 768-69, 786, 
810, tea, 36, 772, 803, temples, 738, 784, 
785, 814, Theophylactus Simocatta on, 22, 
towns {hsten and chou), 740, 756, 769, 
810, 818, trade, 13, 15, 21, 44, 45, 433, 481, 
526, 745, 767, 789, 797, trade bans, 734, 737, 
788 n.; tribute system, 534, 733-34, 735, 74i, 
787-91, 805, universities, 780, 781 n , 807-8, 
812, Valignano on, 256, 258, 259, Wako, 
654, Wan-li era (1572-82), 764 n , wars, 26, 
308, 720, 810, 81 1, water mills, 765, water- 
wheels, 765, 771, m Western art, 72; m 
Willes’ History of Travayle, 21 1, writing, 
34, 755, 757, 77<5, 777, 781, 782, 803, 806-7; 
women, 741, 774, and Xavier, 282-83, 794 
ChhU’-cKai (Imperial Commissioner m China), 
759, 7^1 n 

Chmchow (China), 818 

Chin-shih (degree of “entered scholar” or 
Doctor in China), 812 
Chioggia, 698 
“Chapet.” See Quipit 

Chistapatam (India) Jesuit mission at, 274 
Chitor (India), 341, 418, 420, 422, 423 See 
Mewar 

Chittagong, 417, 4^5, 473, 54i, 543, 550, 55i, 
552, Mahmud Shah and, 412; Portuguese 
factory at, 413, vassal of Arakan, 275, 550, 
552 

Chittor (India) Jesuits at, 274 
Chittuvayi river, 351 
Ch’iu Tao-lung, 734 n 
“Cholamandala,” See Coromandel coast 
Cholas, country of. See Coromandel coast 
Chombala, 351 

Chorao island (near Goa), 392 n , conversions 
in, 242, 251, first congregation of Indian 
province at, 256 
Chronicle of Bohemia, 42 

Chryse . medieval conception of, 23 , Pompon- 
lus Mela on, 14 
Chrysostom, John, 21 

Ch*uan-chou, 40, 768 n., Marco Polo in, 37, 
Marignolli in, 42, 43 ; Odoric of Pordenone 
on, 41 

Chu-'jen (degree of “promoted scholar” or 
Master m China), 812 

Chung kuo . possible reference of Boccaccio to, 76 
“Ciaco,” 767 n 
Ciappi, Antonio, 709 
“Cidayo.” See Sidayu 
“Cilapulapu ” See Lapu-Lapu 
Cinnamon, 343, 344, 589, 811, of Ceylon, 156; 
importation by Rome, 16 , of India, 96, 104, 
162, Orta on, 193 


“Cmtacora” (India), 372 
“Cipangu ” See Japan 
“Cipara ” See Japara 

Circuit of the Indian Ocean See Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea 
Claesz, Cornells, 200, 744 
Clavijo, Ruy de, 81 
Cleitarchus of Colophon, 8 
Clement V, pope, 40 

Clement VII, pope (Guilio de’ Medici) recep- 
tion of Pigafetta, 174, 175 
Clement VIII, pope, 717 
Clement of Alexandria, 18 
Cloves, 96, 595, 596, 606, Asian names for, 
597, in commerce, 22, 608, cultivation, 592, 
594. 596-97, 605, Pigafetta on, 176, Sermgi 
on, 156, Varthema on, 166 See also Spice 
trade 

Clusius See L’ecluse, Charles de 
Cobo, Juan, 306, 722, translations from 

Clnnese, 805-6 

“Cobrai” (chief minister of Pegu), 547 
Cochin, 103, 105, 351, 428, 433, 434, 447, 448, 
466, 475, 487, 539, Cabral m, loi, 102, 
m Christian ecclesiastical organization, 232, 
241, 472, commercial agreement of 1502 
with Portugal, 103 , Dominicans in, 232, 
233 , duties, 472; extent, 352, 447, Franciscans 
m, 231, 234, 262, government, 3 52, Javans m, 
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m Malacca, 287, in Manila, 234, 297, mass 
conversions by, 338, 269, missionary work, 
231, 232, 233, 234, 235, 336, 262, 364, 374, 
missiomzmg methods, 307; m Moro Islands, 
281, 611, atMylapore, 410, Observants, 334; 
relations with Jesuits, 353, 264, 265, 266, 368, 
306-8, 717-19, m Siam, 386 
Francisco, Adao, 557 n. 

Franck, Sebastian, 215 

Frankfurt, 121, book fairs, 150, publishing m, 
216 

Frederick II, Holy Roman Emperor: and 
Mongols, 31 

Frederick of Wirsberg, 673 
Freire, Nuna Fernandes, 435 
“Frenoxama.” See Hiei-zan 
Frescobaldi, house of, 46, 468 
Freytas, Jordao de, 610 
Fribourg, 703 
Frobisher, Martin, 212 

Frois, Luis, 211, 249, 390 n , 304, 321, 323, 335, 
329, 435, 443, 534, 674, 689, 706, 707, 708, 
720, 738, 796, distichs, 686-88, “History of 
Japan,” 683 , on Indian writings and customs, 
439, 441-43, on Japan, 291, 292, 682-85, on 
Japanese universities, 666 n.; on Malacca, 
517-18; on Moluccas, 612-14, Quadros on, 
323 n., relations with Maffei, 686, relations 
with Nobunaga, 293, 684, relations with 
Valignano, 685, onTernate, 596 n., on Yezo, 
733-34, 725 
Froude, James A., 315 
Fugger, Anton, 744 

Fugger, house of, 91, 93, 94, 95, 108, no, 114, 
116, 120, 132, 128, 133, 134, 137, 138, 139, 
493 

Fugger, Jakob, 194 

Fukien, province of China, 733, 737, 739 n., 
746, 748, 749, 753, 768 n, 789, 800, Marco 
Polo in, 37, 81. See also Ch’uan-chou, 
Foochow 

Fukuoka. See Hakata 
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Fula (fortunes), 442 

Funai (Japan), 241, 307 n , 668; Jesuits m, 290, 
291 

Funchal as archdiocese, 233, 235 
Further India definition, 4 
Fusan (Korea), 308 
“Futuqui ” See Hotoke 

“Gadacham,” 459 
“Gaetan, Ivan ” See Gaetano, Juan 
Gaetano, Juan, 207, 495, 593, 602 n , 603, 624, 
642, 643 

“Gagiamada” (Java), 589 
Gago, Balthasar, 290, 291, 676, 678, 681, 682, 
776 n, , on Japanese language, 679-80 
^‘Gaiceas” (people of Waigeu island), 616 
Gajpati (a territory held by Orissa), 341 See also 
“Cospetir*’ 

Galela, 61 1 See also “Moro” 

Galhnato, Juan Xuar^s, 311 
Galvao, Antonio, 195, 196, 203, 325, 593, 603, 
643 n , 653 n , 655 
Gama, Duarte da, 668, 677 
Gama, Estavao da, 516 
Gama, Caspar da, 97, 98, 102, 156 
Gama, Miguel da, 338 

Gama, Vasco da, 50, 56, 92, 95, p6-p8, 99, loi, 
102-3, 106, 109, 112, 114, 142, 155, 156, 160, 
164, 231, cartography of his first voyage, 
219, m Castanheda’s writings, 188, invades 
Red Sea in 1503, 112, voyage of 1502, 
102-3, 106 

Gambia river Portuguese exploration of, 54 

Gancars (councilors m Goa area), 447 

Gandaulim (at Goa), 389 

Ganes (people of Moro), 614 

Ganesa, 439, 441 

“Ganga’* river, 41 1 

Gangawali river, 373 

Ganges river, 339, 341, 342, 413-14, 414 
418, 454, 459, 473, 480, 832, Conti’s descrip- 
tion, 60, 61, 62, in Dante, 74, descnption of 
m Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 14, Eratos- 
thenes’ location of, 1 1 , location of Maurya 
court on, 9, medieval geography of, 23, 24, 
unknown to Alexander the Great, 8 
Gangetic plain, 480, 481 
Gangeticus Sinus, 413 

“Ganza” (Malay, Gangsa, meaning “bell-metal”), 
54 < 5 , 554 

“Gape,” See Ternate island 
Garhi (India), 414 
Gascony, 39 

Gastaldi, Giacomo, 222, 224, 341 n , 495, 625 n., 
653 n. 

“Gate.” See Ghats 

“Gatighan” (Apit or Himuquetan? m the 
Phihppmes), 631 


Gaur, 417, 418, 481, as “Bengala,” 414 n , 
capital of Bengal, 414-15, destruction in 1575, 
414 n , famine, 425, location, 414, looted by 
Afghans, 424, 425, population, 414, Portu- 
guese in, 425, as seaport, 414, size, 414 
Gebe island, 616 

“Gebes” (people of Gebe island), 616 
“Geilolos ” See Gilolos 
“Geinal,” ruler of Pasei (Sumatra), 577, 578 
Genesis geographical information m, 22 
Genoa, 673, 674, 700, Bar Sauma m, 39, 
commercial documents, 45, exploration of 
Atlantic, 52, merchants of, 43, 44, 45, 47, 60, 
64, 93, 125, trade, 46, 50, 65, 99, 108, no, 
124, 129, 136, 152 
Geografiska Annaler, 68 

Geographia (of Ptolemy), 16-17, 67, 68, 69, 
218, 220, 502, 603, influence of, 69-70, 
manuscript versions, 67, read by John Scot 
Erigena, 24; sixteenth-century editions of, 
220, 222, sources, 67-68, summary, 68-69, 
variant texts, 68. See also Ptolemy of Alex- 
andria 

George, Archdeacon of Malabar Church, 268 
Geresik (Java), 586, 588, 589 
German language, compared to Chinese and 
Japanese, 656 

Germany accounts of explorations m, 159, 
215-17, Alexandrian legends in, 28 , Jesuits m, 
251, Luadarius in, 29, and Mongols, 31, and 
Prester John legend, 26, printing m, 149, 
trade, 95, 107, 108, 109, no, in, 114, 119, 
120, 121, 122, 123, 133, 134 
Gerritsz, Dirck (alias “China”), 199, 200 
Ghandar (India), 403 
Gharapuri See Elephanta 
Ghats, 342, 389 

“Ghee” (ghi, or boiled butter), 343 
Ghetelen, Henning, 164 

“Ghomode” (name for cloves m Sarangam 
islands), 597 
“Gibeth ” See Quipit 

Gilolo (also called Batochmo de Moro or 
Halmahera), 593, 604, 605, 614, 619, city of, 
600-601 , placement, 613 , wars, 613 
Gilolos, 614 

Ginger, 642, from Cabral’s voyage, 104, of 
India, 96, Mandeville on, 79, Odoric on, 40, 
m Rome, 16, Santo Stefano on, 64 
Gingi (India) Pimenta in, 274 
Ginseng (from Chinese j^n-shSn, and known 
commonly m the West as “root of China”), 
489, 826 

Gion festival (Japan), 716 n. 

Giotto, 72 

Giumaraes, Simao de, 232 
Giunti, Tomasso, 204, 205 
Gluttonary (Genoa), 73 



Index 


Gnecchi-Soldo, Organtino, 292, 685, 708 
Go-cht (name for “five Buddhas” m Japan), 
662 n. 

Goa, 140, 313, 381, 429, 433, 435, 447, 466, 798, 
as administrative center, 229, 235, 273, 289, 
Arabs in, 486, Armenian Christians in, 484, 
Banyas in, 485, Barros on, 391-92, Brah- 
manical books^ 280, Brahmans in, 239, 484, 
Camoens on, 196, 388, Castanheda on, 388, 
390, castes, 485-86, climate, 484, College of 
the Holy Faith (St Paul), 237, 247, 249, 
251-52, 263, conflict of secular and religious 
authorities in, 237, 240, conquest by Portu- 
guese, 161, 233 , conversions m, 237, 242, 251, 
253, 448, as correspondence center for 
Jesuits, 258, 316, Corsah in, 169, Crirainale 
in, 270, currencies, 484, Deccanese in, 485, 
defenses, 387, 389, 392, Duarte Nunes m, 
233, duties, 470-71, as ecclesiastical center, 
235, 240-41, 254, 258, 287, emissaries of Akbar 
at, 276, Ethiopians in, 486, on European 
maps, 225, 482, Fonseca in, 198, fording 
places, 389, Franciscans in, 234, 237, Frois in, 
683, Gujaratis m, 485, Hennque Henriques 
m, 249, Hindu festivals, 441, history, 203, 
390, 391, horses, 392, 470-71, Inquisition of, 
240-41, 253, Japanese legates in, 475, 487, 
Jesuit colony of, 252, 255, 258, 260, 263, 
Jews m, 244, 484, Kaffirs m, 486, Kanarese in, 
485, Lancillotto in, 249, languages of, 279, 
390, Linschoten on, 198-99, 200, 225, 482-89; 
mass conversions m, 238, 264; Mesa da 
Consciencia of, 242, mission areas, 252, 
Mushm conquest of, 391; Muslims at, 239, 
244, 484, name, 389, Newbery and Fitch at, 
478, offices, 240, orphans, 240; Orta on, 193, 
388, people, 244, 390-92, Pires on, 388, 
placement, 389, political divisions, 389, 
Portuguese control of, 113, 13 1, 138, 238-39, 
387, 388, 445, 482-83, Portuguese sources 
on, 387, products, 390, public buildings, 233, 
387, 391; m Ramusio, 389, relations with 
Bijapur, 434-35, revenues, 239, 240, 392, 
485, rivers, 389, “Sabaio” (or “Cabai”) of, 
384, 391, 392; Sassetti m, 198, sati, 388; 
schools, 249, 448; Siamese envoy to, 520; 
siege of 1570, 470 n., size, 389, slaves, 239, 

482, 483, 487, social customs, 234, 240, 392, 

483, 484, stragetic importance, 388, 391, 
subsidized marriages, 234; synods or ecclesias- 
tical councils of (1567-1606), 242-45, 267, 
268, Tanadars, 390, “thirty villages,” 389, 
390, 447, trade, 470-71, 482, 484, troubles in, 
138, 203, Valignano in, 255, 256, 257, 261, 
viceroys, 483, Vijayanagar’s control of, 391, 
women, 392; Xavier m, 247, 248, 672, 
Yajiro at, 660 

Godavari river, 339, 409 


Godinho, Francisco, 612 

Goes, Benedict de, 467, mission to Akbar, 277, 
overland journey to China, 277, 278 
Goes, Estavao de, 796 
Gotzen, J C , 324 
Gog and Magog, 22, 23, 47, 59, 67 
Gogra river, 420, 454 
Gois, Aegidius de, 797 

Gois, Damiao de, 179, 325, 378 n , 496, 506, 588, 
805, sources, 196 

Go-Kinai (Home Provinces of Japan), 713 
Golconda, 374 n, 435, 478, 479; m Garcia da 
Orta, 194 

Gold, 343, 345, 417, 513, 526, 536, 542, 545, 
546, 548, 555, 563, 56411 , 565, 582, 589, 596, 
599, 601, 606, 642, 657, 712, 725, in Asia, 
826, in Celebes, 616, in China, 37, 767, 768, 
811, of Chryse, 14, in India, 6, 9, 28, in 
Korea, 722, in Luzon, 626, 643, 645, m 
Mindanao, 630, 637, m New Guinea, 616, 
as payment, 155, 156, Pigafetta’s stories of, 
175 , in Philippines, 626, 628, 633,112 Sumatra, 
575 

Gold Coast, 54, 55 

Golden Chersonese, 574, cartography of, 69, 
growth of conception, 14, Martin of Hera- 
clea’s conception of, 23 
“Golden Hind” (Drake’s ship), 623 
Golden Legend (of Jacobus de Voragine), 27 
Gomara, Francisco Lopez de, 182, 185, 203, 
495, 580, 593, 624 

Gomes, Antomo educational pohcies in Goa, 
251-52 

Gomes, Fernao, 54, 93 
Gomez, Esteban, 117 
Gonsalves, Diogo, 356 n. 

Gon9alves, Gaspard, 325 
Gonsalves, Sebastiao, 292 
Gon^alvez, Antomo, 620 
“Gondali ” See Gandaulim 
Gonsalves, Gaspare (called Consalvi in the 
Latin writings), 696 
Gonzaga, Gughelmo, 192 
Gonsalez de Mendoza, Juan, 184, 214, 330, 513, 

562, 625, 739 n, 742 n., 743, 75 i, 752 , 753, 

755 , 756, 757 , 759 , 760, 763, 7 ^ 4 . 7 ^ 5 , 7 ^ 7 , 

770, 771, 773, 774, 776, 783, 785, 787, 805, 

821, 825, admiration for China, 750, 772, 
792, on begging in China, 775; on China’s 
policy of isolation, 790 , on Chinese education, 
780-81; on Cbnese government, 757-60, 
763-64, on Chinese tributary system, 790-91, 
criticisms of, 791-92, editions, 744, eunuchs, 
763, on foot-bmdmg, 774, on Ladrones, 644; 
map of China, 819, on mihtary crusade 
agamst China, 787, 793 - 94 , on Phihppmes, 
644-46, plagiarism, 750-51, popularity, 743; 
rehabihty, 744, 745 , 75 i, 762, 791 - 94 , as 
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Gonsalez de Mendoza — (continued) 

source for Lmschoten, 201 , sources, 644, 646, 

744-45, 747, 749-51, 763, 778-79, 790, 

792-94, on southeast Asia, 498, on spread 
of printing, 777-78 , translations of his book, 
744, travels, 746, 791, use of sources, 292-93 
Gorakhnatha Gosains (India), 398 n 
“Gores” (Japanese). See “Goures” 

“Gon.” See Garhi 
Gosho (“elevated place”), 661 n 
Gossembrods, house of, no 
“Gouros.” See “Guores” 

Gouvea, A. de, 268 n. 

Gouvea, Diogo de, 245, 246 
Gouveia, Luis de, 441 n 
“Goxo” (regent Shoguns), 661 
Gozzoli, 72 
Granada, 57 
Granada, Luis de, 692 
Grassi, Bartolome, 744 

Great Wall, 224, 739, 752, 769 n , 810, 817, 
819 

Greece art, 12, Cosmas Indicopleustes on, 22, 
Eastern influences m, 12 , echpse by Rome, 12, 
fantastic stories, 7, geographical theory, 
lo-ii, 12, 23, 24, image of India, 6, 9, 12, 
imports from East, 1 1 ; knowledge of world, 
5, 6, 9-10, II, 12, 19, 22, 69, primitivism, 5, 
12, rationalism, 18, sericulture, ii, 21 
Greek Orthodox Church as source of infor- 
mation about East, 59 
Gregory IX, pope and Mongols, 3 1 
Gregory XIII, pope, 297, 307, 569, 695, 702, 
706 n , 709, 719, 743 , letter of congratulation 
to converted Japanese, 294, Mtrabtlia Dei, 295 
Gregory XIV, pope, 700 
Gregory XV, pope canonization of Xavier, 
285 

Grevil, Foulke, 490 
Gnmon, Leo mission to Akbar, 276 
Grouchy, Nicolas de, 189 
Grynaeus, Simon, 179, 180, 18 1 
“Gsoo ” See Yezo 
Gualterotti, house of, 121, 468 
Guam island, 627. See also Ladrones 
Gubbio, 81 

“Gueos” (a tattooed people living north of 
Siam), 523-24, Camoens on, 523 n 
Gmcciardini, Ludovico, 127 
“Gumdarim ” See Ghandar 
Guinea Coast Barros m, 190, French attempt 
at intervention in, 129; and Portugal, 54, 55, 
93, 97, 120, 13 1 

Gujarat (also called “Cambay”), 341, 402, 418, 
419, 454; Akbar’s conquest of, 275; army, 
399, 422, artillery, 399, hanyd (merchants), 
368; Brahmans of, 400-401; carnelians, 404, 
406, 826; cession of territories to Portugal, 


233, 236, conquest by Humayun, 423, 
Conti on, 60, 61, court, 398, Dm, 402-3, 
emirs, 398, European sources on, 395-96, 
extent, 396, Fedrici on, 470, Fernandes on, 
169, history, 392, 396-97, horses, 399, 
independence, 397, Jesuits m, 458-61, 
location, 392, Muslims m, 397, 401, 461-62, 
opium, 398 , Orta m, 193 , Persian embassy to, 
399, pilgrims m, 461-62, Pires on, 185, 398, 
Portuguese in, 458, Portuguese embassy to, 
394, Portuguese military aid to, 422 , products, 
398, 405-6, Rajputs in, 396-97, relations with 
Calicut, 393~94, relationship to Malacca, 
406, 518, resistance to Portuguese, 393-94, 
social organization, 399-401 , tombs at 
Sirkej, 461, towns, 401, 402, 404-6, trade, 
398, 406, 470, treaty of 1534 with Portugal, 
394 - 95 , 422 
“Gujarat Jogee,” 398 
“Gull-Gull ” See Kolli-Kolk 
Gullo (India) Jesuits at, 275 
“Gunuape ” See Gunung Api 
Gunung Api, 593, 594, 601 
“Guores” (Japanese), 514, 653, 819 
Gurus, 243, 441, 831 
Gutenberg, Johann, 83, 148, 149, 777 
“Guzarates.” 368 See also Gujarat 
Guzman, Luis de, 328, 505, 506, 537, 574, 622, 
719, as apologist for Jesuits, 718-19, on 
Cambodia, 312, 501, on China, 809, on 
India, 465-68, on Japan, 711-19; on Jesuit 
missions, 465-66, on Korea, 721-22; on 
St. Thomas Christians, 466, sources, 465, 501, 
721, 809, on southeast Asia, 501 , on Vijayana- 
gar, 466; on Xavier, 466 
Gymnophistes, 449 
Gyogt (Japanese maps), 710 

“Habede-X 4 ” (Hasan) See Ala-ud-Din Bahman 
Shah 

Hachiman (Japanese god of war), 717 n. 

Hadi Karmeti, queen of Chitor, 422 
Hainan island, 563, 704, 729, 752, 81 1 
Hairun, sultan of Ternate, 313, 610, 612, 613, 
617, 618, 619, 621, and the Jesuits, 202, 288, 
289 See also Moluccas, Ternate 
Hai-tao^fu-shh (Vice-Commissioner of Maritime 
AlFairs in China), 758 

Hakata (“Fakata” in the Jesuit letters or modern 
Fukuoka), 667, 677; Jesuits in, 291 
Hakluyt, Richard, 159, 209, 212-15, 216, 217, 
227, 469, 478, 479, 709, 744, 809, 812; on 
Drake’s circumnavigation, 500, “Excellent 
treatise of the kingdome of China,” 809-15, 
memorial of 1600 on the India trade, 214, 
methods, 213 , objectives, 213, 215 , Ramusio’s 
influence on, 213 , sources, 213, 809, on Yezo, 
725 
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Halmaliera (also called “Aliora,” “Batochma do 
Moro,” or “Gilolo”)» 504» 593, 597, doo, 604, 
605, 607-8, 61 1, 613, beliefs, 596, customs, 
601, festivals, 601, Gilolo city, 600, justice, 
601, Morotia, 614, Muslims in, 596, people, 
600-601, placement, 593 n , 600, political 
divisions, 600-601, products, 596-97, rela- 
tions with Tidore, 599-600, rulers, 596, 600, 
607, size, 596, Spanish m, 599-600, trade, 
601 See also Moluccas 
Hamburg, 487, role in pepper trade, 139 
Hangchow, 44, 819, on European maps, 224, 
Mandcville on, 79 , Odonc of Pordenone on, 
41 , Venetians m, 41 
Hanseatic League, 121 
Hara, Martin, 689, 692, 695 
Haro, Cristobal de, 94, 95, 114, ii5, 172, 595 
Hayton, prince of Armenia, 42, 60, 78, 80, 179, 
180 

“Heathenism” definition of by Christians, 244 
Hecatcus of Miletus Herodotus’ use of, 6, 7 
Hennque, cardinal and king of Portugal, 134, 
241, 242 

Henriqucs, Francisco, 317, m mission to Akbar, 
276 

Henriques, Hennque, 249, 269 n , 323, 329, 432, 
434, 439, 441 n , 442, 443, 445, Doutrma 
Chmtao, 437, on Fishery Coast, 270, Flos 
Sanctorum, 437, language studies, 271, 
436-38, at Manaar, 270-71, as political 
mediator, 433-34, at Pumcal, 270, trans- 
lations, 437 
Henriqucs, Lcao, 318 
Henry VII, king of England, 58 
Henry VIII, king of England, 209 
Henry the Navigator, prince, 38, 51, 52-54, 
85, 92, 99, 108, 164, and the Order of Christ, 
52, 229, system of discovery, 151-52 
Heredia, Antomus dc, 433 n. 

Hernan Gonzalez, Blaz Ruiz de, 310, 312 
Herodotus, 6-7, 748, 752, Strabo’s use of, 13 
Herr, Michael, 180 
Herrera, Diego dc, 746 
Hervagius. See Herwagen 
Herwagen, Johann, 179 
“Hibcrnaro,” 342 n See aho Ceylon 
Hickock, Thomas, 469 

Hiei-zan (cloister city at Kyoto), 685, 716, 
Buddhist monasteries of, 292 
Hie-no-yama. See Hici-zan 
Hiji (Japan), 668 

Hijtielas (a type of Jesuit letter), 248, 314, 317 
Hilir (Malacca), 514 
Himalayas, 341 n., 418, 454 
Himuquctan island, 63 1 

Hinduism, 268, 426, 439-42, in Asia, 571, 572, 
831-32, festivals, 441, in Indonesia, 572, 
Jordan of Severac on, 43 , Maffci on, 449-50, 


pilgrimages of, 440-41, priests, 441, rela- 
tions with Christian missionary activity, 238, 
243, 245, 250, 253, relations with Indian 
Christians, 232, religious texts, 157, Tn-murtt, 
157, Valignano on, 259 See aho India 
Hmdu-Kush, 341 n 

Hindustan, 340 n, 341, 454, 456, Babur’s 
conquests, 420, Barros on, 418, climate, 419, 
Delhi sultanate, 418-19, 421, elephants, 
419, European sources on, 418, extent, 418, 
history, 418-19, horses, 419, Lodi (Afghan) 
sultanate, 418, Mughul- Afghan wars, 420- 
26, Muslims m, 419, Panipat, 420, rivers, 454, 
Sher Khan’s conquest of, 423-25, 426, 
warriors, 419, Yogis, 419 
Hippalus use of the monsoon, ii 
Hipparchus, 10 
Hippolytus, 18 

Hirado (called “Firando” by the Portuguese), 
304, 667, 668, 678, 679, 684, conversion of 
prince of, 294, Jesuits in, 291 
Hirschvogel, house of, no 
Hizen (Japan), 667 

Hlut-daw (high tribunal of Burma), 549 n. 
Hoclistetter, house of, no 
Holtze, Blasius, 162 
Hokkaido. See Yezo 

Hokke-shtl (Nichiren sect of Japanese Buddhism), 
661 n., 670 n , 715 
Holbein, Hans (the younger), 180 
“Holgoi” (Tagalog priestesses of Luzon), 645 
Homem, Diogo, 217, 224, 722 
Homem, Lopo, 217, 220, 221, 223, 602, 720 
Homer as source for Strabo, 13 
Homonhon (m the Philippine Islands), 624, 628, 
638 

Honan, province of China, 739 n , 766 n 
Honorius III, pope knowledge of Mongols, 31 
Honshu (Japan), 667, 677, 710, 724, Jesuits in, 
291, political units, 713 

Horses, 402, 405, 406, 416, 419, 422, 456, 712, 
Pandyan kings’ need of, 236 
Hosaka, G., 715 n 

Hosso (Japanese Buddhist sect), 670 n 
Hotoke (a generic term for Buddhist deities), 
682 

Houtman, Cornells de, 200, 216, 490 n. 

Hsia dynasty of China (traditionally dated 
2205-1766 B.C.), 783 

Hsiu-ts'ai (degree of “budding gemus” or 
Bachelor in China), 812 
Hsu Feng-t’mg, 780 n. 

Hsuang-hsu (“twin islands” near Nmgpo off 
the coast of China), 737 n. 

Hsuti-an chten-ch'a yu-shth (title of provincial 
inspectors m China), 761 n. 

Hstm-fu (a title for viceroys m Ming Clnna), 
740 n. 
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Hugh (or Hoogly) Portuguese factory at, 413 
Hm-t*ung kiian (bureau of Peking m charge of 
the postal service m Mmg China), 755 n. 
Hukwang, province of China, 739 n 
Hulsius, Levmus, 216-17 
Humabon, ruler of Cebu, 631, 632, 633, 634, 635 
Humanism, 615, knowledge of, m East, 85 
Humayun, Mughul emperor, 394, 398, 420, 
421, 423, 424 

Hung Wu, emperor of China, 732 
Hungary Mongols in, 3 1 
Husam Shah, ruler of Bengal, 415, 416 
Hutten, Ulrich von, 122 
Huttich, Johann, 179 

Hyperboreans as a fantastic people or the 
Chinese, 7 n 
Hyderabad, 479 

“laca ’* See Shakyamuni 

“laco’* (highest priest of Japanese Buddhists), 

714 

“lambugis ” See Yamabush 
“laula See Yala 
Ibn Batuta, 45, 345, 392, 624 
Ibrahim Lodi, ruler of Delhi, 420 
“Icatas.” See Yakata 
‘^Icoxus ” See Shingon 

Igorotes (a people of Luzon) gold mine rites, 
645 n 

Jfeko (Japanese Buddhist sect), 661 n 
“II Cretico ” See Camerino 
II Mdione (Marco Polo), 35, 38 
II nuovo Ramusio, 205 
“Ilanare,” See Ceylon 
Ilhas Argentanas (Japan), 657 
“Ilher.” See Hilir 

Iliad, idealization of unknown world, 5 
Imad l~Mulk (popular title of the Deccan ruler 
whose capital was at Berar), 384 n. 

Imago mundi^ 38, 70 

“Imaos” (Ptolemaic name for Himalayas), 341 
Imhof, house of, no 
“Inaugana,” city of Guam, 627 n. 

Incunabula, 149 

India, 8, 40, 62, 64, 65, 115, Albuquerque on, 
192, Alexander the Great’s conception of, 8, 
in Alexandrian legends, 29, Alfred of England 
on, 25, Amazons, 423, 832; amuck-runmng, 
443 , architecture and art, 12, 361, 377, 390 n., 
405, 409, 4x0, 422, 440-41, 449, 461, 488, 
armies, 422, 423, Augustinians in, 262, 
Balbi on, 473-74, Barbosa on, 170, 186, 340, 
Barros on, 340-42, in Beauvais manuscript, 
28, Boccaccio on, 77; m Book of Knowledge of 
All the Kingdoms, Lands and Lordships in the 
World, 59, botamcals, 193, calendar, 62, 
cannibals, 6, caste system, 166, 259, 829; 
Chaucer’s references to, 77, child marriages, 


480; Chinese in, 343, 405, 732, 788, 812; 
Christians m, 96-97, 156, 160, 233, 239, 428, 
430, cities, 96, 163, 342, 462, climate, 43, 408, 
423, 432, 462, 476-77, 484, colors and 
characteristics of its peoples, 156, 258-59, 
configuration, 6, ii, 66-67, 70, 2,19, 220, 
339, 340-41, Conti on, 61-63, Cosmas 
Indicopleustes on, 22, cotton, 16, Covilha on, 
64, 231 , Cristobal dc Acosta m, 194, Ctesias of 
Cnidus on, 7, culture, 278-80, 337, Dante’s 
references to, 74, 75, death rites, 10, 43, 61, 
79, 157, 243, definition, 3-4, 19, 26, deserts, 
341, 462, disease, 62, 433, Dominicans in, 
232, 262, 265, drought, 409, 432, Dutch m, 

198, education, 259, and Egypt, 18, Ele- 
phanta, 405, 474, Empoh m, 168, English m, 

199, 477-82, Eratosthenes on, ii, and 
European literature, 12, 27, on European 
maps, 67, 69, 70, 71, 218, 219, 220, 221, 223, 
225, in European sources, 65, 185 n , 227, 
338, 339-40, 407-8, 490, Europe’s image of, 

5, 6, 9, 12, 17, 19, 20, 24, 47, 59, 426-27, 
extent, 7, 169, 341, fabulous stories about, 

6, 7, 39, 47, 70-71, 74, 77, famine, 409, 487, 
fauna, 163, 480, 488; Fedrici on, 470-73, 
festivals and ceremonies, 62, 378, 464, flora, 
480, 488, folklore, 397 n , 477, Franciscans in, 
40, 231, 232, 234-35, 236, 262, 265, geo- 
graphy, 6, 339-40, 341-42, 426, Germans m, 
108, III, 138, 199, 162, gold of, 6, 9, 28, 
Guzman on, 328, 465-68; Herodotus on, 
6-7, hook-swmgmg ceremony, 378, horse 
trade, 470-71 , Humanists in, 476 , m V Image 
du monde, 28 , m India recognita, 63 , Italians in, 
137, 168-69, 180-81, 199, 468, 

Japanese m, 263, 690, in Jesuit letters, 330, 
427-48, Jesuit province of, 254, 260, Jesuits 
in, 251, 252, 262, 461; jewelry, 374, Jews 
in, 156, 243, 449, John of Monte Corvino 
on, 39, 40, Jordan of Scvcrac on, 43 , justice, 
166, languages, 62, 279, 427, 436, Linschoten 
on, 198, 482-90; Maffci on, 326, 448-49, 
449-51, Mandeville on, 78-79; Mam in, 19, 
and Manicheanism, 18, 86, Marco Polo m, 
37, 38 , Mangnolh m, 42 , money, 62 , mortality 
rates, 432-33, Muslims in, 43, 44 » 243, 337, 
native Christians of, 60, 79, 98, loi, 232, 244, 
268, natural wealth, 9; and neo-Platomsm, 
18, 86, number of missionaries in, 255, 
258, Orta in, 192; Osorio on, 196, overland 
trade with China, 481; Paes and Numz on, 
187, paper, 62; pearl-fishmg, 9, 408, 472; 
peoples, 10, 62, 96, 163, 186, 341. 426; in 
Periplus of the Brythrean Sea, 14, Pigafetta’s 
knowledge of its trade, 175 j piracy, 352, 
487; Pires* knowledge of, 170, 340, and 
Plotinus, 18, Poggio on, 62, political 
divisions, 169, 259, 340-41, polygamy, 10, 
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6i, Portogiiese in, 238-39, 406-18, 445, 
Portuguese religious policy in, 237, 238, 
Portuguese Secretary of State for, 135, 
in Prester John legend, 26, printing in, 83, 
250, products, 9, 29, 169, 186, m Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, 9, pygmies, 29, Ramusio’s use 
of Barros’ information on, 190, Ramusio’s 
use of Pires’ information on, 186, relations 
with Portugal, 52, 56, 59, 93, 95-98, 100-103, 
106, III, 112, 113, 119, 120, 121, 128, 129, 
132, 152, 262, religions, 62, 259, 426, rice 
cultivation, 166, rivers, 78, 96, 341, 389, 480, 
481, and Rome, 18, sacred cows, 79, 461, 

485, St Thomas in, 25, 26, Scylax of Cary- 
anda on, 6, seaports, 185, 431-32, sea routes 
to, 3, 16, 57, 59, 71, 105, 114, 116, 431, 
secret transactions, 166, Sermgi on, 156, 
slavery m, 15, 239, 409, 416, 443, 482, 483, 

486, social classes, 10, social customs, 10, 
43, 61, 243-244, 427, 433, 443, Springer in, 
163, and statistics, 492, subsidized marriages, 
234, superstitions, 62, 439, 442, as synonym 
for Asia, 4; as synonym for East Indies, 24, 
Talikota, 471, temples, 361, 377, 390 n, 
409, 410, 422, 440-41, 449, 461, 488, textiles, 
416-17, tombs at Sirkej, 461, trade, 7, ii, 
13, 15, 16, 17, 21, 30, 43, 45, 133, 406-7, 481, 
Trimtanans m, 231; Valentmi Fernandes on, 
169, Valignano on, 255-56, 258, 259, Var- 
thema on, 340, writing, 62, loi, Xavier in; 
246-50, Xavier as patron saint of, 285, 
Xavier’s evaluation of, 283 See also Ben- 
gal, Ceylon, Gujarat, Hindustan, Malabar, 
Vijayanagar; and other political divisions of 
India 

India recogmta, 63 

“Indian letters” m Europe, 428-30; Japan in, 
<574-75* ^^^>0 Jesuit letterbooks, Jesuit 

letters 

Indian Ocean, 13, 47, 61, loi, 102, 106, 112, 
129, 130, 206, 341, 345, 347, 348, 393, 
cartography of, 69, 70, 98, 220, 225 , Chinese 
m, 732, Dutch navigation m, 200, navigation 
of, 98 ; Periplus of theErythrean Sea as source on, 
14 

Indica of Arrian, 8 

Indicopleustcs, Cosmas. See Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes 

“Indo.” Sec Smd 

Indochina, 313, Buddhism m, 561, cartog- 
raphy of, 220, 223, 563; European sources 
on, 561-63, floods, 566, geography, 562-63, 
565-66, internal wars, 561, lack of Jesuit 
attention to, 285, Mendoza on, 568-70, 
Pires on, 563-65, political divisions, 563, 
565-66 , rivers, 563-64, 566 , Spamsh attempts 
to enter, 298 ; strategic position of Cambodia, 
570, trade, 570. See also Cambodia; Laos 


Indonesia. Buddhism in, 572, in Chinese 
annals, 572, history, 572-73 > Java’s place m, 
587, Muslims m, 572-73, as source of spices, 
103 See Java, Malacca, Moluccas 
“Indostan.” See Hindustan 
Indragiri (Sumatra), 510, 571 
Indus river, 341, 342, 418, 420, 454; Alexander 
the Great’s penetration, 8, aimexation by 
Darius of Persia, 5 , Conti on, 61 , Eratos- 
thenes on, II, in Herodotus’ definition, 6, 
medieval geography of, 23 , m Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea^ 14, Scylax of Caryanda’s 
exploration of, 6, Seleucus Nikator’s cross- 
ing, 9 

“Innasarim.” See Tenasserim 
Innocent IV, pope and the Mongols, 31 
Inquisition, the Portuguese, 127, censorship by, 
279, m Goa, 241, 269 
Iron, 343, 712, 826, of China, 767 
Irrawaddy river, 539, 541, 545 n 
Isa Khan, Afghan leader of Bengal, 482 
Isabella, queen of Castile, 55, 56, 96 
Isidore of Seville, 23, 32, 70, 75, 78, 410, and 
Alexandrian legends, 28 
Iskander, 579 n. 

Islam, 22, 33, 83, 107, Its conquest of India, 
74, its influence on art, 72, 73; and Prester 
John legend, 25. See also Mushms 
Islares, Martin de, 601, 640 
Italy, 35, 40, 41, 42, 56, 59, 70, and Alexandrian 
legends, 28, Asian exoticism in, 47, infor- 
mation about Asia in, 44, 163 , and Mongols, 
31, 41, Ortona a Mare, 25, porcelain m, 
81-82, Prester John legend in, 26, printing in, 
148, sericulture, 21, 81 ; slavery in, 47, 72, 73 , 
Society of Jesus in, 251, Tartars in, 47, 
trade, 13, 15, i< 5 , 35, 43, 44, 46, 49, 50, 53, 54, 
58, 63, 65, 70, 74, 93, 94, 99, 102, 108, 109, 
no. III, 112, 113, 114, 124, 133, 136; 
weavmg, 73 

Itinerarium Portugalensium (1508), 164 
Ito, Mancio, 689, 695, 699, 700, 701 
lugge, Richard, 21 1 
Ivory imported by Rome, 15 
Ivory Coast discovery of, 54 
Iwakura mission of 1873, 690 n. 

“Jafanapatam,” See Jaffna 
Jaffna, 345, 434, Jesuits at, 274, Portuguese 
attack upon, 270, 273, 274. See also Fishery 
Coast 

Jaggery, 390 

Jams (also known as “Verteas”), 400, 461, 485, 
832, cosmology, 459, customs, 459-60, 
organization, 459 
Jalal Khan, sultan of Bengal, 424 
“Jamahey.” See Cbengmai 
“Jampon.” See Japan 
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“Jangoma ” See Chiengmai 
“JangoiBcs” (Yun tribal people^), 536 
Japan, 306, 313, 433, 486, 753, administration, 
661, 677, 714, agriculture, 712, Gon(,'alo 
Alvarcs in, 255, Jorge Alvarez on, 6^7-60, 
architecture, 659, 662, 684, 685, 704, 716, 728, 
armies, 661, 678, arms, 656, 664, 669, arts, 
688, Ashikaga shogunatc, 654, Buddhism, 
303, 659, 660, 661-63, 665, 670-71, Castilian 
knowledge of, 57, characteristics of its 
people, 658, 664, 669, 677, 707-8, 714, 728, 
Christian books in, 795, Christian-Buddhist 
conflicts in, 306, 667, Christianity in, 286, 
305, 308, 666-67, 670, 671, 676, 680-681, 
682, 684-85, 689, 696, 703, 708, Christian 
martyrs of, 717, 719, cities, 667, 677, climate, 
433. <556, 657, 676, 712, comparisons with 
Europe, 713, copper, 654, 656, 657, costume, 

656, 658, 707, crime, 659, 664-65, 677, 707, 
728 , currency, 651 , Cysat on, 703-5 , defenses, 

657, derivation of its name, 652, diet, 664, 
677, 687-88, 713, “discovery,” 283, 655, 
earthquakes, 657, 665, 707, emperor {Dam), 
653, 660, 661, 677, 678, 708, 712, 713, 
Garcia de Escalante Alvardo on, 655-56, 
on European maps, 70, 220, 222, 223, 224, 
225, 652-53, 705, 709-10, 819, European 
sources on, 227, 652-55, 657, 660, 664, 669, 
681, 683, 709, 710, 726, family system, 659 n , 
festivals, 682, 684, 715-16, 716-17, forests, 
677, Franciscans m, 305-6, 307, 308, 709, 71 1, 
717-19, geography, 657, 712, gold, 653, 654, 
656, 657, 712, “Guores” question, 653, 
Guzman on, 328, 711-19, Hideyoshi’s edict 
of 1587, 711, Hideyoshi’s reforms, 71 1, 
Hideyoshi’s wars m Korea, 308, history, 
712-13, 716, 729, houses, 656, 658, identified 
with “Cipangu,” 653, llhas Argentarms, 657, 
infanticide, 677, Inland Sea, 668, 677, iron, 
656, 712, Jesuit efforts to penetrate culture, 
278 , m Jesuit histones, 706 , m Jesuit letters, 
330, 682-86, Jesuits in, 262, 290-95, 297, 
651, 682, 708, 711, justice, 678-79, 708, 
Koreans in, 721, kmn (political units), 710, 

713, language, 656, 661 n , 669, 679-80, 

714, 729, law, 678, 708 , Buxeda de Levya on, 
184, literacy, 664, 671, 687, localism, 654, 
668, 670, 678, 708, 714, location, 656, 676, 
710, Maffei on, 326, 706, Marco Polo on, 37, 
marriage, 658, 678, Miyako (Kyoto), 665, 
monasteries, 671, Muromachi era, 682, 
names m the West, 652-53, navy, 308, 
obsequies, 717, papal designation as part of 
Portuguese conquest, 294, paper, 688, 694, 
people, 656, 658, 669, 677, 714, pilgrimages, 
716, piracy, 654, 723, Pires on, 653-54, 
political divisions, 284, 660, 710, 713, 
Portuguese in, 128, 135, 654, 668, 677, 


Portuguese chroniclers on, 652, position in 
“Rites Controversy,” 250-51, priests, 661, 
662, 666, 670, 671, 714-15, products, 653, 

656, 658, 676, 712, Ramusio’s use of Fires’ 
information on, 186, relations with Manila, 
304, religions, 656, 659, 680-81, 714-16, 
religious toleiaiicc, 670, revolts, 678, 684, 
685, “San Felipe affair,” 308-9, seaports, 

657, sects, 670, 682, 715-16, Sengokti (“coun- 
try at war”) epoch, 654, 725 , sexual practices, 
659, 662, 666, 707, Shinto, 665, 681 , Shoguns, 
661, silver, 653, 656, 657, 677, 712, size, 653, 

712, slaves, 659, social classes, 661, 664, 678, 
714, social customs, 687-S8, Spanish attempt 
to enter, 298, 299, 709, succession, 661, 714, 
sugar, 656, suicide, 678, 708, tea, 704, 
temples, 659, 662, 716, titles, 713, trade, 653, 
654, 657, trade with Jesuits, 261, 301, 
travel abroad, 654, typhoons, 657, universi- 
ties, 665, 666, 671, 714-15, Valignano in, 
256, 257, 259, 293-94, Valignano on, 258, 
259, 260, 280, vassalage, 678, 708, 714, 
Wako, 654, wars, 290, 291, 303, 665, 71 1, 712, 

713, in Willcs’ HiUory of Travaylc, 211, 
women, 658-59, 671, 687, 827, writing, 
660 n , 671, 679, 714, Xavier m, 283, 285, 
657, 663-68, 794, Yajiro on, 660-63 

Frois, Lms , Jesuit Icttcrbooks , Jesuit letters 
Japanese mission of 1584-86 m Europe, 261, 
727, 743-44. 747 n , 807, commemorative 
papal medal, 697, comments of Alessandro 
Benacci, 697, controversies over, 718-19, 
envoys denigrated by Spanish m Japan, 306 , 
gifts for Doge of Venice, 699, gifts for 
Francesco dci Mcdici, 694, gifts to Papacy, 
697, gifts for Philip II, 693, influence on 
cartography, 698 n , 710, influence of, m 
Europe, 701-5 , inscriptions recording, 699 n , 
700 , letters of emissaries, 700, 701 , member- 
ship, 689-90, objectives, 688-701, pictures 
of emissaries, 698, 699, 700, 709, reception 
by Philip II, 701 , reception m Venice, 698-99, 
relations with Maffei, 324 
“Japang ” See Japan 
Japara(Java), 586, 589 
japeth, 23 
“Japocs.” Sec Japan 
“Japun ” See Japan 
Jaunpur (India), 424, 454 
“Jaus” (natives of Java and Sumatra), 576 
Java, 417, 489, 500, 572, 574, 583, 753, arms, 
590; Barros on, 576, beliefs, 591, m Book of 
Knotelcdge of All the Kingdoms, Lands and 
Lordships hi the World, 59, Buddhism, 507 n , 
cannibalism, 591 , censorship of Pircs’ infor- 
mation on, 186, cities, 589, concrcmation, 
591, Conti in, 61, 62, crafts, 585, 590, 
currency, 589; customs, 591, Dutch m, 199, 
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on European maps, 70, 226 , European sources 
on, 502, 587, Franciscans in, 586, Gois’ and 
Osorio’s discussion of, 196, Hindus m, 586, 
internal wars, 586, kings, 586, 590 n , 
Lcmos on, 197, Majapahut period, 507 n, 
509, 572, 589, Mandeville on, 79, Marco 
Polo on, 37, Mongol expedition from China 
against, 587, mountains, 588, Muslims in, 
586, native writings, 587, Odoric of Por- 
denone on, 40, people, 585, 590, Pires on, 
170, placement, 588, political divisions, 
589-90, ports, 587, 588-89, Portuguese in, 
586, 590, products, 589, relations with China, 
576, relations with Malaya, 509, relations with 
Singapore, 507, religion, 589, revolts, 507, 
size, 588, sports, 587, superstitions, 591, 
Varthema m, 165, 166, women, 590 

Jenghis Khan, 30-31, 32 

Jeronimos, monastery of the (Lisbon), 99-100 

Jerusalem, loi, 102, as center of earth, 22, 65 

Jesuit histones censorship, 324, contents, 328, 
331, 388, on Japan, 324, 706 

Jesuit letterbooks Cartas (Evora) of 1598, 320, 
676, censorship, 154, 319, 320, Coimbra 
series, 320, contents, 331, 675-76, copyrights, 

319, costs, 320, “Indian letters,” 318, 320, 
323, Italian senes, 319, 431, “Japan letters,” 
320-21, 323, Latin series, 319, 320, 431, 
numbers printed, 319, 675, official annual 
letter collections, 323, Portuguese senes, 

320, 321, 431, 676, prices, 319, printed guides 
and collections, 322, publication centers, 320, 
publication history, 446, and Reformation, 
319, reliability, 320; size, 319, 320, 675, 
as sources on Asia, 322, Tramezzmo press, 
319, translations, 319, 520, 431, unauthorized 
publications, 319 

Jesuit letters, 150, 154, 182, 183, 184, 261, 338, 
5i3» 593, 818, 823, “allied documents,” 318, 
annual letters {Lttterae annuae), 261, 318, 321, 
331, 430, 676, 689, 720, 721, 728, on Asia’s 
political orgamzation, 433; Buddhism in, 
681 n , on Cambay, 458-67, on caste, 443, 
censorship, 248, 294, 317, 318, 321, 326, 430, 
612, 675, 676, 681, 683, 728, on China, 295, 
742, 747, 748, collections, 430, contents, 
315, 318-19, 323, 329, 330, 431; credibility, 
318, 323,* 326, 427, 446, 691, 725, 726-28; 
decline in number from India, 320, 322-23, 
deficiencies, 686, dispatches of Xavier’s 
successors, 430, distribution, 314, 315, 316, 
317, 428-29, “edifying letters,” 314, 318, 669; 
entertainment value, 319, hijuelas, 248, 314, 
317, impact upon Europe, 331 , on India, 280, 

321, 323, 430, “Indian letters,” 316, 326, 427, 
431, 674-75, influence on cartography, 710; 
Italian series, 675 , on Japan, 663-64, 668-69, 
674-76, 681, 682-86, 689, 708, 711, “Japan 


letters,” 324, 331, 430 n , 674-76, 686, on 
Korea, 720, Latin translations, 317, Maflei’s 
collections, 324, 326, on Malacca, 517-18, 
model reports, 321 , m modern historical 
writings, 725-26, on Mughul empire, 
451-52, 453, omissions, 446, to persons 
outside the Society, 317, Peruschi on, 452, 
Portuguese series, 675, printing, 675, as 
propaganda, 314-15, 319, Ricci on, 324, 
as sources on Asia, 321, 330, as sources for 
Cysat, 703 , as sources for the history of other 
Orders, 279, on southeast Asia, 500-501, 
Spanish translations, 317 n., on Spicenes, 
290, 609, 612-22, statistics, 330, 447-48, in 
Switzerland, 703, translations, 675, 726, on 
translations of Indian literature, 280, types, 
317-18, unpublished letters, 331, Valignano 
on, 257, 261, 293, 294, 318, 676, Xavier’s 
letters m Europe, 315-16, 321-22, on Yezo, 
723-25 

Jesuits, 127, 230, 261, 309, 484, accommodation 
policy, 250-51, 262, 294, 296, 299, 300, 
302-3, 313-14, 329, 683-84, 719, 799, 800, 
admiration of Japanese, 283, 284, 486; in 
Arakan, 275 , attempted conversion of 
Akbar, 458, attempts to enter China, 295-96, 
302-3, 798, 799, in Bachan, 288, m Bengal, 
275, 457, 466, in Cambay, 458-61 , catalogues 
of imssionaries in East, 249, 255, 263 n.; 
Cathecumen House of, 263 , in Celebes, 
618-19, in Ceylon, 266, 273-74, at Chao- 
Ch’mg, 302, on China, 794-815, in Cochin, 
265, the college of Coimbra, 246, 249, 294 n., 
252, college of Macao, 301, college of 
Malacca, 287; at College of St. Paul (Goa), 
263, commercial enterprises, 290-91, 296, 
301, 305, and confiscation of Indian books, 
438, contributions to cartography, 223, 224, 
controversy over the Serra, 267, 269; con- 
version policy, 250, 251, 253, 292, 296, 429, 
448, conversions, 250, 251, 253, 264, 271, 291, 
292, 293, 305, 429, 435, 448, 613, 614 n, 
617, 667, 671, correspondence system, 

253-54, 257, 258, 287, 314-15, 329, 672; 
deaths, 258, disputations, 253, 280, 291, 680, 
684, doctrine of direct action, 329, efforts 
to penetrate non-Western culture, 278, 
expulsion from Amboina, 289; on Fishery 
Coast, 266, 270 , garb, 668 , Goa center, 263 , 
hardships, 428, 431, 447, 448, 612, 618, 
Hideyoshi’s edict of expulsion of 1587, 304-5, 
708, 71 1, and Hinduism, 439-42, history of 
mission in Asia, 257, m India, 249, 252, 262, 
278-79, on Indian characteristics, 444, 
Indian stations, 264, 265-66, 271 , in Japan, 
284, 290-95, 304, 651, 669, 682, on Jews, 444, 
lack of attention to southeast Asia, 285, 313, 
at Lahore, 463, 464, language study, 256, 259, 
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Jesuits — (continued) 

260 n , 271, 276, 278, 279, 280, 287, 291, 293, 

296, 329, 436-39, 462, 464, 666, 679-80, 683, 

689, 729, 776, 797, 798, 800, 801, 806-7, 821, 
leadership, 260-61, 294, 612, leadership 

crises in Goa, 251-253, 254, m Macao, 
295-97, 301, 797, in Malacca, 795-96, in 
Manaar, 270-71, m Menado, 288, Mendoza 
on, 794 n , military crusade against China, 

297, 329, 798, 806, 833, mission at Peking, 

794, missionizing methods, 249, 250, 256, 
259, 271, 292, 293-94, 307, 329, 429, 443, 669, 
671, 672, 689, 718, 796-97, 798, 799-800, 
missions to Akbar, 275-78, 448, 451-67, 
m Moluccas, 288, 617, 620, monopoly in 
Japan, 299, 688, 706, 717, 718, 719 n , on 
Moors, 444, morale, 252, 261, 282 n , in 
“Moro,” 615, m Mylapore, 274, Nagasaki 
station, 291 , nationalities of, m padroado, 
258, 299, numbers in various Asian stations, 
249, 253, 255, 258, 263 n , 287-88, 448, 
opposition to military conquest of China, 300, 
m Philippines, 297, 625 , “Pidgin Portuguese,” 
436, on Portuguese in India, 445, printing 
enterprises, 262, 314, 437, 701 n , 827, 

procurators, 254, 256, 801 , the Professed, 251 , 
in Punical, 271; recall of Sanchez, 301, 
recruits, 258, 261, 264, 282, 296, 617, 
798, relations with Brahmans, 253, 280, 447, 
relations with Franciscans, 306-8, 717-19, re- 
lations with Hideyoshi, 303, relations with 
St. Thomas Christians, 267, 269, relations 
with secular officials, 242 , relations with 
Vijayanagar, 274-75, 435, 466, and Rites 
Controversy, 250, 437, 679-80, rivalry with 
other orders, 268, role in padroado y 247, 285, 
schools, 249, 271, on sodomy, 444, 445, 
m Spicenes, 287-90, and statistics, 665 n., 
“term question,” 437, 679-80, m Ternate, 
288, 619, trade, 261, 301, 690 n , 719, in 
Travancore, 266, troubles with Buddhists, 
291 , in Tuticorm, 271 ; use of by Lmschoten, 
201, Visitors, 255-56, 261, worldlmess, 309, 
on Yogis, 442 

Jesus' compared to Buddha, 37, Mam’s treat- 
ment of, 19 

Jews, 433 , banned m Portuguese territories, 253 , 
in China, 795 , at court of Akbar, 275 , in Goa, 
264, m India, 243, 444; in Portugal, 94, 95, 
103 ; as source of information about East, 29, 
m Spam, 57; in trade, 50, 94 

Jhelam river, 454 

Jth-pen kuo (“Land of the Rasing Sun”), 652 

Jmji (India), 466 

Jnanesvar rendition of Bhagavadgltdy 280 

Jobon Dat O, 662 n 

Jodo-shu (Japanese Buddhist sect), 670 n , 715 
“Jogues.” See Yogis 


John, the Oriental Patriarch visit to Rome of 
about 1122, 26 

John II, king of Portugal, 95, 152, 153, 158, 
concern with Africa, 54, 55-58^ 64, 92, 
interests in trade and exploration, 55-56 
John III, king of Portugal, 153, 176, apotheosis 
of Xavier, 327, communication with Xavier, 
283, in conflict over Moluccas, 116, death, 
240, directives of 1545, 239-40, financial 
crisis, 126, and freedom of the seas, 179, 
and Kotte succession crisis, 272 , letters of 1536 
and 1545 to papacy, 179, and Mesa da 
Consciencia, 242, patronage of Barros, 190, 
patronage of College of Sainte-Barbe and 
students, 245, 246, policies for Christian 
mission, 239, 240, 253, reception of Pigafetta, 
174, trade admimstration, 128, 131, 171 
John XXII, pope, 41, 43 
John of Avis marriage alliance, 51 
John of Cambaluc, archbishop See John of 
Monte Corvmo 

John of Capua as translator of Panchatantra, 27 
John of Monte Corvmo, 39-40, 41, 43 , as 
archbishop of Cambaluc, 40, and Chronicle 
of Bohemia, 42 

John of Plano Carpmi, 31-32, 33, 78, 80, 85, 
embassy to Mongolia, 31-32, History of the 
Mongols, 32 
Johore (Malaya), 788 
Johore Lama (Malaya), 516 
Johore river, 516 
Jordan of Severac, 43, 60, 265 
Joseph, priest of Malabar, loi, 157-38, 16 x, 
164, 337 

“Jousi” (jyo/'ijf or astrologers), 442 
Jovius, Paulus, 4x0 n , 492, 777 
Jua island, 392 n 
Juan river, 389, 39X 
Judah lost tribes of, 283 
Julal-ud-Din, sultan of Delhi, 382 n 
Julius II, pope, XX2, 165 

Julius III, pope, 126, support of Portuguese 
Christian mission, 240 
Jumna river, 454, 480 
Jurchens, 774 n 
Juru-tulis (secretaries), 583 
Justiman, emperor of Rome, 2x, 22 

Kabul, 420, Akbar’s campaign at, 276 
Kaempfer, Engelbert, 725 
Kaffirs, 486, as students at College of St Paul, 
263 

Kagoshima, 657, 663, 664, 667, 672, Jesuits in, 
290, Xavier m, 283 
Kaimal (Nayar chief), 357 n. 

Kakazaki Yoslnhiro, 725 
Kakuban (or Kokyo Daishi, founder of Negoro), 
716 
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Kaiadan river, 551 n 
Kalama (Sangihe islands), 621 
Kalamur (India), 454 

Kalanao, ruler of Quipit (Philippines), 637 
Kalari (Nayar school), 362 
Kalidasa, 77 

‘‘Kalileah and Dmnah,'’ 74 

Kalimcr ul-lah, ruler of the Deccan, 383 

Kalmadi river, 372 n 

Kalinga (India), 412 

Kambhayat (India), 454 

(Japanese deities), 681, 682, 716 n 
Kampaku (title for regent m Japan), 303, 711 
Kampar (Sumatra), 509, 510, 571 
Kampongs (villages of Amboina), 595 n , 610 
Kamul (India), 374 n 
Kanara (India), 352, 382, 436 n 
Kandy (Ceylon), 344-45 , Portuguese control of, 
273, 274 

Kangra (India), 454 

Kamyans (caste), 367, Priest Joseph’s depiction of 

157 

Kappata (India), 351 
Kapuas river, 581 n. 

Karakorum, 32, 33 

Karanja (India) Franciscans m, 234 

Kashmir, 467, Jerome Xavier in, 277 , textiles, 15 

Kathiawar peninsula, 394, 396, 402 

Kayans (tribe of Borneo), 584 n 

Kazhti, 358-59 

Kechil, ruler of Tidore, 608. See Tidore Vongue 
Kechil Bubacar, ruler of Halmahera, 600 
Kechil Umar, ruler of Makian island, 600 
Kedah (Malay peninsula), 510, 512, 524, 526, 627 
Kediri(Java), 589 n 
Kegon (Japanese Buddhist sect), 670 n 
Kelantan (Siamese territory on Malay peninsula), 

524 

Kent Ram Raja, ruler of Travancore, 265 
Khalji sultans of Delhi, 419 n 
Khandesh, Deccan kingdom of India, 479 
Khanua (India), 420 

Khudaband Khan, ruler of Surat, 435, 436 
Khurasams, 401, 421 
Khush-’adam, noble of Gujarat, 398 
Ktack (Burmese for “holy place”), 556 
Kiangsi, province of China, 739 n. 

Kilakarai (India), 409 
Kiul river, 424 

Kiwam-ul Mulk, noble of Gujarat, 398 
“Klmgs” (name for natives of Kalmga in 
Malacca), 412, 513 

Kobo Daishi, Buddlust patriarch of Japan, 716 
Koda Shigetomo, 726 

Kokyo Daisht, founder of Negoro sect of Japanese 
Buddhism, 716 

Kolambu, ruler of Limasawa in the Philippines, 
628, 629, 630, 631, 633 


“Kolathin.” See Cannanore 
Kolh-Kolli (on Seram island), 594 
“Komar” (short for Kanya Kumari), 408, 
408 n 

Kokani language, 260 n , 390, 436 

Korea (Chosen), 309, 729, Christians in, 308, 

721 , climate, 721 , depicted as an island, 721 , 
emperor, 722, on European maps, 223, 224, 
225, 226, 720, European sources on, 720, 
geography, 722, gold, 722, Hideyoshi’s wars 
in, 308, 720, location, 720, 721, and Marco 
Polo, 37, military strength, 720, 721 , Mongol 
invasion of, 722 n , name, 720, people, 
720, 722, piracy, 654, printing, 83, products, 

722, relationship to China, 720, 721, 817, 
relationship to Japan, 720, seclusion, 722, 
silver, 722 

Kotta river, 351 
Kottakulam (India), 350 
Kottayam (India), 350 

Kotte (Ceylon), 344, Portuguese in, 272, 273, 
succession crisis in, 272 

Kotwal (title of chief bailiff at Akbar’s court), 
455 

Kovilagams (name for residences of royal ladies 
of Malabar), 353 

Koya or Koyasan (Shingon monastic school and 
sacred place in Japan), 665 
Kozhtkkot Talachannavar (governor of Calicut), 
358 n 

Krishna Deva Rayya, ruler of Vijayanagar, 
372 n, 375, 41 1 n. 

Krishna river, 409, 41 1 
Kromberger press (Seville), 183 
Kron, Ferdinand, 138 
Kshatnyas (Brahmans of Malabar), 360 
Kubikake no maga-tama (neck decorations worn 
at festivals in Japan), 659 n 
Kublai Khan, 34, 35, 36 

Kuho (another Japanese word for Shogun), 
712 

Kuch Bihar, 481 

Kufukugi (temple at Nara in Japan), 716 
Kulbarga (India), 384 n 
“Kumaon.” See Himalayas 
Kusavan (caste), 366 

Kutb Shahi dynasty of Golconda, 478, 479 n 
Kutb-ub-Mulk (popular title for the rulers of 
Golconda), 384 n. 

Kutch, Gulf of, 402 
Kutumhi (caste), 405, 486 
Kuyuk, Mongol Grand Khan, and Christianity, 
32 

Kwangsi, province of China, 739 n., 748 
Kwangtung, province of China, 296, 732, 733, 
737, 739 n , 749, 7^7, 801 
Kweichow province of China, 739 n. 

Kyoto See Miyako 
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Kyushu, 303, 664, 667, 668, 683, 685, 689, 710, 
emissaries of, to Rome, 301 , Jesuit mission in, 
292, political units, 713, Spanish m, 298* 
See also Japan 

Lahhai, Muslim traders, 236 
Lac, 406, 420, 542, 545 , from Cabral’s voyage, 
104 

Laccadive islands, 346, 348 
Ladrones (Mariana) islands, 493, 628, 643, 
arms, 627, 640, birds, 640, customs, 640, 644, 
diet, 627, internal wars, 644, language, 644, 
Mendoza on, 644, name, 627, Oviedo on, 
185, 640, people, 627, placement, 640, 
Spanish in, 627, thievery, 627, trade, 644 
Lagan (shellfish of the Phihppmes), 633 
*‘Laghan.” See Lagan 
Lagos, 52, 53, 92, 93 
Lagos, Vicente de, 237 

Lahore, 454, 459, 461, 464, Akbar’s court in, 
276-77; Armenian Christians in, 463, Jesuits 
at, 278, 463-65, 467, Yogis at, 464-65. See also 
Akbar, India , Jesuits 

Lamez, Diogo, Jesuit general, 798, Goan 
policies, 252 
Lake Baikal, 819 n 
Lake Vampanad, 443 
Lakon. See Lugor 
Laksamana (of Cambodia), 312 
Lakshmi statuette found at Pompeii, 15 
Lampacao island, 738 n , 796 n ; Portuguese 
trading at, 295 

Lancaster, James, 215, 478, 500, 502, 593 
Lancillotto, Nicolo, 723 , and the Indian 
mission, 249, in Quilon, 265, suggestions on 
communication, 254 
^‘Langeiannes.” See Lan-nas 
Langenes, Barent, 490 n. 

Languedoc, 124 

Lan-nas (a people of southeast Asia), 536 
Laos, 311, 561, Burmese m, 565, Cruz on, 
565-66, geography, 566, kingdoms, 523; 
people, 566; religions, 566; trade, 566 
Lao^t*ai (Chinese for “officials”), 754 
Lao-tzu, 815 

Lapu-Lapu (chief of Mactan island m the 
Philippines), 634, 635 

“Lassamane” (admiral of Malacca), 510, 51 1 
Lasso, Bartolomeu, 225, 820 n. 

Latini, Brunette, 29, 74, 75 
“Laue.” See Lawai 
Lauenburg, duke of, 199 
Laurentian portulan of 1351, 66, 67 
Lavanha, Joao Baptista. revision of Barros’ 
work, 190 

Lavezaris, Guido de, 297 
Lawai (Borneo), 581, 583 
“Leachis ” See Hsun-an chten~ch’a yu’-shih 


Lead, 102, 108, distribution of, 108, price of, 102 
Leagues, Portuguese maritime definition, 341 n. 
Leao Pereira, Caspar de, 241, 253 
“Leasse ” Uliasser island 
Lecam (Timor island), 599 
L’ecluse, Charles de, 194, 195, 201, 203 
Legaspi, Miguel Lopez de, 627, 645, 725, 746, 
in Philippines, 289, 296 
Leghorn, 694, pepper importation, 136 
Lei-Uos (auctions), 482 

Leipzig, 744, establishment of spice staple at, 134 
Leitao, Duarte mission to Akbar, 276 
Leme, Hennque, 586, 589 
Lemos, Jorge de, 197, 203, 496, 497, 513, 517, 
573 » 574 

Lemro river, 551 n 
Leo, king of Armema, 77 
Leo X, pope, 179, 232 n , 504, 561 , relations 
with Portugal, 113, 115, and Spanish- 

Portuguese territorial claims, 167, 168, use of 
Franciscans m missionary work, 234 
Leo of Naples, and Alexandrian legends, 28 
“Leonhard” (Portuguese vessel), 163 
Leopards gift to papacy, 167 
Lepanto, battle of, 130 
Lepusculus, Sebastian, 316 
“Lequeos.” See Liu-ch’iu islands 
Lesser Sundas, 61, 599, cartography of, 70, 
Marco Polo on, 37 
Leubenstem, Martin, 703 
Levant, 3, 9, 16, 20, 39, 45, 49, 63, 71, 81, and 
Crusaders, 22, as intermediary, 27, 77, 
Italian losses in, 50, Loms IX’s expedition to, 
33 , and Portuguese spice monopoly, 124, 128, 
129, 130, and Prester John legend, 26, and 
senculture, 46, 84, m trade, 91, 129 
Levya, Buxeda de, 184 
Leyden, printing in, 150 
Leyma, Dom Joao de, 412 n. 

Leyte island (Philippines), 628, 643 
Lhoost, Jacobus, 429 

“Liampo” (islands near Nmgpo). See Nmgpo 

Liaotung peninsula, 819, 825 

Lichefield, Nicholas. See Nicholas, Thomas 

Lt-chta (tax system of Ming China), 736 n. 

“Lichsana ” See Lecam 

Lido (Venice), 699 

Liege, 77, 702 

Liegnitz* Mongols in, 31 

Liga nver. See Kalinadi river 

Lima, Dom Paulo de, 517 

Limadara (India), 404 

Limasawa island (Philippines), 628, 628 n , 630, 
631 

Limos, Pedro de, 224 
Lin F6ng (Chinese pirate), 746 
Lmgayats (phallic worshippers of Shiva), 378 n., 
379 
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Lmschoten, Jan Huygen van, 182, ig8-204, 216, 
227, 478, 490, 501, 505, 506, 513, 517, 540, 
552, 574, 578, 580, 588, 589, 593. 598 n, 
625, 709, 777, 824, on India, 482-90 , influence, 
489, his map of Asia, 225, 820, sources, 197, 
200-201, 499, 820, on southeast Asia, 499 
Lin-tsin- Odoric ofPordenonc m, 41 
Lintun island (sometimes Lintm, Tun-men, 
“Vemaga,” or “Tamao”), 737 
Lisbon, 57, 96, 100, loi, 102, 103, 13 1, 162, 737, 
770, 798, admiralty oflice, 223, blockade of, 
140, as center of exploration, 55, as center of 
trade, 54, 92 - 94 , 95 , 97 , 98, 103, 104, 105, 
106, 108, III, 114, 116, 119, 120, 121, 122, 
124, 125, 126, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 136, 
138, 140, 158, Columbus in, 56, Dutch in, 133, 
138, 200, Florentines in, 103-4, ii4, Germans 
in, 94, 108-10, III, 119-20, 161, Italian 
colony of, 93; Japanese mission in, 691-99, 
701, Malabar priests in, 232, and Moors, 51, 
pepper prices, 143, 144, pestilence of 1568-69, 
748; population, 100, 665 n., printing m, 
149, 150, reception of Cabral, loi, reception 
of Vasco da Gama, 96, rehabilitation of, 
99-100, Spanish in, 94, supply of spices at, 
138, Venetians m, 104-7, Ii 9 . Xavier m, 246 
Litchi nut, 766 

Litterae annuae, 318, 446, Valignano’s work on, 
261. See also Jesuit letters 
Little Armenia, 34 

Liu-ch’iu islands, 729, 753, 789, on European 
maps, 223, 722 , Europeans m, 722 ; people, 657 
Lture d'heures {ca. 1460), 72 
Loaisa, Garcia de, 117, 297, 580, 599, 639 
Loarca, Miguel de, 746, 747, 773 n. 

Lowenstein, Scipio, 108 

Lohani rulers of Bihar (India), 423 

Loloda islands, 607, 614 

Lomelhm, Bartolommeo, 93 

London, 46, 58, 665 n., printing in, 149, 150; 

as spice staple, 128 n. 

Long John of Ypres, 38 
Lontar (Banda island), 609 
Lope de Vega, Felix, 196 
Lopes, Francisco, 435 
Lopes, Tom6, 121, 206, 495 
Lopes de Castanheda, Fernao, 153, 182, 187-90^ 
196, 201, 203, 212, 226, 325, 339, 340, 371, 

413, 418, 427, 431, 506, 513. 540, 551. 555 , 

5 < 52 , 573, 574, 580, 588, 591, 593, 603, 606, 

<556 n., 739, 747, on “Baneanes” of Vijaya- 
nagar, 378-79; censorship of his work, 
153-54, 188; on China, 738-39; at Coimbra, 
187, 188; in contemporary libraries, 189; 
Couto on, 188 n.; on Deccan, 383-84, 
description of Goa, 390; influence on MalFei, 
448; informants, 425; on Japan, 652; on 
Malacca, 516, on Mughul- Afghan wars. 


420-26, on Mughul empire, 453; on pearl- 
fishing, 347; sources, 187-89, 425, 496, 738, 
on southeast Asia, 496-97, translations, 189, 
travels, 187, 496 
“Lore^ore ** See Saparua island 
Lorenzetti, 72, 73 
Loreto, 698 

Louis IX, king of France, 33 
Louren^o, Fernao, 95 
“Louthias,” See Lao^t'ai 
Louvain, 70, 319, 430, 675 
Lovek (Cambodia), 309, 309 n., 310, 311, 
5<55, 5<56, 569 

Low Countries as intermediary between 
France and Germany, 123, relations with 
Spam, 127, 13 1, m sugar trade, 94 
Loyola, Ignatius de, 254, 314. 3 ib, 318, Barreto’s 
letter to, 295; biography, 245, 326, canomza- 
tion, 326, organization of Society of Jesus, 
251; relationship with Francis Xavier, 
245-46, 272 
Loyola, Jorge de, 689 

Loyola, Martin Ignatius de, 498, 562, 569, 750, 

752 

“Lozon ” See Luzon 
Luang Prabang (Laos), 523, 565 
Lubeck pepper in, 139 
Lucca, sericulture, 46 
Lucena, Joao de, 327 
Lucerne, 703 

Luetdarms m Germany, 29 
“Lu^oes.” See Luzon 

Ludovicus Georgius. See Barbuda, Luiz Jorge de 
'‘Lugo.” See Lugor 
Lugor (Siam), 521, 524, 563 
Lull, Ramond, 85 

Lung-ch’ing emperor (China), 754 n. 

Lusiads, 184 n., 196-97, 201, 388 
Luso-Indians, 482, 483, 485 
Lu-sung (Luzon), 789 
“Lutatao.” See Lontar 
Luther, Martin, 122 

Luzon (also referred to as “Lozon,” “Lu^oes,” 
“Luzones”), 599, 626, 637, 643, 644, gold of, 
626, 643, 645; Ilocos region, 645; on Euro- 
pean maps, 626 n. ; Muslims in, 643 ; products, 
626 n., 646 , religion, 645 
“Luzones.” See Luzon 

Lyons, 32, 702; as center of trade, 124, 125; 

prmting in, 149, 150 
Lyons, Council of: and Mongols, 31, 32 

Ma* bar, 407 

Maaya Dunnai, rebel of Ceylon, 472 
Mabas (a people of “More”), 614 
Macao, 229, 686, 689, 706, 708, 742, 745, 
753 » 79<5n., 798, 801; Camoens in, 196; 
conversion policy m, 296, as diocese, 241, 
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Macao — (continued) 

297, on European maps, 224, 817-18; 
“Father of the Christians” in, 240, Jesuits in, 
295, 296, 301, 797, 799, Portuguese m, 135, 
295, 296, 738, 788, 800, Portuguese-Spamsh 
rivalries at, 299-300, printing in, 262, 809, 
Sanchez in, 299, 800-801, Spanish m, 298, 
Vahgnano in, 256, 257, 296, 799, 800 
See also China 
Macassars, 616 

Maccareo (tidal "waves), 470, 545 
Mace, 599 

Macerata (Italy), 698 
Machado, Antonio, 277 
Machuca, Gregorio Vargas, 310 
Mactan island, 634, 636 
“Macuas” (Christians of Travancore), 434 
Madayi (India), 350 
Madeira, Joao, 309 n , 310 
Madeira islands, 52, 92, 94, in the sugar trade, 
94, 100 

Madoni. See Maaya Dunnai 
“Madre de Dios” (Portuguese carrack), 215, 809 
Madremaluco. See Imad ’l~Mulk 
Madrid, 124, 571, 665 n , 686, 701, 710, 744, 
745, 798, 805 n , Japanese mission in, 692-93 , 
printing m, 150, 183 
Madngnano, Arcangelo, 164 
Madura (India), 434, 466, 589, missionary 
activity in, 265 , Pimenta in, 274 
Maffei, Giovanni, 201, 21 1, 212, 496, 506, 540, 
554 . 573 . <509 n , 680, 681, 696, 703, 704. 70<5, 
707, 708, 710, 711, 724, 727, 728, 777 n., 
809; on Buddhism in Burma, 558-59; 
on Burma, 556-57, on China, 803-5, Chinese 
characters compared to Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, 803 , on Chinese examination system, 

804, criticisms of China, 804-5, exoticism in, 
451; Htstonamm Indicarum Itbri XVIy 325, on 
India, 448-49, 449-51 , influence of Barros on, 
326, on Japan, 706, as Latinist, 325-26, 
objectives, 448 ; on Portuguese in East, 450-51, 

805, relations with Frois, 686, reliability, 324, 
Rerum a Societate Jesu m Onente 324, Ricci on, 
324, Sassetti on, 325 n ; sources, 324-25, 
448-49, 451, 501, 655 n, 706, 803; on 
southeast Asia, 501 Vahgnano on, 326, 
and Xavier’s biography, 327, on Yogis, 449 

“Magaduras” (festivals of Luzon), 645 
Magalhaes, Diogo, 618, 619, 620 
Magalhaes, Gabriel, 739 n 
“Maganitos” (Tagalog deities), 645 
Magellan, Ferdinand, 115-16, 117, 123, 168, 170, 
173, 220 n., 595, 624, 628, 630, 631, 633, 639, 
655 , his Asian slave, 172, 628, blood compacts 
(kasikase)y 629, 632, in Cebu, 631-35, con- 
tacts with Charles 1 , 115 ; death, 635 , Eden on, 
210 , sigmficance of, 227 


Magellan, Strait of, 199 
“Magepaher ” See Majapahit dynasty of Java 
Magnetic compass Conti on, 82 
“Magot,” 59 

Maguindanao (on Mindanao island), 641 
Maha Chakrap’at, king of Siam, 537 
Maha Sangreach (high priests of Cambodia), 
568 

Maha T’ammaraja, king of Siam, 535, 536 
MahabharatOy 12, 438, 439, compared with the 
Dtvme Comedy, 75 

Mahamakham (“big sacrifice” of Malabar), 
356 n , 409 

Mahananda river, 414 
Mahavira (Jam apostle), 460 n 
Mahe (India), 351 
Mahi river, 403 
Mahim (India), 402, 404 
Mahin, king of Siam, 535 n 
Mahmud I, sultan of Gujarat, 393, 397, 397 n , 
402 

Mahmud Shah, ruler of Bengal, 413, 424, 425, 
426 

“Mahometto Zelaldim Echebar.” See Akbar 
“Mamatos ” See Mainattu 
Mamattu (caste), 366, 485 
Mainz, book fairs, 150 
Maiolica, 82 
Maitry-Upamshady 18 
Maize in China, 766, 768 
Majapahit dynasty of Java, 586, 589 
Majorca, 694 
Majumdar, R C., 492 
Makassar See Celebes 
Makian island, 592, 595, 600, 604 
Malabar (Kerala) Barbosa on, 186, 348-49, 
Brahmans of, 360-62, Cabral in, loi, 
calendar, 349, castes, 157, 353, 358, 360-69, 
castes of foreigners, 368-69, Cheruman 
Perumal, 348, Christian missions in, 229, 235, 
265, cities, 349-53, dress, 354, extent, 348, 
Franciscans m, 231 , Gujaratis in, 368, history, 
348-49, imperial regalia, 349, 354, Jordan of 
Severac in, 43, justice, 358-59, kings of, 353, 
355, Mar Abraham m, 267, marriage, 166, 
355-56, matrilineal system, 10 1, 166, 355, 
Menezes m, 268; military organization, 358, 
365; Muslims in, 348, 358, 359, 368-69, 
name, 348, Nayar-related subcastes, 366, 
Nayars, 362-65, Odoric of Pordenone m, 
40, political divisions, 341, 348-49, polluting 
castes, 366-68; and Portugal, 97, 103, 132, 
pregnancy rites, 362, priests from, in Europe, 
loi, products, 352; punishments, 358-59, 
religion, 354, Romans m, 347, St, Thomas 
Christians m, 231; Sernigi on, 155; Springer 
on, 163, succession practices, 355, 357-58; 
superstitions, 361, temples, 361; topography, 
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341, 348, Varthema on, 166, waterways, 348, 
women, 359 

Malabar Christians See St. Thomas Christians 
“Malabar rites,” 268 n 

Malacca, 112, 115, 137, 140, 160, 229, 500, 608, 
627, 689, 731, 733, 748, 788, acceptance of 
Islam, 509, Bengalis m, 415, 514, Burmese in, 
539, Cambodian envoys at, 504, Cannibals, 
51 1 ; censorship of Pires’ information on, 186, 
Chinese in, 514, 731-32, Christian community 
of, 241, 249, 281, 286-87, climate, 5I3 , diocese 
of, 241, Dominicans in, 285, dugoes (planta- 
tions), 508, Empoli in, 168, environs, 513, 
extent, 509, 512, extraterritoriality, 512, 

“Father of the Christians” m, 240, Filipinos 
at, 626, Florentines in, 113, food imports, 

513, 517, founding, 506-7, 508, 509, Gujara- 
tis m, 513, harbor, 513, history, 573, 
Japanese in, 514, Javans in, 514, 585, Jesuits 
in, 260, 287, 795-96, justice, 511, Klings 
in, 513, law code, 512, Lemos on siege of, 
197, marriage, 51 1, Muslims in, 517, name, 
508 , news of conquest reaches Europe, 
166-67, oificials, 511-12; Osorio on, 196, 
people, 508, 510, 514, Francisco Peres in, 265, 
Pires on, 170, population, 509, 512, Portu- 
guese in, 286, 513, 517, Portuguese conquest 
of in 1511, 113, 166-67, 233, 406, 497, 516, 
571, Portuguese control of, 38, 114, 512-13, 
518, products, 513, pumshments, 51 1, 
Quadros m, 254, relationship to Gujarat, 406, 
518; relations with Cambodia, 310-11, 
relations with Sumatra, 510, replaces Singa- 
pore, 508, revolts, 510, nee trade with Japan, 

514, Sequeira’s reconnaissance of, 113, 
Siamese m, 520, 521, sieges of, 137, 182, 197, 
488, 517, trade, 119, 128, 132, 508, 518, 
Valignano on, 256, 260, Varthema in, 166, 
as vassal of China, 509, 51 1, 571, 734, as 
vassal of Siam, 508-9 , vassals of, 515 , war with 
Siam, 509, 510-11, women, 514, Xavier in, 
248, 270, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285, 286 

Malagueta pepper, 54, 129 
Malatesta, Giovanni Battista, 175 
Malay language, 178, 508, 582, 592, 606, 640, 
829, as lingua franca, 515, Pigafetta’s vocabu- 
lary, 176, 515, translations into, 515 
Malay peninsula Asian sources on, 506, 
“Cellates,” 507-8, Conti m, 61, 62, early 
history, 506-12, on European maps, 69, 219, 
222, 223, 226, European sources on, 506; 
Filipinos in, 627, as Golden Chersonese, 14, 
history, 505-6; Johore Lama, 516, Johore 
sultanate, 517; oral tradition, 505, 506, 
people, 508, Pires on, 170; revelations with 
Java, 507, 509 , villages, 508 
Malayalam, 436, 437; areas in which spoken, 
438, study of by Franciscans, 279 


Maldive islands, 64, 348, 412, 417, baptism of 
king of, 265, on European maps, 69, French 
m, 178, government, 345, language, 346, 
Muslims in, 346, name, 345, people, 346; 
placement, 345-46, Portuguese in, 345, 
products, 346 

Maleka (also known as Sirela), ruler of Brunei, 

585 

Malhon island (more commonly Homonhon), 
624 

Mahbog (on Mindanao), 641 
Malik All, bailiff of Akbar, 464 
Malik Ayaz, governor of Dm, 394, 402, 403 
Malik Gopi, minister of Gujarat, 393, 398, 400, 
404 n 

Malls (caste), 405 
“Malpueres ” See Moplahs 
“Maltan ” See Multan 
“Malucobuco ” See Mahbog 
“Malva” (Alor or Ombai Island), 599 
Malvenda, Francisco and Pedro de, 139 
Malwa, 341, 396, 398, 406, 419, 422, 454, 480, 
Amazons of, 420, Ghon dynasty, 421, 
history, 420 
Mamans (caste), 366 

Mamelukes, of Egypt, 106, 113, 401, trade 
policies, 49, wars, 33 
“Mamuco Diata ” See Manuk-dewato 
Manaar, Straits of, 409, 434, pearl fisheries, 
346 

Manaar island, 444, 466 , Hennques at, 270-71 , 
Para vans move to, 270 , Portuguese control of, 
274 

Manado (m Celebes, also written “Menado”), 
616, 618, 619, 621; Jesuits in, 288 
Manakkudi (India), 432 n, 434 n. 

Manavikrama, R.aja Zamorm of Calicut, 354 n 
“Mancy ” See Mangi 
Mandapa (temple stone in India), 361 
Mandarii (councillors of Malacca), 508 
Mandavi nver, 389 

MandeviUe, Sir John, 41, 70, 77-80, 85, 148, 
823 , “insular romanticism” m, 78 ; reliabihty, 
77 

Mandsur (India), 423 n. 

“Mandu.” See Malwa 
“Manens ” See Mamans 
Mangalor (India), 396, 475 , Franciscans in, 234 
Mangdt achan, or regent of Calicut, 358 
Mangcas See Breadfruit 
Mangelm (one carat), 374 n 
Mangi (south China), 41, 79, 817, on European 
maps, 67; in Marco Polo, 37; as synonym 
for Upper India, 40 
Mang'-mang (Philippine festival), 636 n. 

Mani. m India, 19 

Mamchaeanism* and Buddhist doctrine, 19; 
mfluenced by India, 18, 86 
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Manila, 135, 706, 717, 805, Chinese colony in, 
646, conquistadonal designs m eastern Asia, 
297-98, 329, 370-71, 537, 723, 749, 

designs on Formosa, 722-23; as diocese, 298, 
Franciscans in, 297, jurisdiction, 645, mis- 
sionaries at, 313, origins, 643, placement, 
644-45, Portuguese attempts to limit Spain 
to, 297, relations with Borneo, 584-85, 
relations with Cambodia, 310-11, relations 
with Japan, 304, 305 
*‘Manjaim ” See Mayyazhi 
Mansilhas, Francisco de. ordered to Spice 
Islands, 282 

Mansur Shah, ruler of Malacca, 510 
Mantegazzi, P, N di, 161 
Mantua, 173, 175, 700 

Manuel I, king of Portugal, 58, 104, 105, 157, 
158, 160, 161, 163, 170, 171, 179, 192, 731, 
and Albuquerque’s letters, 192, announce- 
ment of discovery of the sea route, 96-97, 
capital and credit, 94, m Castanheda, 188, 
censorship policy, 152, 153, 154, 155, and 
Christian mission, 232, 233 , death, 170, 171 , 
decisions of 1495, 58, decree of 1500, 103, 
decree of 1504 on secrecy, 152, 219 n , 
decrees of 1507 and 1509, 120, encouragement 
of Barros, 190, expulsion of Jews and Moors, 
94, historians of, 182, 196, and Indian 
expeditions, 96-97, 98, 99, 100, loi, 102, 
letter of 1501 to Castile, 157, letter of 1505 
attributed to him, 161, letters, 153, 154; 
letters of 1513 to papacy, 167, 504, 561; 
title, 97; trade administration, 103, 104, 108, 
109, no. III, 112, 113, 114, 120, 121, 162, 
166, 167 

Manuel the Fortunate. See Manuel I 
Manueline style, 100 
Manuk-dewato, 598 n. 

Manuzio, Antonio, 180 
Manuzio, Paolo, 180 
Manzor, sultan of Tidore, 594-95 
Mar Abdiso, Chaldean prelate journey to 
Rome, 266 

Mar Abraham, Chaldean bishop* m Malabar, 
267, 268 

Mar Elias, Chaldean bishop, 266 
Mar Jacob, 232; as bishop of St. Thomas 
Christians, 266 

Mar Joseph, 266 , m Lisbon, 267 
Mar Simon Sulaga journey to Rome, 266 
**Mara/’ See Makian island 
Maranos (Portuguese “New Christians”) * defim- 
tion, 123 ; emigration from Antwerp, 127 
Marathi language, 436; Jesuit knowledge of, 
280; study of by Franciscans, 279 
“Maravel.” See Madayi 
Marcellinus, Ammianus, 29 
Marchionm, Bartolommeo, 94 


Marchionni, house of, 94, 96, 104, no, 164, 
165 

Marianas See Ladrones islands 
Mane, empress of Austria, 693 
Mane Louise of Savoy reception of Pigafetta, 

174 

Mangnolli, John da, 42, 43, 44, 231 
Marin, Jeronimo, 746, 747 
Marramque, Gonzales Pereira, 620, 621 , in 
Spiceries’ conflict, 289 
Marseilles in spice trade, 125, 136 
“Marusa ” See Mansur Shah 
Martaban (Burma), 522, 526, 536 n , 539, 541, 
543, 545, 547, 554, 557, 559, jars, 542 
Martanda Varma, prince of Travancore, 434 
Martellus, Henricus, 70 
Martianus of Heraclea, 23 
Martinez, Pedro de, 307, 308, 456 n 
Martyr, Peter as cartographer, 221, as tutor of 
Maximilian of Transylvania, 172, writings on 
America, 184 

“Martyrdom of the Franciscans at Ceuta,” 73 
Marudu (Borneo), 581 

Mary Tudor marriage to Plulip II, 127, 210 
Mascarenhas, Francisco de, 701 
Mascarenhas, Pero, 246, 6i8, 619, 620, 621, 
in Spice Islands, 289 
“Massana ” See Limasawa island 
“Massancraches ” See Maha Sangreach 
Masulipatam (India), 479 
Mataram(Java), 586, 590 n 
Mathias, priest of Malabar, 157 
Matsuda Kiichi, 726 
Matsuura Takanobu, 667 
Matthew, Japanese convert of Xavier, 667, 668, 
672 

Maucler, Pierre, 178 
Maurice of Nassau, 199 
Maurya rulers of India, 9 
Maximilian, Holy Roman Emperor, 108, 119, 
162 

Maximilian of Transylvania, J 72-75, 181, 184, 
494, 495, 504, 579, 5^0, 584, 593. 595, 624, 
625, 627, 634, 637, his definition of “In- 
dians,” 4 

“Maynattos.” See Mamattu 
Mayr, Hans, 162 
Mayyazhi (India), 351 
“Meccao” (Burma), 545 
Medes and Prester John legend, 26 
Medici, Francesco dei. Grand Duke of Tuscany* 
correspondence with Sassetti, 476, reception 
of Japanese mission, 694 
Medici, Giovanni dei. See Leo X 
Medici, Giuliano dei, 206 
Medicis, 169 

Mediterranean area, 66; cartography of, 69; 
Castile’s role in, 57; commercial revolution, 
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44, rise of Catalonia, 50, spice routes of, 
125, 128, 129, 130, 139, trade, 5, ii, 44, 50 
Megasthenes, 18, 19, 61, 62, account of India, 
9-10, 12 

Meghira river, 481 

Mekong river, 523, 561, 563, 565, 566, 570, 
Tonic Sap, 566 

Mela, Pompomus, 14, 85, conception of China, 
17 

Melayu (pre-Portuguese Malaya), 506, 507, 588 
“Mclique Verido” (popular title of rulers of 
Bidar m India), 384 
“Melitai,” 543 

Mello, Martim Affonso de, 425 
Melo, Gontjalo Vaz de, 431 n 
Menam river, 504, 521, 523, 526, 538, boat 
races, 530, floating markets, 531, royal 
processions on, 532 

Menangkabow (Sumatra), 564 n , 575, 578, 
579 n 

Mendoza, Juan Gonzalez de See Gonzalez de 
Mendoza, Juan 

Menezes, Alexis de, 268, and Latin jurisdiction 
of Serra, 268--69 
Menezes, Duarte de, 203 
Menzes, Jorge de, 579, 602 
Mercator, Gerhard, 150, 213, 217, 225 n , 228 
Mercurian, Edward, General of the Society of 
Jesus, 255, 323 

“Mergen ” Sec Gangawali river 
Mergui. See Tenassenm 
Mesa da Consciencia, 242 
Mesquita, Diogo Lopez de, 257, 325, 620, 621, 
689, 691, 692 n , 693, < 59 ( 5 , 705, as captain of 
Ternate, 289 
Mesquita, Pedro, 434 
Messina, 316 

Methea (priest of Cambodia), 568 
Mewar (India), 341, 418, 420. See Chitor 
Mexia, Affonso, 118-19 
Mexia, Louren90, 687, 714 n. 

Mexico, 298, 313, 749, 777, 793, 805; Chinese 
in, 747, 807 , as intermediary between Europe 
and Asia, 116, 117, 298, 745, Mendoza m, 
746, Sanchez m, 299, Spanish in, 175 
Meyer, Scbald, 319 

Middle Ages and Alexander Romance, 28, 29, 
art,* 71, 72, borrowings from China, 46, 
exoticism, 29; geographical theory, 22, 23, 
38, 42, 57-58, 59, 65; and Holy Land, 22, 
image of Asia, 28-29, 29-30, Indian themes in 
literature of, 27, influence of Persia on litera- 
ture, 27; maps and cartography of, 14, 23-24, 
and Prester John legend, 25 , spice trade in, 
50, 141, use of knowledge of Asia, 3, 7, 14, 
20, 23-24, 28, 29-30, 32, 43, 46, 48, 85 
“Middle Kingdom”. Boccaccio’s use of term, 
76 


Middleburg, 490 n , 499, pepper in, 139 
Miechow, M. de, 179 
“Milagobim ” See Malik Gopi 
Milan, 136, 700 
Mtlitans ecclesia, 160 
Minamoto Yoritomo, 712 n 
Mindanao island (also written as “Vendenao” 
and “Migindanao”), 616, 624, 625, 638, 643, 
arms, 642, cinnamon, 638, 641, 642, fauna, 
642, gold, 630, 637, names, 642, Oviedo on, 
640-42, people, 637, 642, placement, 641, 
products, 642, provinces, 641, size, 641, 642, 
Spanish m, 640-41 , trade with China, 642 
Mtng~hsin pao-chten {The Precious Mirror Which 
Enlightens the Mind), 805 n 
Minjam (Malay Peninsula), 627 
Minsetya, king of Arakan, 552 
“Mmutaranghen” (Java), 589 
Minyaza, king of Arakan, 551 
Mira island, 593 

Mtrabtlta Dei, papal bull of 1583, 295 
“Mirandu,” 543 

“Miraporam ” See Nileshwaram river 
Miroku (the “future Buddha”), 716 n 
Miron, Diego, 316 
“Mitres ” See Methea 

Miyako (Kyoto), 307, 667, 668, 678, 683, 685, 
716, center of culture, 685, Christian churches 
of, 292, Frois in, 292, monasteries, 665, 
monuments, 684, under Oda Nobunaga, 
292, population, 665, 677, Vilela in, 291, 
Xavier in, 284, 667-68 
“Mjjam.” See Minjani 
Modena, 219, 701 
“Modu faixa ” See Muzaffar Shah 
“Moduro.” See Marudu 
“Mogen ” See “Mugs” 

“Moger” or Mogors See Mughuls 
“Mogeres ” See Mogers 
Moger s (caste), 367 

Mohammed I, ruler of the Deccan, 384 
Mohammed Kasim See Ferishta 
Molin, Constantino, 699 
Moluccas (also written “Monoch”), 185, 263, 
500, 579, 593, 594, 595, 600, 639, 753; 
ancient names, 604, beliefs, 598, 607; birds, 
173, Cavendish in, 213, censorship of infor- 
mation about, 154, 196, 226, Chinese m, 
607-8, Christian communities, 622, climate, 
604-5, cloves, 597, correspondence with 
Goa, 258, currency, 608; diet, 605-6, 615; 
distance from Malacca, 603-4, 612, divers, 
598, Drake in, 622-23; fauna, 598, 606, 615; 
Franciscans m, 281; Frois on, 612-14, Galvao 
on, 195, geography, 597, 604, gold, 606; 
Hakluyt on, 622-23 ; harems, 608 , Javans in, 
608; m Jesuit letters, 330; Jesuits m, 288, 612, 
617, 620; languages, 606; location, 172, 494, 
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Moluccas — {continued) 

501, 504, 594 n., 603-4, Magellan’s voyage to, 
116, Malays m, 608, Maximilian of Tran- 
sylvania on, 172, Muslims m, 596, 606, 608, 
620, “noble savages,” 172, northern passage 
to, 209, oral traditions, 606, 607, origins, 
606, 607; Osono on, 196, people, 172, 606, 
Pigafctta on, 176, political divisions, 595, 
Portuguese control of, 118-19, products, 
172, 597, 605, prospect of Spanish control, 
115, 117, 118, 167, 168, question of distance 
to, 154, revenues, 608 , rivers, 605 , rulers, 607, 
sago palm, 597, 605, size, 604, soil, 605, 
spices, 173, trade, 606, 608, use of poison, 
612, Varthema in, 165, 166, volcanoes, 605, 
wars, 595 n , 606, Willes on, 212 See also 
Spiceries 

“Momudi-Xa ’’See Mohammed I 
Mon language, 558, 560 
“Mongol Archer,” 73 

Mongol empire administration, 35, 36, chief 
divisions, 67, Cresque’s cartography of, 67, 
and Innocent IV, 3 1 
“Mongol Peace,” 46, 47 
Mongols, 37, 39, 40, 44, 774 n, 812, in Asia 
Minor, 33 , in Avignon, 41 , dechne of, 43, 46, 
49, 59, embassy of Andrew of Longjumeau 
to, 33, European knowledge of, 42, 59, 
foreigners m their service, 35, Grand Khan, 
3i» 32, 33, 39, invasion of Europe, 30-31, 
John of Monte Corvino mission to, 39; 
Mandeville on, 80, Marco Polo to, 34~35, 
missionary accounts of, 42, mission of Bar 
Sauma to Europe, 39, rise to power, 30-31, 
33, 34, 49, in Rome, 38, tolerance of Chris- 
tians, 31, 39, 41, 42, William of Rubruquis 
to. 33 

“Monoch.” See Moluccas 
“Monquers ” See Mukkuvans 
Monserrate, Antonio, 456, dairy of, 278, 
in mission to Akbar, 276 , Relagam , . . 
(Account of Akbar), 452, 465 
Monsoons, 417, 474, 596, 610, role in trade, 9, 
II, 13, 20, 64 

Montaigne, Michel de, 196, 777 n 
Montalboddo, Francanzano da, 163-4 
Monte, Giovanni Battista di • in Japan, 291 
Monteiro, Domingos, 720 
Montera, Ignacio. See Morera da Virique, 
Ignacio 

Monti, Urbano, 705 
Montserrat, 701 
Monzon, 701 

Moors, 456 , and Christian missionary activities, 
231, 237, relations with Portugal, 51, 97, 
102, 112, m Spain, 54, 57, Vahgnano on, 259 
See also Muslims 

Moplahs (Moorish caste of Malabar), 236, 368 


Moraes, Manuel de in Ceylon, 273 
Moraes, Sebastian de, 307 n 
Moravia Mongols m, 3 1 
Morera da Virigue, Ignacio, 710, 724 
“Moro,” 609, animism, 615, Christian settle- 
ments, 282, 614, definition, 614, fauna, 615, 
Franciscans in, 281, 611, Jesuits m, 287, 611, 
612, 615, languages, 287, 614, people, 614, 
Portuguese control of, 614-15, size, 614, 
tribal groups, 614, Xavier on, 282, 611-12 
Morocco Portuguese in, 56, 132 
Moros (Muslims of the Philippines), 638, 
Pigafetta’s description of, 175 
Morotai island, 609, 614, 619, 620 
Morotia northern promontory of Halmahera, 
614 

Motir island, 592, 595, 604, 622 
Moucheron, Balthasar de, 200 
Moulmem (Burma), 533n,536n. 

Mount Dell, 346, 348, 350 
Mount Koya, 716 
“Moutil ” See Motir island 
Mozambique, 113, 486 
Mu’ang Thai (southern Siam), 524 
“Muantay ” See Mu’ang Thai 
Muar river, 507, 516 
Munster, Sebastian, 179, 209, 222, 817 
Mughul-Afghan wars* Castanheda on, 420-26 
Mughul empire, 478, administration, 454, 456, 
area of jurisdiction, 454, arms, 456, Castan- 
heda on, 453, cities, 454, eunuchs, 480, 
European writings on, 451-53, geography, 
224, justice, 456, Kashmir, 467, military 
forces, 456-57, Muslims m, 467, ports, 454, 
revolts, 456, rivers, 454, trade, 480 
Mughuls (also called “Mogors”), 395, 421, 
424, arms, 421 , customs, 421 ; wars in Bengal, 
424 

“Mugs” (a people of Arakan), 481, 552 
Muhammed, ruler of Malacca, 510, 511, 516 
Mukkuvans (caste), 367, Priest Joseph on, 157 
Multan (India), 341, 418, 454 
“Munchuas” (small Indian boats), 425 
Murad, sultan of Delhi, 456, 461, 464, Deccan 
campaign, 460, visited by Jesuits, 460-61 
Murakami Naojiro, 726 
Muratori, L. A , 695 
Murcia, 693 n , 694 
Murdoch, James, 725, 726 
Musk, 542, 570, 767, 768, 811, of China, 816, 
described in Cakoen, 160 
Muslims, 22, 26, 32, 39, 49, 66, 313, 341, 433, 
in Amboma, 282, m Asia, 831, in Borneo, 
582, 585, in China, 795, 815, and Christian 
mission, 239, 250, convenience marriages, 
462, at court of Akbar, 275, 458, conquest of 
the Deccan, 382, defeat at Samarkand, 26, 
in Goa, 264, in Gujarat, 397, 401 , harems, 596 , 
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and Hinduism, 245, in Hindustan, 419, 
in India, 43, 243, 447, in Indonesia, 572-73, 
in Japan, 518, in Java, 586, Jesuits on, 444, m 
Malacca, 509, 510, in Moluccas, 13 1, 596, 
606, 608, 61 1, 620, navaycita (newcomers), 404, 
and Paravans, 236, in Philippines, 631, 
pilgrimages, 461-62, relations with Portugal, 
54, 94, loi, K)7, 130, 140, Shiites, 404, in 
Siam, 526, m southeast Asia, 648, and spice 
monopoly, 141, m Sumatra, 510, 575, 

Sunnites, 404, 444, in trade, 44, 46, 48, 50, 
51, 52, 64, 103, 107, wars with Christians, 
26, 31, 32, 43, 54, 289-90, 381, women, 401, 
444 

MuzafFar 11 , ruler of Gujarat, 394, 398, 399, 
404 n 

MuzafFar Shah, ruler of Malacca, 509 
Myaungmya creeks, 541 
Mylapore (India), 60, 407, 408, 41 1, 466, 784, 
Franciscans in, 233, 235, 410, Jesuits in, 274, 
tomb of St Thomas, 410 
Myohaung (Arakan), 541, 551, 552 

“Nacsendeches ” See Neak Samdach 
Nadal, Jeronimo, 316, 317, 319, 706 
Nagasaki, 234, 303, 307, 308, 689, 717, as center 
of trade, 391, 393 , Valignano m, 357 
Nagato province (Japan), 667, 668 
“Nagirano” (Burmese for ‘‘interpreter”), 549 
Nagoya (Japan), 306 
Naha (Okinawa), 653 
Naira island, 609 
“Naires.” Sec Nayars 
Nakaura, Julien, 689, 695, 697, 701 
Namhutm (Malabar Brahmans), 355, 356, 360 
“Nancarote Xa ” See Nusrat Shah 
Nan-chih-li. See Nanking 
Nanda Bayin, king of Burma, 531, 535, 536, 
549, 550 

Nanking, 739 n., 810, 813, Mandeville on, 79 

Nanking, Gulf of See Yangtze river 

Naples, 42, 255, 398, 665 n , 673 

Nara (Japan), 704 n., 716 

Narasimha (Hindu festival), 464 n 

“Narasmha.” See Narsmga 

Narbada river, 404, 454 

Naresuen, prince of Siam, 535, 536 n. 

“Narsca.” See Narasimha 
“Narsm ” See Narsmga 

Narsmga (European name for Vijayanagar), 371 
See also Vijayanagar 
“Narsyngna ” See Narsmga 
Nasrat Shah, sultan of Bengal, 433 
Navagero, Andrea, 205 

Navigation, 336, 406, m Bengal, 473, charts, 
771 n., compass, 83, 771-73, dangers, 96, 
Formosa in, 732, in Gulf of Cambay, 470; 
at Gulf of Manaar, 473, Japanese skill at. 


653 n , of south Atlantic and Indian oceans, 
98 See also Ships 

Navigatiom et vtaggi, Delle, 192, 204, 305-8 See 
also Ramusio, Giovanni Battista 
Naxac (word for “Hell” in Burmese Buddhism), 
559 

Ndyakas (viceroys), 369, 274 
Nayars (military caste of Malabar), 351, 351 n , 
354 n, 355, 465, 472, 488, ablutions, 365, 
“amoques,” 450, Barbosa on, 362-65, 
conversion of, 231 , death rites, 364, derivation 
of name, 362 n , functions, 363, investiture, 
362-63, legal position, 359, MafFei on, 450, 
matrilmeal kinship system, 363-64, military 
prowess, 450, numbers, 363, pollution ideas, 
364-65, 450, Priest Joseph on, 157, as pro- 
tectors of the people, 365, slaves of, 367; 
training, 362, 450, as warriors, 363, 365, and 
Xavier, 269 

Neak Samdach (high clergy of Cambodia), 368 
Negapatam (India), 409, 410, 472, Franciscans 
m, 233, 235 , Pimenta at, 274 
Negariott (India), 454 

Negoro (famous monastery of Japan), 665, sect 
of Buddhism named after it, 716 
Negritos, 637, 638 
Negroes Valignano on, 359 
Negros island, 625 

Nei-ko (Grand Secretariat of Ming China), 
756 n 

Neo-Platomsm geographical concepts, 33 , 
influenced by India, 18, 86 
Nestorians, 38, 61, 266 n., 367 n., 268, and 
John of Monte Corvmo, 39, missionary 
activity, 30 

New Christians, 241 , m trade, 94, 123 
New Guinea (Papua), 593, 598 n , 602, 603 n , 
607, 61 6, 620, 825 , cartography of, 224 
Newberry, John, 213, 477, 478, 487 
Newsletters, 167, 170, 326, Calcoen (1504), 160, 
Gesta proxime . . (1506), 162 n., of Damiao 
de G61S (1539), 179, I>ie Merfart un Erfarung 
nuwer . 162-63; rechten veg (1505), 
161-62; of Andre de Resende, 179, Rome 
collection of 1505, 161 See also Jesmt letter- 
books, Printing 
Nichijo Shonin, 684 
jVic/»ren (Japanese Buddhist sect), 715 
Nicholas V, pope, 152, 168 
Nicholas, Thomas, 189, 212, 746 n. 

Nicobar islands, 478, 502, cartography of, 69 

Nicuveran See Nicobar islands 

Nile in medieval geography, 23 

Nileshwaram river, 350 

Ningpo (China), 399, 656, 73 7^, 817, 819 

Nmjitsu, 666 

Nizam Shah, ruler of Ahmadnagar, 193 
“Nizamaluco.” See Nizamul-Mulk 
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Nizamu 1-Mulk (popular title for ruler of 
Ahmadnagar), 38411. 

Ntzan (Burmese word for "'Ntrvana^^), 559 
Nobili, Roberto de’, 259, and Jesuit mission at 
Madura, 274, study of Sanskrit literature, 
280 

Nobunaga Oda See Oda Nobunaga 
Noort, Oliver van, 580 
Noronha, Garcia de, 188 
Noronhas, Afonso de attack on Kotte, 273 
North America as extension of Asia, 114 
Northern Sircars (India), 41 1 
Nova, Joao da economic results of his voyage, 
102 

Novus orbts regtomim ac tnsularum vetenhus 
incognitarum, 179, 180, 181, 215 
Nunes, Duarte, 233, 234, 287 
Nunes, Nicolau, 612, 614, 617, 620 
Nunes Barreto, Melchior (called also Barreto), 
252, 253 n , 265, 681, 796, 797, 798, 799, 
on China, 796-97, description of Canton, 295 , 
in Japan, 290, 291 , on military crusade against 
China, 297 

Nuniz, Fernao, 187, 191, 370 
Nuremberg, 112, 121, 162, information about 
voyages at, 161-62 
Nusalaut island, 616 
Nusrat, ruler of Bengal, 424 
Nutmeg, 699 , in Banda, 166 
“Nutmeg group,” 609 

Oda Nobunaga, 303, 654, 657, 684, 689, 693, 
706, 71 1 ; Buddhist monasteries razed, 292, 
relations with Frois, 292, rise to power, 
291, 292 

“Odirgualemado ” See Udayagiri 
Odo, abbot of St Remi in Rheims. knowledge 
of Prester John, 26 

Odonc of Pordenone, 40-41, 43, 44, 67, 70, 78, 
79, 80, 495, 502, 561, 580, 623, 765, extant 
manuscripts, 40, on Java, 587; and Prester 
John legend, 27; reliability, 40, travels m 
Asia, 39 

Odyssey idealization of unknown world, 5 

“Oia ” See P'aya 

“Oibich ” See Vaibico 

Okinawa island, 653 

Olas, 488 

Oldenbarnevelt, Jan van, 489 
Ombai island, 599 
Omura (Japan), 291, 292, 294, 689 
Omura Sumitada (Dom Bartolomeu), 304, 305, 
683, 691 m, conversion of, 291 
O’Neill, Eugene. Marco* s Mtlhons, 35 
Omn Civil War (Japan), 654 
Onor (India), 475 

Ophir, 37, 553, as synonym for Golden Cher- 
sonese, 14 


Opium, 402, 481, 498> 518, 545, 565, 826, culti- 
vation in Gujarat, 406 

“Orancays” (tribes north of the Tumen^), 721 
Orange, house of, 13 1 
Oranges, 343, 766 

Order of Christ, 52, 126, 160, 229, 233, 393 
Oriente, Francisco di study of Tamil, 279 
Orissa, 341, 370, 371, 407, 409, 414, 418, armies, 
41 1, Gajapati dynasty, 41 1, history, 473, 
Klings, 412, languages, 412, Muslims m, 41 1 , 
placement, 41 1, relations with Vijayanagar, 
41 1, towns, 41 1, trade, 473 
Ormuz, 64, 1 12, 140, 393, 406, 432 n , 439, 445, 
469, 477, 478, 488, 748, Marignolli m, 42, 
missionary schools at, 249 , number of 
missionaries in, 255, Portuguese m, 445 n 
Ormeto, Andreas, 253 n 

Orosius as source for King Alfred of England, 

25 

Orta, Garcia da, 192-94, 196, 201, 203, 339 n , 
370, 388, 391 n , 413, 418, 419, 422, 427, 476, 
488, and ancients vs moderns, 193, credi- 
bility 194, on credibility of Varthema, 165 n , 
at Elephanta, 405, on Gujarat, 395; sources, 
193, translations and adaptations, 194-95, 
travels, 193 

Ortega, Francisco de, 747 
Ortelms, Abraham, 150, 213, 217, 220, 224-25, 
227, 228, 563, 604 n , 709, 710, 745 n , 776 n , 
Asia orbis partium maximae nova descriptor 224, 
and Barbuda’s independent map of China, 
818-19, description of Japan, 709 n ; editions, 
224-25 

Ortona a Mare* remains of St Thomas at, 25 
Osaka, 307, 71 1 
Osaka castle, 304 

Os6rio, Jeronimo, 196, 322, 325, 805 

Osouro, Fernao d’, 618 

Otomo baptism of family, 293 

Otomo Yoshishige, 290, 294, 305, 668, 683, 685 

Otto, bishop of Freismgen chronicle of, 26 

Ottoman Empire, 130 

Ouchi clan (Japan), 667 

Ouchi Yoshitaka, 668 

Oviedo y Valdes, Gonzalo Fernandez de, 182, 
184-85, 203, 495, 584. 588, 589, 590, 593» 599» 
624, 626, 639; Histona general y natural de las 
Indtasy 184, on Ladrones, 640, on Mindanao, 
640-42, sources, 184-85, 639-40, on the 
Spiceries, 600-601 
“Oya.” See P*aya 

Pacheco, Diogo, 160, 167 
Pacific Ocean, 337, 745, 825; Balboa’s discovery 
of, 114; cartography of, 217, 221, 225; 
exploration of, 47, 116, 117, mythical 
islands of gold and silver, 725 n.; national 
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demarcation of, ii8, Pigafetta’s depiction of, 

175 

Padma river, 481 
Padrao (marker), 590 
Padrao (the standard chart), 219 
Padroado (Portuguese), 328, 433, activities 

within, 233, 239, 242, 245, 262, China 
Within, 294, definition, 230, 231, 235, Italians 
in, 258, Japan within, 294, Jesuits in, 247, 
249, 313, papal relations to, 294, position 
of St Thomas Christians in, 266-67, Spanish 
m, 298, 798 

Padua, 38, 255, 316, 700 
Paes, Domingo, 187, 191, 370 
Pagan (Burma), 539, and Marco Polo, 38 
Pago (near Malacca), 507, 508 
Pagodes (temples), 377 , 378 , 3 90 . meaning, 440 
Pahang (Malay peninsula), 509, 510, 512, 515, 
516, 524, 526 

“Pahari” (nickname of Murad), 455 
Paiva, Afonso de, 64, 94 
Pajang (Java), 586 

Palawan island, 637-38, Pigafetta’s description 
of, 176 

Palayakayal (India), 353, 408 
Pale (India), 341 
Palembang (Java), 509 
Palembang (Sumatra), 572 
Pall language, 529, 559 
Palirone, S Benedetto di, 700 
Palk Strait, 472 
Palladio, 700 

Palluruthi (India) Jesuit mission station at, 265 
Paludanus (Bernard ten Broecke), 201, 202, 488, 
553 n , 777 
Palurt (India), 447 
“Pam ” See Pahang 
Panan (India), 487 
“Pananee.” See Pounani 
Pdnans (caste), 367 
Panaon island, 630, 631 
“Panaruca ” See Panarukan 
Panarukan (Java), 588, 590, 591 
Panchatantra' Boccaccio’s use of, 76, migration 
to West, 27, 74, translations of, 74 
“Pandanare.” Sec Pantalayini 
PIndya. Paravan pearl-fishing monopoly of, 
236 

“Paneens ” See Pdnans 

“Pangim.” See Mandavi river 

Panglao island (Philippines), 637 

“Pango<jai.” See Bang Plassoy 

“Panicals.” See Panmkars 

Panipat, battle of (1526), 420 

Panmkars, 362 

Pantalayini (India), 351 

Panther, gift to papacy, 167 

Pao--chia system (China), 736, 760-61, 793, 828 


Papacy, 39, 41, 42, 43 , 55, II7, 133 , Aeterm regis 
of 1481, 55, bull of 1500, 233, bull of 1588 
elevating Goa to archdiocese, 241 ; bulls of 
1493, 56; diocese of Manila created, 298, 
Ea quae of 1506, 160, Ex pastorali officio of 
1585, 706 n , Japan policy, 294-95, 307, 
and Mendoza’s book, 743-44, Mthtans 
ecclesta of 1506, 160, Mirabtha Dei of 1583, 
295, and the padroado system, 230, Portugal’s 
embassy of 1505 to, 112, 160, Portugal’s 
embassy of 1514 to, 167, 227, Praecelsae 
devottonis of 1514, 168, relations with Portu- 
gal, 56-57, relations with St Thomas 
Christians, 266-67, and request for embassy 
to China, 302, role in Portuguese-Castihan 
dispute, 57, 58, Sedes apostohea of 1506, 160 
Paper, 488, 526, 526 n , 559, 688, Chinese 
invention and manufacture of, 83, 767, 777; 
in Europe, 148 , transmission to Europe, 148 , 
Varthema on, 166. See also Printing 
Paper money use of in China, 83 
“Papuas.” See New Guinea 
Paradesi (name for foreigners m India), 369 
Paramesvara (founder of Malacca), 507, 508, 509 
“Paramisvra ” See Paramesvara 
Pardo (warship), 425 

Paravans (Fishery Coast Indians), 408, 428, 433, 
442, 443, conversion of, 236, 260, 269, 
emigration to Manaar, 270-71, 433-34; 
pearl-fishers, 236 
Parayans (caste), 368 
“Parchia.” See Parthia 
“Pardesis ” See Paradesi 
“Pareans.” See Parayans 

Pans, 79, 316, 430, 665 n., 675, Bar Sauma in, 
39, compared to Cathay, 34, 42, compared to 
Karakorum, 33, printing in, 149, 150 
Pans, Giraldo, 137 
Parke, R , 744, 791, 792 
Parmentier, Jean, 178, 181 
Parmentier, Raoul, 178 

Parrots from Cabral’s voyage, 104, gift to 
papacy, 167 

Parsis, 43, 405, 832, at court of Akbar, 275 

Parthia, 42 , St Thomas m, 25 

Parthians as middlemen, 13 

“Parus ” See Parsis 

Parvati (Hindu deity), 439 

Pasay. See Pasei 

Paschasius, Pedro, 558, m Pegu, 285 
Pasei (Sumatra), 571, 575, 577, 578, Bengalis m, 
578; succession by assassination, 578 
Pasig river, 646 

Pasio, Francesco, 801; meeting with Sanchez, 
299 

Pasqualigo, Pietro, 105, 106 
Patahputra. See Patna 
“Patamares.” See Pateman 
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Patana (towns), 345 

“Patane.” See Patani 

Patangah relation to Neo~Platonisni, 18 

PatangaUns (village heads of the Paravans), 442 

Patani (Malay peninsula), 509, 521, 524 

Pate Udara, ruler of Java, 589 

“Pateudra.” See Pate Udara 

Pate Unus, ruler ofjapara in Java, 589 

Pateman (caste), 485 

Pathan (India), 461 

“Pathanes” (Afghan kingdom of Bihar), 424, 425 
Pathans, 456, 473 
“Pationus ” See Pate Unus 
Patna (India), 9, 454, 480, 481 
Pattars (Brahmans of Malabar), 360, 400 n 
Paul III, pope, 179, 235, and Society of Jesus, 
246 

Paul IV, pope, 255, 673 
Paul of Camermo, 246 
Pavia, 700 

Pawlowski, Christophe, 468 
P'^aya (Siamese official title), 524, 529 
Pazhayangadi (India), 350 
Pearl-fishmg, 434, Calcoen on, 160, m Gulf of 
Manaar, 346-47, 408 
Pearl river, 737 

Pearls, 546, 565, 767, 768, 826, of Borneo, 347, 
of China, 347, 81 1, grades of, 472, imported 
by Kome, 15, of India, 9, 236, of Ormuz, 
347 

Pedir (Sumatra), 571, 576, 577, king, 577 
“Pedirpatam” river. See Kotta river 
Pedro, prince of Portugal, 53, 63, 151, 159, 
travels, 52 

Pegado, Antonio, 435 
Pegolotti, Francesco Balducci, 45-46, 474 
Pegu (name for Burma) . Balbi on, 474, Chinese 
in, 741, climate, 541, currency, 546, etymo- 
logy, 540, on European maps, 540, extent, 
540-41, fauna, 542, Franciscans in, 285, 
Osono on, 196, ports, 541, Portuguese 
missions to, 520-21, products 541-42, rubies, 
542, towns, 541, trading practices, 546, 
Varthema in, 165, 166, wars with Arakan, 541 
See also Burma 

Pegu, city of Balbi’s description of, 544, 
destruction m 1600, 544, 551, Fednci’s 
description of, 543-44, fires, 550, location, 

541 

Pei-chih-li. See Peking 

Peking, 34, 35, 38, 39, 40, 43, 44, 45, 80, 720, 
739, 754, 756, 761, 788, 810, 813, cartography 
of, 67; first Portuguese mission to, 187, 
foreigners in, 789 , Jesuits in, 801 , Marignolh 
in, 42 ; Odoric of Pordenone on, 41 ; Pires in, 
734 

Penrose, Boies, 223, 581 n. 

Penugonda (India), 471 


Pepper, 29, 96, 119, 162, 575, 589, 642, adul- 
teration, 79, 144, 472, from Cabral’s voyage, 
104, in Calicut, 156, cultivation, 79, 162, 599, 
deliveries to Lisbon, 138, fixed price of, 139, 
143, 472, in Germany, 122, Odoric on, 40, 
Pliny on, 16, prices, 97, 123, 124, 136, 
prices in Antwerp, 107, 125, 129, prices in 
Egypt, 49, 107, prices m England, 129, 
prices in Europe, 50, 98-99, 133, 143-47, 
824, prices in India, 99, prices in Lisbon, 107, 
109, prices m Marseilles, 136, prices in Old 
Castile, 136, prices in Vienna, 129, quality, 
824, quantities imported, 144, quintal of, 97, 
relation between supplies and price, 144, 
relationship to general commodity prices, 
144-45, Santo Stefano’s description of, 64, 
Sermgi’s knowledge of, 156, sources, 351, 
352, table of price fluctuations, 145-46, 
types, 79, uses in Europe, 16, 136-37 
“Peraia.” See P*ra Chao 
Peregrim, Gerard, 40 
Pereira, Diogo, 284, 436 
Pereira, Duarte Pacheco, 95 
Pereira, Galeote or Galiote, 21 1, 739 n., 748, 
749. 754, 759 n , 762, 764, 775, 776, 780, 781, 
782, 783, 784, 788, 792, 796 
Pereira, Caspar de Leao. See Leao Pereira, 
Caspar de 

Pereira, Gon^alo, 580 n 
Pereira, Juhan, 457, at Akbar’s court, 275 
Peres, Francisco, 265, 434, 797, his attempt to 
enter China, 295-96 
Perestrello, Bartolameu, 733 n 
Periapatam (India), 271 

Periplus oj the Erythrean Sea. on the Indian 
Ocean, 14-15, 495 

Persia, 5, 47, Cristobal de Acosta in, 194, 
alliance with Venice, 64, frontier, 7, Greek 
knowledge of, 5 , influence on medieval 
literature, 27, as intermediary, 20, 73, 128, 
under jurisdiction of Bishop of Goa, 235, 241 , 
and Prester John legend, 26, silk, 15 , trade, ii 
Persian Gulf, 42, and Marco Polo, 37, 38, 
role in trade, ii, 130 
Persian language, 438 
Persians, 340, 401, 456 
Persica, 7 

Perumal, ruler of Malabar, 348. See also Malabar 
Peruschi, Giovanni Battista, 330, 452-55, 465 
Pesaro (Italy), 82 
Pescadores islands, 816 
Peter of Lisbon, 215, 550 n. 

Peter of Lucolongo, 39, 43 
Peter the Tartar, 47 
Petrus, Aloysius traimng as priest, 271 
Peutinger, Conrad, 156 n., 162, 219 n., 494, 
correspondence with Fernandes, 159-60 
Pfyffer, Ludwig, 703 
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Philip 11, king of Spam, 130, 131, 133, 134, 192, 
202, 203, 227, 488, 569, 706, 719, 745, 754, 
770, 776, 779 n , 786, 787 n., 808, 818, 
barring of Dutch and English vessels, 200, 
communication with Akbar, 276, 277, 

indebtedness, 139, and “Invincible Armada,” 
694, marriage to Mary of England, 127, 210, 
message from Lavezaris, 297, and military 
crusade against China, 297, 301, 746, 808, 
negotiations with Venice, 136, reception of 
Japanese emissaries, 692-93, 701 , relations with 
Jesuits in Asia, 261 , and request for embassy 
to China, 302, role m Asiatic affairs, 298, 300, 
spice trade, 136, 137, 139, 140, and union of 
the Portuguese and Spanish crowns, 134-35, 
198, 299, 688-89 

Philip III, king of Spam, 467, and dispatch of 
Goes to China, 278 

Philip IV, king of France, 108, and Bar Sauma, 
39 

Philippa of Lancaster marriage alliance, 51 
Philippine Islands, 115, 504, 584, 655, 656, 709, 
722, 745, 746, 750, 753, 782, 800, anarchy, 

645, Asian sources on, 625, Augustimans in, 
262, 798, harangay, 626 n , cannibalism, 638, 
ceremonial wmc drinking, 629, Chinese m, 
642, 645, 745, 752, 790, 805, 806, Christian 
missions, 227, 286, 296-97, 299, 630, 633-34, 
climate, 646, coconut palm, 628, customs, 
63 1 » 635, 636, Dominicans m, 262, 297, 805, 
ethnohistory, 626, on European maps, 221, 
222-23, 625, European sources on, 623-25, 
626, fauna, 631, Franciscans m, 297, geo- 
graphy, 644, gold, 626, 628, 633 , Gomara on, 
185, habitations, 629, 633, history, 626, 
intermediary role between China and Spam, 
749 » Jesuits in, 297, 625, languages, 639; 
Lcgaspi m, 289, 296, 643 , levels of civilization, 
639, Malay language 111, 628, 635, 640-41, 
Mendoza on, 644-46, Muslims m, 645, 
names, 625, Oviedo on, 185, people, 628, 
638, 643, Pigafetta on, 175-76, piracy, 298, 
placement, 501, 636 n , polygamy, 635 n , 
Portuguese m, 624, 641 n., 643 n., products, 
626, 628, 631, 639, Ramusio’s use of Pircs’ 
information on, 186, relations with Japan, 
305 n., 306, religion, 630, 636, 645, slavery, 
645 n , “Tendaia,” 643 , trade with China, 

646, as vassal of China, 789, Villalobos m, 
642-43 

Phillip, William, 202, 489 

Philo sophoummos, 18 

Phnom P6nh (Cambodia), 310, 3 ii 

Phra Attaros (Siamese religious image), 528 n. 

Piccolommi, Aeneas Sylvius, 63, 70-71^ 85 

Pigafetta, Antonio, 173-76, 181, 184, 337, 495, 
504, 524 n , 579, 580, 581, 588, 593, 595, 596, 
598, 599, 604, 606, 608, 624, 625, 627, 629, 


632, 635, 637, 638, 639, 818, his Bisayan 
vocabulary, 494, 629, 636, on Brunei, 583, 
in Cebu, 175-76, drawings, 602, his Malay 
vocabulary, 176, 494, manuscripts of his 
work, 175, on Moluccas, 176, 597, pere- 
grinations in Europe, 173-75, relationship 
to Venice, 173 n , 174, 175 , m Rome, 174-75 ; 
sources, 173 
Pillars of Hercules, 50 

Pimenta, Nicholas, 257, 312 n, 458, as Jesuit 
Visitor to India, 274-75, 278 
Pina, Ruy de, 153 

Ptng-pu (Chinese board of war), 755 n. 

Pinheiro, Antonio, 325 

Pinheiro, Manuel, 459, 461, 467, mission to 
Akbar, 277 
Pinto, Andre, 797 n 

Pinto, Fernao Mendes, 325, 327, 445, 522, 530, 
531, 532, 533, 534, 536, 554, 555, 5^2, 563, 
655, 668, 795, 796, credibility, 538 
Pinto, Manuel, 281 n. 

Pipino, Francesco, 38, 158 
Pippli (India), 407 
Pirckheimer, Willibald, 164 
Pires, Domingo on mission to Akbar, 277 
Pires, Tome, 153, i6g, 185-86, 188, 191, 226, 
338, 388, 409,427, 497, 504, 522, 540, 561, 580, 
581, 582, 603, 626, 652, 747, 753, 793; on 
Bengal, 415-16, on China, 733, m Cbnese 
sources, 734 n., on Gujarat, 395, 398, India 
in, 340-42, on Indochina, 563-65, on Japan, 
653-54, m Ramusio, 495, reliability, 339, 
on Vijayanagar, 370 
Pisa, 73, 103 
Pisanello, 73 

Pisam, Domenico, 104, 105 
Pius II, pope See Piccolommi 
Pius IV, pope, 191, ruling on jurisdiction in 
Serra, 267 

Pius V, pope on Japanese mission, 294 
Plancius, Pieter, 225 
Plantm press of Antwerp, 194, 195, 3^9 
Plato, 169 

Platonism John Scot Erigena as exponent of, 24 
Pliny the Elder, 9, 13, 19, 21, 29, 70, 75, 78, 97, 
attitude toward luxuries, 15, as basis for 
Le livre dti tresor, 29, on pepper, 16, substan- 
tiation of by Montalboddo, 164, transmission 
of Ctesias of Cnidus, 7, view of China, 17 
Plotinus influenced by India, 1 8 
Po river, 41, 698 

Pocarago, Elizabeth Niaclnle, 282 n , 613 n. 
Poggio, 60, 61, 62, 63, 85, Histona de vanetate 
jortunae, 62 , manuscript copies of, 62-63 
Pohai, gulf of, 810 n , 817, on European maps, 
224 

Point Calimere, 409 
Point Palmyras, 41 1, 413 
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Point Tmaka, 641, 643 
Poitiers, 42 

Polanco, Juan de, 315, 316, 326, 681 n , 798 n 
Poland, 32, interest in discoveries, 179, Mongols 
m, 31, 33, trade, 134 
“Poleas.” See Pulayans 
Polo, Maffeo, 34-35, 37, 38 
Polo, Marco, 20, 24, 34-38, 39, 41, 43, 44, 47, 
57, 60, 61, 63, 66, 67, 69, 70, 71, 74, 75, 77, 
78, 80, 81, 85, 158, 159, 179, 180, 204, 212, 347, 
399, 407, 408, 416, 455, 495, 5^3, 5^0, 587, 
<523, 653, 727, 769 n , 793, 819, 823, on 
Buddha, 37, on Burma, 539, celestial obser- 
vations, 38, on Ceylon, 339, on China, 735 n , 
752, 767 n., contemporary references to, 38, 
contributions to cartography, 218, edition of, 
by Valentim Fernandes, 158, English trans- 
lation by Frampton, 212, influence of, 24, 
38-39, 66-67, on Japan, 37, 652, 657 n , 
knowledge of Chinese language, 36, literature 
on, 38, on Malabar, 339, manuscripts extant, 
35-36; Mongol sympathies of, 36-37, on 
porcelain of Fukien, 81, and Prester John 
legend, 27, Ramusio on, 207, return route 
to Europe, 27-38; on southeast Asia, 37, 502, 
on Sumatra, 573 
Polo, Nicolo, 34-3 37, 38 

Polybius as source for Strabo, 13 
Pongsawadan {Annals of Ayut’ta, 1349-1765), 
522 

Ponte, Nicolas da, 699 

Porakdd (India), 352, 447-48, Jesuit mission 
station at, 265 

Porcelain, 404, 565, 601, 642, 704, 731, 768, 81 1, 
816, European efforts to imitate, 81-82, 
price, loi 

“Pon.” 5ecElephanta 
"‘Porqua ’’ See Porakad 

Portugal, 51, 83, 222, 262, and Africa, 51, 52, 
53, 54, 55, 5<5, 57, 58, 64, 92, 93, 95, 97, 98, 
102, 109, 120, 152, alhance with Bachan, 288, 
attitude towards heathens, 238-40, 243, 
carrying-trade between China and Japan, 726, 
and cartographic development, 218-22, and 
Christian mission m East, 229-30, 233, 237, 
238, 239, 245, chronicles, 182; church and 
state in East, 235-36, 337-38, 241, 252-53, 
262, 283, 288-89, 313, 439, 435, 484, 618, 
closure of factory at Antwerp, 181; commer- 
cial agreement of 1294 with England, 51, 
commercial agreement of 1502 with Cochin 
and Cannanore, 103; commercial agreement 
of 1504 with Lucas Rem, 109; commercial 
agreement with German merchants of 1503, 
108; concordat of 1940, 331; control of 
Asian information, 54, 55, 64, 150, 151-54, 
158, 169-71, 181, 185, 188, 195-96, 319, 326, 
227, 493, 500, 592, 603, 604, 653-54 n., 726, 


732, 752 n , 805, 833, 824, control of Macao, 
296, control of Manaar, 274, Cortes’ petition 
of 1481, 153; at Council of Florence, 59, 
demarcation question, 57, 398, 604, difficulties 
in East, 130, 131, 137, 140-41, 171, 202, 269, 
370, 271, 287, 381, 395, 433, 447, 487-88, 
621, 834, directives of 1545, 339-40, Dutch in, 
198, early history, 51, 229, ecclesiastical 
organization in East, 235, 340-41, embassies 
to China, 187, 395, 733-34, embassy to 
Gujarat, 394, embassy to Rome in 1505, 112, 
160, embassy to Rome in 1513-14, 113, 
167-68, 327, in Europe, 58, 89-90, 91, 
and exploration of East Indies, 115, “Father 
of the Christians” {Pat dos Crtstdos), 240; 
Fishery Coast wars, 336, fleet of 1498, 95-96, 
fleet of 1500, 100, fleet of 1505, no, fleet 
of 1561, 129; geography, 51, gold, 53, 
indebtedness, 126, 127, 132, 133, 134, 139, 141 , 
Indian reaction against, 244-45, Inquisition, 
1 81, intermediary in Chma-Japan trade, 
73 1 » 73 7 » international commercial interests 
in, 103-5, 152, 153, Italian merchants m, 53, 

93, 153, Jews in, 94, 95, 100, 103, “law of 

avoidance” in, 759 n , loss of Ternate fortress, 
289 , Mesa da Consciencia in, 242 , monopolies, 
53, 93. 152, 230, 307, 468, 824, naval power, 
57; overseas claims, 55; portulan charts, 
218-19; and pre-Columbian discovery of 

America, 56, printing, 148, 170, 182, 226, 
products, 53, m program of Philip II, 135; 
relations with Antwerp, 119-27, relations 

with Brazil, 57, 120, relations with Burma, 
539-40. relations with Castile, 54, 55, 56, 57, 
58, 96, loi, 115, 116, 117, 118, 133, 397, 
relations with Ceylon, 271-74; relations 

with China, 113, 173, 187, 283, 295, 396, 
relations with Florence, 52, 167, 475-77; 

relations with India, 93, 95-98, 1 00-103, 106, 
III, 112, 113, 119, 130, 121, 129, 370, 393-94, 
447, relations with Japan, 128, relations with 
Muslims, 94, 95, 100, 101, 102, 1 12, 238; 
relations with papacy, 55, 56, 57, relations 
with St. Thomas Christians, 231-32, 239, 
relations with Siam, 520-22, relations with 
Vemce, 171, and religious uniformity, 51, 

94, 338-39, 243, 244, 253, and sea route to 
India, 50, 56, 59, 66, size of fleets, 132, 140, 
slave trade, 53, 93, 120, 239, 486-87; Spanish 
party in, 133 n., 134-35; spice monopoly, 38, 
108-13, 113, 119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 125, 126, 
127, 129, 130, 131, 133, 134, 136, 140, 141, 
327, and subsidized marriages in India, 234, 
trade, 51, 64, 65, 91, 93, 94, 100, 103-19, 131, 
307, 767; treaty of 1513 with Calicut, 113, 
treaty of 1518 with Siam, 521 ; treaty of 1519 
with Burma, 539, 557, treaty of 1534 with 
Gujarat, 433, treaty of 1598 with Calicut, 
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265, union with Spam, 134-35, 298, 299, 
viceroys of Goa, 238, 483-84, war in Indian 
Ocean, loi, war with Jaffna, 270, war in 
Morocco, 132, war of 1534 with Gujarat, 
394-95, wars with Calicut, 236, wars with 
Muslims m Spicenes, 288-90, war with 
Turks, 104, 105, war with Vijayanagar, 236 
See also Cartography, Goa, Jesuits, Padroado, 
Pepper, Philip n, Ships 
Portuguese m foreign service m Europe, 153 
Portulans, 66, 218, 222, 223 
Posidonius as source for Strabo, 13 
Possevino, Antonio, 709, 710 
Postel, Guillaume, 604 n 
Pounani (India), 351 
Pozzuoli (Italy) role in trade, 15 
PVfl chao (title meaning “Lord of All” of king 
of Siam), 524, 526 

PVa chao chang Phenak (“Lord of the White 
Elephants,” a title of the king of Siam), 531 
Praecelsae devottoms, papal bull of 1514, 115, 
168 

“Prage ” See Prayaga 
Prague, 702 

Pratbach (Siamese paper), 559 n. 

“Praissur ” See Preas Eysaur 
“Pralocussar.” See Preas Lok Eysaur 
Prancudo, Marcus, 435, 436, 440 
“Praput prasar Metn.” See Preas Put Preas 
Sear Metrei 

Prayaga (now Allahabad m India), 480 
Preas Baram Eysaur (Cambodian deity), 567 
Preas Eysaur (Cambodian deity), 567 
Preas Lok Eysaur (Cambodian deity), 567 
Pr^as Put Preas Scar Mctrci (Cambodian deity), 
567 

“Precaosale ” See P’ra chao chang Phenak 
Prenestmo, Antonio, 720 
Prester John legends about, 24-25, 26, 29, 30, 
47» 54, 59, <53, 64, 75, 76, 78, 156, 822, letter 
to Europe, 26, locations of his empire, 26-27, 
Odoric of Pordenone’s refutation of, 41, 
and rise of Mongols, 31 
Primitivism, 5, 12, 584 

Printing: m Asia, 827, Asian titles, 182-83, 227, 
437, book sizes, 150, centers of book produc- 
tion m Europe, 148-51, 182, 183-84, 316-17, 
430; in China, 811-12, at Coimbra, 316-17, 
Euro’pean books about, 150; German travel 
collections, 215-16, history, 777, Jesuit 
letterbooks, 182-83, 319-20, 323, 431, 446, 
Jesuit presses in Asia, 250, 262, 308, 701 n., 
at Macao, 809, of maps, 218, of Mendosa’s 
book, 744, of newsletters, 340; numbers of 
books printed, 182, 183-84; of Chinese and 
Japanese characters, 680; spread of from 
China to Europe, 777-78, Venetian printers 
and Ramusio, 205 ; of Xavier’s letters, 315-16, 


428-39. See also Cartography, Jesuit letter- 
books 

Priuli, Girolamo, 104, 105 
“Probar Missur ” See Preas Baram Eysaur 
“Prom ” See Prome 
Prome (Burma), 543 

Protestants, 727, reaction to Japanese mission, 
702 

“Pesudo-Callisthenes,” 5 -p, 28 
Ptolemaic tradition, 17, 58, 68-69, 219, 823 
Ptolemy, historian of Alexander, 8 
Ptolemy of Alexandria, 16-17, 20, 23, 24, 58, 61, 
63, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 85, 150, 162, 191, 
218, 222, 407, 603, sources of his Geographta, 
16-17 See Geographta (of Ptolemy) 
Pu-cheng-shih (Chinese title meaning governor 
or provincial treasurer), 740, 758 n , 813 
“Pudricaraja ” See Putrikardja 
“Pulaoan.” See Palawan island 
Pulaw Pisang (m the R.iau archipelago), 511 
Pulayans (caste), 367 
Pulicat (India), 409, 410-11 
Pulo Cabale (“island of pots” m the Moluccas), 
605 

“Pulopicao ” See Pulaw Pisang 
Punical (India), 433, 434, 437, Jesuits at, 271, 
language seminar at, 260 
Punjab, 9, 420 

Purchas, Samuel, 77, 78, 208, 397 n., 776 
Puteoh See Pozzuoli 

Putnkardja (first minister of Malacca), 51 1 
Pygmies, 29, 70, 599 

Pythagoreans conception of spherical earth, 10, 
relation to Indian thought, 12, 449 

Quadros, Anton de, 252, 253, 323 n., 797, 
encouragement of language study, 279 , 
and policies of Jesuits in Asia, 254-55, report 
on Xavier, 282, Valignano compared to, 
261 

“Quaile.” See Palayakayal 
“Quategatam.” Sec Kottayam 
“Quelim” (judge of Malacca), 510 
“Quiai Colompon” (Burmese deity), 555 
“Quichelhumar.” See Kechil Umar 
“Quichil Bubacar ” See Kechil Bubacar 
Quilon (also “Columbum,” “Coilam,” and 
“Coulan”), 43, 103, 437, 447, 448, 466, 
Amazons of, 353, “Bentady” (ruler), 349 n , 
castes, 443; and Cheruinan Perumal, 348; 
climate, 447; “Cobritim” (or pontiff), 349; 
extent, 352-53, 447, Franciscans in, 234, 266, 
history, 348, Jesuit mission station at, 265, 
missionary schools at, 249; monopoly of 
pearl fishing, 408; relations with Ceylon, 352; 
as rehgious center of Malabar, 349, 360, 
St. Thomas Christians in, 231, 352, Strozzi m, 
169, temples, 353 , towns, 35^-53 » trade, 352, 
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and vassal states of Cape Comorin, 408-9, 
Xavier in, 269, 270 
Quipit (Mindanao), 637, 638 
Quiroga, Caspar, 692 

Qutb-ud-dm Khan, Sarkar of Broach (India), 
457 

Rabelais, 222 n 

Rada, Martin de, 298, 746, 747, 749, 750, 752, 
755, 75d. 7d4, 7^7, 772, 773, 775, 77d, 777, 
778, 780, 782, 783, 785, 786, 787, 790, 806, 
806 n , on Chinese tributary system, 789 
Rdgamghantu (Sanskrit textbook of chemistry), 
477 

Ragusa, 128, 129 

Rahu story, 534 

Raichur (India), 384 n 

Raja Abuleis, ruler of Ternate, 595 

Raja Emir, ruler of Tidore, 600, 613 

Raja Jessu, ruler of Halmahera, 596 

Raja Papua, ruler of Halmahera, 596 

Raja “Sinpada ” See Sripadh 

“Rajamir ’’ See Raja Emir 

“Rajapute” (the “white raja” of Malacca), 

509, 510 

Rajput confederacy, 398 
Rajputana (India), 461 

Rajputs, 396, 397, 399, 419, 420, defeated at 
Champaner, 397 

Rama Raya Vitthala, viceroy of southern India, 
269 n 

Rama T’lbodi II, king of Siam, 520, 521, 530 
Ramayana, 77 

Ramusio, Giovanni Battista, 35, 63, 150, 153, 
168, 170, 175, 178, 179, 181, 186, 191, 204-g, 
213, 217, 222, 223, 227, 431, 492, 626, 727, 
742, 793, 825, agents of, 186; and Book of 
Duarte Barbosa, 186, compared to Hakluyt, 
215, maps, 223, 495, 563, 603, 604 n., 625, 
643, 710, 817, omissions in, 186, 624 n, 
632 n , Pires in, 186, on southeast Asia, 495 
See also Travel collections 
Rana Sanga, ruler of the Rajput confederacy, 
420 

Rander (India), 402, 404 
Rangoon (also “Dogo” and “Dagon”), 541, 
544, 545, 547, 555, Shwe Dagon Pagoda at, 
555 

Raniero, Antonio, 701 n 
“Raphael,” Portuguese ship, 162 
Rattan See Rotas 
Rau island, 620 
“Rauhm ” See “Rolls” 

Ravi river, 454, 463 

“Rayen” (rayya or raja of Vijayanagar), 375 
Raynal, Abbe his definition of East Indies, 4 
Rebello, Amador, 453 


Rebello, Gabriel, 196 n , 46 S‘ 

“Rebmeur ” See Rep-tm-quar 
“Recon ” See Arakan 
Red Sea, ii, 12, 112 
Reformation, 127 
Remel, Jorge, 217, 220, 601 
Reinel, Pedro, 217, 220, 221, 625 
Reis Magos, College of as center of Franciscan 
activity, 262 

Rem, Lucas, 108, 109, 119 
Remuna (India), 411 

Renaissance accounts of East, 59, art, 71-74, 
cartography in, 69, circulation of Odoric 
of Pordenone’s book, 41 , conception of 
world, (55, diffusion of, in Europe, 84, 
exoticism, 71, 72, 73 , geographical theory, 65, 
70-71 , Humanism, 84-85 , its image of Asia, 
71, 80, 84-86, impact of discoveries on, 86, 
migrations m art, 72, 73 , migrations in 
literature, 72, Oriental traces in paintings of, 
72-73, textiles, 73, Tuscan art, 72, trade, 50 
Renou, L , 68 

Rep-un-quar (name for Sakhalin m the Amu 
language), 725 
Resende, Andre de, 179 
Resende, Garcia de, 397 n , 553 n 
Restello (Portugal), 99 
Retes, Ynigo Ortiz de, 616 n 
Revadanda (India), 385 n 
“Revoleens ” See Erav aliens 
Rhinoceros, 394, 399, 515 n , 566, 569, gift 
to papacy, 167, in Lisbon, 169, in Madrid, 
569 n , present to King Philip II, 488 
Rhodes Eratosthenes’ use of in geography, 
lO-II 

Rhubarb, 489, 816, 826 

Ribadeneira, Marcelo de, O.F M , 306 n , 307 n , 
719, on Japan, 718 

Ribadeneira, Pedro de, 326, 328, 673 , biography 
of Loyola, 327 

Pabeiro, Diogo, 563, 625, as a cartographer, 
221-22, and the translation of Barbosa’s 
Book, 186 

Ribeiro planisphere of 1529, 223 
Ribera, Juan Bautista, 297, 799, in China, 
797-98 

Pabero, Nunius, 282 n 
Ricci, Francisco . in Chittoor, 274 
Ricci, Matteo, 301-3, 314, 324, 329, 467, 698, 
753, 758 n , 769 n , 781 n , 821 , in Chao- 
Ch’ing, 302, m China, 801-2, on Chinese 
military weakness, 802, influence of, 802-3, 
809, in Macao, 301-2, writings, 801-2 
I^ce, 343, 350, 352, 405, 409, 416, 473, 541, 589, 
597, <505, 630, 637, 642, 677, 712, 722, in Asia, 
826, of Clnna, 768, 772, 81 1, cultivation, 
373, 7<54, 826, double-cropping, 373, grades 
of, 373 , production of Coromandel coast, 409 
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Ricold of Monte Croce, 78 
Rimini (Italy), 698 

Rites controversy bases of the problem, 250 
Rush (Japanese Buddhist sect), 670 n 
Rivera, Captain Gabriel de, 585, 770 
“R6 ” See Run island 
Rodrigues, Francisco, 188, 220, 601, 816 
Rodrigues, G'on<j:alvcs, 432, 435, 438, 444 
Rodrigues, Nuiio, 689, 690 n , 692, 706 n 
Rodrigues, Simao, 246, 254, 428, 672, 795 n 
“Rolls” (priests of Burma), 555 n , 557 
Roma island, 499 
Roman, Jeronimo, 743 n , 792 
Roman, Juan Bautista, 300, 301, 802 
Roman Catholic Church attitudes towards 
heathen practices, 238-40, 243, 244, Barlaam 
and Josaphat in Vitae sanctorum, 27, and caste, 
244, 269 n , church and state m Asia, 230, 
235-36, 239-40, 241, 244, 252, 262, 283, 288- 
89, 313, 429, 435, 484, 618, 799-800, converts, 
243, 262, 265, 271, 274, 308, ecclesiastical 
organization of East, 232, 233, 235, 240-41, 
and education of natives, 232, 237, 239, 243, 
265, Indian reaction against, 244-45, martyr- 
doms m Japan, 309, mission policy, 238, 313, 
319, 719, mission stations in Asia, 286, 312, 
mission statistics, 231 n, 238 n , missions 
as compensation for losses sulFered m Refor- 
mation, 429, native clergy, 238-40, 263, 
and orphans, 243, and problem of pene- 
trating high cultures, 278-79, regulars and 
seculars in Asia, 263 , relations with St. 
Thomas Christians, 232, synods or Councils 
of Goa, 242-45 

Rome, 34, 67, loi, 102, 316, 665 n., 702, 708; 
Asian influences in, 18, Asian products in, 15, 
16, 17, 18, Bernard of Kagoshima m, 673, 
compared to Cambaluc, 42; construction of 
warehouses m, 15, and geographical theory, 
14, 22, image of Asia, 17, Indians m, 696, 
influence of Confucian thought on, 17, 
influence of Taoist thought on, 17, Japanese 
mission in, 301, 695-98, knowledge of, in 
Asia, 158, knowledge of Seres, 30, loss of 
Red Sea hegemony, 20, Manichaeamsm m, 
19; and Mongols, 30, 31, 38, 40, moralists’ 
attitude towards trade, 15, 16, Pertplus of the 
Erythrcan Sea as a source for its trade, 14, 
and Prester John legend, 26, printing in, 
149, 674-75, replacement of Greece, 12, 
Ruggiero in, 801 , slave trade, 15 , sources of 
information about East, 19, 33, spices, 13, 16, 
20, trade, 12-ig, 20-21, 22, 49 
Ronquillo, Diego, and Sanchez, 300 
Ronquillo, Gonzalo, 299 
“Roots of China ” See Ginseng 
Rosmgam island (Bandas), 609 
“Rosolanguim.” See Rosmgam island 


Rota island, 627 

Rotary reel migration to Europe, 81 
Rotas (rattan), 607 
Rott, Konrad, 134, 136, 137 
Rouen m spice trade, 125 
Rovellasca, Giovanni, 134, 136, 137, 139, 

475 

Roz, Francisco, 267 
Rubies, 96, 542, 546, 547, 826 
Ruchamer, Jobst, 164 
Rudolf II, Holy Roman Emperor, 346 
Ruggiero, Michele, 302, 800, 801, 821 n , at 
Chao-Ch’mg, 296, m Europe, 302, meeting 
with Sanchez, 299, m Rome, 820 n 
Ruiz, Simon, 136 

“Rumes” (Turks or Egyptians), 422 
Rumi-Khan, Turkish engineer, 422 
Run island (Bandas), 609 
Russia, 32 

Rustichello of Pisa, 35 
Rutihus, Johannes, 319 
Ruysch, Johann, 220 

Sa, Cristovao de, 612 
Sa, Henrique de, 619 
Sa, Simon, 274 

Saavedra, Alvaro de, 599, 600, 639 
“Sabaio” (ruler of Goa), 384, 391, 392 
Sagar (India), 384 n 
Sago bread, 615, 636, 642 
Sago palm, 597, 605, 826 
Sagre, 52, observatory at, 52, 53 
Sahara Desert m medieval geography, 24 
St. Catherine, church m Goa, 233, 235 
St. Die, 220 

St. Euthyme d’Hagiorite and Barlaam and 
Josaphat legend, 27 
St Francis* church of, m Goa, 234 
St John’s island (Shang-ch’uan), 748, 749, 
Xavier on, 284 

St Paul, College of, 263. See also Goa, Jesuits 
St. Remi. Odo as abbot of, 26 
St. Thomas, Apostle of India, 466, 784, 786, 831 , 
legends about, 24-2^, 66, 75, 283, shrine at 
Mylapore, 42, 60, 79, 233, 235, 410 
St. Thomas, city of (India), 410, 473 
St. Thomas Christians, 98, loi, 102, 158, 160, 
231-J2, 235, 237, 239, 240, 259, 260, 337, 
349 n., 351, 391, 410, 438, 439, 443, 45i, 
and caste system, 232, 269, Chaldean bishops 
of, 266, in Cochin, 352 , and Dominicans, 266 , 
history, 231; internal feuds, 266, numbers in 
Malabar, 353, in pepper trade, 98, 231, 
m Qmlon, 352, relationship to padroado, 
266-67; relations with Jesuits, 267, 269, 
relations with papacy, 266, relations with 
Portuguese, 232, rites question, 266; as 
soldiers, 231 
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St Thomas island, 92 

Sakai (Japan), 668, 677, 682, 684, 716 n., Vilela 
in, 291 

Sakhi ses (Cambodian priests), 568 
Sakuntala or the Ring, 77 
Saladin, 81 
Salamanca, 673 

Salazar, Domingo de, 299, 300, in Manila, 297 
Salim, son of Akbar, 455, 463 
‘‘Salomon” (religious symbol of Kashmir), 467 
Salsette island, 395, 404, 466, 482, Christianiza- 
tion of, 264, conversions in, 448, Franciscans 
in, 236, language seminar at, 260 
Salsette martyrs, 446 
Salvador, Luis do, 232, 233 
Salvago, Antonio, 104 
Sdmal Laut (a people of the Philippines), 638 
Samar (Philippines), 628, 643, 644 n 
Samarkand, 454, defeat of Muslims at, 26 
Samhandhams (Nayar alliances), 360 
“Samibelgan” (approximation of Burmese title 
for viceroy), 557 
Sampantangu island, 641, 643 
“San Fehpe,” Spanish ship, 718, 719 
“San Fehpe” affair, 308-9 
San Lucar de Barrameda, 639 
“Sanbon.” See Jobon Dai O 
Sanchez, Alonzo, 793 n 807, audience with 
Phihp II, 301, in China, 299, 300, 301; m 
Macao, 299, 800-801, in Mexico, 299, 301, 
and military crusade against China, 300, 808, 
m Philippines, 299, 300-301, relations with 
Josd de Acosta, 301 
Sancho, Martin, 808 

Sandalwood* Santo Stefano’s description of, 64 
Sande, Duarte de, 214, 708, 809, in Chao- 
Ch’ing, 302 

Sande, Francisco de, 585, 746, 747, 750, 754 
“Sandmguar ” See Sampantangu island 
Sandwip island, 473 
Sanga (Japan), 684 

“Sanga” (Rajput territory under Rana Sanga), 
396 

“Sangages” (from Malay, sanga-agi, meamng 
“prince”), 608 

Sangermano, Vincentms, 543 n , 552 n 
“Sangesinga” (lord of Singapore), 507 
Sangihe islands, 618, 619, 621 
“Sangleyes” (Tagalog word for Chinese), 
752, 806 

“Sanguim ” See Sangihe islands 
“Sangiun.” See Sanguir 
Sanguir island, 641 

San'-kuo^chth (“The Story of the Three King- 
doms”), 773 n. 

Sannyasis: European knowledge of, 280 
Sanskrit language, 279-80, studied by Sassetti, 
477 


Sansom, Sir George, 725, 728 n 
Santaella, Rodrigo de, 159, 181 
Santarem, 187 
Santo Domingo, 639 
Sant’ Orso, Enrico di, 164 
Santo Stefano, Girolamo da, 64, 539, 573, 
edition of by Valentim Fernandes, 158, 
on southeast Asia, 503 

Sanudo, Marino, 66, on Pigafetta m Venice, 174 
“Sao Gabriel,” Portuguese ship, 95, 96 
S Luzia, Jorge de as bishop of Malacca, 287 
S Maria, Fernando de, 536 
S Mathies, Manuel de study of Sinhalese, 379 
“Sao Raphael,” Portuguese ship, 95 
Saparua island, 616 
Sapta-natha, temple of Divar, 441 
Saragossa, 600, 639, 701, printing in, 183 
Saragossa, treaty of (1529), 118, 177, 221, 495 
“Saranga.” See Sarangam island 
Sarangani island, 602, 638, 641, 643 
Sarawak (Borneo), 581 
Sarmiento, Pedro, 746 

Sassetti, Filippo, 137-38, 198, 325 n., 490, 694, 
826, correspondence, 475-77, Sanskrit studies, 
477, travels, 476 
Sassetti, Francesco, 475 

Satgaon (India), 417, 473, population, 417, 
Portuguese factory at, 275, 413 
Satha, ruler of Cambodia, 310, 311, 569 
Sati, 378, 388, 471, 484, condemnation of by 
Christian missionaries, 243, Conti on, 61, 
Megasthenes’ account of, 10, Priest Joseph’s 
description of, 157 

Satsuma (Japan), 290, 304, 664, 666, 667 
“Sazes.” See Sakhi ses 
Scheldt river, 12 1 
Schurhammer, Georg, 322, 726 
“Scieco ” See SaKm 

“Scuum” (Burmese word for “Heaven”), 559 
Scylax of Caryanda, 5-6 
Scythians Pomponius Mela on, 17 
Sebastian, king of Portugal letter of 1573 to 
Borneo, 585 n., and religious uniformity, 
242, support of Jesuits, 289, suspension of 
payments at Antwerp, 127, trade policies, 
131, 132, 133 

Sede apostolica, papal bull of 1506, 160 

Segovia, 673 

“Sedan ” See Ceylon 

Seixas, Domingo de, 524 

Sejarah Melayu {The Dynasty of Melayu), 505 

“Selam” island, 627 

Seleucus Nikator. treaty with Chandragupta, 9 
Selim II, sultan of Ottoman Empire, 130 
Semedo, Alvarez, 781 n 
“Semmi” (Taking word for “lords”), 549 
Senegal river Portuguese exploration of, 54 
Sengoku (“country at war” epoch in Japan), 654 
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Seoul, 308 

“Seque ” See Bachan island 
Sequeira, Diogo Lopes de, 113, 507 n , 509, 731, 
820 

“Sequita” (city of Morotai), 620 
Seram island, 593, 594, 601, 617 
Seres (China or Chinese), 22, 29, in Le Itvre du 
tresory 29 , Pompomus Mela’s consideration of, 
17, Roman knowledge of, 30, silk of, 17, 
William of Rubruquis on, 34 
Serica Latin name for China, 4, 17, 71 
Sericulture Europe, 21, 45 
Sermgi, Girolamo, 104, 155-57, two letters of 
1499, I55~5<5, letter of 1500, 156-57 
Serra (territory of the St. Thomas Christians), 
267, 269 

Serrao, Francisco, 594, 595, 603, 624 
“Servidore” (possibly Bidar), 479 
Sesame, 390 

Settala, Giovanni Giorgio, 225 n. 

Severio, Aurelio, 168 

Seville, 212, 665 n. , printing m, 150, 183, 184 
Seytz, Simon, 108 

Shakyaniuni or Shaka (Japanese for “Buddha”), 
662 n., 670, 715, 716, 815 n. 

Shang~tu (Clnna), 34, 80 
Shansi, province of China, 73 9n, 810, 817, 819 
Shantung, province of China, 739 n , 817, 819, 
Odonc of Pordenone in, 41 
Shensi, province of China, 739 n , 810 
Sher Khan, Afghan ruler of Delhi, 424, 435, 426 
Sher Khan Sur, ruler of Bihar, 424 
Sher Shah, ruler of Bihar, 413, 425 
Shth-chta-Jo (Chinese for “Buddha”), 815 n. 
Shikoku (Japan), 710, political units, 713 
Shimazu Takahisa, 666, 667 
Shimonoseki, 667 

S'/im (Japanese Buddhist sect), 661 n., 670 n. 
Shmgon (Japanese Buddhist sect), 660, 661 n , 
670 n , 715, 716 n. 

Shinto, national religion of Japan, 305, 659, 832, 
beliefs, 681, 682, ethical code, 681, festivals, 
659, idols, 659, 660, kamty 681, 682, origins, 
681, priests, 659, 682, relationship to Buddh- 
ism, 681-82, rites, 660 

Ships, 346, 483, 486, 766, almadtas (Indian rafts), 
425, Asian types, 834, harangaysy 626 n, 
calking, 767 n., cargoes, 119, caturs, 352, 
m China, 771, 787, construction of, 827, 834, 
fore and aft rig, 82 , houseboats of China, 741, 
771, Javan vessels, 585-86, junks, 37, 542, 
564, 576, 771, 787 n , munchas, 425, naus, 95, 
pardo (warships), 425, praus, 583, 596, 623, 
pumps, 771, 834, qmntalados (space on a ship 
for a quintal or hundredweight of merchan- 
dise), 120, recruitment of sailors, 95-96, 
royal barges of Siam, 532, sailing chariots, 
741 , stores, 108 , stern-post rudder, 82 


Sholapur (India), 384 n 

Shrivijay (Buddhist kingdom of Sumatra), 572 

“Sia^a” river, 575 

Siam (also called “Sarnam,” “Sion,” “Siao,” 
“Sornao,” “Cernove,” “Xarnauz”), 629, 630, 
631, 752, 788, agriculture, 526, animism, 
534, armies, 529, 530, Asian sources on, 522, 
Barros on, 522-25, 5^9-30, books, 529, 
Buddhism, 527-29, 538, calendar, 529, 

cannibals, 523, “Chaumua” (Chau Nua, or 
peoples of the north), 524, Chinese in, 741, 
cosmography, 528-29, currency, 346, duels, 
530, early Portuguese missions to, 520-21, 
education, 529, etymology of its name, 524, 
European sources on, 522, 530-31, extent, 
522-23, festivals, 528, Franciscans m, 286, 
537, geography, 523, 526, Gois on, 196, 
and “Gueos,” 523-24, harem, 527, history, 
522, Kathma ceremonies, 530 n king, 526-27, 
529, 531-32, 538, lack of Jesuit attention to, 
285, land-holding, 529-30, languages, 524, 
529, military aid from Portugal, 521, 
“Muantay” (Mu’ang Thai or southern Siam), 
524, Muslims in, 526, 534, 537, official titles, 
524; people, 526, 527, Pigafetta on, 175, 
political divisions, 524, ports, 524, 526, 
Portuguese m, 521, 526, priests, 528, products, 
526, reception of foreign emissaries, 534, 
religious images, 527-28 , religious tolerance, 
534, royal barges, 532, royal domain, 592, 
royal palaces, 532, royal processions, 532-33, 
statistics, 538, succession, 527, superstitions, 
529, suzerain of Malacca, 509, suzerain of 
Singapore, 507, temples, 528, Tenassenm 
(or Mergui) in, 525, Thai migrations, 519, 
Thai writings, 522 , That Krathm pilgrimages, 
532, trade, 15, 526, 538, treaty of 1518 with 
Portugal, 521, vassal of China, 534, vassal 
states, 510, 520, 525, wars with Burma, 
521-22, 533, 535-36, 543, 550, wars with 
Cambodia, 310-12, 561, wars with Chieng- 
mai, 520, 521, wars with Malacca, 509, 
white elephants, 527, 532-33 
Siberia, 15 

“Sichao ” See Sangihe islands 
Sicily sericulture, 21, 46, 81 
Sidayu(Java), 588 
Siena, 694 
Sienese school, 72 

Sighelm search for St Thomas’ tomb, 25 
Sikandar Shah, ruler of Malacca, 508, 509 
Silabao (Timor island), 599 
Silesia and Mongols, 31 
Silk European imports of, 21, 46, of China, 
34, 41, 44, 45, 767, 768, 816; cultivation, 

15, 811, Lucca’s production of, 46, myths 
about, 15, 29, reprocessing in Syria and Egypt, 

16, state monopoly in Byzantine Empire, 21 
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Silkworms introduced into Europe, ii, 8i 
Silva, Duarte da, 679 n , in Japan, 290 
Silva, Martine da, 256 
Silva Meneses, Diogo de, 104 
Silva Rego, A da, 322 
Silveira, Gon^alo da, 252, 431, 435 
Silveira, Joao de, 412, 550, 551 
Silver, 345, 417, 526, 536, 545, 546, 54^, doi, 
725, of Argyre, 14, in Asia, 826, of China, 
767, 768, 811, distribution of, 108, of Japan, 
653, 656, 657, 677, 712, of Korea, 722, as 
payment, 155, 156, prices of, 102 
Smae as name for China, 17 
Smd, 43, 396, 398, 419, 420, 461 
Singapore, 507, 508, 509, 608 
“Smgapura” (from Sanskrit, Smghapura, or 
City of the Lion), 507 

Sinhalese as students at College of St Paul 
(Goa), 263 , wars of, 272 
Smhalese language, 343 , study of by Franciscans, 
279 

Sinica as Latin word for China, 4 
Sintra, 692 

Sinus Magnus in cartography, 69, 219 
“Sion,” 620, 621 See also Macassars 
Sipra river, 423 n. 

Sirela, ruler of Brunei (also known as Maleka), 

585 

Sironj (India), 480 
Sita (Hindu god of fortune), 441 
Sittang estuary, 470 n 
Sittang river, 539 
“Siusai ” See Hstu-ts'at 
Sixtus IV, pope, 168 
Sixtus V, pope, 306, 698, 708 
Slavery in Asia, 486-87, 577, 631, 659, 734, 774, 
830, in Ceylon, 345, in China, 47, 734, 774, 
European slaves in Asia, 32, in India, 15, 239, 
409, 416, 443, 482, 483, 486, in Italy, 47, 72, 
73, in Japan, 659, in Portugal, 53, 93, 120, 
239, 486-87, in Rome, 15 
Soares, Lopo, 108, 109, iii, 120 
Society of Jesus, 181, 824, accommodation 
policy, 294, archives, 325, 328, 329, biogra- 
phies of Loyola and Xavier, 326-28, constitu- 
tions, 251, 252, 254, 256, 294, 462, 719, corre- 
spondence system, 314-15, dissolution, 315, 
and doctrine of direct action, 329, finances, 
796 n , first general congregation, 315, 
growth of, 246, 251; Italians in, 799, 800; 
Japan-China trade, 799, leadership problems, 
260-61 , Malabar province, 266 n , member- 
ship, 251, and military crusade against 
China, 298, 299, 329, 805, orgamzation, 251, 
254~55» 361, m Portugal, 181, procurators, 
256, 261, 329; province of India, 254, 256, 
260, provinces, 251 , provincial congregations, 
254, 256, 261, recrmting, 429, 445, Spamsh 


in, 798, visitations, 254-55, 261. See also 
Jesuits 

Society of Merchant-Ad venturers (England), 
126, employment of Sebastian Cabot, 209 
“Socotay ” See Sukhothai 
Sodre, Vicente, 102, 103 
Sohnus, 22, 29, 70, 75, 78 
Solomon and land of Ophir, 14 
Sonargaon (India), 425 n , 481, 483 
“Sondiva ” See Sandwip island 
“Sotumas” (a people of Sumatra), 575 
Sousa, Bernardm de, 613 
Sousa, Diogo de, bishop of Oporto, 160, 
466 

Sousa, Domingo de, 232, 233, 275 
Sousa, Martini AfFonso de, 192, reception m 
Lisbon, 272 , and Xavier, 246 
Sousa Coutmho, Lopo de, 396 
Sousa da Tavera, Fernao de, 281, 610 
Sousa Tavares, Francisco de, 195, arrival of his 
fleet at Amboina, 281 
South America, 117 
Southampton as spice market, 128 n. 

Southeast Asia Albuquerque on, 192, archi- 
pelago, 649-50 , Barros’ geographical divisions 
of, 504-5, books of, 647, Buddhism m, 520, 
663 , cartography of, 67, Chinese in, 501, 536, 

647, configuration, 37, 67, continental states, 

648, definition, 4, 493, European image of, 
646-50, Indians in, 647-48, Japanese in, 501, 
lack of Jesuit attention to, 285 , languages, 
647, Malay power in, 433, maritime routes, 
594, Muslims in, 501, 648, oral traditions, 
647, place names, 502-4, Portuguese military 
control of, 262, Portuguese sources on, 496- 
97, Ramusio on, 495, role of Siam in, 537-38 
See also Malacca 

Soveral, Didacus do, 433 n. 

Spam, 44, 70, 74, 104, 115, Alexandrian legends 
in, 31 , and cartography, 221 , Chinese in, 791 , 
Chinese books m, 778-80, chroniclers, 182, 
184, 495, demarcation question, 115, 167, 
298, 595 » bo2, El Escorial, 776-77, expedi- 
tions in Mexico, 175; Fuggers m, 114, 
Jews in, 94, libraries, 779 n , and military 
crusade in East, 298-99, 300, 311-12, 570-71, 
745, 746, 786, 791, 793-94, 798, 833, mission 
policy, 296, 298, 746, 747, 750, Moors in, 
54, 94, paper m, 148; pepper prices, 145, 
printing m, 183-84, relations with Dutch, 
135, 198, 199, relations with Portugal, 51, 52, 
58, 1 1 8, 297, and “San Felipe” affair m 
Japan, 308-9, sericulture, 21, 46, 81, trade, 
114, 117, 123, 134, 133, union with Portugal, 
134-35, 298, 399, voyages to East, 114, 117, 
184, 494-95, 639-40, war of 1475, 55, war 
with England, 1585-1604, 138-40, wars with 
France, 137 
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Spanish Armada, 138, 302 

“Spanish Fury” sack of Antwerp, 131 

Spanish language, 743 n , international impor- 
tance of, 182 

Spice trade, 32, iii, 337, 823, m Alexandria, 
138-39, and the Anglo-Spanish-Dutch war, 
138-40, in Antwerp, 91, 99, 131, “Asian 
contract,” 133, 134, 136, 137, 139, m Augs- 
burg, 91, at Chaul, 386, contr at adores in, in, 
duties, 109, no, in eastern Asia, 731, Eden 
on, 210, “European contract,” 133, 134, 
13d, 139, expenses and losses of Portugal, 
1 12, 1 19, fixed prices, 103, 109, in, Floren- 
tines in, 133, French in, 135, 177, general 
European involvement m, 91-92, German- 
Italian syndicate m, 109-12, German reac- 
tions to, 122-23, Germans m, 108, 133, 134, 
137, Hakluyt’s interest m, 213, international 
commercial interests m, 103-5, Italians in, 
93-95, 109, 136, and Legaspi expedition of 
1564, 129 n , in Lisbon, 128 , in Lyons, 124-35 , 
of Middle Ages, 141 , monopolistic control of, 
20, 21, 49, 108-12, 122, 133, Moors in, 369, 
m northern Europe, 134, 139, overland route, 

124- 25 , m the Philippines, 139 n , private 
profiteering from, 13 1, 132, profits, 105, 106, 
III, II 2, 133, regulation in Lisbon, 97, 109, 
iio-ii, 132, reorganization of, 139, Sassetti 
on, 475-76, in Spam, 133, speculation, 

125- 26, Valencia agreement of 1586, 137, 
in Venice, 91, 99, 129, 133, 136, Wheeler 
on, 126, Sec also Portugal, Spiccncs 

Spicencs, 113 , Barros on, 603-9, cannibalism m, 
594» 599» 61 1, censorship of information on, 
186, 196, Christian settlements m, 286, 287, 
390, 616-17, climate, 611, cloves, 605, 
currency, 601 , definition, 592-93 , in demar- 
cation controversy, 116, 167, 593, 595, 600, 
601, 620, earthquakes, 61 1, on European 
maps, 220, 223, 325, 6 oi~ 2, 603, 623, Euro- 
pean sources on, 593, 603, geography, 61 1, 
Gomara on, 185, harems, 596, Jesuit letters 
on, 609, 6x2-22, Jesuits m, 287-90, languages, 
61 1, Malay language m, 61 1; Marranique’s 
fleet in, 289, Muslims in, 596, 61 1, origins, 
607, Oiililima (Five-Power Alliance), 595, 
Oiihwia (Nme-Powcr Alliance), 595, 610, 
Oviedo on, 185, 600-601, peoples, 594, 611; 
piracy, 609, placement, 221, 603-4, Portu- 
guese m, 594, 609, 613, 630, rulcis, 607, 
Spanish m, 595-603 , Spamsh-Portuguese 
hostilities m, 600, 620, Varthema on, 593-94, 
volcanoes, 61 1, wars, 613, 620, Xavier on, 
248, 609-13 See also Celebes, Halmahera; 
Moluccas, Spice trade 

Spiccs illustrations of plants, 194-95 , inferiority 
of Portuguese imports, Ii3, Mandevillc on, 
79-80, Orta on, 194, Pcgolotti’s list of, 45, 


quantities in the Levant, 113, sources of, 64, 
103, 103, 173, as substitutes for gold and 
silver, 30 

Spindle wheel transmission to Europe, 81 
Spitelli, Gasparo, 330, 453 
Springer, Balthasar, 162-63 
Sri Radaraxa Panchta conversion of, 273 , in 
Lisbon, 273 
Srimgar (India), 467 
Sripadh, ruler of Brunei, 582 
Sripur (India), 481 

Ssu-ma Kuang, Chinese historian, 779 n 

Stevens, Thomas, 313, 215, 478 

Stevm, Simon, 771 n 

Stongia, Pedro da, 235 n 

Strabo, 9, 10, 85, 169, books on Asia, 13-14 

Straits of Formosa Marco Polo on, 37 

Strassburg printing in, 149 

Streit, R , 322 

Stropcni, Michael, 468 n , 477, 478 
Strozzi, Pietro, 169 
Stuchs, Georg, 162 
“Suai ” See Suzi 
Subarnarekha river, 407 
“Subuth ” See Cebu 
Suez under Axum’s control, 20 
Sugar, 417, 481, 542, 656, 766, 81 1 
Sukhothai (Siam), 528 

Sulayman, heir-apparent of Malacca, 510, 511 
Suleiman the Magnificent, 128, 130 
“Sultan Halamo ” Sec Jalal Khan 
Sulu archipelago, 638 
Sulu Islands, 616 

Sulu Sea, 637, 638, Pigafetta in, 176 
“Sumas” (a people of Halmahera), 616 
Sumatra (also called “Samudra,” “Sciainuthora,” 
“Sumatrobhumi,” and Taprobane), 64, 397 n , 
415. 753 » arms, 576, arts, 577, Bataks, 523 n , 
575, cannibals, 51 1, 523 n., censorship of 
Pircs’ information on, 186, cities, 575, 576; 
climate, 574, connections with Malacca, 
510, Conti on, 60, 62, conversion to Islam, 
510, diet, 575, Dutch voyagers to, 574, 
Empoli in, 168, on European maps, 67, 70, 
319, 223; European sources on, 573'-74» 
flora, 575, “Gemal,” 577, geography, 574, 
as Golden Chersonese, 574, history, 572, 
“Jaus,” 576 , languages, 575, Lemos on, 197, 
Malaccans in, 516, Mandeville on, 79; 
Marco Polo on, 37, 38, 573, Muslims in, 
573, 575, Normans in, 178, Odoric of 
Pordenone on, 40 , Pasei, 578 , people, 575-76 , 
placement, 504, 574, political divisions, 576, 
population, 574, 575, Portuguese m, 576, 
577-78, size, 574, “Sotumas,” 575, as Tapro- 
bane, 574, trade, 576, Varthema m, 165, 166, 
volcanoes, 575. See 0/50 Java, Malacca 
Sumbawa island, 61, 587, 593, 601 
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Summaria (of India and Japan) See Valignano, 
Alessandro 

Sunda (western Java), 589, 590, 796 
“Sunda Calapa’' (possibly Djakarta or Bantam m 
Java), 589 

Sunda Strait, 574, 588 
Surabaya (Java), 589 
Surajgarh (India), 424 

Surat (India), 398, 402, 404, 435, 436, 454, 
siege of 1573, 457 
Surhanpur (India), 479 
Surigao (Mindanao), 630 
Sutlej river, 454 
Suzi (Timor), 599 
Svetambaras (Jam sect), 459 
Switzerland, 702 

Syria, 64; Mongols m, 30, 53, reprocessing of 
Chinese silk m, 16, 31, role in trade, 15, 21, 
107, 113, 129, 136, sericulture, 81 
Syriam (Burma), 540, 545 
SyrO“Malabar Church. See St. Thomas Chris- 
tians 

Szechwan, provmce of China, 739 n , 819 

Tabaridji, sultan of Ternate, 610, 613 
Tabmshwehti, king of Burma, 533, 543, 548 
Tagalog language, 645, 752 n. 

“Tagima.’" See Tapima island 
Tagus valley, 95, 96, 99, loi; and Moors, 51 
T'at tzu (heir apparent in China), 755 n 
Taiko (a Japanese title meaning “prince” or 
“regent”), 307 
Taira (Japanese clan), 712 n. 

Talaing (the Mon people of lower Burma), 549, 
556 n., 559 
Taland Island, 641 
“Talao Island ” See Taland Island 
Tali (golden jewel worn by girls of Malabar 
as a sign of maturity), 356 
Talikota, battle of, 471 
“Talinate,” provmce of Vijayanagar, 372 
“Talmjano ” See Trenganu 
“Taliparam.” See Taliparamba 
Taliparamba (India), 350 
“Talixe.” See Kozhtkkot Talachannavar 
“Tallipoies” (mendicant priests of Burma), 556 
“Tamao.” See Lintun island 
Tamhurms, kings of Malabar, 355 
Tamburattis (royal ladies of Malabar), 355, s$6 
Tamerlane, 81, 453 

Tamil language, 372, 429, 433, 436, 439, 
areas in which spoken, 438, study of by 
Franciscans, 279 

Ta-ming jen (Men of the Great Ming), 752 
“Tampoi” (wme of the East Indies), 581 
Tamu no mine (monastic school of Japan), 66 $ 
“Tamungo” (mihtary official of Malacca), 512 


Tana (India), 43, 404, 405, 432, 444, 470, 
Franciscans in, 234, Xavier m, 264 
“Tanavaca ” See Dmavaca 
Tanda (India), 481 
“Tanga ” See Toungoo 

Tanguts William of Ikubruquis’ knowledge 
of, 34 

“Tanjapura ” See Tanjungpura 

Tanjore (India) Pimenta in, 274, 466 

Tanjungpura (Borneo), 581, 582 

Tanur (India) conversion of prince of, 250 

Taoism, 17, 36, 784 n , priests, 815 

Tao-tzu (Taoists), 815 

Tapima island, 616 

“Taprobana ” See Taprobane 

Taprobane, 339, 342, as Sumatra, 166, 503. 

See Ceylon 
Tapti river, 404, 454 
“Taquanqutes” (a people of India), 443 
Tarauad (a Malabar woman and her suitors), 363 
“Tareghe” (royal brokers of Pegu), 546 
“Tarnassari.” See Tenasserim 
Tartars, 3 <5, 38, 47, 59, 73, 80, 421, 644, 721 ; and 
papacy, 31, 34, 42, in Western art, 72, in 
Western literature, 74, 75, 76, 77 
Tartary, 38, 59, on European maps, 225, as 
Scythia, 17, represented at Council of 
Ferrara-Florence, 52 
“Tauzu ” See Tao^tzu 
Tavares, Pedro, 457, in Akbar’s court, 275 
“Tavaros” (a people of Halmahera), <5x4 n 
Tavoy (Burma), 541 
Tavora, Pires de, 128, 602 
Tea of China, 772, 803 
“Tearragei,” provmce of Vijayanagar, 372 
Teatro Olimpico (Vicenza), 700 
Teive, Diogo de (Jacobus Tevius), 396 
Teixeira, Domingos, 224 
Teixeira, Emmanuel, 265, 327, 439, 798, 
attempt to enter China, 295 
Teixeira, Lms, 225, 709, 7x0, 725 
Teixeira, Manuel, 723, 797 n. 

Tehngana (Telegu area of India), 372 n. 
“Telingue ” See Tehngana 
Telhcherry river, 351 
Telugu language, 412 
“Temiragio.” See Tirumala 
Temporal, Jean, 208 

Tenasserim, 60, 4x1 n , 519, 521, 522, 524, 525, 
533, 541; customs, $2$-‘26, products, 525, 
provmce of Siam, 525, Varthema m, 165, 
166 

Tendai (Japanese Buddhist sect), 670 n 
“Tendaia” island (possibly Samar in the 
Philippines), 643 
Tenreiro, Antomo, 204 n. 

Tenreiro, Francisco, 730 n. 

Tenshi (central provinces of Japan), 713 



Index 


Ternate island (Moluccas), 13 1, 592, 594, 599, 
602 n , 609, 610, 615, 621 , ancient name, 604, 
Brito in, 176, in confederation of Muslim 
rulers, 289, Drake at, 135, 622-23, Galvao m, 
195, history, 608, Jesuits m, 619, Muslims m, 
606, placement, 612, Portuguese fortress at, 
289, 604, 608, 612, 617, 618, 620, 622, rulers 
594-95. Spanish at, 655, vassals, 608, wars, 
613, 621-22, Xavier in, 282 
‘'Terra leucorr,” 817 
“Terreca” (treasury of Burma), 549 
Tevius, Jacobus See Teive, Diogo de 
Thai peoples, 524 n 
Thamara, Francisco, 212 
Theatrum orbis terramm (Ortelius), 220, 224-25 
Thekkumpur (India), 443 
Themudo, George, 265 
Thengappattanam (India), 434 n 
Theophylactus Simocatta depiction of China, 
22 

“Thin” as reference to China, 15 
Thorne, Robert, 209, 213 
Thuringian Company, 134 
Tibet, 467, 481, 519, 825, identified as Cathay, 
278, Marco Polo’s knowledge of, 37, Odoric 
of Pordenone on, 41, products for trade, 
15, 454, William of Rubruquis’ knowledge 
of, 34 

Tibetans, 454, 825 

Ticon (Sumatra) sailors of Dieppe in, 178 
“Ticuari” (native name of Goa), 389 
Tidore island (Moluccas), 592, 595-96, 602, 
608, 610, 619, 620, beliefs, 598; Brito’s 
knowledge of, 176, houses, 598, Magellan’s 
crew at, 116, 117, Muslims in, 606 n , 
Pigafetta on, Z76, Portuguese fortress at, 289, 
622, relations with Halmahera, 599-600, 
rulers, 600; Spanish m, 600 
Tidore Vongue, ruler of Ternate, 608 
Tigers, 515, 544 

Ti-hsueh (literary chancellor m China), 671 n. 
Timbuktu gold of, 52 

Timor island, 467, 593, 597 n., 601, 617 n., and 
John of Monte Corvmo, 39, 40, kings, 599, 
products, 599; towns, 599, trade, 599 
Tin, 513, 526, 826 
Tinnevelly (India), 408 
Tintoretto, Venetian painter, 699 
“Tippara.” See Tippera 
Tippera (India), 481, 552 
“Tipperdas ” See Tripura Das 
Tipura (India), 414 
“Tiramgoto.” See Tiruvankodu 
“Tiramunigate.” See Tiruyangad 
“Tircore.” See Trikkodi 
Ttru-koytl (temple m Malabar), 356 n 
Tirumala (regent of Vijayanagar), 471 
T'-irumaiam (mourning rites of Calicut), 357 


Tiruvalur (India), 410, 466 
Tiruvankodu (India), 353 
Tiruyangad (India), 351 
“Tissoury ” See Ttsvadt 
Ttsvadt (native name for Goa), 389 n. 

Ti-tu (Chinese military official), 758 n. 

Titus Livius, 73 
Ttyans (caste), 366 

Tokugawa leyasu (shogun of Japan), 654 
“Toledam” (governor m Burma), 545, 547 
Toledo (Spam), 692 
Tolentino, Tommaso da, 40 
Tolo (Celebes), 615, 620 
Tolomei, Marcantonio, 695 n 
Tomar (Portugal), 233, 393 
Tongkmg (Indochina), 561 
Tonle Sap (“arm of Lovek” of the Mekong 
river), 566 

Tones (minor lords of Japan), 714 
Tordesilias, Augustin de, 750 
Tordesillas, treaty of (1494), 57, 58, 116, 118, 
papacy confirms, 160 
Toreno, Nuno Garcia de, 601 n. 

Torre, Bernardo de la, 643 
Torreno, Garcia de, 221 

Torres, Cosmas de, 602, 603, 663, 667, 668, 
674 n , 676, 677, 678 , death of, 292 , in Japan, 
290, 291, meeting with Xavier, 281-82 
Tosa (clan of Japan), 309, 713 
Toscanelli, 63 
“Totoc ” See Ti-tu 
“Totole ” See Toutoli 

Toungoo, 533> 539, 54i, 54^, 543, 547, 54^ 
See also Burma 
Toutoli (Celebes), 619 

Toyotomi Hideoshi, 307, 654, 657, 708, 71 1, 
717, 719, 720, 723, 724, attack on Korea and 
China, 304, 308 ; and Buddhists, 303 , conquest 
of the Kanto, 305, conquest of Kyushu, 304, 
edict of Jesuit expulsion of 1587, 303, 304-5, 
persecution of Christians, 308-9 
Tramezzino press (Vemce), 319, 674 
“Tranate ” See Ceylon 

Travancore (India), 249, 353, 408, 428, 429, 432, 
433, 434, 440, 443, 4<56; attacked by Badagh^ 
271; disorders, 434, Franciscans in, 262; 
as Jesuit mission station, 265, 266, languages 
of, 279, “Macuas ” 434, Moors in, 434; 
St. Thomas Christians in, 231, Xavier in, 
248, 265, 269, 270 

Travel collections; De Bry, 216, Eden, 209, 
Feyerabend, 216, Hakluyt, 209, 212-15, 
Hulsius, 216-17, Long John of Ypres, 204; 
maps in, 180, 227, Marco Polo of Fernandes 
(1502), 158-59, Novus orbis regionum. . 179, 
204, objectives, 217, Paest novamente retro-- 
vati . 163-64, 204, as popular hterature, 
180, 215, 217, Ramusio, 204-9, as sources of 
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Travel collections — {continued) 
exoticism, 217, as a stimulus to new enter- 
prises, 180, translations of Nicholas and 
Frampton, 212, fattt alia Tana . , 

180-81; Willes, 21 1 
“Tremopatam ” See Dharmadam 
Trenganu (Siam), 524 

Trent, council of, 242, 258, 269, 323, 429, 
jurisdiction in East, 269 
Treviso (Italy), 40 
Trichandur (India), 271 
Trigault, Nicholas, 802 
Trikkodi (India), 351 

Tn-murti (Sanskrit for “three forms”), 439, 442 
Trincomalle (India), 270, 345, Portuguese 
attempts to control, 273 
“Trinidad” (Magellan’s ship lost in the Spicenes), 
115, 598 

Trmidade (India), 432, language seminar at, 
260 

Tripura Das, governor of Patna (India), 481 
“Triqumamale ” See Trincomalle 
Tsugaru (Japan), 725 

Tsung-ptng (regional commander or bngadier 
general in China), 740, 813 
Tsushima island, 721, 729 
“Tuaca.” See Tuaq 
Tuaq (Sago wine), 605 n 
“Tuba ” See Tuban 
Tuban(Java), 588, 589 
“Tuias ” See Ttyans 

“Tundos” (Buddhist prelates of Japan), 714 
Tung oil, 732 

Tungabhadra river, 374, 381 
Tun-men. See Lintun island 
“Turcol ” See Tiru-koyil 
Turcomans, 401, 421 
Turkestan products for trade, 15 
Turkey capture of Constantinople, 50, 63, 
decline of, 130, role in trade, 50, 99, 114, 128, 
and St Thomas, 25; war of 1570-73 with 
Venice, 130 
Turkimales, 456 

Turks, 401, control of Egypt, 113, invasions of 
Near East, 49, 113 , wars with Venice, 104, 123, 

133 

Tursellinus, Horatio, 321, 327, 428, 429, 430 
Tuscany, 694, Japanese mission in, 694-95 
Tu-fang (inspector-general or viceroy in China), 
740, 758, 813 

Tuticorm (India), 408, 428, Franciscan mission 
stations at, 235 , Jesuits in, 271 
Typhoons, 476, 720 

Udayagiri (mountain chain south of the Krishna 
river in India), 372 n , 409, 41 1 n. 
“Udigirmele.” See Udayagiri 
Ujjain (India), 480 


Uliasser island, 616 
Ulloa, Alfonso, 189, 192 
Unicorn, 569 n 

Union of Tomar, 299, European reaction to, 

135 

Union of Utrecht, 13 1 
Upamshads Plotinus’ use of, 18 
Upeh (Malacca), 514 
“Upi ” See Upeh 

Upper India* definition, 4, Odonc of Por- 
denone’s use of term, 40 
Urbino, 81 

Urdaneta, Andres de, 184, 580, 590, 599, 600, 
601, 639, 640, 643 n , m Loaisa’s expedition, 
1 19, in Spanish missionary effort, 297 
Urfa and St. Thomas, 25, Uzbeks at, 453 

Vaibico (Timor), 599 

Vaipokkotta (India) Jesuit mission station at, 
265, 267, 268 

Valencia, 316, 429, printing m, 183 
Valignano, Alessandro, 242, 302, 306, 308, 323, 
325, 329, 683, 686, 689, 698, 704, 705, 708, 
711, 719 n, 724, 726, 728, 800, 809, accom- 
modation policy, 262, 294, 300, admiration 
for Japanese culture, 280, 685-86, and 
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